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No.  XXIf. 

Since  the  same  questions  were  put  in  1844  to  the  five  sus- 
pected churches  by  the  four  Glasgow  churches,  in  order  to 
brinff  out  unmistakably  the  views  of  the  former  on  the 
Work  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  the  Election  of  Grace,  it  would 
naturally  be  expected  that  considerable  similarity  would  be 
found  in  all  the  reasonings  transmitted  in  reply.  It  strikes 
us,  therefore,  that  since  we  have  indicated  the  course  of  the 
argument  pursued  in  the  correspondence  with  the  Hamilton 
Church,  we  need  not  linger  long  over  the  rest  of  the  series. 
A  few  of  the  more  prominent  varieties,  however,  in  these 
theological  epistles  may  be  noticed  with  profit. 

The  letter  sent  to  the  Bellshill  Chui'ch  was  undoubtedly 
more  Calvinistic  in  its  type  than  that  sent  to  the  neighbouring 
church  in  Hamilton.  The  hyper-Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Re- 
generation before  Faith  was  plainly  insisted  upon  in  it ;  and 
credit  for  the  same  was  given  by  rumour  to  the  pastor  of  the 
Nile  Street  Church,  now  settled  in  England.  It  need  not 
be  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that  after  postulating  such 
a  dogma,  the  wi-iter  should  turn  round  upon  the  members  of 
the  Bellshill  Church,  and  say,  "  Brethren,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  what  you  have  done  with  the  doctrine  of  Regener- 
ation ;  for  we  can  see  no  place  for  it  in  your  system."  The 
simple-minded  people  had  no  difficulty  in  replying  that  they 
had  put  the  doctnne  exactly  where  the  Apostle  James  and 
the  Apostle  Peter  had  put  it :  for  the  former  had  said,  "  Of 
his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth"  (i,  18) ;  and 
the  latter,  "  Bemg  bom  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of 
Ko.  1.  B  Jfo!.  1. 
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incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth 
for  ever." 

A  strong  point,  however,  which  the  Bellshill  Church  made, 
was  their  reference  to  the  Saviour's  "  woe "  pronounced  over 
Chorazin  and  Bethsaida : — 

''Again,  our  Saviour  says  (Mait,  xi,  21),  'Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin  ! 
woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida !  for  if  the  mighty  works  which  were  done  in 
^ou  had  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  would  have  repented  long  a^ 
m  sackcloth  and  ashes.'  Here  it  is  plainlv  stated  that  works  were  done  m 
Chorazin  and  Bethsaida,  and  resutea  by  them^  which  would  have  converted 
Tyre  and  Sidon  had  they  been  wrought  in  those  places.  We  do  not  enter 
here  of  course  into  the  grounds  on  which  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  condemned 
— they  were  doubtless  quite  sufficient  to  warrant  their  condemnation ;  but 
we  quote  the  passage  to  show  -what  the  inhabitants  of  Chorazin  and  Beth- 
saida resisted — they  resisted  what  would  have  saved  others." 

Now,  we  think  that  this  quotation  was  most  pertinent  and 
powerful.  The  point  in  debate  was,  whether  or  not  the  influence 
which  God  brings  to  bear  upon  men,  in  order  to  accomplish 
their  conversion,  is  always  irresistible.  Here  the  church  which 
was  called  to  the  bar  quotes  a  lamentation  made  by  the  Lord 
of  Glory  himself  over  the  cities  that  resisted  him,  in  which  he 
alleges  that,  if  such  influence  had  been  exerted  upon  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  they  would  have  repented.  How  do  the  metropolitan 
interrogators  ward  off  the  scriptural  shaft  that  was  sent  back 
to  their  battlements  by  the  suburban  warriors }  Somewhat 
hesitatingly  in  their  reply  to  Bellshill,  but  without  hesitation 
in  their  reply  to  Ardrossan, — ^as  if  the  lapse  of  a  month  or  two 
had  given  them  greater  confidence, — they  take  up  the  position 
that  the  repentwce  spoken  of  was  a  national  and  superficial 
repentance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ninevites  (Luke  ix,  32),  and 
that  it  should  not  be  placed  on  a  level  with  repentance  unto 
life.  Now  we  do  not  tnink  that  the  context  justifies  this  gloss. 
It  is  plain  that  the  submission  spoken  of  is  that  which  will 
affect  numan  destiny  at  "  the  day  of  judgment,"  and  is  parallel 
to  the  coming"  to  Jesus,  and  the  reception  of  his  yoke,  re- 
ferred to  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  (Mati  xi,  28-30).  As  to 
a  national  repentance  apart  from  an  individual  one,  we  do  not 
know  very  well  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase ;  and  we  have 
certainly  read  our  Bibles  amiss,  and  muiat  have  rejoiced  over 
trophies  of  the  truth  without  cause,  if  the  men  of  Nineveh  were 
not  genuine  converts,  and  did  not,  many  of  them,  "pass  from 
deatn  unto  life.*' 

The  second  letter  sent  by  the  Bellshill  Church  was  both  digni- 
fied and  decided,  and  contained  a  clear  summary  of  the  cnief 
scriptural  arguments  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  World-wide 
and  B.esi8tible  Grace.  We  give  the  following  spirited  passage 
as  a  sample  of  the  argument : — 
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Sappoae  two  men  equally  guilty,  and  both  under  the  wrath  and  curse 
of  God^  to  hear  a  sennon,  in  which  the  scheme  of  salvation  is  clearly  exhi- 
bited, and  the  claims  of  Jesus  powerfully  enforced.  The  special  influence 
of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  the  one,  and  he,  of  course,  believes  and  is  saved ; 
the  other  receives  no  such  blessing,  and  he  resists  and  is  condemned. 
What  brings  on  him  this  condemnation?  You  will  answer,  his  sins.  But 
lie  was  bom  with  a  corrupt  nature,  which  leads  him  naturaUy  to  nn,  and 
special  influence  is  as  necessary,  according  to  your  theory,  in  order  to  his 
believing,  as  is  the  propitiation,  his  own  reason,  or  God's  record. — His  sal- 
vaiion  is  an  utter  impossibility  without  this  specie^  influence;  but  he  never 
receives  it ;  and  we  ask  you  on  what  grounds  will  the  man  upbraid  him- 
self eternally  in  hell,  and  justify  wdl  The  misery  of  the  condemned 
would  be  modified  were  their  consciences  not  eternally  to  do  this.  O 
brethren,  see  where  your  views  lead  the  poor  helpless  sinner,  just  to  lie 
fltill  and  excuse  himself  till  he  get  special  internal  influence  to  convert 
him." 

It  was  this  view  of  the  truth  that  weighed  so  heavily  with 
all  the  interrogated  churches — namely,  that  on  no  other  prin- 
ciple of  administration  than  that  which  was  afforded  by  the 
doctrines  called  in  question,  could  the  sinner  be  brougnt  in 
^*  speechless"  at  the  last  day.  As  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
tone  of  the  correspondence,  the  four  Glasgow  churches  said  to 
the  church  in  Bellshill,  "Farewell";  but  although  they  did 
so,  we  do  not  believe  that  he  who  said,  "  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are 
the  branches,"  approved  of  the  adieu,  or  shared  in  its  utter- 
ance. The  church  still  prospers,  being  now  in  the  enjoyment 
df  the  vigorous  ministrations  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Snowdown. 

The  third  letter  of  inquiry  was  sent  "To  the  Congregational 
Church,  Bridgeton,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Kev.  R 
Simpson." 

Bridgeton  is  a  populous  suburb  of  Glasgow,  or  rather  one 
of  its  eastern  wings — ^having  been  for  several  years  included 
in  its  extended  municipality.  Mr.  Simpson,  who  had  been  at 
one  time  a  deacon  in  Dr.  WardlaVs  church,  had  been  the 
means  of  forming  a  considerable  church  in  the  district.  Both 
he  and  his  peome  warmly  sympathized  with  the  views  which 
Mr.  Elirk  and  others  had  propounded  about  that  time.  Indeed, 
they  knew  no  other  way  of  either  contemplating  or  setting 
forth  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God.  The  Bridgeton 
Church  adopted  a  somewhat  novel  and  even  amusing  mode  of 
answering  the  four  crucial  questions — namely,  by  the  quotation 
of  one  or  two  passages  of  &5iipture,  without  note  or  comment ! 
This  style  of  response  was  considered  to  be  evasive  and  dis- 
respectfiil  by  the  four  interrogating  churches,  who  forthwith 
bade  thebr  J^ridgeton  brethren  "  GoM-bye,"  not  merely  for  the 
transmission  of  solely  scriptural  answers,  but  because  their  pastor 
and  they  kept  company  with  the  men  whose  answers  had  been 
explicit  and  distinct.  Thus,  if  they  were  not  shut  out  of  the 
ecclesiastical  nest  because  it  had  been  proved  that  their  feathers 
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were  of  a  heterodox  hue,  or  because  they  had  shown  "  the  white 
feather/'  they  were  forbidden  to  approach  the  four-branched 
tree  at  Glasgow,  on  the  principle  that  "  birds  of  a  feather  flock 
together"  Yet,  in  their  isolation,  they  rejoiced  because  the 
Most  High  said,  '*  He  shall  cover  thee  with  his  feathers and 
because  they  had  pressed  close  to  the  heart  of  him  who  gathers 
sinners  and  saints  unto  himself,  "  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  brood 
under  her  wings,"  and  weeps  over  those  who  resist  his  grace, 
and  will  not  come. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  that  the  Bridgeton  Church, 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Eev.  Robert  Hood,  is,  at  the 
present  date,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  churches  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Union. 

The  fourth  letter  of  the  Entire  Coi^^espondence  was 
addressed  "  To  the  Congregational  Church,  Cambuslang,  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  J.  M'Robert." 

Cambuslang  is  a  village  about  four  miles  distant  from 
Glasgow.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  revival  about  130 
years  ago  under  the  unique  preaching  of  the  celebrated  George 
Whitefield.  The  glen  stands  unchanged  near  the  parish 
church,  where  the  great  preacher  stood  in  the  hollow;  while 
the  people,  seated  on  the  grass,  were  spread  out  before  him  and 
above  him  in  amphitheatric  fashion.  A  Congregational  church 
had  been  formed  in  the  village  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century;  and  although  its  members  were,  compara- 
tively speaking,  not  numerous,  there  were  among  them  some 
of  the  "  excellent "  and  the  very  "salt "  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  M'Robert,  who  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  1844,  had 
been  deeply  interested  in  revival  work,  and  had,  without 
hesitation,  adopted  Mr.  Morison's  views  as  the  only  consistent 
doctrinal  basis  on  which  earnest  revival  preaching  could  be 
reared.  He  and  his  lady  had  both  been  brought  up  in  the 
fellowship  of  Dr.  Wardlaw's  church,  and  had  a  great  reverence 
for  the  character  of  that  eminent  man.  Consequently  it  was  with 
gi-eat  pain  that  they  found  themselves  brought  into  collision 
with  their  "  mother  church,"  and  their  "  father  in  the  Lord." 

It  need  hardly  be  noticed,  with  respect  to  this  theological 
correspondence,  that  the  minister,  in  each  case,  wrote  the 
letters,  which  the  church  afterwards  homologated.  The  Cam- 
buslang Church,  in  the  exordium  of  their  first  reply,  touched 
impressively  on  a  subject,  which  indeed  the  other  interro- 
gated churches  also  noticed — ^namely,  that  it  was  quite  a 
new  thing  in  a  Scottish  Congregational  church  to  make  agree- 
ment on  tiie  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Election  either  a  term  of 
admission  to  the  connection,  or  of  continued  fellowship  in  it 
They  thus  write :— 
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We  most,  however,  premise,  that  the  nature  of  divine  influence  or  the 
views  entertained  of  election  were  subjects  not  inquired  into,  when  we 
were  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  This  is  equally  true  of 
fofuar  of  our  number  admitted  to  GTeor^  Street,  and  of  thrw  admitted  to 
Nil«  Street  Churches,  as  of  those  admitted  at  Oambuslang.  The  chief 
thing  sought  was,  that  the  applicants  had  obtained  peace  with  Gk)d,  through 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — ^when  we  had  satisfactory  evidence,  that 
they  had  been  received  by  Christ  and  had  a  desire  to  walk  with  us  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  Gospel,  we  gladly  gave  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 
In  this  we  may  have  done  the  work  of  the  Lord  parHally,  but  though  some 
of  us  have  been  for  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  church,  and  were  well 
jMx^nainted  with  the  original  members,  yet  we  never  knew,  nor  heard  of  any 
other  bond  of  union  than  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  a  preference  of  our 
church  order.  Can  it  be,  that  for  more  than  forty  years  we  have  all  been 
under  misapprehension?  for  we  did  think  that  our  union  with  sister 
churches  rested  on  our  affording  credible  evidence  of  love  to  the  exalted 
Saviour,  and  to  each  other  for  his  sake.  We  do  hope  that  this  is  still  to 
be  the  bond  of  union  among  our  churches.  Moreover,  some  of  us  distinctly 
recollect  Dr.  Wardlaw  declaring  from  our  pulpit,  that  the  creed  of  a  Con- 
gregational church  was  this, '  Man  has  sinned,  the  wa^es  of  sin  ia  death, 
but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Chnst  our  Lord.'  And 
further,  uie  Magazine,  whether  under  the  title  of  Missionary ^  Herald,  or 
CoTiffregaUonaly  affords  evidence  that  some  diversity  of  sentiment  has 
always  obtained  among  some  in  the  churches. 

"  We  freely  own  to  you,  dear  brethren,  that  there  are  shades  of  differ- 
ences among  us,  on  the  points  called  in  question.  But  we  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  forbearing  with  one  another  in  love — we  like  better  to  'be 
ahod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace,'  than  be  compelled  to 
wear  the  Chinese  supper  of  a  stiff  and  rigid  uniformity.  But  if  our  bond 
of  union  with  sister  churches  is  now  to  our  perfect  concord  in  a  whole 
system  of  doctrines,  written  and  stereotyped,  instead  of  affording  evidence 
of  being  '  Epistles  of  Christ,  written  not  with  ink  and  pen,  but  'v^'ith  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  God,'  we  are  free  to  express  our  fears,  that  the  results 
amoug  us  will  neither  be  ^lory  to  God — ^good  to  his  people — nor  prosperity 
to  his  cause.  To  the  details  of  a  theological  system,  we  greatly  prefer,  as 
a  bond.of  union,  the  apostolic  summary,  '  Li  Christ  Jesus,  neither  circum- 
cision availeth  anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature.  And  as 
many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule,  peace  be  on  them  and  mercy,  and  on 
the  Israel  of  God.'  Theological  systems  are  important  in  their  own  place; 
but  as  a  basis  of  union  among  professors  of  Christianity,  they  have  hitherto 
proved  a  signal  failure.  Lideed,  we  imagined  such  things  for  a  bond  of 
onion  were  decajdng,  waxing  old,  and  ready  to  vanish  away." 

We  are  certain  that  the  Glasgow  churches  must  have  felt  the 
force  of  this  touching  and  truthful  remonstrance;  and  we 
would  suppose  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Congregational 
churches  in  the  land,  were  they  polled  to-day,  would  vote  for 
this  plain  and  unadorned  village  confession  of  faith,  rather  than 
for  the  complicated  one  which  the  urban  clergymen  were 
seeking  to  impose  upon  their  neighbours  a  few  miles  up  the 
Clyde. 

Some  of  Mr.  MTElobert's  paragraphs,  although  expressed 
simply,  have  struck  us,  on  re-perusing  the  documents  of  the 
period,  as  being  fresh  and  original,  and  firaught  with  all  the 
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power  of  Biblical  truthfulness.  Thus  he  writes  in  his  first 
letter : — 

"  We  do  not  hold  the  Spirit  and  the  Word  as  one  more  than  that  Jesiia 
and  the  Twelve  were  one ;  yet,  still,  the  reception  or  rejection  of  their 
message,  was  the  reception  or  rejection  of  Jesus,  and  of  his  Father  too — 
we  can  distinfuish  between  yourselves  and  your  Epistle  sent  to  u&  But 
should  we  fail  to  yield  satisfaction  on  the  two  points,  you  will,  no  doubt, 
regard  us  as  resisting  you — i,  e.,  your  friendly  counsel  Now,  it  is  simply- 
because  it  is  said  in  the  great  Text-book  that  the  Holv  Spirit  is  resisted 
by  unbelievers,  and  may  be  grieved  or  quenched  by  believers,  that  we- 
conclude  his  influence  is  not  invincible:  successful  resistance  in  that  case 
would  be  out  of  the  question." 

He  also  puts  the  following  point  very  pithily  and  well : — 

"  There  is  no  need  to  seek  to  exclude  boasting  by  election  or  special 
influence,  when  faith  does  it  perfectly  and  for  ever." 

Again  he  writes  in  his  second  letter : — 

You  say,  ^To  the  gift  of  his  Son  God  has  added  the  gift  of  his  Spirit : 
the  former  is  univerealf  the  latter  is  special.  The  latter  is  as  indi^>en9able 
as  the  former,*  We  know  'without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  i-e- 
mission  ;*  and  we  hold  that  the  Spirit's  influence  is  equally  neoessar}'  to 
conversion.  But,  dear  brethren,  since  his  Influence  is  thus  indispensable, 
how  can  salvation  be  within  the  reach  of  any  one  to  whom  the  Spirit's 
influence  does  not  come  ?  In  that  case  there  could  not  be  good  news  to 
any  but  to  the  elect." 

Of  course  the  final  "  farewell "  was  sent  out  to  Cambuslang 
as  well  as  to  the  other  three  churches  already  named.  But 
in  this  case,  although  final  in  the  sense  of  coming  in  at  the 
close  of  the  correspondence,  it  was  not  final  in  ttie  sense  of 
lasting  for  ever;  for  in  a  short  time  Mr.  M'Robert,  who  had 
demitted  his  charge  at  Cambuslang,  was  received  back  into  the 
Congregational  body,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  the  church 
itself  was  restored  to  the  confidence  and  fellowship  o^  the 
Glasgow  churches.  We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  Mr. 
M'Robert  (who  has  been  labouring  usefully  for  many  years  at 
Denholm,  near  Hawick)  acknowledged  any  change  of  senti- 
ment on  the  debated  points  when  he  was  re-admitted  by  his 
former  brethren.  The  statements  which  we  have  just  quoted 
are  so  convincing  and  unanswerable  that,  we  should  suppose, 
although  his  views  may  have  been  modified  on  some  minor 
points,  they  cannot  have  been  moved  away  from  the  great, 
lull-orbed  truths  thus  distinctly  enunciated.  And  as  to  tbe* 
church  at  Cambuslang,  we  have  ourselves  been  told  repeatedly 
by  some  of  its  leading  members  that,  when  they  were  received 
back  to  fraternal  fellowship  by  the  Glasgow  churches,  they 
were  not  asked  to  retract  the  doctrines  of  Universal  and  Re- 
sistible Grace,  and  Conditional  Election,  for  which,  as  the  public- 
correspondence  testifies,  they  had  zealously  contended.  W& 
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cannot  but  record  our  joy  that  the  Congregational  churches  of 
Glasgow  have  thus  practically  confessed  that  they  were  too 
precipitate  in  their  action  in  1844;  but  we  think  that,  in 
justice  to  all  the  students,  ministers,  and  churches  who  were 
then  publicly  disowned,  and  who,  to  this  day,  suflTer  from  the 
odiuvi  theologicum  caused  by  this  public  disownment,  they 
ought  publicly  to  confess  their  error,  and  acknowledge  that 
they  do  not  now  insist  on  these  two  doctrines  as  terms  of 
communion.  This  statement  we  make  with  much  respect  for 
the  whole  connection,  and  even  with  much  affection  for  not  a 
few  of  the  ministers  and  leading  men  of  that  communion,  with 
whom  we  have  been  recently  brought  into  contact  and  into 
amicable  relations. 

The  fifth  and  last  letter  was  addressed  by  the  four  Glasgow 
churches  "  To  the  Congregational  Church,  Ardrossan,  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  F.  Mather." 

Mr.  Mather  had  been  minister  for  many  years  of  the  Secession 
Church,  West  Kilbride,  Ayrshire.  All  his  life  he  had  been 
respected  as  "a  Nathanael — ^an  Israelite,  indeed,  in  whom 
was  no  guile."  We  have  heard  a  story  told  of  him  by  an 
aged  gentleman,  when  he  came  first  to  preach  in  that  village 
as  a  licentiate  of  the  Secession  Church,  and  which  we  quote, 
both  because  it  throws  light  upon  the  customs  of  the  period 
and  the  character  of  the  preacher.  It  seems  to  have  been  usual 
in  West  Kilbride,  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  to  put  in  the 
prophet's — that  is,  the  licentiate's — chamber  a  large  Bible  and 
a  good  stiff  glass  of  whisky ;  and  the  landlady,  as  well  as  the 
douce  elders  who  hqard  her  gossip  about  the  probationers,  used 
to  form  their  conclusions  anent  the  piety  and  spi/rituaZity  of 
the  young  men  from  the  heartiness  with  which  they  turned 
to  tne  spirits  or  the  Scriptures  !  Some  quaffed  the  liquor  at 
once  and  neglected  the  Word.  Others  paid  partial  attention  to 
both.  But  Peter  Mather  left  the  glass  untouched,  but  pored 
diligently  over  the  other  "Glass,"  in  which  was  to  be  seen 
reflected  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord."  Perhaps  this  was  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  why  he  was  called  to  be  the  minister  of  the 
church. 

About  the  year  1834  Mr.  Mather  changed  his  views  of  church 
government.  He  had  been  led  to  prefer  the  Congregational 
system  of  ecclesiastical  polity  as  more  scriptural  and  primitive 
than  the  Presbyterian.  Being  a  thoroughly  conscientious  and. 
honest  man,  he  sought  an  interview  with  Dr.  Wardlaw ;  and 
having  been  encouraged  to  assume  the  pastorate  of  a  small 
Congregational  church,  which  then  met  in  Brown  Street,  in  the 
west  end  of  Glasgow,  he  removed  to  that  city.  But  although  his 
mind  was  colossal,  like  his  person,  there  was  a  monotony  in  his 
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utterance  that  unfitted  him,  to  a  great  extent,  for  a  city  charge; 
and,  consequently,  after  having  given  the  commercial  metropolis 
a  trial  for  a  year  or  two,  he  returned  to  Western  Ayrshire,  "  by 
way  of  the  sea,"  where  some  scores  of  people,  who  had  learnt 
to  respect  his  high  moral  worth  when  ne  was  minister  of  Kil- 
bride, gathered  around  him,  and  gladly  sat  at  his  feet.  A  humble 
chapel  was  built  for  him  in  Glasgow  Street,  Ardrossan;  and  for 
six  or  eight  years  before  he  was  called  upon  to  take  pstrt  in  the 
theological  discussions  of  which  we  are  treating,  his  tall  and 
commanding  form  might  be  seen  from  day  to  day  moving  along 
the  sandy  and  sea-washed  shore  between  Ardrossan  and  Salt- 
coats, as  he  went  to  preach  the  Word  in  church  or  school-room, 
or  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick  and  dying. 

When  Mr.  Morison's  case  began  to  make  a  noise  in  the 
country,  he  warmly  sympathized  with  him  in  all  his  efforts  and 
as  to  all  his  trials.  He  was  among  the  first  of  the  Ayrshire 
ministers  who  appeared  as  a  friend  and  brother  in  Clerk's  Lane 
pulpit,  when  other  faces  were  beginning  to  be  turned  away ; 
and  when  the  kindred  controversy  arose  in  the  Congregational 
body  on  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
sequel  with  what  zeal  and  enthusiasm  Mr.  Mather  embraced 
the  views  of  the  nine  students  who  had  been  ejected  from  the 
theological  halL  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  while  all  the 
letters  written  by  the  other  churches  were  clear  and  convincing, 
and  did  credit  to  the  writers,  those  written  by  Mr.  Mather  for 
his  church  in  Ardrossan  carry  off  the  palm  for  logical  power 
and  eloquence,  and  what  we  may  call  the  withering  satire  of  a 
holy  indignation.  The  soul  of  the  meek  and  blameless  man 
was  stirred  by  the  terrible  deficiency  which  he  saw  in  that 
lame  and  unequal  Gospel  which  represented  a  provision  in 
Christ  for  all,  but  irresistible  grace  for  only  some,  and  also  at 
the  attempt  which  was  made  to  impose  so  deficient  a  system  on 
the  churches  as  the  sine  qvxi  non  of  orthodoxy  and  the  touch- 
stone of  retention  in  fellowship.  If  he  was  angry,  he  felt  that 
he  "  did  well  to  be  angry."  He  "  was  angry,  and  sinned  not." 
He  was  jealous,  with  a  holy  jealousy,  for  the  cause  and  the 
character  of  God.  For  himself  he  was  wholly  unselfish.  "  Silver 
and  gold  had  he  none ;"  and  he  cast  himseLf  on  the  providence 
of  Gk)d,glad  because  he  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  testify- 
ing to  the  truth  and  the  benevolence  of  ms  heavenly  Father. 

As  Jonathan  Edwards  required  to  write  some  of  his  most 
difficult  theological  treatises  in  the  midst  of  unhappy  church 
disturbances  and  unkind  treatment  at  Northampton,  New 
England,  Mr.  Mather  sat  down  to  pen  these  treatises  on  the 
Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  a  heavy  heart ;  for  he  thus  opens 
his  fijnst  letter  of  reply  to  the  Glasgow  brethren : — 
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ABDR088AN,  2nd  October,  1844. 
''BsLOTJSD  Brbthrbn,— The  Congregational  Church  in  Ardroasan  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  you,  dated  the  8th  of  June  last^  containinc^  two 
questions^  to  which  you  requested  them  to  send  specific  answers — in  relation 
to  which  they  wrote  you  a  letter,  dated  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  con- 
taining six  queries  for  explanation  before  they  proceeded  to  give  a  direct 
reply — and  to  these  they  received  specific  answers,  in  a  letter  from  you 
dated  the  5th  of  August.  At  the  time  the  church  recdved  this  letter, 
they  were  engaged,  and  had  been  engaged  for  some  time,  in  a  weighty  case 
of  discipline,  that  involved  the  character  of  four  of  their  members,  during 
the  pending  of  which,  such  a  spirit  had  been  excited  in  some,  that  at  the 
close  of  it,  on  the  18th  of  August,  our  pastor  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
resign  his  office :  this  led  to  the  complete  breaking  up  of  the  fellowship. 
But  after  various  preliminary  steps  had  been  taken,  a  large  majority  of  the 
former  members  re-united  in  fellowship,  and  recognized  Mr.  Mather  as 
theirpastor;  and  though  our  number  has  been  diminished,  we  constitute 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Ardrossan,  assembling  in  the  accustomed 
place  of  worship,  holding  fellowship  with  the  churches  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  Scotland.  And  now  that  we  have  some  leisure  to  consider 
the  important  subject,  with  yoiu:  leave,  we  homologate  the  above-mentioned 
correspondence,  and  proceed  to  answer  your  letter  of  the  8th  June,  finding 
our  way  to  do  this  made  much  easier  by  the  very  explicit  answers  sent  to 
the  six  queries,  for  which  we  give  you  hearty  thanks.'^ 

Alas,  the  veU  is  here  lifted,  revealing  a  state  of  things  with 
which  many  a  poor  minister  is  but  too  familiar!  A  church 
rent  in  twain  and  needing  to  be  re-constituted !  How  many 
sleepless  nights  does  such  a  state  of  things  imply,  and  days 
during  which  the  minister,  on  whose  shoulders  the  chief  burden 
comes,  would  be  sick  at  heart  and  sorrowful.  And  yet,  as  if 
the  local  ti*oubles  were  not  sufficient,  a  solemn  missive  must 
needs  come  down  from  Glasgow,  threatening  excision  by  rich 
and  respectable  brethren  for  alleged  theological  errors.  In 
truth,  the  best  reply  that  could  have  been  sent  to  so  touching 
a  disclosure  would  have  been  the  following,  by  return  of  post: — 
"  Glasgow,  in  the  year  of  grace,  1844.  Dear  Brethren,  we  sist 
all  ah  extra  ecclesiastical  proceedings,  and  sympathize  with  you 
to  the  extent  of  £100.    Yours  sincerely,  Ralph  Wardlaw,  &c." 

But  Mr.  Mather  was  not  the  man  to  put  on  a  poor  mouth 
and  cry  for  mercy.  No.  Having  simply  stated  his  church 
troubles  as  a  reason  for  delay,  he  proceeds  at  once  to  discuss 
the  theological  questions  which  had  been  sent  to  him,  with 
the  manly  independence  and  even  with  the  holy  indignation 
to  which  we  have  referred;  for,  on  the  very  next  page,  we 
find  him  writing : — 

**  Keeping,  therefore,  the  second  particular  of  our  answer  in  view,  we 
shall  not  determine  whether  *  in  any  case* '  more  or  other  divine  influence 
is  exerted  on'  *  some  of  those  who  believe  the  Grospel,  than  on  those  who 
reject  it but  we  affirm  that,  if  not  now,  at  least  hereafter,  every  saint  will 
conclude  that  those  condemned  for  not  believing  the  Gospel  had  divine 
influence,  in  kind  and  d^;ree,  brought  to  bear  upon  their  minds  amply 
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sufficient  to  have  accomplished  their  oonveraion-^influenoes,  each  as  had 
been  exerted  on  themselves,  and  which  had  subdued  them  to  Christ — ^and 
further,  we  affirm  that  every  sinner  condemned  for  rejecting  the  Gospel 
will  then  feel  convinced  in  his  own  mind,  not  through  any  deception,  but 
from  the  clearest  evidence,  that  he  rejected  the  Gospel  under  the  very  kind 
of  influences  to  which  many  yielded  and  were  saved.  This,  in  our  estima- 
tion, is  that  which  will  give  intensity  to  the  unquenchaole  flame,  and 
energy  to  the  undying  worm ! 

"  Your  second  question  respects  personal  and  unconditional  election  :  to- 
this  question  we  submit  the  followmg  answer :— That  Grod  chose  any  num- 
ber of  persons  to  whom  the  Gospel  comes,  with  a  view  to  confer  upon  them 
a  specicU  tn/luence,  by  which  they  might  be  brought  into  a  state  of  salva- 
tion, and  that  he  determined  to  witlmold  that  influence  from  others,  and 
yet  condemn  them  for  rejecting  the  Gospel,  are  sentiments  which  we  not 
only  do  not  hold,  but  which  we  strongly  condemn ;  being  satisfied  that 
they  are  uuscriptural,  and,  stripped  of  the  dress  in  which  they  often  appear, 
that  they  have  but  a  feeble  hold  of  the  minds  of  any  numb^  of  Christians 
in  the  Congregational  Churches  of  Scotland." 

Again,  after  another  letter  has  come  down  from  Glasgow,  he 
thus  writes : — 

"  We  find  that  we  did  not  misrepresent  your  views,  and  the  views  of 
many,  of  the  Spirit's  work  in  conversion,  when .  we  characterized  it  '  as  a 
secret,  imseen,  mdescribable  influence,  exerted  vnthin  the  minds  and  hearts 
only  of  sinners  who  are  saved' — this  we  said,  *  we  do  not  hold.'  These 
words  you  quote,  and  respecting  them  and  a  previous  quotation  from  our 
letter,  you  say,  ^  What  you  thus  strongly  condemn,  and  are  satisfied  is 
unscriptural,  we  firmly  believe  to  be  the  truth  of  God.'  Now,  we  regret 
exceedingly  that  you  should  homologate  our  description  of  your  views,  and 
yet  entertain  the  idea  of  breaking  the  fellowship  of  our  churches,  because 
different  views  are  held  of  a  dogma  which  you  cannot  logically  define. 
You  don't  thus  act  respecting  other  doctrines :  you  can  tell  us  what  you 
mean  by  the  doctrine  of  '  tnnity  in  unity :'  for  though  the  mode  of  the 
divine  subsistence  is  inexplicable,  we  can  tell  one  another  in  plain  terms 
what  we  understand  b^  the  doctriue~we  can  do  the  same  by  tne  doctrine 
of  the  hypostatical  umon  in  the  person  of  the  Mediator — we  can  do  the 
same  by  the  doctrine  of  conversion — ^by  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  &c.  But  here  it  appears,  we  must  be  at  one  with  you  in  a  doctrine 
that  respects  an  in/luence,  which,  by  your  own  admission,  is  '  secret,  unseen, 
indescrioable.'  How  dare  you  demand  adhesion  to  a  dogma  that  you 
cannot  set  before  us  in  an  intelligible  form  of  words  ?  We  ask  not  how 
the  Spirit  works  ?  We  ask  what  he  does  ?  This  you  do  not  declare.  You 
say  indeed  (page  2d), '  His  special  work  was  by  accompanying  the  truth  to 
secure  conversion and  (page  9th),  ^  We  hold  that  the  Spirit  accompanies 
the  truth,  and  exerts  a  airect  power  within  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
sinner.'  Well,  is  it  the  pressure  of  a  hand — ^the  glance  of  an  eye — a  smile 
— a  frown?  You  give  us  no  information:  yet  you  demand  accordance 
with  your  views,  or  separate  us  from  your  fellowship  !  Brethren,  we  hold 
that '  there  is  divine  influence  put  forth  in  conversion :'  and  notwithstand- 
ing your  declaration  to  the  contrary,  we  reiterate  and  maintain  the  poeition, 
that '  the  question  between  you  and  us  is  not.  Is  there  divine  influence  put 
forth  in  conversion?  but.  What  is  the  influence  V  ^ 

In  reply  to  the  remark  of  the  four  churches  that  "  there  is 
notJiing  in  your  views  that  can  be  regarded  as  a  recognition  o£ 
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the  Spirit's  influence  at  all,"  he  makes  the  following  forcible 
and  glowing  statement  of  his  views, — 

"By  the  Spirit's  influence  then  exerted  upon  sinners  with  a  view  to  their 
conversion,  we  understand  the  influence  of  doctrine,  promise,  precept, 
threatening,  narrative  :  the  influence  of  the  glory  and  terror  of  the  future : 
the  influence  of  revealed  eternal  mercy  and  overpowering  love:  the  in- 
fluence of  Christian  conversation  and  Christian  example :  the  influence  of 
the  private  and  public  ministry  of  the  word  :  the  influence  of  the  dispen- 
sations of  proviaence  by  which  the  Gospel  and  sinners  are  brought  into 
contact,  and  by  which  many  are  from  time  to  time  awakened  to  attend  to 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesua  All  these  and  such  like  we  regard  as  under  the 
direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  John  xiv,  16, 17;  xvi,  7-11;  to 
which  passages  we  crave  your  attention,  compjuring  them  with  2  Cor.  iii,  8, 
I  How  shall  not  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit  be  rather  glorious?'  The 
influences  adverted  to  are  sometimes  employed  in  greater  and  sometimes 
in  less  abundance,  according  to  his  own  infinite  wisaom,  as  to  what  is  and 
what  is  not  suitable,  in  tms  and  the  other  case.  But  we  wish  to  state 
with  eaual  plainness,  that  we  regard  these,  and  such  like  influences,  as 
personally  employed  by  the  Spirit,  as  trvlv  as  we  regard  the  frown  or  the 
smile  which  you  put  on,  the  authority  which  you  display,  the  commands 
which  you  issue,  and  the  promises  which  you  make,  as  influences  put  forth 
1^  you :  without  you  they  are  not ;  and  whatever  is  eflected  by  them  is 
effected  by  vou.  Nay,  much  more — inconceivably  more :  your  promises^ 
commands,  &c,  may  be  found  on  record  when  you  have  left  the  world,  and 
when  you  can  no  longer,  by  any  power  of  yours,  employ  them  or  accomplish 
any  thing  bjr  them.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  ever  lives :  every  thing  in  divine 
truth,  in  divine  love,  adverted  to  is  his:  providential  dispensations  for 
furthering  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  Chnst  are  ever  directed  by  him: 
the  Grospel  and  all  it  contains  is  as  truly  his  breath,  his  voice,  his  fire,  at 
this  moment  as  when  first  uttered  by  him ;  and  without  him  the  Word  and 
other  things  specified  accomplish  nothing  for  the  salvation  of  sinners.  By 
these  and  such  like  does  he  testify  of  Christ,  *  and  knock  at  the  door  for 
Christ :'  but  that  his  influence  is  often  resisted  to  men's  eternal  undoing, 
we  must  believe,  according  to  many  declarations  in  the  Word  of  God,  and 
from  the  very  ^und  of  the  Gospel-despiser's  condemnation.  Any  other 
view,  however  ingeniously  put  forth,  tends,  in  our  estimation,  to  impeach 
the  truth,  and  sincerity,  and  lustice  of  our  heavenly  Father :  '  But  let  God 
be  true  and  every  man  a  liar.'" 

And  yet,  again, — 

"  God  will  not  save  your  system ;  but  he  will  save  and  glorify  his  own 
justice :  and  notwithstanding  your  opposition  to  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  our  last  letter  on  this  subject,  both  saints  and  sinners  will  see  and 
acknowledge  the  equity  of  the  divine  procedure,  in  the  very  fact  that  all 
that  the  former  received  was  in  aU  respects  within  the  reach  of  the  latter. 
But,  then,  as  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  your  views,  you  say  that  the 
inward  influence  is  in  every  case  '  ultimately  efficacious  and  must  be  so.** 
We  make  free  to  ask,  did  any  of  you,  for  any  time,  resist  that  influence? 
If  you  answer  *  No,  it  was  never  exerted  till  the  last  moment — we  yielded 
lust  when  it  was  put  forth.'  Then  you  will  be  incapable  of  repenting 
oecause  of  long  continued  opposition  to  the  GospeL  Do  you  demur  to  this  T 
Then  yon  oppose  your  own  views  of  truth :  for  without  the  special  in- 
fluence you  could  not  submit:  and  therefore,  if  you  repent,  and  your 
repentance  accord  with  truth,  as  you  view  it,  it  must  be  mere  regret 
tbat  the  Spirit  of  God  was  so  late  in  working,  and  not  regret  that  you 
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were  so  late  in  yielding.  But  if  thifl  be  unwelcome  to  you,  then  you 
must  admit  that  the  Spirit  is  resisted,  even  by  those  who  ultimately 
believe,  and  that  just  up  to  the  very  moment  of  their  believing  :  and  hence, 
that  by  all  preceding  operations  of  this  efieadom  influence,  nothing  is 
intended — ^to  give  thmgs  their  right  names,  it  is  mere  play:  or  if  eveiy 
preceding  operation  of  the  influence  is  designed  to  pnxluce  substantial 
results,  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  rdtimaU  efficacy  arises  from 
its  own  intrinsic  ^wer,  or  from  the  exhaustioti  of  the  sinner  through  long 
•continued  opposition." 

The  following  illustrations  are  pertinent  and  powerful — 

"  Were  the  testimony  of  man  to  be  so  viewed,  as  you  appear  to  view  the 
testimony  of  €k>d,  there  would  be  universal  scepticism  in  the  world.  For 
the  testimony  of  danger  will  have  no  influence  unless  the  testifier,  at  the 
same  time,  inflict  upon  you  a  heavy  blow !  The  testimouy  that  your 
prison  doors  are  opened  will  have  no  influence  unless  the  testifier  seize  your 
person,  rush  through  the  lobby,  and  hurl  you  over  the  stairs 

There  is  something  truly  awful  in  the  following  appeal,  a 
little  farther  down : — 

If,  however,  there  be  in  the  divine  testimony  that  which  is  adequate  to 
secure  the  faith  and  obedience  of  sinners,  then  it  is  easy  to  see  how  they 
Are  *  responsible  for  rejecting  the  Gospel  {  and  that  they  must '  be  speech- 
less at  the  judgment  day.'  If  not,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  as  they  have 
heard  your  instructions,  and  penised  your  literature,  which  professes  to 
give  the  only  correct  view  of  divine  influence,  they  may  say,  just  as  others 
Are  represented  as  saying  on  a  kindred  point  (Matthew  xxv,  44),  *  Lord, 
wheu  didst  thou  impart  to  us  the  specud  influence,  under  the  power  of 
wliich  those  at  thy  right  hand  believea  and  were  saved  ?  Condemn  us  for 
our  sins,  thou  blessed  Lamb  of  God,  and  not  for  rejecting  thee,  seeing  there 
was  nothing  in  the  testimony  sent  to  us  to  command  our  faith,  as — witness, 
all  ye  saints !'  But  you  say  right ;  they  will  be  speechless ;  and  therefore, 
our  views  of  divine  influence  are  correct." 

In  reply  to  the  rejoinder  of  the  Glasgow  churches,  that  on 
his  theory  the  saved  sinner  has  ground  for  boasting,  Mr. 
Mather  has  the  following  paragraph,  in  which  some  apt  illus- 
trations are  so  triumphantly  satisfactory,  as  almost  to  amount 
to  sarcasm : — 

Brethren,  if  it  be  not  as  we  have  affirmed,  then  no  saint  of  God  can 
Acquiesce  in  the  condemnation  of  unhdievere  until  the  ideas  of  eternal 
justice  which  he  has  derived  from  the  Word  of  God  be  perverted.  If  you 
nave  been  startled  from  your  propriety,  it  is  by  a  spectre  of  your  own 
raising ;  for  we  can  no  more  conceive  than  you  of  a  saint  having  any 
ground  of  boasting  either  here  or  '  in  the  place  where  angels  vail  their 
faces.'  But,  two  beggars  are  perishing  with  hunger :  the  one  absolutely 
refuses  the  provision  that  you  urge  him  to  take,  and  dies ;  the  other,  after 
much  persuasion,  takes  it  and  recovers  strength  :  he  then  glories  in  him- 
self, and  thanks  himself  because  he  allowed  mmself  to  be  fed!  Two  men 
Are  struggling  in  the  river ;  one  of  your  number  springs  in  to  save  them : 
the  one  orden  you  to  bear  ofl*,  he  refuses  to  be  savcni,  and  plunges  into  the 
pool  and  dies  :  you  stretch  out  your  hand,  lay  hold  of  the  other  and  bring 
him  safely  to  shore,  and  the  moment  he  has  time  to  look  round  him,  and 
to  look  upon  you,  his  whole  soul  is  fired  with  admiration  of  himself,  and 
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all  his  thanks  are  given  to  himself  because  he  suffered  you  to  save  him. 
Admirable  philosopher !  It  does  seem  vexy  remarkable  to  us  that  a  aaved 
sinner  cannot  trace  all  his  salvation  in  eveir  part  of  it  to  the  grace  of  God^ 
because  others  have  resisted  grace  and  refused  to  be  saved.  And,  if  pos- 
sible, it  seems  still  more  remancable  that  before  he  can  come  to  the  proper 
pitch  of  sratitude  and  praise,  he  must  be  well  assured,  that  not  one  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  Judge  had  one  particle  of  that  grace  within  his  reach, 
under  the  power  of  which  he  believed  and  was  sav^ — aU  must  be  speML; 
otherwise  the  saint  is  dumb  or  onlv  self-gratiUaTUf  Brethren,  we  would 
take  a  favour  from  vou :  you  might  ouild  us  'a  syna^gue  but  if  you  do 
— ^and  we  discover  that  the  same  favour,  in  similar  circumstances,  has  been 
offered  to  another  church,  and  that  they  succmfiUly  refused  it — then  you 
must  expect  no  gratitude  from  us :  we  will  trace  all  our  chapel  comfort  to 
our  being  more  easily  persuaded  to  receive  the  favour,  than  the  other 
church  that  refused  it ;  and  our  next  step  in  all  probability  will  be  to 
engrave  a  tablet  to  our  own  merit !" 

Perhaps  otir  readers  may  think  that  we  are  giving  too  many 
extracts  from  Mr.  Mather's  letters ;  but  we  make  voluminous 
quotations  for  two  reasons :  (1.)  Because  the  respected  writer 
has  never,  in  our  opinion,  had  full  justice  done  him  as  a  writer 
of  eloquence  and  power,  even  in  our  own  denomination ;  and, 
(2.)  Because  we  believe  that  his  arguments  are  mighty  and 
unanswerable.  It  is  quite  plain  from  the  reply  of  the  four 
churches  that  they  could  not  meet  the  crushing  appeals  made 
by  the  meek  but  really  majestic  soul  with  whom  they  were 
combating.  They  had  "  roused  a  Tartar  and  they  thought  it 
best  to  be  very  brief  in  their  answer.  Indeed,  Mr.  Mather's 
whole  performance  bristles  over  with  these  gems  of  unanswer- 
able exposition  and  appeal.  Take  the  following  additional 
specimens : — 

"  Because  many  sinners  are  not  saved,  and  we  affirm  that  they  have  all 
that  the  saved  get  for  conversion,  you  conclude  that  all  might  disbelieve  / 
and  that  there  is  nothing  according  to  our  views  to  secure  the  faith  of  any. 
Your  reasoning  amounts  to  this — a  teacher  came  to  instruct  my  children  : 
John  and  James  abode  in  their  ignorance ;  there  is  therefore  nothing  in  his 
m  of  instruction  to  effect  the  enlightenment  of  any  mind.  We  hold 
there  is  in  the  means  and  influences  put  forth,  wielded  and  applied 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  which  is  adeq[uate  to  secure  the  conversion  of 
every  sinner ;  and  on  this  account  we  joyfully  accord  with  eternal  justice 
in  the  condemnation  of  them  that  refuse  the  Gospel." 

We  have  another  short  but  powerfully  sarcastic  simile  at 
page  170 : — 

"  You  present  the  most  suitable  provision  to  a  man  dying  of  hunger ; 
but  the  moment  he  looks  upon  it  he  is  affected  with  dreadfulnausea  :  you 
have  a  remedy  that  soothes  the  stomach  the  moment  it  is  applied ;  but  you 
withhold  it,  and  claim  credit  for  generosity  by  saying,  nhat  could  have 
been  done  more  f  It  is  true, '  God  is  under  no  obligation  to  furnish  sinners 
with  privileges,  and  far  less  with  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  to  make  them 
^Ssctual,'  unless  he  mean  to  ^reap*  and  'aather/  but  if  ne  do,  he  hath  laid 
himself  under  obligation  to  furnish  both. 
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And  a  litUe  fi^riher  down^  on  the  same  page,  we  have  one 
of  the  writer's  truly  withering  passages,  being  a  rejoinder  to 
the  allegation  of  the  Glasgow  churches,  that,  in  Isaiah  vi,  4, 
"  God  was  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men  " : — 

Qod  does  not  here  epeaJe  *  after  the  manner  of  men ' ;  for  only  dishonest 
men  would  so  speak,  pretending  to  have  done  all  that  is  needful,  while  the 
thing  that  is  most  needful  has  not  been  done  at  alL  God  speaks  to  the 
*  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  the  men  of  Judah' ;  and  if  they  nad  learned 
to  separate  between  the  truth  of  the  Spirit  and  the  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
for  conversion,  in  the  way  you  do,  they  misht  have  replied, '  Yes,  Liord, 
thou  couldst  have  done  more  :  thou  couldst  nave  given  what  thou  didst  to 
Abraham  and  Moses,  and  Miriam  and  Hannah,  and  Samuel,  and  to  this 
thy  messenger,  Isaiah !'  But  the  Word  of  Ood  hints  at  no  such  reply :  and 
we  may  sai^ly  conclude,  that  those  to  whom  the  appeal  was  made  knew 
nothing  about  the  distinctions  which  you  make,  with  all  their  wicked- 
ness, conscience  sealed  their  uncircumcised  lips,  and  re-echoed  the  voice  of 
God, '  What  could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not 
don*  in  it  ? '  And  why  speak,  according  to  ^our  theory,  of  '  Grod's  being 
under  no  obligation  to  furnish  them  even  with  privileges'  7  Are  men  the 
better  or  the  worse  for  privileges,  '  without  the  ^ce  of  his  Spirit  to  make 
them  effectual'?  Never  to  have  been  bom  is  inconceivably  preferable  to 
the  possession  of  such  privileges — ^to  have  had  a  millstone  bound  about  the 
neck  in  the  earliest  days,  and  to  have  been  cast  into  the  sea,  is  inconceiv- 
ably preferable !  Privileges  that  lay  men  under  a  tenfold  greater  con- 
demnation than  will  be  the  portion  of  those  who  neVer  possess  them ; 
while  yet  without  the  influence  which,  according  to  you,  *  Jesus  bestows  on 
each  of  the  promised  seed,  and  does  not  impart  it  to  others'  (page  1st).  All 
abuse,  all  will  abuse,  what  you  call  privileges ;  it  has  ever  been  so.  it 
always  will  be  so :  it  is  uniform,  and  must  be  so,  as  the  succession  of  day 
and  nighty  according  to  your  theory.  Better  far.  therefore,  be  Hamitei^ 
dwelling  m  degraded  and  oppressed  Africa,  than  the  children  of  Abraham, 
according  to  the  flesh,  dweliinff  in  the  '  vidley  of  vision,'  the  land  of  milk 
and  honey.  With  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  guide  you,  why  do  you  thus 
insult  truth,  and  the  God  of  truth,  under  such  a  mistaken  notion  of  doing 
him  honour  ?  Our  heavenly  Father  neither  condescends  to  think  nor  ipeaJc^ 
in  this  passage,  after  your  manner.  He  gives  privileges,  but  he  gives  with 
them  all  that  is  need[f  ul  to  make  them  efficacious :  and  when  he  condemns 
those  whom  he  has  thus  favoured,  he  condemns  them  for  despising  what 
was  really  designed  and  calculated  to  bring  them  to  penitence,  purity,  and 
love," 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  as  we  linger  over  this  contro- 
versy, and  endeavour  to  give  point  again  to  these  sharp  arrows 
which  were  shot  thirty  years  since  by  a  strong  arm  from  a 
powerful  bow.  We  have  no  wish  to  revive  any  of  the  acri- 
mony that  gathered  around  these  old  discussions.  But  it  is 
due  to  the  present,  and  perhaps  to  succeeding,  generations,  that 
they  should  know  the  reasons  why  the  separation  was  made  in 
the  Congregational,  as  well  as  in  the  Presbyterian  body,  and 
why  the  Evangelical  Union  stands  by  itself  in  the  land.  We 
did  not  act  in  a  schismatic  manner.  We  did  not  go  out  rashly 
and  ultroneously.  We  were  thrust  out.  And  we  think  that 
we  have  shown,  in  these  successive  articles,  that  if  the  "  view  " 
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of  truth  we  had  got  a  hold  Qt  was  somewhat  "  new "  in  the 
connection,  it  was  justified  by  Scripture,  and  should  have  been 
made  a  ground  of  forbearance,  espedaUy  by  Congregationalists, 
-who  recognized  no  authoritative  confession  of  £Euth  in  symboli- 
•cal  standards.  It  was  all  very  well  and  veiy  easy  for  the  four 
Glasgow  churches  to  insist  upon  an  inward  and  invincible 
work  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  maintain  that  they  who  denied  that 
denied  the  work  of  that  Divine  Agent  altogether ;  and  this 
is  the  point  on  which  they  ring  the  changes  continually 
throughout  their  share  of  the  Entire  Corresponderice  But 
the  subject  has  another  side,  especially  when  we  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  this  irresistible  influence  is  regarded  as 
being  conferred  upon  the  unconditionally  elect  alone.  There 
may  not  be  so  much  difficulty,  in  connection  with  it,  in  ac- 
counting for  the  salvation  of  the  righteous  on  the  right  hand 
at  the  last  day ;  but  it  presents  a  terrible  stumbling-block  to 
the  candid  mind  when  one  thinks,  we  repeat,  of  the  speech- 
leaaneaa  of  the  wicked  on  the  left  hand.  And  it  is  because  the 
letters  of  the  five  churches,  and  particularly  those  written  by 
Mr.  Mather,  bring  out  this  most  important  view  in  a  most 
unanswerable  light,  that  we  have  lingered  over  them  in  this 
and  previous  articles,  and  given  copious  extracts.  Indeed,  in 
our  opinion,  no  other  view  of  divine  influence  will  cover  all 
the  grov/nd,  and  meet  satisfactorily  the  claims  both  of  God 
as  Sovereign,  and  of  man  as  a  responsible  sinner,  than  that 
which  admits,  on  the  one  hand,  the  indispensableness  and 
reality  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  but,  on  the  other, 
asserts  it  to  be  world  wide  in  its  extent,  and  resistible  in  its 
nature. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Entire  Con^espondence, 
we  must  do  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  remarking  that,  apart  from 
the  course  of  authoritative  investigation  and  ultimate  with- 
drawal which  they^adopted,  the  four  churches,  with  their  pastors, 
were  strictly  honourable  and  gentlemanly  in  their  dealings  with 
their  opponents.  They  took  no  undue  advantage  of  them ;  and 
in  the  matter  of  allowing  them  a  fair  hearing,  and  afterwards  of 
publishing  in  full  all  they  had  thought  it  proper  to  write,  they 
did  them  every  justice.  Nor  need  this  oe  matter  of  surpiise 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  courteous  Dr.  Wardlaw,  and 
others  that  might  be  named,  took  the  lead  in  the  proceedings. 
It  really  grieved  them  to  do  what  they  thought  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  do. 

Plainly,  however,  the  point  should  have  been  made  one  of 
forbearance  among  brethren  who  i^eed  on  the  grand  cardinal 
doctrines  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Depravity  of 
Man,  and  the  Deity  of  the  Son  of  God.   And  we  doubt  not  that 
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a  more  cordial  feeling  wlil  soon  spring  up  between  all  the 
parties  in  the  churches  thus  rudely  separated,  both  in  the  Pres- 
byterian and  Congregational  churches ;  and  to  this  increase  of 
harmony  two  factors,  in  our  opinion,  wiU  mainly  contribute— 
recent  revivals  of  religion,  drawing  all  true  friends  of  the  Gospel 
nearer  to  one  another  in  love;  and  recent  assaults  of  scepticism, 
rallying  them 'in  a  united  phalanx  against  a  common  foe. 

Mr.  Mather  continued  to  minister  to  the  Congregational 
church  in  Ardrossan  for  a  short  time  after  the  four  Glasgow 
churches  bade  him  and  his  people  farewell  But  The  Christian 
News  having  been  projected  in  1846,  in  Glasgow,  he  settled  in 
that  city  as  editor  of  that  weekly  journal.  He  filled  the  editor's 
chair  with  great  dignity  and  success  for  many  years,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  generally  employed  in  the  delightful  work  of 
preaching  on  the  Lord's-day  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed 
Gk)d.  His  Christian  worth  and  urbanity  of  manners  made  him 
highly  acceptable  wherever  he  went  in  town  and  cojintry ;  nor 
did  he  desist  from  his  much-loved  labours  till  a  slight  stroke  of 
paralysis  warned  him  that  the  shades  of  evening  were  gathering 
around.  In  the  close  of  his  life  he  enjoyed  a  pension,  which 
the  late  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  kindly  settled  upon  him. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  church  in  Ardrossan 
continues  to  flourish  at  the  present  day ;  and  no  wonder,  for  it 
has  enjoyed,  ever  since  Mr.  Mather  demitted  his  charge,  the 
valuable  and  much  appreciated  labours  of  the  Bev.  Alexander 
Cross. 

We  must  say  a  little  in  next  article  of  certain  proceedings 
which  were  taken  in  the  north  of  Scotland  against  three 
Congregational  ministers  who  had  also  embraced  the  new  views, 
before  adding  a  few  observations  on  the  consolidation  of  the 
Evangelical  Union  since  the  period  of  its  origin. 


CONSCIENCE:   ITS   NATURE   AND  PREROGATIVES. 
By  the  Late  Rev.  William  Anderson,  LL.D.,  Glasgow. 
{Concluded  from  our  lent,) 

Having  shown  that  moral  accountability  rests  primarily,  as 
its  basis,  on  rationality,  and  is  independent  of  conscience,  the 
question  now  presses.  What  is  conscience  ?  and  what  are  its 
office  and  uses  ? 

Observe, then, that  there  are  these  twodepartmentsof  themind, 
the  perceptive  and  the  emotional :  the  perceptive  for  observing 
the  qualities  of  objects,  and  which,  being  placed  in  the  fore-paart 
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of  the  mind,  as  a  lens  or  prism,  transmits  to  the  back-part — the 
emotional — the  sunshine  light  of  good,  so  that  the  emotional 
department  is  affected  or  excited  with  pleasure ;  or  the  lurid 
&me  light  of  evil,  so  that  the  emotional  department  is  affected 
or  excited  with  pain«  Now,  conscience,  properly  so  called, 
belongs  entirely  to  the  emotional  department^  and  is  affected 
pleasmahly  by  the  sunshine  light  of  good  in  each  one's  own 
conduct,  which  the  anterior  lens  of  each  one's  own  judgment 
transmits  to  it ;  or  painfully  with  the  hell-fire  light  of  evil  in 
each  one's  own  conduct,  which  the  anterior  perceptive  lens  of 
each  one's  own  judgment  transmits  to  the  interior  sensibility. 
It  is  as  the  remia  of  the  eye,  and  is  affected  pleasurably  or 
painfully  according  as  the  transmitted  spectrum  is  the  angel  of 
virtue  or  the  demon  of  vice.  Some  of  you  may  not  understand 
the  reference  of  these  illustrations :  but  surely  the  following 
statement  is  level  to  the  ca]>acity  of  all,  that  our  feelvngs  about 
right  and  wrong  are  according  to  our  yadgmenU  of  right  and 
wrong.  That  if  each  one's  own  judgment  decide  that  he  has 
done  right,  then  the  inner  man  of  his  mind  feels  pleasure ;  but 
if  it  decide  that  he  has  done  wrong,  then  this  inner  man  feels 
pain.  Now  that  part  of  the  inner  man — ^that  heart  of  the  mind, 
if  I  may  so  express  it^  which  experiences  this  sensation  of 
pleasure  or  pain  is  conscience.* 

Having  thus  determined  the  nature  of  conscience  in  re- 
spect of  that  province  of  the  mind  in  which  it  is  situated, 
I  proceed  to  illustrate  its  nature  more  particularly  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  emotional  sensibilities  among  which  it  is 
located. 

I  shall  make  two  limitations  of  the  inquiry.  First,  I  shall 
confine  myself  ahnost  entirely  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature, 
operation,  and  uses  of  au  offended  conscience ;  for  unhappily 

*  ^Fleuiire  or  pain."  Is  it,  then,  the  same  portion,  or  organ  of  the 
emotional  deprtment  of  the  mind  which  experiences  the  one  sensation  or 
the  other?  Is  it  the  same  as  in  l^e  case  of  thg  retina  of  the  eye  which  is 
sifigU,  to  receiye  all  kinds  of  light  and  all  forms  of  spectra,  pleasant  or 
disagreeable  ?  Or,  changing  the  figore,  does  conscience  consist  of  onW 
one  chord  of  emotional  sensibility  which  sounds  sweetl j  or  harshly  accora- 
ing  as  the  judgment  may  tou<m  it  with  the  finger  of  yirtue  or  yioe? 
mthout  figure,  are  pleasure  and  pain  two  modes  of  feeline  of  the  same 
■asceptibility  ?  Or,  just  as  we  haye  two  distinct  susceptibilities,  one  for 
loye  and  another  for  its  opposite,  anger  (for  they  are  not  merely  positiye 
and  negatiye),  so  haye  we  not  one  susceptibility  for  pleasure,  when  the 
judgment  reports  we  haye  done  our  duty,  and  another  for  pain  when  the 
report  is  that  we  haye  yiolated  it  ?  In  other  words,  haye  we  not  two  con- 
sciences? Both  from  the  analogy  of  loye  and  anger  just  indicated,  and 
from  the  scrutiny  of  my  own  experience,  I  am  inclined  to  belieye  we  have. 
But  the  question  does  not  mucli  aflfect  the  illustration  which  is  being  ptlfy 
sued  in  the  text 
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there  is  more  experience  of  this  among  us,  to  which  I  m^y 
appeal  for  proving  the  correctness  of  my  statements,  than  of 
the  experience  of  a  gratified  conscience.  Besides,  as  a  general 
rule — ^and  a  wise  ordering  it  is  of  our  constitutions— the  emo- 
tions of  pain  are  more  vivid  and  intense  than  those  of  pleasure ; 
and  therefore  more  easily  apprehended  for  analysis.  Secondly, 
I  still  limit  the  inquiry  to  one  degree  or  phase  of  the  offence. 
There  are  three  such  states :  1st,  When  the  temptation  is  pre- 
sented, and  the  conscience  shrinks  from  imagination  of  the  pro- 
posed wrong,  (ah!  take  your  stand  of  resistance  here) ;  2nd, 
When  the  purpose  to  comply  with  the  temptation  is  formed, 
and  schemes  for  executing  it  are  being  agitated,  so  that  the 
protest  of  a  suffering  conscience,  through  the  fire  bein^  brought 
so  near  it,  is  made  with  greater  vehemence ;  3rd,  When  the 
deed  has  been  done,  when  the  murder  has  been  committed — ah, 
poor  me  and  you,  brother !  now  for  the  outburst  of  the  storm  of 
fire,  unless  our  consciences  have  been  so  indurated  as  to  be 
past  feeling,"  which  would  only  make  our  case  more  deplor- 
able. It  is  this  thiixi  state  of  an  offended  conscience,  still  sen- 
sitive, to  which  I  shall  restrict  my  observations,  for  the  same 
reason  as  before,  that  the  emotion  is  more  easily  apprehended 
for  analysis. 

The  object  being  thus  defined,  reflect  again  on  what  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  passion  of  anger,  betwixt  which  and 
conscience,  lying  in  the  same  emotional  region,  there  are  many 
features  of  similarity.  We  have  seen  that  in  order  to  be  angry 
there  must  precede  a  judgment  of  the  reason,  that  a  neighbour 
has  intentionally  injured  you.  This  mi^ht  be  sufficient  to 
induce  you  as  a  prudent  man  to  inflict  chastisement  on  him, 
so  that  he  would  not  be  encouraged  by  impunity  to  repeat  the 
offence ;  and  so  that  others  might  be  warned  against  imitating 
his  conduct.  But  lest  the  calm  calculations  of  prudence  should 
fail  in  producing  this  desirable  result — in  your  own  conduct^  I 
mean — there  is  annexed  the  impelling  emotion  of  anger,  to 
prompt  the  execution  of  the  award  of  your  reason.  Such  are 
the  nature,  office,  and  operations  of  the  passion  of  anger,  when 
your  reason  reports  to  your  emotional  susceptibility  that  a 
neighbov/r  has  done  wrong. 

Nearly,  if  not  precisely,  the  same,  are  the  nature,  office,  and 
operation  of  conscience,  when  your  reason  reports  that  you 
yourself  have  done  wrong.  There  is  first  the  intellectual 
judgment  that  you  have  erred,  which  might  serve  the  desirable 
object  of  inducing  you  to  repair  the  injury,  and  to  be  on  your 
guard  against  a  repetition  of  it.  But  lest  this  should  fail^ 
instantly,  in  the  rear  of  [the  intellectual  conviction,  in  the 
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annexed  emotional  department  of  your  divinely  framed  nature, 
there  flames  up  the  bui-ning  feeling  of  conscience,  impelling 
you,  if  it  may,  to  make  the  reparation. 

Here,  then,  is  distinctly  the  analogical  order.  When  your 
reason  reports  that  your  neighbour  has  done  wrong,  the  pas- 
sion of  anger  is  enkmdled ;  vrhen  it  reports  that  you  youradf 
have  done  wrong,  the  passion  of  conscience  is  enkindled. 
How  properly  designated  a  passion — ^though  I  know  not  that 
any  of  the  metaphysicians  have  spoken  of  it  by  that  name. 
They  have  so  sopnisticated  themselves  with  the  notion  of  a  sense 
for  perceiving,  relishing,  or  rejecting  moral  or  immoral  quali- 
ties, that  they  have  not  only  attributed  to  conscience  that  of 
which  it  is  not  possessed,  but  almost  entirely  overlooked  that 
in  which  its  great  power  lies.  I  contend  that,  according  to 
their  own  descriptions  of  a  passion,  conscience  has  all  the 
attributes,  and  nothing  more;  and  that,  in  their  classifica- 
tions and  nomenclatures  of  the  passions,  they  have  excluded 
that  which  is  of  all  others  of  the  most  intensely  passionate 
nature,  impelling  some  men  to  suicide,  and  inspiring  others 
with  the  heroism  of  martyrdom. 

Much  has  been  gained  for  the  illustration  of  our  subject  by 
establishing  a  place  for  conscience  among  the  passions;  but 
something  still  more  special  is  desirable,  on  the  nature  of  its 
emotional  sensations,  and  the  mode  and  force  of  their  opera- 
tion. Pursuing,  then,  our  analogical  illustration,  let  us  inquire, 
first.  What  is  precisely  the  sensation  of  anger  ?  It  is  difficult 
to  tell ;  and  since  you  are  all  conversant  with  it,  I  presume, 
you  must  make  a  metaphysical'  experiment  for  yourselves,  and 
judge  if  my  description  be  correct.  Well,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  command  attention  to  its  sensations  when  it  is  excited, 
and  their  subtle  galvanic-like  action,  I  would  describe  it  thus : 
I  feel  as  if  my  heart  had  been  set  on  fire,  under  the  pain  of 
which,  and  that  I  may  be  delivered  from  it,  I  am  instinctively 
impelled  to  STrdte  my  enemy — smite  him  with  my  fist,  smite 
him  with  my  staff,  smite  him  with  my  tongue,  smite  him  with 
my  pen — smite  him  one  way  or  anotiier  for  his  chastisement ; 
and  when  I  have  prostrated  him,  the  sense  of  burning  imme- 
diately subsides,  and  not  seldom  I  begin  to  be  sorry  for  him, 
and  wash  his  wounds  with  my  tears.  The  object  is  served  :* 
it  is  not  likely  he  will  repeat  the  offence,  and  neighbours  have 
had  their  warning. 

In  like  manner,  the  emotion  of  an  offended  conscience  is 
agonizing.  I  have  already  spoken  of  it  as  a  sensation  of 
scorching  fire.   But  metaphjrsicians,  rhetoricians,  and  poets 

*  ^  So  they  hanged  Haman  on  the  gallows  that  he  had  prepared  for  Mor- 
decai.    J%m  woe  the  kin^s  wnUh  /?aci>ferf."— Bather  vii,  10. 
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have  drawn  upon  all  natore  for  images  of  its  woefulness.  They 
have  represented  it  as  being  a  freezing  of  the  heart  with  cold,  a 
suffocation,  a  strangulation,  a  thick  darkness,  a  horrid  tempest^ 
a  shipwreck  among  rocks,  a  maelstrom  gulf,  a  volcano,  an. 
earthquake  of  the  soul : 

It  is  as  though  the  sinner's  doom 
Waited  not  for  the  sealing  tomb ; 
It  is  as  though  the  fire  of  hell 
Within  a  living  heart  might  dwelL" 

A  fear  of  punishment  or  presentiment  of  vengeance  is  usually^ 
represent^  as  being  part  at  least  of  the  pam  of  an  offended 
conscience.  But  it  is  an  unphilosophical  confusion  of  two  pas- 
sions, and  greatly  derogates  from  the  august  mystery  of  con- 
science, when  its  agony  is  simply  represented  as  being  the 
effect  of  violence  done  to  the  older  of  our  divinely-fin&med 
monJ  constitution. 

The  question  now  is,  By  what  means  is  this  agony  to  be 
stiUed  ?  Our  analogy  still  avails  us.  We  have  seen  that  the 
passion  of  anger  subsides  so  soon  as  we  have  smitten  and  pros- 
trated our  enemy.  In  like  manner,  it  is  by  a  kind  of  smiting 
and  prostrating  of  ourselves  that  an  offended  conscience  is  to 
be  pacified  This  self-smiting  consists  in  humbling  ourselves 
in  a  penitential  acknowledgment  of  our  fault;  in  subjecting 
ourselves  to  a  restrictive  resolution  that  we  shall  never  do  the 
like  again ;  and  exacting  from  ourselves  all  possible  reparation 
of  the  wrong  of  which  we  have  been  guilty,  Thus  will  the 
hell-flame  be  quenched — ^hell-flame  for  ite  pain,  though  of  hea- 
venly ordination  and  excitement.  There  may — ^there  should^ 
remain  much  shame  and  regret,  for  a  season  at  least,  if  not  for 
life.  But  the  anguish  of  an  incensed  conscience  wiU  have  sub- 
sided. It  has  served  the  end  for  which  our  moral  constitution 
was  made  susceptible  of,  and  subjected  to  it. 

Reflect,  finally  (for  the  proper  discussion  of  the  subject  is 
near  a  dose),  how  moral  accountability  is  increased  by  the 
annexation  of  this  passion  of  conscience.  We  have  seen  thai 
there  is  enough  in  our  rational  nature  to  constitute  us  account- 
able agents.  But  when  the  decision  of  Uie  judgment  is  enforced 
by  a  passion  of  such  intensity,  resistance  becomes  doubly 
criminal  It  is  as  if  the  red  flag  of  i^e  watcher  had  been  set 
on  fire  and  dashed  into  the  face  of  the  engineer,  but  that  in 
defiance  he  drove  impetuously  onward.  It  is  commonly  said 
that  conscience  is  Qoa's  vice-gerent  judge.  We  have  seen  that 
this  is  incorrect  It  is  the  reason  which  judges,  and  consdenca 
is  something  ^[reatly  more  formidable.  It  is  God's  vice-gerent 
avenger — ^iimicting  that  mysterious  agony  which,  according  to 
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the  divine  ordinatioii  of  thy  constitution^  O  sinner,  seizes  thy 
guilty  spirit  as  the  earnest  of  thine  eternal  doom,  unless  thou 
repent.  And  ah  !  if  the  earnest — a  mere  drop  from  the  vial — 
be  so  bitter,  what  shall  be  the  full  avengement  in  the  time  of 
the  emptying  of  that  vial's  wrath  ? 

I  have  thus  drawn  an  outline  of  this  important  subject.  In 
the  course  of  the  illustration  a  number  of  statements  have 
been  made,  a  particular  explanation  of  which  at  the  time  would 
have  injured  the  continuousness  of  the  discussion,  but  to  which 
it  is  desirable  to  revert,  in  the  way  of  supplement,  for  elucida- 
tion and  confirmation.  There  are,  especially,  two  of  tiiem 
which  require  this,  for  removing  or  preventing  injurious  mis- 
conceptions. 

The  first  is,  that  the  essence  of  morality  consists  Iq  each  man 
acting  according  to  what  are  his  present  convictions  of  what 
is  rignt.  That  the  question,  in  order  to  determine  if  he  be  the 
object  of  moral  approbation  or  blame  is  not.  Has  he  done  what 
is  truly  right  ?  but,  Has  he  done  what  he  himself  is  convinced 
is  right  ?  I  select  an  extreme  case,  the  better  to  test  the  principle. 
The  Papist  Bavaillac  assassinated  Henri  lY.,  by  which  deed  the 
reformation  of  France  was  nearly  extinguished,  so  as  to  languish 
there  in  weakness  at  the  present  day.  The  assassin  appears  to 
have  been  well  convinced  that  he  did  what  was  right ;  was  his 
conduct  therefore  virtuous  ?  I  answer,  Certainly ;  just  as  it 
was  virtuous  of  Calvin  to  prosecute  Servetus  to  death  on  the 
diaTge  of  heresy,  and  just  as  it  was  virtuous  of  the  Westminster 
divines  to  complain  to  Parliament  that  they  permitted  such 
sectaries  as  Mr.  Binney  and  Dr.  Campbell  are,  to  practice  public 
worship  in  covenanted  London ;  that  is,  supposing  they  were 
as  well  persuaded  that  it  was  their  duty  to  act  the  parts  the^ 
did,  as  by  the  supposition  RavaiUac  was  persuaded  it  was  duti- 
ful to  act  as  he  did.  When  some  may  express  their  wonder 
that  I  should  attribute  virtue  to  the  conduct  of  any  of  the 
parties,  I  return  the  compliment  by  expressing  my  astonishment 
that  they  should  question  the  soundness  of  the  principle.  What, 
sirs,  do  you  think  it  was  the  duty  of  the  men  to  act  difierently 
from  what  they  were  convinced  was  their  duty  ?  Pray  tell 
me  what  is  immorality,  what  is  vice,  what  is  sin,  if  it  do  not 
consist  in  a  man's  violating  or  refusing  to  obey  his  own  convic- 
tions of  what  is  right  ?  Some,  however,  wiU  reply  that  although 
they  admit  it  was  not  vicume,  a  certain  length  at  least,  for 
BavaiUac  to  act  as  he  did,  and  much  less  for  Calvin  and  the 
Westminster  divines  to  act  as  they  did  [how,  "  much  less"  ?J  yet 
they  are  not  prepared  to  admit  the  counterpart  that  it  was 
virtuous  for  tnem  to  act  so— especially  for  KavaUlac  [how. 
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again,  "  especially''  Was  it  not  ?  When  in  defiance  of  certain 
death  he  went  forward  and  did  what  he  was  convinced  waa 
his  duty  ?  What  is  virtue/^if  this  be  not  it  ?  Do  not  all  of  ns 
admire  the  faithfiilness  of  our  Covenanting  ancestors  to  their 
convictions,  and  award  them  the  praise  of  martyrdom,  when 
yet  there  were  not  a  few  of  those  opinions  for  which  they 
suffered,  of  which  I,  at  least,  for  one  do  not  approve  ?  I  wish 
that  those  who  may  regard  me  as  sporting  with  paradoxes 
would  not  only  observe  a  little  consist^cy  and  impartiality  in 
their  judgments ;  but  especially  that  they  would  not  under- 
mine that  fundamental  principle  of  morality  that  virtue  con- 
sists in  being  faithful  to  personal  convictions. 

How  easily  the  difficulty  would  be  resolved  for  some  whom 
the  foregoing  representations  may  perplex,  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  discrimination.  Is  there  any  distinction  clearer  than 
that  there  may  be  grounds  for  commending  a  man's  conduct 
under  one  aspect,  when  there  are  grounds  for  condemning  it 
under  another  ?  So  far  as  the  present  question  is,  I  have  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  distinction  being  made  on  a  memorable 
occasion,  with  a  terrible  force,  which  reverberated  like  a  peal  of 
thunder  throughout  the  United  Ein^om.  When  the  agitation  of 
the  claims  of  Koman  Catholics  to  amnission  as  members  of  the^ 
Legislature  was  at  the  hottest,  the  Duke  of  York,  at  that  time- 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  laying  his  hand  on  his  bosom  declared  that,  So  help  him, 
God !  he  would  resist  these  claims  while  he  lived."  The  sen- 
sation produced  within  the  House  and  throughout  the 
country  was  deep  and  tumultuous.  Next  evening  Heniy 
Brougham  was  at  his  post  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  hia 
counter-blast.  He  spoke  to  this  effect :  "  I  complain  not  that 
the  Royal  Duke  should  express  himself  and  act  according  to  hia 
convictions  of  what  is  right ;  I  rather  admire  and  honour  him 
for  that.  But  of  this  I  complain,  that  he  should  have  given  his 
judgment  an  education  so  defective  that  such  should  be  the 
state  of  his  convictions."  ITiere  is  the  whole  of  the  question 
resolved  in  a  brief  sentence.  We  are  responsible  for  acting 
according  to  our  convictions  of  what  is  right ;  but  we  are  also 
responsible  for  something  before  that — ^for  having  these  con- 
victions rendered  as  correct,  or  consonant  with  truth,  as  is 
possible  for  our  circumstances.  All  the  virtuouaneaa  of  acting 
conformably  with  our  convictions  may  be  coimter-balance^ 
yea^  over-balanced,  by  the  vicummeaa  of  a  voluntary  defectively 
trained  state  of  the  convictions.  Say,  honestly,  that  you  have 
exhausted  all  the  means  within  your  reach  to  have  your  judg- 
ment properly  informed  on  the  subject  of  your  duty.  Then, 
in  acting  up  to  that  conviction  your  morality  will  be  faultless,. 
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even  although  your  action  should  objectively  (i,  e,,  of  its  propet 
nature)  be  wrong,  yet  wiU  it  mbjectively,  (i.  6.,  so  far  as  your 
personal  responsibility  is  concerned)  be  right.  But,  unless  you 
are  prepared  to  say  so,  the  immorality  of  having  a  certain  state 
of  convictions  may  outweigh  do  not,  as  some  say,  annihilate) 
the  morality  of  your  conforming  to  these  convictions,  even  to 
martyrdom  :  so  that  the  morality  shall  only  mitigate  the  cen- 
sure of  the  immorality. 

So  far  as  general  character  is  concerned,  the  plea  of  some 
men,  that,  in  certain  circumstances,  they  acted  quite  conscien- 
tiously, renders  them  just  so  much  the  more  the  objects  of 
moral  abhorrence :  the  preponderating  element  of  immorality, 
indicated  by  their  having  such  consciences,  being  so  excessive. 
And  my  apology  for  the  general  character  of  Calvin  is,  that  in 
the  particular  act  of  his  savage  persecution  of  Servetus,  he 
was  not  so  bad  as  to  have  a  good  conscience  in  the  matter,  of 
which  there  are  many  indications:  whereas  the  good  conscience 
of  Ravaillac,  in  the  particular  act  of  his  assassination  of  King 
Henri,  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  immorality  of  his  general 
character.  It  convicts  him  of  being  guilty  of  that  primary 
crime — ^that  greatest  violence  which  can  be  done  to  our  rational 
and  moral  nature — that  mental  suicide  which  consists  in  a 
man's  abnegnation  of  his  own  reason — ^his  surrender  of  his 
Heaven-endowed  birthright  to  judge  for  himself,  and  the  con- 
signing of  his  soul  to  the  direction  of  a  Jesuit-priest,  which  is, 
as  directly  as  may  be,  the  selling  of  himself  to  the  devil,  unless 
there  have  been  a  personal  transaction. 

Estimate  now  as  you  can,  firiends,  the  evil  and  the  good  of 
Ravaillac's  conduct,  but  remember  it  must  be  by  the  same 
balance  and  weights  by  which  you  try  Calvin's.  It  is  a  critical 
manipulation.  The  one  prosecuted  his  victim  before  the 
magistrates,  to  death,  with  a  conscience  ill  at  ease ;  the  other 
perpetrated  his  assassination  with  a  conscience  applauding 
him.  The  balance  seems  at  first  to  incline  in  &vour  of 
Savaillac;  but  in  its  vibration  it  determines  for  Calvin.  His 
bad  consdenoe  turns  the  scale  in  his  favour  against  the  good 
conscience  of  his  competitor.  In  this  trial  of  them,  who  was  the 
least  wicked  man  ?  Some  thoughtless  ones  may  say,  Is  it  not 
most  paradoxical  and  absurd  to  represent  the  bad  conscience  of 
one  man  as  giving  him  amoral  preference  to  his  neighbour  who 
acts  with  a  good  conscience  ?  To  many  it  may  appear  as  a 
paradox ;  but  it'is  not  an  absurdity.  A  paradox  often  contains 
a  valuable  truth  when  it  is  resolved ;  and  the  resolution  in  the 
present  case  is  that  Calvin's  uneasy  conscience  indicated  moral 
sensibility,  whereas  Ravaillac's  satisfied  conscience  indicated 
stupor  or  death. 
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I  recall  jour  Flections,  however,  to  the  point  logicallj 
before  us.  It  is  this,  that  unless  a  man  have  taken  advantage 
of  all  the  means  within  his  power  to  ascertain  what  is  his  duty, 
his  conscientiousness  in  obejine  the  prescriptions  of  his  iU- 
informed  judgment  may  avail  him  but  little  in  the  moral 
reckoning.  What  then  are  all  these  means  ?  We  have  already 
seen  that  our  convictions  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  were  formed 
in  our  infancy  and  childhood  by  the  smile  or  frown  of  the 
nurse,  the  example  of  parents  and  seniors,  and  their  express 
teachings  and  prescriptions ;  and  afterwards,  in  youth  and  man- 
hood, by  our  own  calculations  and  reflections  on  what  is  useful, 
and  essentially  proper  and  r^hi  These  constitute  the  whole 
of  the  means  possessed  by  the  heathen,  and  according  to  the 
diligent  use  which  they  make  of  them  in  forming  their  convic- 
tions, and  the  faithfulness  witii  which  tiiey  conform  to  these 
convictions,  shall  they  be  judged  in  eternity.  "  These,  having  not 
the  [divine]  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves — ^their  thoughts  the 
mean  while  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another"  (Rom.  ii, 
14, 15.  How  defective  is  that  natural  law,  even  when  most 
studied  and  best  learned !  And  how  different  are  our  circum- 
stances and  consequent  weight  of  r^Broonsibility  when  a 
revelation  has  been  made  to  us  of  the  Will  of  the  Creator  for 
correcting  and  supplementing  our  defective  and  erroneous 
views  of  duty  when  we  had  been  influenced  and  reflated  only 
by  the  natuiul  law !  Speak  not  then  of  your  good  conscience, 
unless  you  at  the  same  time  assure  us  that  you  have  carefully 
pondered  the  divine  law  as  promulgated  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
so  as  to  have  your  convictions  of  what  is  dutiful  regulated  by 
its  prescriptions.  Otherwise  your  conscience  may  be  at  ease, 
self-satisfied,  and  self-applauding,  when  all  your  work  is  an 
abomination  to  the  Loitl.  I  dispute  not  that  your  conscien- 
tiousness will  avail  something :  I  contend  for  that ;  but  at  best 
it  will  only  act  lightly  as  a  counter-weight  to  your  other  great 
crime  in  refusing  to  inform  yourself  of  what  is  your  Master's 
law. 

The  second  point,  to  which  I  must  revert  for  preventing  in- 
jurious misconoaptions,  is  the  statement  made  m  the  general 
discussion  of  the  subject,  that  reparation  of  the  wrong  done 
will  alone  but  surely  quench  the  flame  of  an  incensed  con- 
science ;  that  the  flame  has  been  made  fierce  by  the  Author  of 
our  constitutions  for  the  gaining  of  this  end,  and  that,  when  it 
has  been  gained,  the  fiame  immediately  subsides ;  that  shame 
and  regret  may  remain,  but  that  the  burning  of  an  evil  con- 
science has  passed  away.  All  will  admit  tihis  when  tiie  wrong 
is  viewed  as  merely  affecting  a  neighbour.   But  some  may 
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question  the  statement  when  the  wrong  is  viewed  as  affecting 
^e  insulted  and  outraged  government  of  Qod.  They  may  ask. 
Does  ihe  necessity  of  reparation  hold  good  there  also  ?  Un- 
questionably, say  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
priesthood  of  the  Apostasy.  Fay  down  to  us,  the  anointed 
judges  and  revenue  officers,  the  penance  reparation  money. 
And  observe  you,  that  our  claim  is  so  well  founded,  that  the 
British  Parliament  are  compelled  by  the  force  of  truth  to 
acknowledge  it;  for  they  surely  could  not  otherwise  endow 
our  professors,  and  pension  our  chaplains^  for  the  teaching 
and  practising  of  it. 

The  question  is  primarily  for  me  and  you,  one  of  per- 
sonal conscience.  Must  we  make  reparation  to  the  divine 
govenmient  for  all  our  offences  before  our  consciences  be 
quieted  on  sufficient  grounds  and  without  self-delusion  ?  In 
answer,  I  ask,  first.  What  is  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  but  the 
means  of  reparation  laid  at  the  door  of  each  of  us  by  divine 
mercy  ?  f Gen.  iv,  7) ;  and,  secondly,  What  is  the  action  of  feith 
but  tiie  lifting  up  of  that  Lamb  of  Expiation,  and  the  carrying 
of  it  away  in  its  arms  to  the  tribunal  of  divine  justice,  and 
presenting  it  and  pleading  it  as  the  argument  of  its  forgive- 
ness ?  "Thy  sin  is  forgiven ;  go  in  peace,  and  sin  no  more,"  is 
the  response  of  the  conscience-pacifying  oracle.  Observe  par- 
ticularly ^what  is  the  Apostle  Faid's  representation  of  the 
matter.  In  Hebrews  ix,  14,  he  says  that  the  blood  of  Christ 
purges  the  conscience  from  dead  works — i.e.,  from  a  sense  of  the 
gmlt  of  works  which  deserve  death.  See,  therefore,  how  a 
correct  philosophy  and  scriptural  doctrine  harmonize.  Meta- 
physical analysis,  pursued  without  constraint,  had  brought  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  reparation  for  the  wrong  was  necessary  for 
extinguishing  the  flame  of  an  incensed  conscience ;  and  now 
we  find  the  Apostie  declaring  that  the  blood  of  Christ,  pleaded 
in  £edth,  is  the  needful  reparation  for  purging  the  conscience. 
All  the  difference  lies  in  the  figures  employed.  The  one  repre- 
sents the  conscience  as  being  i/nflxmCedy  the  other  as  being 
defiled.  But  they  unite  in  prescribing  the  same  cure  for  the 
disease. 

I  wish  I  had  opportunity  for  explaining  some  other  subordi- 
nate points  in  this  interesting  study,  especially  in  illustrating 
in  what  that  which  is  popularly  called  the  hardening  of  the 
conscience  consists.  I  qu^ion  if  this  hardening  is  an  indwra- 
tion  of  the  emotional  susceptibility.  I  suspect  it  consists  in 
the  manner  in  which  a  course  of  evil  obfuscates  and  obscures 
the  intellectual  judgment  of  what  is  ri^ht  and  wrong,  and 
that  an  cuwakerusd  conscience  is  the  result,  not  of  a  softened 
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emotionalism,  but  of  a  judgment  rectified  by  communicated 
truth.  There  lies  in  this,  evidently,  a  great  principle  of  educa- 
tion. We  can  rectify  emotions  only  by  rectifying  the  judg- 
ment. 

But  I  must  have  done ;  and  I  conclude,  first  by  expressing- 
my  hope  that  the  discussion  will  disabuse  the  minds  of  some 
that  there  is  nothing  interesting  but  in  the  material  study  o£ 
iron,  coal,  and  aci& ;  secondly,  in  illustrating  that  the  Holy- 
Scriptures  and  metaphysical  philosophy  remarkably  harmonize; 
and,  thirdly,  in  impressing  each  one  with  a  veneration  for  hi» 
own  heaven-framed  constitution,  as  having  lodged  within  him- 
self, as  a  part  of  himself,  a  vice-gerent  of  Qod,  which  signifies 
beforehand,  for  his  warning  or  encouragement,  what  shall  be 
the  bitterness  or  sweetness  of  his  eternal  award.  "If  our 
heart  condemn  us,  God  is  greater  than  our  heart.  If  our  hearfc 
condemn  us  not,  then  have  we  confidence  toward  Qod"  (1  John 
iii,  20,  21). 


FROM  GLASGOW  TO  MISSOURI  AND  BACK.-No.  1.  ' 
By  the  Editor. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FROM  LIVERPOOL  TO  QUEEN8T0WK. 

On  Friday,  the  24th  of  April,  1874, 1  set  off,  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Morison,  on  a  journey  to  the  United  States  of  America.  Our 
object  was  twofold ;  for  we  had  been  deputed  to  represent  the 
Evangelical  Union  of  Scotland  at  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Cuml^rland  Presbyterian  Church,  which  was  to  be  held  in  the 
third  week  of  May,  at  Springfield,  Missouri ;  and  we  had  also 
been  advised,  if  not  by  physicians,  yet  by  kind  and  considerate 
friends,  to  seek  in  foreign  travel  repose  to  the  mind  and  re* 
invigoration  to  the  wearied  frame. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  any  of  the  incidents  of  so  common  an 
occurrence  as  a  run  oy  railway  to  Liverpool,  but  shall  com- 
mence my  naiTative  at  the  moment  when  kind  friends  waved 
their  final  adieus  to  us  as  we  were  borne  away  on  Saturday,  a^ 
2  P.M.,  in  the  tender  firom  the  wharf  at  that  port,  to  the  i^p 
Ouha  (Cunard  Line),  which  lay  moored  in  the  middle  of  the 
Mersey.  Some  confusion  prevailed  in  the  goodly  vessel  for  a 
time  till  the  luggage  was  all  on  board  and  the  mail  bags  let 
down  to  the  hold;  but  at  length,  without  the  firing  of  signal 
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gan  or  any  other  token  of  fiEurewell  from  the  bustling  harbour 
around  us,  we  found  that  we  were  steaming  down  the  Mersey 
and  fairly  on  our  way  to  the  great  Republic  of  the  West. 

The  Irish  Channel  was  comparatively  cakn  on  that  Saturday 
night,  so  that  even  uninitiated  voyagers  were  able  to  enjoy  the 
first  repast  to  which  they  were  summoned,  and  also  to  walk  in 
comfort  upon  the  deck  as  the  sun  declined  towards  the  west. 
When  we  awoke,  however,  in  the  morning,  we  found  that  not 
only  were  we  coastingalonff  the  southern  shore  of  Ireland,  in 
firont  of  the  city  of  Waterrord,  but  that  something  very  like 
the  swell  of  the  Atlantic  was  beginning  to  tell  bo^  upon  the 
heaving  ship  and  some  of  the  grieving  passengers.  For  my 
own  part  I  was  unable  to  take  any  breakfast,  and  was  fain  to 
take  refuge  in  my  bed  again,  and  enjoy  the  comfort  which  a 
recumbent  position  gave. 

At  mid-day,  however,  a  yet  sweeter  relief  was  experienced ; 
for  the  Cuba  stood  in  for  Queenstown  harbour,  and  we  soon 
had  the  satisfaction  of  steaming  slowly  and  gently  to  the  very 
centre  of  that  fine  natural  asylum  for  ships,  which  used  to  be 
called  the  Cove  of  Cork  up  to  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria's  first 
visit.  As  we  found  that  an  hour  or  two  would  elapse  before 
the  London  mails  would  come  by  train  from  Kingstown,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Baxter,  of  Wishart  U.  P.  Church,  Dundee,  proposed  to 
me  that  we  might  go  on  shore  and  enjoy  a  little  of  the  religious 
service  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  church,  if  indeed  it  had  not 
been  concluded.  This  gentileman  and  myself  had  been  fellow- 
students  at  Glasgow  University ;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  meet 
thus  unexpectedly,  after  a  separation  of  thirty  years,  as  fellow- 
passengers  in  an  outward  bound  Atlantic  steam  ship. 

Queenstown  harbour  is  circular  and  almost  land-locked — ^the 
onlv  opening  being  at  its  southern  end,  that  bv  which  the 
OuJba  had  entered.  The  town,  which  contains  tnree  or  four 
thousand  inhabitants,  is  situated  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
hay ;  and  when  we  reached  the  terra  firma  and  looked  back 
upon  the  beautiful  little  inclosure  of  water,  we  observed  that 
Spike  Island,  the  sombre  convict  settlement  in  the  middle  of 
the  little  Mediterranean,  was  really  connected  with  the  main- 
land; for  a  bridge — apparently  of  wood — stretched  firom  it 
towards  a  quarry  where,  we  were  told,  the  prisoners  were 
then  labouring.  Along  this  via  dolorosa — a  veritable  bridge  of 
sighs — the  manacled  men  would  walk  to  their  work  on  Monday 
morning,  who  had  been  ''bound  in  afiliction  and  iron,  because 
they  rebelled  against  the  words  of  God,  and  contemned  the 
counsel  of  the  Most  High" 

The  houses  of  Queenstown  are  built  beautifully  on  the 
shore  and  rise  amphitheatrically  along  the  sides  of  the  hill 
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which  overlooks  the  bay.  The  handsome  Scotch  Presbyteriaii 
church  itself  was  some  little  distance  up  the  hill ;  but  we  were 
sorry  to  find  that  divine  service  was  over,  and  that  the  conOTO- 
gation  had  dispersed.  Some  scores  of  childrra,  however,  nad 
remained  for  their  Sunday  school  lessons ;  and  the  worthy  pastor, 
still  dressed  in  gown  and  bands,  was  teaching  a  dass  near  the 
pulpit.  He  received  us  very  cordially,  and  told  us  frankly 
much  about  his  church  and  people.  We  were  quite  interested 
in  the  programme  of  his  Sunday  work.  First  of  all,"  he  said, 
I  '  am  pulled  in  a  boat  in  the  morning,  about  the  distance  of 
six  miles,  to  the  fort  which  you  saw  bristling  on  the  heights  as 
you  entered  the  harbour.  Then  I  come  back  here  in  time  for 
forenoon  service,  and  besides  this  Simday  school  I  have  to 
conduct  evening  service  also.  Then  to-morrow  forenoon  I  have 
to  go  several  miles  off  to  preach  at  an  hospital ;  and  I  assure 
you,  gentiemen,  that  I  have  neither  too  little  work  nor  too 
much  pay."   May  he  be  fully  rewarded  on  high ! 

Time  pressed ;  and  we  could  not  wait.  2&.  Baxter  turned 
to  the  boys  in  the  minister's  dass  and  said,  "Boys,  I  will  tell 
you  a  short  story.  A  deaf  and  dumb  boy  was  once  asked  to 
describe  the  difference  between  a  falsehood  and  a  truth.  He 
took  out  his  pencil  and  drew  a  crooked  line  for  falsehood,  and 
a  straight  line  for  truth.  Boys,  avoid  the  crooked  line  and 
keep  by  the  straight  one  all  your  days."  It  was  the  only 
sermon  I  heard  ttot  Sabbath,  but  there  was  enough  in  ihe 
short  exhortation  to  be  made  a  blessing  to  an  immorUd  soul — 
enough  to  keep  a  man  out  of  Spike  Idand  in  the  bay,  and  to 
keep  him  from  consorting  with  the  "  spirits  in  prison  "  in  the 
world  to  come. 

When  we  reached  the  little  tender  in  which  we  had  come 
ashore  from  the  Cuba,  and  were  still  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  the  London  mails,  I  could  not  help  overhearing  the  way  in 
which  a  Hibernian  saleswoman  was  endeavouring  to  persuade 
A  gentleman  to  buy  some  of  the  lace  which  she  vended :  In 
troth,  sir,  there's  the  rose  on  it  and  the  thistle  on  it  and  the 
shamrock  on  it,  and  all  for  half-a-crown !  Who  would  not  buy 
the  rose  and  the  thistle  and  the  shamrock  for  half-a-crown  f 
Shure  and  ye  might  buy  it  for  your  wife."  "But,  my  good 
woman,"  rejoined  the  traveller,  "  that  is  just  my  great  grief, 
that  I  am  leaving  my  wife  behind  me,  so  that  she  is  not 
here  to  get  such  a  gift."  "  But  troth,  honey,  you  might  send 
it  to  her  by  the  post;  it  is  light  enough  for  the  post,  and 
it  will  go  to-day."  Only  an  Irish  hawker  could  have  pushed 
her  sale  so  well 

But  now  the  Holyhead  train  has  come  in,  and  we  steam  out 
to  the  Cuba  witii  the  latest  British  mail  for  the  United  States. 
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And  what  a  cdgbt  it  was — ^the  descent  of  120  sacks  of  letters 
into  the  hold  of  the  ship,  variously  marked  "New  York," 
''Boston/'  "Chicago,"  "St.  Louis,"  "San  Francisco."  I  was 
reminded  of  Cowper^s  lines  about  the  post-boy's  burden — 

"MeaeeDgers  of  grief  % 
Perhap^  to  thoasands,  and  of  joy  to  some ; 
To  him  mdifferent  whether  gnet  or  joy/* 

How  precious  were  these  bales  of  letters  I  Unspeakably  m^re 
precious  than  bales  of  mere  merchandise  could  be  I  How  many 
tears  would  they  draw  from  sad  eyes  1  And  with  smiles  how 
sweet  would  they  light  up  ^ad  eyes !  But  make  haste ;  bury 
them  quickly  in  the  hold.  We  have  no  time  to  wait,  and  have 
been  too  long  here  already.  Such  is  life,  al&s!  no  time  for 
sentimentalism,— often  no  time  for  sympathy: 

**  To  him  indifferent  wilether  grief  or  joy." 

Bat  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  fairly  off  now,  at  4  p.m. 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  26th  April,  not  expecting  to  touch  land 
again  till  we  have  passed  Sandy  Hook,  if  indeed  Providence 
shall  permit  us  to  cross  in  safety  the  wide,  waste  wilderness 
of  waters. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OK  THE  BOSOlf  OF  THB  ATLANTIC. 


Whenever  the  Cuba  got  out  of  the  still  waters  of  Queenstown 
Harbour,  she  began  to  pitch  and  roll  again  in  the  disagreeable 
manner  already  described.  An  attempt  to  sit  at  tiie  dinner 
table,  made  b^  me,  was  decidedly  unsuccessful;  for  I  was 
compelled  to  leave  abruptly  and  in  confusion.  I  soon  after- 
wards repaired  to  my  berth  again,  which  I  did  not  leave  for 
nearly  two  days,  that  is,  till  IXiesday  at  mid-Klay.  On  Monday 
quite  a  stiff  breeze  began  to  meet  us  in  the  teeth,  so  that  the 
motion  of  the  ship  became  yet  more  laborious  and  difficult. 
My  excellent  companion,  Dr.  Morison,  who  shared  the  same 
cabin  vrith  me,  but  who  assuredly  did  not  share  my  sickness^ 
kept  reporting  to  me,  all  day,  from  time  to  time,  "  that  the 
ashtof  the  ocean  was  something  grand  indeed — ^that  great 
bulows  were  beginning  to  roll  on  the  ver^e  of  the  horizon"; 
and  again,  "  that  two  gallant  fellows  had  just  climbed  up  to 
the  top  of  the  mizen  mast,  by  the  captain's  orders,  to  reef  a 
saiL"  It  was  rather  tantalizing  for  me  to  lie  cooped  up  within 
the  narrow  dimensions  of  a  close  apartment,  measuring  eight 
feet  square,  and  hear  such  descriptions  of  oceanic  magnificence 
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and  marine  intrepidity ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it^  since 
it  was  better  to  be  coznfortable  and  blind,  than  to  be  sick 
and  see. 

On  Tuesday  forenoon,  however,  my  cabin  steward,  who  was 
a  Scotchman,  by  the  way — a  Girvan  man — and  who,  therefore, 
took  kindly  to  me  as  a  brother  Scot,  began  to  scold  me  a  little, 
and  to  insist  that  I  would  go  upon  the  deck.  "  Of  course,"  he 
said,  "  I  might  bring  you  aU  your  food  this  way  to  the  end  of 
the  voyage ;  but  you  would  be  quite  weak  by  the  time  you 
reached  New  York :  and  I  would  like  to  send  you  on  shore 
strong  and  hearty."  So  he  helped  me  to  dress,  and  then  when 
I  was  dressed  he  helped  me  along  the  heaving,  creaking 
corridors  of  that  great  stdp,  which  looked  to  me  during  these 
lugubrious  days  uke  the  corridors  of  a  prison.  I  staved  on 
deck  throughout  the  rest  of  the  day,  but  felt  very  cold  and 
uncomfortable;  for  whenever  I  attempted  to  walk  about,  I 
became  immediately  sick,  so  that  I  could  only  recline  on  a 
seat,  with  the  chilling  breezes  of  the  Atlantic  blowing  round 
about  me. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  my  kind  steward  begged  of  me, 
since  I  had  got  on  comparatively  well  the  day  before,  to  make 
an  attempt  to  rise  to  breakfast ;  but  alas !  when  he  had  helped 
me  into  the  cabin  saloon,  I  could  only  fling  myself  upon  a  sofisi 
there,  and  beg  to  be  let  alone.  One  of  the  stewards  who  was 
waiting  at  the  table,  taking  pity  on  my  condition,  approached 
me,  and  said,  "  That  is  not  the  place  for  you  to  be  at  all,  sir, 
so  near  the  end  of  the  ship.  You  ought  to  go  to  the  smoking 
room  in  the  middle  of  the  ship,  where  also  you  can  get  the 
fresh  breeze  all  day."  I  was  very  glad  to  do  anything  that 
would  relieve  my  present  distress ;  so  I  suffered  myself  to  be 
led  to  said  smoking-room,  although  I  did  not  very  well  see 
how  the  breezes  could  be  kept  fresh  in  the  midst  of  tobacco 
smoke.  But  I  must  frankly  confess  that  the  change  was  of 
great  advantage  to  me,  or,  as  thev  say  about  soirees  and  con- 
certs, "  a  decided  success."  In  tne  &ist  place,  the  motion  of 
the  ship  was  more  endurable  there  than  at  the  cabin  end. 
Then  again,  this  roomy  apartment,  which  was  reserved  for 
the  patrons  of  the  weed,  was  on  the  deck  and  on  a  level  with 
the  engine-room.  And,  moreover,  the  free  ventilation  that 
was  required  to  blow  the  narcotic  fumes  away,  both  fanned 
my  temples  and  fiaivoured  my  condition;  for  I  found  it  far 
better  to  have  the  tobacco-laden  breeze  than  no  breeze  at  alh 
There,  then,  I  lay,  extended  on  a  simply  cushioned  bench  for 
several  days,  my  head  resting  on  pillows  which  had  been 
kindly  supplied  me.  My  food  was  brought  to  me,  from  time 
to  time,  by  the  attentive  waiters;  and  the  gentlemen  who 
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«moked,  regarding  me  as  a  temporary  invalid,  often  asked 
kindly  after  my  sensations,  and  did  not  seem  to  think  that 
I  was  at  all  in  their  way,  although  I  did  not  countenance  their 
custom  of  burning  their  idoL 

Overhearing  their  conversation,  I  came  to  know  several  of 
them  better, — ^that  is,  who  they  were  and  whither  they  were 
going.  One  young  Belgian  had  not  been  long  married,  and  was 
taking  his  interesting  young  wife  to  see  the  United  States  for 
her  wedding  trip — which  I  suppose  he  thought  appropriate — 
because  she  had  already  entered  the  united  state.  Another 
gentleman  had  come  from  Australia  to  Britain,  and  was  now 
continuing  his  commercial  journey  to  the  American  continent. 
The  Scotch  accent  of  yet  another  fellow-passenger  suggested 
incjuiries  which  led  to  the  discovery  that  he  was  a  comparative 
neighbour,  hailing  from  Barrhead.  A  sweet  boy,  too,  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  smoking-room  like  myself  on  account  of  his 
sickness,  had  been  in  Brussels  at  school,  could  speak  and  read 
French  like  a  native,  could  read  German  with  ease,  and  was  on 
Ills  way  home  with  his  mpther  to  St.  Louis  on  the  far-distant 
Mississippi 

I  overheard  conversations,  too,  which  sometimes  amused 
me,  sometimes  pained  me,  and  sometimes  cheered  and  edified 
ma  I  was  amused  at  the  shifts  which  my  fellow-voyagers 
were  put  to  for  the  sake  of  relieving  the  monotony  of  the 
voyage,  and  the  ennui  that  was  inseparable  from  their  com- 
pulsory idleness.  A  fitvourite  joke,  every  morning,  was  to 
ask  one  of  the  stewards  for  the  morning's  paper ;  and,  since 
the  only  new  real  thing  under  the  mn  was  the  authoritative 
declaration  at  twelve  o'clock  of  the  distance  we  had  run 
during  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours,  a  bet  was  generally 
taken  beforenand  as  to  what  the  exact  number  of  miles  would 
be.  What  pained  me  was  this,  that  the  back  window  of  the 
bar  opened  into  this  smoking-room;  and  I  was  sorry  to  see 
that  certain  gentlemen  of  the  company  tapped  very  frequentlv 
at  this  window,  and  consumed  a  great  deal  of  strong  drink 
in  addition  to  the  supplies  they  had  at  luncheon  and  at 
dinner-time.  If  the  thing  had  not  been  altogether  painful 
to  me,  I  would  have  been  amused  at  the  slang  names  by 
which  certain  alcoholic  preparations  seemed  to  be  known. 
Thus,  for  example,  I  heard  the  spokesman  of  a  thirsty  trio 
say  one  day  to  the  waiter  at  that  window,  "Brandy  and  water 
for  one,  and  dashing  billows  for  two!"  What  he  meant  by 
"dashing  billows"  I  did  not  know;  but  I  thought  to  myself^ 
as  I  lay  there  in  my  enforced  prostration,  that  the  billows 
dashed  so  well  without,  that  of  a  truth  we  did  not  need  any 
supplemental  surges  within. 
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But  I  sometimes  heaxd  what  cheered  and  edified  me,  as  I  kiy 
among  these  smokers,  not  smoking  but  played  upon  by  smoke, 
yet  happy  because  I  was  not  sick.  Sometimes  the  conversation 
took  a  religious  turn,  and  this  was  not  wonderful,  considering 
that  we  were  so  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  out  on 
the  bosom  of  the  deep.  For  example,  I  overheard  two  gentle- 
men, evidently  of  refinement  and  polish,  slide  gradually  into  a 
serious  conversation,  as  they  stood  near  me  one  day.  At 
length  he  who  sustained  the  chief  burden  of  the  colloquy  spake 
as  follows :— "I  never  knew  how  much  I  loved  my  son  till  he 
came  down  to  bid  me  good-bye  at  the  wharf,  this  last  time  I 
left  New  York.  He  is  a  very  nice  young  man,  my  son,  though 
I  say  it  myself.  I  have  never  brought  him  up,  do  you  know, 
in  any  rigid  pharisaic  way.  For  a  long  time  I  did  not  go  to 
church  myself  on  a  Sunday ;  but  since  I  began  to  get  older 
I  have  gone  once  a  day,  either  to  morning  or  evening  service, 
and  I  have  allowed  my  son  the  same  liberty  that  I  took 
myself.  Sometimes,  if  I  say  to  him  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
'Are  you  not  coming  to  church  with  us  ? '  he  will  reply,  *  I  doci  t 
feel  inclined  to-day,  father';  in  that  case  I  never  force  him. 
But,  perhaps,  the  veiy  next  Sunday,  he  will  say  to  me, 
'Father,  you  are  tired  to-day;  you  Imd  better  stay  at  home, 
and  I  will  take  mother  to  diurch.'  Oh,  he  is  a  very  nice 
boy,  my  son,  I  assure  you.  And,  do  you  know,  all  the  religion 
I  have  ever  taught  him  is  this,  never  to  go  against  his  con- 
science, and  never  to  do  anything  that  he  would  not  respect 
himself  for  doing."  Now,  I  must  confess,  that  this  theology  of 
the  smoking-room  pleased  me  not  a  little.  There  was,  to  bo 
sure,  a  deficiency  and  a  haziness  about  it  that  comported  some- 
what with  the  haziness  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  was 
spoken;  but,  for  all  that,  there  was  a  practical  honesty  in 
it  which  supplied  the  very  desideratum  that  is  wanting  in 
the  religion  of  so  manv  professing  Christians.  A  conscience 
void  of  ofiience  with  God  and  man  is  admirable  New  Testament 
religion. 

I  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  all  this  time,  that  is,  from 
Monday  to  Friday,  a  stiff*  breeze  blew  from  the  west,  of  course- 
directly  opposing  our  onward  progress.  By  the  Wednesday 
the  captain  had  ordered  all  the  steerage  passengers,  of  whom 
there  were  upwards  of  two  hundred,  to  Keep  below ;  for  the 
great  waves  daehed  every  now  and  then  so  furiously  over  the 
ship's  bow,  that  it  was  positively  dangerous  for  them  to  remain 
on  deck.  I  must  confess  that  I  hsd  never  seen  such  heavy 
seas  before ;  and  I  sometimes  thought  that  we  were  in  con- 
siderable danger.  Especially  had  I  this  fear  on  the  Thursday 
forenoon,  when  I  was  lying  in  the  smoking-room,  my  only 
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companion  in  that  wind-swept  apartment  being  a  young 
Spaniard  who,  like  myself,  was  crossing  the  Atlantic  for  the 
first  time.  We  heard  a  great  cry  coming  jGrom  the  steerage  end» 
and,  on  looking  out^  observed  that  the  whole  firont  part  of  the 
ship  was  filled  with  a  mighly  wave  which  had  just  broken 
over  us.  The  mariners  were  up  to  their  knees  in  water ;  and 
as  the  billow  rolled  up  into  the  smoking-room,  the  Spaniard, 
pale  with  alarm,  also  uttered  an  exclamation  of  terror. 
Althou^  I  did  not  share  in  his  cry,  I  must  admit  that  I 
shared  in  his  fear.  The  sailors,  however,  quicUy  let  the  water 
run  oat  at  the  port  holes,  and  when  we  asked  them,  as  they 
passed  us  hurriedly  at  their  work,  if  there  had  been  any 
danger,  they  only  laughed,  and  said,     It  was  nothing 

We  had  been  anxiously  looking  forward  to  Friday,  the 
1st  of  May,  because  we  had  been  1m  to  expect  that  the  new 
moon  would  bring  us  a  change  of  weather.  Nor  were  we  dis- 
appointed ;  for  at  mid-day  on  Friday,  the  wind  moderated,  and 
I  was  delighted  to  find  that  I  was  able  to  move  a  little  along 
the  deck  without  being  sick.  On  Thursday  we  had  passed  the 
Olympus,  bound  for  Boston,  which  had  left  Liverpool  two  days 
before  us ;  so  that  it  was  plain  that  the  Cuba,  however  much 
retarded  by  adverse  breezes,  when  compared  with  her  neigh- 
bours, was  by  no  means  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  in  point  of 
speed.  We  were  glad  to  learn  from  the  night  watch  on  Friday 
morning  that  we  had  met  the  companion  ship,  the  Chvna,  also 
of  the  Cunard  line,  that  morning  at  6  AM.  As  the  Gkma,  had 
left  New  York  at  the  very  hour  when  we  left  Liverpool,  it 
cheered  us  to  think  that  we  were  now  about  half-way  across, 
and  that  every  ivan  of  the  screw  would  make  that  half-way 
distance  less.  It  was  pleasant  on  this  Friday  afternoon,  also, 
to  see  our  hands  signaUinff  to  a  great  three-master,  and  getting 
tidings  as  to  her  name  and  destination  back  in  return  for  ours. 
I  was  also  able  on  this  day,  for  the  first  time  since  Sunday,  to 
go  into  the  cabin,  and  sit  down  to  dinner. 

On  Saturday,  we  were  olBT  the  Newfoimdland  banks, 
although  we  had  still  1,100  miles  to  run.  It  was  very  wet  in 
the  morning,  and  became  very  fc^y  in  the  afternoon.  This 
we  had  been  led  to  expect.  Fogs  are  common  on  ''the  banks'' 
on  account  of  the  cold.  In  all  probability,  icebergs,  we  were 
told,  were  not  very  far  away,  altnough  happily  we  did  not  see 
any,  and  did  not  run  any  down ! 

0^  Sunday,  3rd  May,  the  calm  weather  continued,  so  that 
we  were  all  able  to  attend  prayers  in  the  cabin  at  half-past 
ten  JLic  I  Uked  to  hear  tne  solemn  sound  of  the  Sabbath 
bell»  as  it  summoned  us  slowly  but  melodiously  to  the  worship 
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of  God.  We  could  not  hear  the  chimes  that  were  resounding, 
either  on.  the  British  or  tihe  American  shore ;  but  the  Cum 
made  very  good  chimes  of  her  own,  and  I  have  a  very  distinct 
and  pleasing  recollection  of  the  soothing  and  solemnizing  effect 
which  the  tinkle  of  that  bell  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  had 
upon  my  mind. 

It  seems  to  be  the  custom  of  the  Cunard  Company  to  ask  no 
ministers  who  may  be  on  board  their  ships  to  preach  on  the 
Lord's-day.  Perhaps,  viewed  from  one  standpoint,  the  rule 
is  a  good  one,  for  it  may  help  to  keep  down  the  jealousies  and 
heaiit-bumings  of  different  denominations ;  and  we  must  con* 
fess  that  even  good  people  have  not  all  yet  learned  the  difficult 
lesson  ''in  honour  to  prefer  one  another."  Still  all  the 
ministers  on  board,  both  on  the  outward  and  homeward  voyages, 
would  have  been  glad  if  any  one  of  their  number  had  heea 
asked  to  officiate';  and  the  majoritv  of  the  passengers  felt  that  a 
discourse  would  have  been  decidedly  acceptable.  On  this  occa- 
sion, however,  the  surgeon  of  the  ship  read  the  prayers  of  the 
Chmx^h  of  England ;  and  I  must  admit  that  he  read  very  welL 
Captain  Hoodie  was  present,  with  his  officers,  and  a  consider- 
able detachment  of  the  crew,  dressed  in  their  best.  As  there 
were  96  cabin  passengers,  this  reinforcement  to  our  numbers 
made  up  quite  a  respectable  assembly.  I  thought  that  the 
devotion  of  the  worshippers  was  sincere :  and  no  wonder ;  for 
were  we  not  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  held  the  winds 
in  his  fists,  and  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  ?  The 
responses " Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,"  "Christ  have  mercy 
upon  us,"  were  made  reverently,  both  by  fashionably  dressed 
ladies  and  by  weather-beaten  tars,  and  with  a  little  of  that 
unction  that  accompanied  the  publican's  ciy ;  and  when  we 
came  to  the  5th  verse  of  the  95th  Psalm  (which  is  alwa3rs  read 
in  the  morning  service  of  the  Church  of  England),  "  The  sea  is 
his,  and  he  made  it ;  and  his  hands  formed  the  dry  land,"  the 
comprehensive  words  seemed  to  go  home  to  every  heart  I 
was  glad  that  at  the  place  in  the  prayer-book  where  the  name 
of  Queen  Victoria  is  mentioned,  the  Doctor  added  the  name 
of  the  "  President  of  the  United  States."  We  were,  indeed, 
within  the  government  of  neither,  for  we  were  at  the  moment 
under  what  might  be  called  a  great  oceanic  theocracy ;  but  we 
had  left  the  dominion  of  the  one,  and  were  bound  for  that  of 
the  other,  and  therefore  it  was  right  to  pray  for  both.  A  brief 
prayer  was  read  toward  the  close  of  this  service,  invoking  the 
blessing  of  Qod  "  on  this  ship  in  which  we  are  now  saimig." 
The  Almighty  was  fervently  supplicated  to  bring  us  through 
all  the  dangem  of  our  voyage ;  and  consecrated  lives  were 
promised  to  him  as  votive  offerings^  if  he  would  graciously 
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permit  us  to  anchor  in  our  desired  haven.  Two  simple  and 
well  known  hymns  were  sung,  the  one  at  the  beginning,  and 
the  other  at  the  end  of  the  service,  the  tune  being  raised  by 
one  of  the  ''hands,"  and  exactly  at  half-past  eleven  the  com- 
pany broke  up,  many  of  them  doubtless  refreshed  by  com- 


It  was  well,  indeed,  that  our  service  was  concluded  before 
mid-^ay,  since  as  violent  a  gale  as  we  had  yet  encountered 
broke  out  upon  us  about  1  P.M.,  and  raged  for  twenty-four 
horns.  Whereas  our  average  speed  had  been  260  and  280 
miles  per  day,  for  the  day  ending  at  noon  on  Monday,  4th  May^ 
our  progress  had  been  only  159  miles,  the  slowest  we  had  made. 
For  a  while,  indeed,  we  had  crept  along  only  at  the  rate  of  5 
miles  an  hour.  The  passengers  were  all  a  good  deal  discouraged ; 
because  we  had  been  calculating  on  reaching  New  York  on 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  at  furthest ;  but  now  it  began  to  be 
feared  that  our  voyage  would  not  end  before  Thursday,  or 
later  still,  if  such  adverse  weather  continued. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  however,  the  gale  died  away,  and  we 
enjoyed  tolerably  good  weather  afterwards,  till  our  voyage 
was  ended.  On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  chief  engineer, 
a  Scotchman  also  (a  Fife-man),  took  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baxter  and 
myself  down  into  the  hold  of  the  ship,  and  showed  us  not  only 
his  great  engines,  and  the  ever-revolving  screw,  running  back 
from  them  to  the  stem,  but  also — ^in  a  flxd  lower  down  stiU — ^the 
great  fires  blazing,  that  might  be  called  the  source  and  centre 
of  all  the  power  that  had  propelled  us  against  the  billows  of 
the  Atlantic.  We  saw,  in  dark  recesses  too,  the  immense 
supplies  of  coal  which  had  been  laid  up  for  our  use  before  we 
left  Liverpool.  The  great  heap  was  nearly  exhausted  now; 
but  our  guide  informed  us  that  1,500  tons  were  piled  up  there 
when  we  left  the  Mersey.  As  I  saw  the  workmen  engaged 
before  these  blazing  furnaces,  just  as  I  had  seen  men  at  great 
iron-works  on  land,  like  those  at  Shotts  and  Muirkirk,  heaving 
in,  from  time  to  time,  fresh  supplies  of  fuel,  and  hardly  able 
themselves  to  stand  before  the  neat,  I  wondered  how  human 
skill  had  contrived  to  build  vessels  capable  of  floating  on  the 
water  so  long  and  so  far  away,  while  yet  their  fabrics  could 
endure,  without  conflagration,  night  and  day,  and  for  weeks 
together,  the  action  of  such  scorching  furnace  fires.  The  chief 
engineer  also  informed  us  that  the  engines  of  the  Cvha  were 
of  2,300  horse-power. 

I  ^ould  perhaps  have  noticed  sooner  that  it  was  a  daily 
source  of  amusement  on  board  ship  to  notice  the  mariners 
heaving  the  line,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the  rate  per 
hour  at  which  the  Cvha  was  going.   The  principle  of  calcula- 
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tion  is  just  this,  that  if  the  speed  has  been  so  much  (indicated 
by  the  amount  of  string  run  out)  in  so  many  seconds,  what  will 
it  be  in  an  hour  ?  Tet  the  speed  may  not  remain  uniform  for 
a  whole  hour;  and  thus  such  calculations  could  only  be 
approximations  to  accuracy.  But,  happily,  these  could  either 
be  verified  or  corrected,  when  the  captam  or  first  officer  ''took 
the  sun,"  as  he  did  eveiy  day  at  12  o'clock.  Even  so,  when 
we  compare  ourselves  among  ourselves  we  may  make  great 
mistakes ;  but  when  we  look  up  to  the  Sun  of  Kighteousnes^ 
and  make  Him  our  standard  of  measurement,  all  is  welL 

I  noticed  that  the  steward  put  the  hands  of  the  clock  in 
the  Cuba  back  25  minutes  every  day  at  12  o'clock,  that  is  to 
say,  if  0M£  speed  had  been  about  the  average.  He  got  orders 
in  fact,  when  tiie  meridian  calculations  had  been  m£^e,  to  put 
it  back,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  run  made  in  twenty-mur 
hours.  In  New  York  the  time  is  nearly  five  hours  behind  ours, 
because  the  sun  reaches  England,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
England  reaches  the  sun,  sooner  than  America.  We  used  to 
say  to  one  another,  in  New  York,  at  tea  time,  "  Our  friends 
in  Glasgow  will  be  thinking  of  retiring  to  rest." 

Early  on  Wednesday  morning  the  pilot  came  on  board. 
These  useful  friends  of  the  mariner  cruise  about,  off  New  York, 
on  the  look-out  for  vessels,  and  sometimes  run  out  even  a 
couple  of  hundred  miles  to  sea,  as  this  one  had  done,  in  the 
expectation  of  meeting  some  coming  ship.  They  sail  in  strong 
sea-worthy  yachts,  each  of  which  has  a  number  emblazoned  on 
its  piincipal  sail,  so  large  that  it  is  legible  a  great  distance  off. 
Our  pilot  s  boat,  if  I  remember  aright  what  was  told  me,  was 
marked  "  14."  I  say  "  what  was  told  me";  for  I  was  asleep  in 
my  bertli,  and  did  not  rise  to  see  the  pilot  come  on  board.  Yet, 
strangely  enough,  the  stoppage  of  the  engines,  when  his  yacht 
came  alongside  of  the  Cuba,  awoke  all  the  passengers.  We  had 
grown,  unconsciously,  so  accustomed  to  the  incessant  beat  of 
the  diligent  engine  and  the  splash  of  the  propeUing  screw, 
that  when  they  ceased  for  a  minute  or  two,  the  silence  caused 
by  the  cessation  startled  us  all  out  of  our  slumbers.  I  had 
often  moralized  upon  the  unwearied  activity  of  the  engine, 
whose  throbbings  we  could  hear  in  storm  or  calm,  and  in  the 
midst  alike  of  darkness  and  the  brightness  of  day.  It  re- 
minded me  of  the  natural  heart  of  man,  which  beats  from  the 
hour  of  birth  till  it  begins  to  slow  and  flutter  during  final 
sickness,  and  ultimately  ceases  strangely  when  death  comes; 
as  well  as  of  the  spiritual  heart  of  the  dmstian  which  pulsates 
unceasingly  to  the  gloiy  of  Qod  amid  the  storms,  of  affliction^ 
persecution,  and  temptation,  till  the  anchor  is  cast  at  length  in 
the  tranquil  river  of  nfe. 
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On  Wednesday,  it  was  found  at  noon  that  we  had  made  a 
ran  of  329  miles  during  the  previous  twenty-four  hours — ^the 
greatest  distance  traversed  in  a  day  since  we  had  left  Ireland. 
At  7  P.M.  we  met  the  Scotia — also  of  the  Cunard  line — ^which 
had  left  New  York  that  morning.  Evidently  the  city  of  our 
destination  was  now  near  at  hand 

It  was  matter  of  no  small  regret  to  us  that  we  did  not 
approach  New  York  by  daylight.  We  had  all  wished  to  see 
^ar  off  the  promontory  called  Sandy  Hook  and  the  shipping 
in  New  York  harbour.  But  we  saw  it  suflSciently  as  we  left 
the  American  shore  on  our  way  home.  I  may  here  remark 
that  the  cape  just  mentioned  is  18  miles  distant  from  New 
York,  and  is  formed  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  which  juts  out 
from  the  mainland  of  New  Jersey  in  the  form  of  a  Jiook,  and 
presenting  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  a  shore  covered  with 
«md — Whence  the  name. 

We  did  not  even  see  the  light  which  flashes  on  the  shore  of 
Long  Island,  revealing  the  first  land  that  had  been  visible  since 
we  had  seen  our  last  of  the  coast  of  old  Ireland.  Some  of  the 
passengers  had  waited  up  to  see  it;  but  Dr.  Morison  and  myself 
had  retired  to  rest  at  pur  usual  hour.  So  when  we  awoke  in 
the  morning  the  iron  heart  of  the  good  ship  Cuba  had  ceased  to 
beat  for  a  time,  and  we  were  anchored  on  Staten  Island,  five 
miles  from  New  York,  at  what  is  called  the  Quarantine 
Station.  I  could  see  the  elegant  villas  of  the  New  York 
gentry  on  the  shore  out  of  my  cabin  window  when  I  opened 
my  eyes.  It  was  as  when  a  Christian  who  has  passed  through 
much  stormy  affliction  has  Mien  into  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness, and  is  surprised  to  find  himself  waking  up  ^within  sight 
of  the  Celestial  (Xty. 


CHAPTER  m. 

OUR  FIRST  DAT  IN  NEW  TORE. 

Our  American  cousins  are  proud  of  the  harbour  of  New  York, 
and  not  without  good  reason.  Strictly  speaking,  there  are  two 
harbours,  separated  from,  or  connected  with,  one  another  by  the 
strait  called  the  "Narrows."  It  was  in  this  channel  that  we 
found  ourselves  at  rest  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  8th  May. 
The  first  of  these  harbours,  or  protected  bays,  is  about  ten  miles 
lon^;  but,  although  ships  nnd  refuge  there,  and  a  sweet 
asylum  when  a  storm  is  blowing  outside,  they  do  not  tarry  in 
its  tranquillity,  but  pass  on  through  ''the  Narrows\'  (a  passage 
which  is  a  couple  of  miles  in  extent,  between  Staten  Island 
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and  Long  Island)  into  the  second  or  proper  harbour.  There,  in 
reality,  are  to  be  found  vessels  of  all  sizes  and  of  all  nationalities, 
and,  at  its  northern  end,  the  marvellous,  tripartite  city  of 
New  York. 

If  we  passed  quarantine  that  morning  (as  I  believe  we  did), 
it  must  nave  been  wholly  on  the  auuiority  and  favoui*able 
report  of  the  doctor  of  the  Cuba;  for  no  examining  officer 
appeared,  at  any  rate,  in  the  cabin  end  of  the  ship.  Our 
breakfast  party  was  s^ewhat  a  peculiar  one  on  that  occasion. 
Almost  every  passenger  wore  a  different  dress  from  that  which 
had  been  used  during  the  voyage,  as  if  he  or  she  were  specially 
rigged  out  for  terra  firma.  We  seemed,  moreover,  to  be  taking 
our  food  in  haste,  as  if,  like  the  Israelites,  we  had  now  our  staves 
in  our  hands,  and  were  ready  to  go  on  shore  to  receive  the 
welcome  of  our  friends  who  were  expecting  us.  We  were  also 
more  communicative  and  frank  witn  one  another;  for  people 
who  had  not  exchanged  words  all  the  vovage,  now  nodded 
good-naturedly,  or,  shaking  hands  cordially,  said  a  fervent 
mutual  farewell.  As  we  steamed  slowly  up  the  four  or  five 
miles  that  lay  between  Staten  Island  and  New  York,  a  fashion- 
able young  lady,  to  whom  I  had  never  been  introduced,  broke 
the  silence  of  the  fortnight,  and,  pointing  to  the  New  Jersey 
shore,  exclaimed  with  even  dramatic  en&usiasm, 0  sir,  that 
is  the  home  of  my  childhood !" 

I  have  called  New  York  a  tripartite  city;  and  n©w  this 
peculiarity  of  its  site  began  to  open  up  to  our  view.  New 
York  proper,  containing  a  million  of  inhabitants,  lies  on  an 
island  called  Manhattan,  fourteen  miles  long,  and  on  an  average 
one  mile  and  three-fifths  broad.  We  could  see  the  great  city 
right  before  us.  Then  Brooklyn,  separated  from  Manhattan 
bjr  an  arm  of  the  sea  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  con- 
taining half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  a  comer  of 
Long  Island,  and  lies  on  the  right  hand  of  the  voyager,  as  he 
steams  up  the  bay.  Thirdly,  Sersej  City,  built  on  the  main- 
land, and  containing  100,000  inhabitants,  is  on  the  traveller's 
left  hand,  and  is  separated  from  Manhattan  Island  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson,  about  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
wide.  I  should  have  mentioned  sooner  that  divers  forts  guard 
the  approach  to  New  York  every  here  and  there,  some  built 
on  the  shores  of  "  the  Narrows,"  and  others  on  little  islands 
which  seem  almost  to  have  been  created  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  affording  piiptection  to  the  great  commercial  metropolis, 
of  the  west.  For  although  these  three  cities  just  described 
have  separate  constitutions  and  municipal  governments,  yet,, 
since  they  are  all  maintained  by  the  merchandise  of  one  port, 
and  are  coimected  by  ferries  that  keep  plying  day  and  night> 
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ihey  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  a  commercial  trinity — ^a  civic 
ihree-in-one. 

The  vessels  of  the  Cunard  line  have  their  landing  station  in 
Jersey  City.  Consequently  the  Ciiba  began  gradually  to  draw 
in  towards  the  left  hand  side  of  the  bay,  and  we  could  soon 
tell,  from  the  preparations  that  were  made  to  receive  us,  and 
the  few  individuals  who  were  on  the  outlook  for  our  arrival, 
where  the  exact  point  of  our  debarkation  was  to  be.  Dr. 
Morison  and  mysdf  were  gkd  that  we  were  among  the  favoured 
ones  whose  friends  were  expecting  thdm  at'  that  early  hour ; 
for  Mr.  John  Service  and  Mr.  John  Crawford,  both  brought  up 
in  churches  of  the  Evangelical  Union  in  Glasgow,  had  been 
apprised  of  our  voyage,  ai^  were  ready  to  give  us  a  warm 
welcome  whenever  we  set  foot  on  American  soil. 

The  first  thing  that  demanded  our  attention  was  the  ex- 
amination of  our  baggage  by  the  custom-house  officer.  Our 
various  trunks  were  very  expeditiously  spread  out  in  a  great 
wooden  shed ;  and  chalk  marks  of  approval  began  forthwith 
to  be  written  very  summarily  on  those  which  were  judged  to 
be  free  of  all  smuggled  goods.  The  official  seemed,  in  many 
instances,  to  walk  by  faith,  rather  than  by  sight,  for  several 
travellers  were  not  put  to  the  trouble  of  opening  their  trunks 
at  aJL  Thus  Dr.  Morison's  great  leathern  portmanteau  escaped 
altogether  unexamined;  but  surely  the  "man  with  the  ink- 
bom  "  thought  me  a  more  suspicious  character  than  the  Doctor, 
for  he  doomed  me  to  an  immediate  display  of  my  worldly 
goods  to  the  gaze  of  the  curious  and  the  critical.  However, 
ihe  inspection  of  one  trunk  satisfied  my  judge,  and  the  rest 
were  aU  marked  with  a  white  mark,  because  Uieir  neighbours 
had  passed  scathless  through  the  scrutiny. 

Our  first  care  was  to  get  across  from  Jersey  City  to  New 
York  ;  nor  was  the  transit  difficult,  because  one  of  the  ferries 
was  quite  at  hand  I  had  never  before  seen  so  great  a  ferry 
boat  as  that  into  which  we  were  led.  Carriages  of  aU  descrip- 
tions were  driven  into  the  central  part  of  it ;  while  hundreds 
of  passengers  were  accommodated  in  the  side  divisions.  The 
greater  number  of  these  seemed  to  be  gentlemen  crossing  to 
business,  for  it  was  now  fully  nine  o'clock.  I  observed  that 
the  principal  buildings,  which  overtopped  all  others  in  the 
panoramic  prospect  of  New  York,  which  met  our  eyes  as  we 
crossed,  were  the  spire  of  Trinity  Chm-ch,  and  the  dome  of  the 
new  post-office,  which  is  being  built  at  immense  cost  to  the 
community. 

We  might  have  hired  a  carriage  at  New  Jersey,  which  would 
have  crossed  in  the  ferry  boat  with  us,  and  taken  us  direct  to 
our  hotel;  but  our  kind  friend,  Mr.  Service,  advised  us  against 
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such  a  course,  because  we  could  not  have  hired  such  a  oonyey- 
ance  for  less  than  five  dollars — about  £1  of  our  money.  And 
here  I  have  to  notice  one  serious  defidenqr  of  which  British 
travellers  become  conscious  in  New  York,  aud  throughout 
America  generally — ^the  want  of  cabs.  Anthony  Trollopefdt  the 
want  greatly  when  he  was  in  the  United  States,  and  compkdna 
loudly  agamst  it  in  his  book  of  travels.  A  traveller  finds  no 
means  m  locomotion  available  between  an  expensive  carriage 
and  a  tramway  car,  or  onmibus,  which  generally  refuses  his 
baggage,  or  has  no  room  for  it.  Our  firiend,  therefore,  advised 
us  to  send  our  baggage  to  the  hotel  on  whidi  we  had  fixed,  by 
what  is  called  ''Adams's  Express"  (certainly  an  admirable 
institution),  and  follow  ourselves  iQ  a  series  of  tramway  cars, 
through  which  he  kindly  volunteered  to  pilot  our  way. 

As  we  had  to  walk  a  little  distance  to  catch  one  of  these 
cars,  almost  the  first  lesson  which  we  learned  was  another,  also 
unfavourable,  to  American  reputation ;  for  we  found  that  the 
public  streets  were  not  kept  in  that  cleanly  condition  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  our  own.  Evidently  nocturnal  scavenger 
work  is  not  carried  on  in  New  York,  at  leisust  not  so  searchingly 
and  sweepmgly  as  with  us.  Boxes,  too,  and  bales  of  goods  are 
allowed  io  be  piled  up  on  the  pavements,  at  least  in  side  streets, 
in  a  way  that  would  not  be  allowed  in  Britain.  It  looked  as  if 
the  Americans  were  so  intent  upon  making  money,  that  they 
did  not  care  for  these  minor  elegances.  As  to  the  state  of  the 
streets,  however  (which  we  found  to  be  comparatively  un* 
cleanly  over  the  whole  (Continent),  we  were  told  everywhere 
that  the  various  cities  and  towns  were  called  upon  to  pay 
smartly  every  year  for  all  sudi  needful  things ;  but  so  great 
were  the  venality  and  corruption  of  the  men  whom  universal 
suffrage  generally  put  in,  that  they  devoted  to  their  own  selfish 
ends  the  money  intrusted  to  their  care,  and  intended  for  the 
public  weaL  A  measure  of  rovnlyiavn,  however,  prevails  in  the 
great  centres  of  population  in  the  United  Stetes,  owing  to  the 
inmiense  influx  of  adventurers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  for 
which  no  system  of  government,  perhaps,  is  responsible,  and 
which  no  change  of  administration  could  wholly  cure. 

To  get  done  with  all  my  fault-finding  at  once  (for,  in  reality, 
admiration  was  the  emotion  which  almost  unceasingly  filled  us 
during  our  entire  journey),  we  were  surprised  to  see  that  the 
people  who  originated  the  system  of  tramway  cars,  so  commonly 
overcrowded  these  useful  vehicles.  It  looked  as  if  the  doctrine 
of  the  freedom  of  the  citizen  was  carried  out  practically  to 
such  an  extent  that,  if  any  individual  wished  accommodation,  it 
could  not  be  denied  him  as  long  as  there  was  standing  room  in 
the  conveyance.   Passengers  were  allowed  freely,  moreover,  to 
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jump  off  and  jump  on  either  before  or  behind,  so  that  the  tin- 
trammelled  dtizens  seemed  at  full  liberty  to  kill  themselves  if 
they  pleased ;  and  it  was  wonderful  that  serious  accidents  were 
not  01  common  occurrence. 

The  firevoort  House,  to  which  we  had  been  recommended  as 
a  quiet  and  respectable  hotel,  was  fully  three  miles  distant  from 
the  ferry  at  wmch  we  disembarked,  so  that  we  had  a  good  op- 
portunity of  observing,  during  this  our  first  ride  in  New  Yors, 
the  size,  bustle,  and  commercial  importance  of  the  place.  It 
had  all  the  roar  of  London,  with  its  riches  and  teeming  popula- 
tion too.  I  have  said  that  the  Manhattan  Island,  on  wluch  the 
city  stands,  is  fourteen  miles  long  and  not  quite  two  broad.  I 
may  here  observe  that  for  six  miles  firom  the  southern  point 
this  island  is  densely  occupied  with  the  houses  of  New  York, 
and  irr^olarly,  on  one  side,  for  four  miles  more.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  if  the  abundance  of  water  that  surrounds  the  great 
metropolis  be  advantageous  to  its  interests  as  a  sea-port,  its 
insular  position  is  somewhat  unfavourable  to  its  future  aevelop- 
ment  It  is  probable,  however,  that  when  the  island  of 
Manhattan  has  been  completely  filled  up.  New  Yoi*k  will  just 
overflow  more  abundantly  into  Long  Island  and  the  New  Jersey 
State.  Yet,  even  in  that  case,  the  fact  that  the  length  of 
Manhattan  is  out  of  all  proportion  with  its  breadth,  and  the 
separation  by  water  of  one  part  of  the  city  firom  the  other,  will 
continue  to  be  in  some  respects  a  disadvantage  and  a  drawback 
to  the  great  sea-port ;  yet  where  will  we  find  absolute  perfection 
in  this  world  ? 

The  Brevoort  House  is  in  the  Fifth  Avenue,  and  at  the 
comer  of  fSghth  Street.  This  descriptive  sentence  seems 
to  call  for  some  additional  preliminaiy  explanation  here. 
It  was  Philadelphia  which,  since  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  set  tiie  example  to  the  American  cities  of  naming 
their  streets  by  the  certainly  prosaic,  yet  convenient,  plan 
of  arithmetical  enumeration.  Before  the  idea  was  originated 
by  Philadelphia^  New  York  had  been  built  about  half  way  up 
to  its  present  terminus.  In  that  old  part  of  the  town  the 
streets,  both  in  their  construction  and  nomenclature,  exhibit  all 
the  confusion  of  the  old  r^ime.  But  at  that  half  way  point 
the  new  order  begins,  and  certainly  the  word  is  appropriate, 
for  the  innovation  is  most  ordeblt.  All  the  streets  running 
east  and  west  are  called  First  Street^  Second  Street,  Third 
Street^  &c. ;  while  those  running  north  and  south,  and  cutting 
the  former  at  right  angles,  are  called  First  Avenue,  Second 
Avenue,  Third  Avenue,  &c.  As  equal  distances  extend 
between  all  these  streets  and  avenues,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
reckon  up  the  interval,  in  yards  or  miles,  that  intervenes 
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between  some  inquiring  stranger  and  his  desired  destination. 
The  difference  between  the  length  and  breadth  of  New  York 
comes  out  clearly  in  the  fact,  wsA  while  the  streets  abready 
count  up  to  the  Seventy-third,  and  are  every  month  increasing, 
the  avenues  are  only  eleven  in  number,  and  cannot  be  increased. 

We  found  the  brevoort  House  to  be  quite  a  grand  and  yet- 
comfortable  place.  It  is  ''conducted  on  the  European  principle/^ 
which  seems  to  mean  that  breakfast  is  not  served  so  very  early 
as  at  other  boarding  houses,  and  that^  instead  of  being  expected 
to  dine  with  a  great  many  other  people  at  the  same  table, 
numerous  little  tables  are  spread  over  the  elegant  dining-room, 
at  which  only  one  party  is  entertained  at  a  time.  The  first 
thin^  that  arrested  my  attention,  when  I  sat  down  in  the 
waitmg-room  to  which  we  were  conducted,  was  the  peculiar 
coal  tiiat  was  burning  in  the  grate.  It  is  called  anthracite,'* 
and  emits  no  smoke.  It  loo^  like  charcoal ;  but  it  is  natural 
coal,  dug  up,  with  that  remarkable  peculiarity  of  smokdeaaness, 
in  New  York  State.  This  is  the  reason  why  New  York  and 
the  cities  on  the  eastern  sea-board  are  so  remarkably  free  from 
smoke.  Yet  we  were  told  that  the  anthracite  was  not  thought 
to  be  so  healthy  as  the  smoke-producing  species,  and  that  the 
secret  cause  of  the  blanched  cheeks  of  American  ladies  might 
be  found  in  the  invisible  fiimes  or  evil  influences  sent  forth  by 
this  cleanly  but  unkindly  coaL  My  lady  readers  will  all  be 
disposed  to  cry  out,  '*  We  would  rather  have  smoke,  and  colour 
in  our  cheeks,  than  no  smoke  and  no  colour!" 

Did  I  say  that  the  Brevoort  House  was  fashionable?  I 
should  even  have  called  it  aristocratic  or  princely,  since  Prince 
Arthur  took  up  his  abode  there  when  he  visited  New  York. 
Let  not  any  critics  say  that  E.U.  in  tliis  case  meant  that  the 
ministers  were  extremely  uppish,  for  they  did  not  know  all 
these  famous  facts  when  they  made  their  decision. 

We  now  sallied  forth  with  our  friend  Mr.  Service,  to  see  his 
place  of  business,  in  Canal  Street.  On  the  road  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  enjoying  our  first  ride  on  Broadway.  This  ereat 
tnorouffhfare  is  not  very  broad  now,  whatever  it  may  have 
been  tnought  at  the  time  when  it  got  the  name.  It  is  not  so 
broad  as  Argyle  Street  in  Glasgow ;  but  for  four  or  five  miles 
the  stream  of  traffic  is  unceasing  and  immense.  For  about  twa 
miles  the  street  runs  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  from  the- 
Battery,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  island;  but  at  Union 
Square,  near  Mr.  Stewart's  great  retail  warehouse,  it  takes  a 
bend  westward,  and  after  ruiming  a  mile  or  two  faxther  in  an. 
oblique  direction,  it  is  lost  in  the  comparative  quietude  and 
stately  dignity  of  the  Seventh  Avenue. 

A  stranger  sees  nothing  in  this  great  thoroughfare  to  dis-^ 
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tingoish  it  from  the  main  street  of  a  European  metropolis ; 
except,  perhaps,  that  in  their  zeal  for  advertising,  some  of  the 
merchants  of  New  York,  not  content  with  the  publicity  of 
signboards,  announce  their  wares  every  here  ana  there  by 
waving  strips  of  canvass  carried  from  one  side  of  the  street  to 
the  ouier,  much  in  the  same  way  as  triimiphal  arches  are 
hung  across  our  thoroughfares  when  a  royal  personage  is  about 
to  make  a  public  entry. 

No  tramway  cars  are  allowed  in  Broadway.  Omnibuses 
run  iusteady  and  these  are  very  beautiful  ones.  They  are  not 
much  larger  than  a  gentleman's  sociable,  and,  having  all  white 
roofs  and  sides,  they  are  both  promin^t  and  pleasing  objects 
on  the  street.  To  make  up  for  their  comparative  smallness, 
their  number  is  very  great;  and  at  one  part  of  Broadway, 
where  from  a  slight  eminence  a  view  can  be  had  for  a  long 
way  both  north  and  south,  one  would  think  sometimes  that 
the  row  of  these  elegant  vehicles  was  unbroken.  A  peculiar 
mode  of  lifting  the  fares  obtains  in  these  Broadway  onmibuses, 
which  both  saves  a  guard  and  prevents  dishonesty.  Every 
person  on  entering  is  expected  to  put  his  fare  (10  cents)  into 
a  glass  receptacle  which  is  exactly  behind  the  driver^s  seat. 
The  driver  can  look  back  to  see  if  the  right  fare  has  been 
dropped  in.  He  is  ready  to  hand  change  through  an  opening 
if  it  De  needed.  Thus  the  proprietors  of  the  omnibuses  trust 
to  the  honesty  of  the  public,  and  not  to  that  of  individual 
conductors.  And,  of  course,  since  it  is  well  known  that  every 
person  on  entering  is  expected  to  pay,  nobody  dare  decline  or 
fail  to  do  so.  A  fine  opportunity  also  is  alSbrded  the  gentlemen 
of  being  gallant  and  polite,  in  the  way  of  handing  up  the  farea 
of  the  &ir  ladies,  if  tney  be  not  within  reach  of  the  transparent 
receptacle.  In  the  tramways  the  fare,  5  cents  (about  twopence 
of  our  money),  is  lifted  by  the  guards,  as  is  done  here. 

Through  the  kindness  of  our  friend,  we  had  the  opportunity 
of  dining  in  a  large  New  York  restaurant  at  noon.  As  we 
had  breakfasted  early  on  board  the  Cuba,  the  recuperative 
repast  was  welcome.  I  noticed  three  peculiarities  in  this  great 
dining  hall.  The  waiters  were  all  black;  ladies  sat  freely 
amon^  gentlemen;  and  strawberries,  sent  up  by  rail  from 
Florida  in  the  first  week  of  May,  reminded  us  tnat  we  were 
now  dwelling  in  an  inmiense  country,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  which  an  Egyptian  temperature  had  prevailed,  at  the  very 
time  when  all  the  rigour  of  an  Arctic  winter  was  being  ex- 
perienced in  the  north. 

Inmiediately  after  dinner  we  repaired  to  the  office  of  a 
tel^raphic  company,  that  we  might  transmit  the  news  of 
our  safe  arrival  in  New  York  along  the  Submarine  Atlantic 
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Cable.  As  I  had  never  before  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  telegraphic  code,  it  may  interest  my  readers  to  be  told 
how  our  message  was  sent.  Each  word  that  is  "  wired"  along 
the  cable  costs  4fi.;  and  yet  we  sent  for  12s.  a  message  to  the 
effect  that  ^*  we  had  arrived  safely,  but  had  encountered  stormy 
weather."  And  of  these  three  words  "Glasgow"  was  one ;  the 
name  of  the  Glasgow  firm  to  whom  the  message  was  addressed, 
a  second;  while  the  entire  message  was  conveyed  by  means 
of  one  word !  How  coidd  this  be  ?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion reveals  the  mode  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  business 
of  the  world  is  conducted  in  these  days  of  modem  telegraphy. 
A  set  of  words  had  been  agreed  upon  before  we  left  GUasgow, 
each  of  which  was  to  have  a  certain  meaning.  Thus :  "  Floren- 
tine," in  honour  of  the  name  of  Dr.  Morison's  residence,  was 
to  mean,  "  Arrived  safe ;  Dr.  Morison  sick  during  voyage ;  Mr. 
Ferguson  not."  Blackfriars"  was  to  mean,  "Mr.  Ferguson 
sick;  the  Doctor  not."  While  "Evangelical"  was  to  mean, 
"  Arrived  safe,  after  a  rather  stormy  passage."  Eight  words 
in  all  had  been  agreed  upon  in  our  little  Sode ;  but  we  chose 
the  word  "  Evangelical,"  as  that  which  described  our  passage 
out  in  the  most  comprehensive  manner.  Why  Dr.  Morison 
and  his  friend  in  Glasgow  had  assigned  to  that  precious  and 
familiar  word  such  a  meaning  I  cannot  telL  Perhaps  there 
was  no  hidden  significance  in  the  selection  at  all  But  if  they 
meant  that  Christ's  blessed  Evangel  had  encountered  stormy 
seas,  and  would  vet  reach  the  shore  of  triumph ;  or  that  our 
little  Evangelical  Union  had  encountered  stormy  seas,  and 
would  yet  reach  the  shore  of  success, — as  we  had  suffered  for 
more  than  a  week,  and  yet  had  landed  that  day  in  peace, — ^ther 
would  only  have  been  seeking  to  express  what  was  true  bom 
of  the  ^;reater  and  of  the  less. 

Having  finished  this  important  piece  of  business,  we  set  oBT 
to  visit  a  Christian  gentleman  to  whom  one  of  our  number  was 
distantly  related  by  marriage.  John  Aitken,  Esq.,  had  left  the 
village  of  Cumbernauld  some  forty  years  ago  to  push  his  fortune 
in  the  great  sea-port  on  the  Hudson ;  and  he  has  now  reached 
a  high  position  in  the  city,  since  his  wholesale  and  retail 
warehouse  is  one  of  the  himdsomest  on  Broadway,  and  he  is 
universally  respected  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  besides  being  one  of  the  most  liberal  and 
beneficent  inhabitants. 

As  Mr.  Aitken  was  driving  us  along  the  Fifth  Avenue  to  his 
el^nt  residence  in  Forty-fourth  Street,  we  met^the  New  York 
jgentry  on  their  way  home  from  their  afternoon  drive  in  the 
Central  Park.  I  was  amazed  at  the  splendour  of  their  equi- 
pages and  the  unbroken  line  of  their  conveyancea   It  reminaed 
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me  of  what  I  had  seen  in  Hyde  Park  in  London,  and  the 
Champs  Elys^  in  Paris.  Indeed,  the  magnificence  of  these 
New  York  charioteers,  if  anything,  excelled  the  fashionable 
world  of  Paris.  And  although  the  ladies  had  not  so  much 
colour  in  their  cheeks  as  English  ladies,  they  had  not  the 
burnt  up  look  I  expected.  They  were  plump  and  buxom,  and 
besides  being  expensively  dressed,  were  generally,  I  must  add, 
extremely  good-looking. 

We  must  not  lift  the  veil  from  private  life.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  we  spent  a  most  pleasant  evening  in  this  Christian  home 
which  we  had  thus  early  gone  to  visit.  And  now  that  we  were 
fitr  away  from  old  Scotlimd,  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  Scottish 
stories  which  we  had  never  heard  before,  told,  moreover,  with 
a  pure  Scottish  accent  that  had  been  preserved  uncorrupt  for 
forty  years  amid  the  Babel  sounds  of  a  teeming  hive  of  human 
industry.    And  thus  ended  our  first  day  in  New  York. 

(To  be  eonimued.J 


TRUE  ECONOMY,  ON  SCRIPTURAL  PRINCIPLES. 

Ix  the  management  of  property  of  aU  kinds,  great  or  small, 
public  or  private,  economy  is  a  duty  which  no  prudent  man 
will  neglect.  It  requires  forethought,  self-denial,  and  practical 
imdom.  Expenditure  depends  on  income.  Dishonesty  begins 
when  desires  are  gratified  without  the  means  of  purchase.  It 
increases  every  time  debt  is  incurred  without  the  capital  or  in- 
come which  makes  payment  probable.  The  honesty  of  risking 
the  property  of  others  in  commerce,  of  trading  on  nothing 
but  borrowed  money,  opens  a  wide  field  for  casuistry.  Success 
justifies  many  ventures.  We  do  not  discuss  this  question.  But 
without  economy  no  scheme  deserves  success.  In  the  regula- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  daily  life,  economy  of  time  and  strength 
cannot  be  neglected  long  without  serious  consequences.  But 
are  there  not  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  by  many  the 
principle  is  misunderstood,  and  the  duty  neglected?  The 
temptations  to  extravagance  were  probably  never  greater  than 
at  present,  for  they  come  in  forms  which  appeal  to  the  tastes 
and  requirements  of  all  classes.  The  improvements  in  machinery 
and  the  rapid  means  of  transit  have  brought  articles  of  luxury 
within  the  reach  of  the  humble,  which  formerly  were  the 
ambition  of  the  wealthy.  In  the  spread  of  education,  new 
wants  have  been  fostered  that  call  for  gratification.  As  in 
themselves  considered,  more  refined  tastes  are  good  and  often 
ennobling,  it  is  all  tibe  more  difficult  to  show  that  they  may 
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lead  to  great  evil  unless  regalated  by  economy.  But  if  the 
want  of  foresight,  of  calculation,  and  watchfulness  lead  even 
the  righteous  into  trouble,  simply  through  careless  management 
of  possessions,  much  more  do  the  depraved  appetites  of  the 
vicious  and  intemperate  increase  the  dangers  of  ruin;  for 
economy  need  hardly  be  commended  when  the  law  and  love  of 
God  are  spumed.  However,  those  who  love  God  will  seek  to 
please  Him  in  all  things,  and  will  consider  nothing  unworthy 
of  consideration  that  may  assist  them  to  perform  their  duties. 
They  hold,  as  stewards,  tneir  time,  their  means,  and  talents;  and 
desiring  to  be  faithful,  they  wish  to  know  the  principles  on 
which  they  can  expect  to  manage  best  the  property  with  which 
they  are  intrusted.  At  the  great  day  of  awards,  when  every 
responsibility  will  be  measured  by  possession  and  opportunity, 
it  will  be  found  true  that  "he  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given; 
and  he  that  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that 
which  he  hath." 

The  claims  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  workman's  friend, 
if  widely  recognized,  would  lessen  not  a  few  of  the  evils  of 
trade  and  commerce  that  are  now  grievously  felt  Some  dis- 
asters can  be  traced  to  the  very  principles  which  are  advocated 
by  many  as  the  only  means  of  cure — ^principles  grounded  on 
selfishness,  productive  of  strife  and  misery,  and  antagonistic  to 
the  best  interests  of  society.  The  disputes  between  employers 
and  employed  seem  daily  becoming  more  rancorous.  A  spirit 
of  aversion  is  manifesting  itself  between  capitalists  and  work- 
men, beginning  in  heart-burnings,  and  often  ending  in  hatred 
and  open  hostility.  If  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  be 
worshipped  ignorantly  by  both  parties  as  at  present,  and  the 
higher  interests  of  men  disregaraed  in  the  race  for  riches  and 
the  struggle  for  power,  there  will  likely  be  more  disasters, 
crippling  trade  in  all  its  departments.  Our  hope  of  the  future 
rests  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel — ^not  in  sham  brother- 
hoods such  as  are  captivating  the  alSections  of  many  workmen, 
taking  them  under  their  fraternal  care,  saving  them  the  trouble 
of  thinking  where  they  can  be  most  usefiu,  by  fixing  when 
and  how  Ions  they  should  labour,  with  whom  and  by  whom 
they  should  be  employed ;  promising  liberty  and  lai^er  remun- 
eration ;  yet  after  all,  granting  only  restrictions  and  enforcing 
larger  subscriptions.  Some  associations  (e.  g,,  the  Litemational; 
are  founded  on  principles  that  would  soon  disorganize  society, 
destroy  security,  and  make  liberty  impossible.  Fresent  agita- 
tions may  subside,  but  no  permanent  rest  can  be  found  untu  tiie 
truths  of  Christianity  are  accepted  as  the  best  guides,  until 
workmen  listen  to  the  voice  of  their  friend,  who  said,  "  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
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give  you  rest."  WitBout  a  spirit  of  love  and  respect  for  jus- 
tice, such  as  Christ  inculcated  by  precept  and  example,  there 
must  be  constant  animosity.  But  if  men  come  round  to  God 
in  Christ,  the  outward  relations  of  man  to  man  will  be  rectified, 
pleasure  will  be  found  united  to  duty,  and  a  spirit  of  rest 
miGased  into  labour. 

However,  some  workmen  might  say,  This  may  be  all  true; 
but  this  change  for  the  better  can  only  take  place  gradually: 
the  selfishness  of  employers  requires  to  be  counteracted;  and 
as  we  cannot  command  a  cure,  it  would  be  better  if  you  could 
suggest  a  remedy.  We  see  to  our  cost  daily,  that  in  world's 
wesuth  it  is  plain  that  "  he  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given; 
and  he  tibat  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  even  that 
which  he  Kath."  The  rich  increase  in  riches,  and  the  poor 
in  poverty.  Now,  things  being  as  they  are,  and  the  spirit 
of  selfishness  rampant,  what  should  we  do?  How  can  we 
escape  from  this  principle  which  works  against  us  ? 

It  works  against  those  only  who  disr^i^  it,  and  do  not  take 
the  pains  to  yoke  their  purposes  to  it  What  you  should  do 
first  is  to  accept  Christ,  as  your  Saviour  and  Lord,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  his  service  try  to  spread  the  principles  of  love 
and  self-denial  that  he  inculcated.  So  long  as  you  are  giving 
the  weight  of  your  influence  to  the  side  of  wrong-doing,  you 
are  not  only  opposing  the  right,  but  helping  prmciples  the 
tendency  of  which  is  to  make  evil  dominant,  to  spread  and 
perpetuate  suffering.  Whatever  reformation  is  merely  out- 
ward is  merely  temporary.  The  internal  causes  that  produced 
the  external  disorder  may  be  left  untouched.  Although  the 
hands  of  the  dock  are  set  to  the  right  time,  if  the  weights 
and  wheels  that  regulate  the  hands  be  not  properly  adjusted, 
the  indications  win  soon  become  erroneous;  and  until  tiie 
inside  workings  be  put  right,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
time  indicated.  We  believe  that  the  afflictions  and  disorders 
of  society  arise  from  spiritual  causes — ^from  spiritual  disorders. 
The  wheels  have  been  moved  aside  from  their  true  centres — 
they  no  longer  turn  on  their  pivots  freely  and  sweetly.  They 
have  become  clogged  by  sin  and  dama^d  by  evil  habits. 
They  need  to  be  repaired.  Outward  reform  is  better  than 
indifference;  but  permanent  rectification  must  be  sought  from 
the  operation  of  those  principles  and  agents  that  can  cleanse 
the  heart  and  rectify  the  spirit.  The  truths  of  the  Qospel 
of  Christ  are  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  Hence  we 
advise,  first  of  all,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  men  everywhere, 
to  take  the  Lord  Jesus  as  their  Saviour  and  example.  But  as 
selfishness  prevails  in  the  world,  we  need  not  expect  to  pass 
through  it  without  suffering;  for  we  are  not  better  than  our 
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Master.  His  purity  did  not  protect  him  from  the  conse^ 
quenoes  of  evil  around  him.  Our  imperfections  lay  ns  open 
to  many  pains;  but  we  may  shield  ourselves  from  not  a  few 
by  practising  economy. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  two  Greek  words  for  a 
house  and  a  law;  so  that^  originally,  economy  referred  to  the 
law  of  the  household.  But  it  acquired  many  meanings,  being 
employed  to  describe  the  general  operations  of  nature  for 
the  preservation  of  life,  and  to  denote  the  arrangement  of 
work  systematically.  Writers  on  ethics  include  under  ^  econo- 
mics" the  duties  arising  from  the  relations  of  masters  and 
servants ;  and,  as  may  be  observed,  it  is  these  relations  espe- 
cially that  we  are  keeping  in  view.  We  define  economy  as 
"  the  judicious  management  of  the  powers  possessed." 

True  economy,  then — ^the  judicious  management  of  the 

Sowers  possessed — does  not  ex:clude  wise  liberality,  and  it 
oes  not  sanction  parsimony.  It  is  written  {Ftov.  xi,  24-31), 
"There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth;  and  there  is 
that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poveriy. 
The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat:  and  he  that  watereth 
shall  be  watered  also  himself.  He  that  withholdeth  com" 
(might  one  not  say  also,  he  that  unwisely  withholdeth  labour 
— ^for  there  is  no  difference  in  principle  between  the  with- 
holding of  com  by  the  farmers  before  the  com  laws  were 
abolished,  and  the  principle  of  strikes),  "  the  people  shall  curse 
him:  but  blessing  shall  be  upon  the  head  of  him  that  selleth 
it.  He  that  diligently  seeketh  ^ood  procureth  favours:  but 
he  that  seeketh  mischief,  it  shaU  come  imto  him.  He  that 
trusteth  in  his  riches  shall  &31:  but  the  righteous  shall  flourish 
as  a  branch.  He  that  troubleth  his  own  house  shall  inherit 
the  wind:  and  the  fool  shall  be  servant  to  the  wise  of  heart. 
The  fruit  of  the  righteous  is  a  tree  of  life;  but  he  that  winneth 
souls  is  wise.  Behold,  the  righteous  shall  be  recompensed  in 
the  earth:  much  more  the  wicked  and  the  sinner."  Those 
who  have  had  most  experience  of  life  are  best  able  to  corro- 
borate these  statements  of  Solomon;  and  the  verdict  of  the 
science  of  wealth,  political  economy,  will  entirely  coincide  with 
that  of  inspiration. 

Judicious  charity  is  not  condemned  by  wise  economy; 
although  improper  saving  from  a  parsimonious  spirit  will 
be  found  not  to  result  in  an  accumulation  of  good,  but  in  a 
diminution  of  blessings.  A  miser  is,  as  the  name  implies,  a 
wretched  man.  Although  he  should  renounce  all  luxuries, 
and  scrimp  all  necessaries,  like  the  one  who,  to  save  his  coals 
and  still  derive  heat  from  them,  fell  on  the  plan  of  carrying 
them  through  lus  gatiet  instead  of  burning  them;  yet  he 
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would  be  living  niggardly  but  not  economically.  Both  ex- 
travagance and  parsimony  are  opposed  to  true  economy* 
Neither  would  receive  the  sanction  of  Christianity;  for  we 
are  told  by  Paul  (Bom.  xiii,  7-14),  to  "  Render  therefore  to 
all  their  dues:  tribute  to  whom  inribute  is  due;  custom  to 
whom  custom;  ifear  to  whom  fear;  honour  to  whom  honour. 
Owe  no  man  anything,  but  to  love  one  another :  ...  for  love 
worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour :  therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law.  .  .  .  Let  us  walk  honestly,  as  in  the  day;  not  in 
rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wantonness, 
not  in  strife  and  envying.  But  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts 
thereof."  And  in  like  manner,  he  instructed  Titus  to  be 
blameless  as  the  steward  of  Qod;  "not  self-wiUed,  not  soon 
angry,  not  given  to  wine,  no  striker,  not  given  to  fiilthy  lucre, 
but  a  lover  of  hospitality,  a  lover  of  go^  men,  sober,  just^ 
holy,  temperate."  Now,  these  virtues  are  quite  consistent 
with,  and  can  only  be  practised  by  wise  economy,  while  they 
are  opposed  both  to  extravagance  and  parsimony. 

However,  there  are  some  who  practise  saving  on  the  neces- 
saries of  Ufe,  in  order  that  they  may  have  luxuries  to  gratify 
depraved  appetites.  In  city  me,  air,  light,  house-room  are 
almost  as  essential  to  health  as  food  and  water ;  and  yet  there 
are  some  who,  that  they  may  enjoy  their  pipe  and  their 
tumbler,  keep  themselves,  and  bring  up  their  families  in  close, 
ill- ventilated  rooms,  or  even  put  up  with  a  single  apartment, 
violating  all  the  laws  of  health,  and  removing  the  needful  guards 
of  decency  and  morality.  We  wish  not  to  say  a  word  against 
the  deserving  poor,  or  against  those  who  have  no  luxuries,  and 
can  with  difficulty  procure  comforts ;  but  when  labour  is  both 
the  capital  and  inheritance  of  the  family,  it  is  plain  that  a 
judicious  management  of  the  powers  possessed  would  never 
allow  the  interests  of  health  to  be  sacrificed  to  luxury  or  vanity. 
True  economy  would  make  provision  for  air,  room,  light — both 
for  the  body  and  the  mind,  ranking  them  among  the  necessaries 
along  with  bread  and  water.  Is  not  the  soul  as  much  in  need 
of  instruction  as  the  body  is  in  need  of  food  ?  Should  not  pro- 
vision be  made  for  both  as  essential,  and,  according  to  the 
income,  expenditure  regulated,  first  of  aU,  so  as  to  procure  these 
necessaries? 

One  of  the  curses  of  modem  life  is  the  passion  for  display,, 
which  leads  thousands  off  their  feet  in  the  pimsuit  of  finery* 
How  many  are  anxious  to  excess  about  that  wnich  is  of  second* 
ary  moment,  and  altogether  forgetful,  alas  !  of  much  that  is  of 
primary  importance?  Both  hetdth  of  body  and  peace  of  mind 
are  destroyed  by  the  reigning  fashion  for  show  at  any  price. 
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Understanding  economy,  then,  as  the  judicious  management 
of  the  powers  possessed,  let  us  next  consider  its  relation  to 
increase  of  good.  "  For  he  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given.*' 
If  we  trace  wealth  to  its  source,  we  shall  be  led  past  the  rights 
of  property  and  the  profits  of  commerce,  and  find  that  these 
have  sprung  from  tne  native  powers  with  which  God  has 
endowed  man,  and  the  dominion  to  which  he  was  appointed 
— as  we  read,  "  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 
after  our  likeness :  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish 
of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and 
over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  thaf  creepeth 
upon  the  earth.  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  ima^e" 
(Gen.  i,  26,  27).  We  have  to  pass  over  many  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion, firom  the  earliest,  in  which  we  find  few  men  with  large 
tracts  of  country  waiting  to  be  inhabited, — men  with  few 
wants,  and  these  easily  supplied  from  the  unclaimed  abundance, 
— ^men  having  no  possessions  except  in  flocks  and  herds  and 
the  treasure  they  could  carry  with  them  from  place  to  place. 
We  have  to  pass  over  the  nomadic  life  of  wandering  with  no 
fixed  habitation;  then  the  rude  settlements  for  defence  and 
intercourse, — ^the  village  life  in  which  workers  in  leather,  and 
cloth,  in  wood,  and  brass,  and  iron,  came  to  devote  themselves 
to  special  callings,  as  their  nei^hboui*s  became  wealthy  enough 
to  employ  them.  The  wealth  of  nations  grew  after  many 
developments  of  trade  and  much  progress  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  when  the  refinements,  conveniences,  and  enjoyments 
of  life  had  become  known  and  possessed  by  multitudes. 
Latterly,  we  find  the  necessaries  of  life  within  the  reach  of  all 
able  to  labour,  at  whatever  calling  they  may  be  most  expert ;  and 
with  higher  civilization  there  comes  greater  division  of  labour, 
until  every  man  in  a  citv  has  his  special  work  to  which  he 
devotes  himself.  Throughout  all  these  stages  of  civilization, 
with  all  their  varied  employments,  the  source  of  wealth  is  found 
in  those  abilities  of  mind  and  body  by  which  man  can  labour; 
for  the  sceptre  of  his  dominion  is  an  instrument  of  toil,  whether 
it  be  the  spade  or  the  spear,  the  hammer  or  the  pen.  Man's 

Eowers  to  labour  formed  tne  mint  of  wealth  before  coinage  was 
nown  or  money  was  in  circulation.  The  powers  possessed  by 
different  men,  in  even  the  most  complex  societies,  difier  chiefly 
in  this,  that  some  inherit  wealth  wnich  gives  them  powers  to 
command  labour,  and  others  inherit  only  powers  of  mind  and 
body  which  enable  them  to  labour.  To  both  classes,  however, 
accumulation  of  blessings  is  conditioned  on  the  wise  use  of  the 
powers  possessed.  Without  economy  there  will  be  no  increase 
of  good ;  without  economy  there  never  could  have  been  capital. 
By  economy  those  who  are  bom  to  labour  may  rise  to  affluence 
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and  honour;  from  the  want  of  economy  aristocrats  bom  to 
incomes  reckoned  by  thousands  a  year,  fiedl  into  disgracefid 
bankruptcy  and  poverty.  For  when  the  powers  possessed  are 
judiciously  managed,  "he  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  ^ven"; 
and  when  wast^,  it  is  experienced  by  the  spendthrift  that 
"  he  that  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that 
which  he  hath.*' 

If  a  young  lord  were  given  to  reflection,  he  might  say  with 
the  poet  Wordsworth,  thinking  of  resolution  and  independence  : 

I  heard  the  sky-lark  singing  in  the  sky. 

And  I  bethought  me  of  the  playfid  hare. 

£ven  such  a  happy  child  of  earth  am  I ; 

Even  as  these  blisBf al  creatures  do  I  fare ; 

Far  from  the  world  I  walk,  and  from  all  caxe. 

But  there  may  come  another  day  to  me — 

Solitude,  pain  of  heart,  distress,  and  poverty. 

My  whole  life  I  have  lived  in  pleasant  thought, 

As  if  life's  business  were  a  summer  mood ; 

As  if  all  needful  thin^  wovild  come  unsought 

To  genial  faith  still  nch  in  genial  good ; 

But  how  can  he  expect  that  others  should 

Build  for  him,  sow  for  him,  and  at  his  caJl 

Love  him,  who  for  himself  will  take  no  heed  at  all  7 

Besides  aristocrats  and  capitalists,  are  there  not  many  work- 
ing men  who  would  do  well  to  consider  the  same  question  ? 
For  if  we  take  no  heed,  and  pay  no  attention  to  economy,  how 
can  we  expect  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life,  or  ever  obtain  things 
necessaty  ?  Look  at  that  young  man  musing  on  the  future  and 
its  possibilities  of  disaster  and  success.  He  is  a  member  of  an 
hon^t,  industrious  family,  never  needing  to  beg,  but  always 
needing  to  work  to  live.  He  is  about  to  start  for  himself, 
at  least  he  has  come  of  years,  and  he  will  not  depend  on  his 
parents  much  longer.  What  is  that  he  is  saying  to  himself? 
— If  I  only  had  capital,  like  some  of  my  rich  school-fellows,  I 
would  outstrip  them !  Why,  man,  you  have  enough  to  begin 
with!  Where?  You  have  ^ot  a  sound  constitution,  s&ong  limbs, 
a  ready  hand,  and  a  clear  head.  The  economy  of  your  parents 
has  given  you  as  good  an  education  as  you  desired,  and  you  have 
been  sustained  by  their  labour  while  you  were  learning  your 
trade.  If  you  manage  judiciously  the  powers  you  possess,  if 
you  exercise  economy,  your  good  things  will  accumulate ;  soon 
you  will  possess  capital,  and  find  that  increase  is  given  to  him 
that  hath,  and  in  proportion  to  the  amount  possessed,  and  the 
wisdom  with  which  it  is  controlled.  If  you  deny  yourself 
luxuries,  preserve  your  health  by  temperance,  acquire  skill  by 
experience,  keep  your  expenditure  at  least  a  penny  less  than 
your  income,  you  will  soon  possess  capital  that  you  may 
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apply  it  to  purposes  of  reproduction  or  refinement.  But  if  you 
form  bad  habits,  and  instead  of  denying  yourself,  fall  into  one 
indulgence  after  another,  run  into  debt,  forsiJce  the  church,  be- 
gin to  frequent  the  tavern  to  drown  regret  and  banish  care» 
you  will  soon  find  that  ^he  that  hath  not,  fix>m  him  shall  be 
taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath." 

K  men  join  with  other  malcontents  in  combinations  to  keep 
those  that  have  more  skill  and  industry  from  winning  the  first 
rewards  of  their  economy,  they  act  unjustly  and  tyrannically,  as 
they  would  not  wish  to  be  done  to ;  and  if  to  carry  out  ill- 
considered  resolutions  they  refuse  to  labour  and  try  to  keep 
others  from  working  in  order  that  they  may  force  the  employer 
to  raise  wages  to  a  higher  rate  than  he  thinks  wise,  then  they 
manage  the  powers  uiey  possess  injudiciously,  and  idleness 
and  strife  will  soon  make  matters  worse — involving  them  in 
difficulties  that  may  shackle  their  enei^es  for  life,  brinmng 
much  suffering  upon  many  families,  and  loss  to  tiie  whole 
community. 

Give  heed  to  a  parable.  In  the  backwoods  of  America, 
distant  many  miles  from  any  town,  there  was  a  small  village, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  had  met  to  consult  about  the  erection 
of  a  mill.  Their  fields  produced  excellent  wheat,  but  they 
could  not  afford  to  cany  it  through  the  forest  to  be  ground  into 
flour.  They  would  gain  much  time  and  save  much  labour  if 
there  was  a  mill  in  their  village.  One  man  had  been  a  miller, 
and  he  had  saved  as  much  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour  as  would 
enable  him  to  purchase  the  requisite  machinery.  The  others 
promised  to  put  up  the  building  and  prepare  the  water-course, 
reserving  to  themselves  the  right  to  put  on  another  pair  of 
stones  to  be  driven  by  the  same  water-power,  if  they  should 
think  it  advisable  to  do  so.  When  the  mill  was  set  a-going 
thei*e  was  general  rejoicing:  for  the  women,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  bruise  the  wheat  as  best  they  could,  were  re- 
lieved from  their  labour ;  and  everybody  was  glad  to  pay  the 
miller.  But  in  some  years  there  was  a  general  murmuring  that 
the  miller  was  growing  too  rich,  and  the  farmers  demanded 
that  he  should  reduce  ms  prices,  in  order  that  they  might  earn 
more  profita  He  refused,  and  they  determined  to  stop  his 
trade.  He  could  purchase  grain  now  and  could  sell  the  flour; 
so  they  saw  that  to  strike  an  effectual  blow  they  must  stop  the 
mill.  One  proposed  to  lay  a  log  across  the  wheel,  and  so 
damage  the  maoiinery ;  others  proposed  to  fill  up  the  mouth  of 
the  lade,  and  keep  the  water  out.  This  they  did.  The  miller 
would  not  attempt  to  remove  the  obstructions,  for  he  saw  that 
there  would  be  no  end  to  demands.  By  and  by  the  flour  went 
done,  and  every  household  felt  that  the  mill  was  stopped.  For 
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before  they  could  bake  their  bread  the  wives  had  to  set  to  work 
aud  grind  the  wheat ;  and  then  the  bread  was  so  coarse,  com- 
pared with  what  they  were  used  to,  timt  the  husks  in  every 
bite  reminded  them  all  painfully  that  the  mill  was  stopped. 

What  fools  they  were,  you  say,  "to  turn  off  the  water- 
power,  when  they  were  at  liberty  to  put  on  another  pair  of 
stones;  and  that  could  have  been  done  by  a  little  economy,  and 
with  less  trouble  than  they  had  taken  to  stop  the  mill" 

But  consider,  working-men,  do  vou  not  condemn  yourselves, 
in  pointing  out  the  folly  of  these  mrmers  ? 

Need  we  explain  how  this  illustrates  the  folly  of  strikes ;  and 
how  these  might  be  avoided  altogel^er  if  the  working-men 
would  combine  to  economi:^^,  to  raise  capital  to  compete  in  a 
fair  trade,  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  reap  the  profits 
that  are  going.  No  one  should  object  to  combinauons  for  this 
purpose  ;  and  it  is  a  remedy  capable  of  being  applied  immedi- 
ately, without  damaging  the  trade  of  the  country,  or  turning 
off  the  powers  of  lal^ur  into  forced  idleness.  It  is  a  practical 
remedy  for  individuals,  even  although  they  do  not  find  it 
practicable  to  have  co-operative  associations.  By  the  judicious 
management  of  the  powers  thev  possessed,  working-men 
bave  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands  for  the  lamentable 
<lisputes  between  capital  and  labour,  and  the  grievances  firom 
which  recent  strikes  nave  sprung. 

True,  it  is  a  slow  method  of  acquiring  a  greater  command  of 
labour,  by  acquiring  wealth;  but  it  is  safe  and  right  Take 
an  illustration  from  Germany: — 

The  data  collected  by  Mr.  Morier,  at  Vienna^  establiBh  two  important 
facta — the  absence  from  Germany  of  trades'  unions  aud  the  remarkable 
development  of  co-operative  associations.  Combination  laws  directlv,  and 
the  strong  prerogative  of  the  police,  have  largely  contributed  to  the  absence 
of  trades'  unionism.  Owing  to  the  partial  liberty  of  association  introduced 
after  1848,  and  to  the  interpretation  of  the  law  given  by  the  Prussian 
tribonalB,  co-operative  association,  as  distinguished  from  association  for 
"trade  purposes/'  has  been  allowed  to  develop  itself  comparatively  un- 
hindered. Mr.  Morier  points  out  that  traaes'  unionism  contemplates 
capital  as  something  to  a  certain  extent  antagonistic  to  labour,  and  that  it 
repudiates  the  principle  of  harmony  between  the  two,  which  it  is  the  boast 
of  the  economists  that  they  have  established  ;  and  then  he  says  that  exactly 
the  reverse  of  this  is  the  object  proposed  by  co-operation  as  preached  and 
practiaed  in  Germany.  It  accepts  all  the  tenets  of  the  economic  faith, 
loudly  proclaims  the  harmony  between  labour  and  capital,  aims  at  the 
maximum  of  production,  at  the  indefinite  increase  of  the  wages  fund,  and 
at  Uie  distribution  of  the  wealth  produced  in  the  ratio  of  the  risks  incurred 
and  Uie  labour  done.  The  eenend  diffusion  of  the  co-operative  spirit  in 
Germany,  with  the  mania  for  saving,  and  the  productive  application  of 
these  savmgs  which  it  engenders,  will  tend,  Mr.  Morier  thinks,  to  prevent 
the  development  of  a  svstem  the  first  stages  of  which  must  necessariljr  be 
accompanied  by  unproductive  expenditure  and  all  the  pinching  and  sacrifice 
41^  saving  without  the  prospect  of  incoming  dividends,    fle  iixdoses  a 
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paper  on  the  co-operative  associations  of  the  Zoliverein.  .  .  .  The  most 
important  productive  association  is  that  of  the  machine  makers  of  Chem- 
nitz, started  400  workmen.  The  most  successful  is  that  of  the  dock- 
makers  at  Fneburg.  Fourteen  dismissed  journeymen  clubbed  their 
savings,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  paid  60  per  cent  dividend  on 
their  shture  capital  of  1,182  thalers." 

The  necessaries  and  enjoyments  of  life  are  procured  by  labour^ 
by  taxing  the  strength  of  brain  and  muscle.  For  labour  is 
wealth.  Money  is  but  the  currency  of  labour.  The  amoimt 
saved  by  wise  self-denial,  that  may  be  applied  to  purposes  of 
reproduction,  is  now,  as  it  was  when  the  nrst  hunter  preserved 
the  spoils  of  the  chase,  the  nest-egg  of  capital.  Accumulatioi^ 
of  goods  depends  then,  first  of  al^  on  economy,  on  labour  and 
setf-control,  on  self-denial  of  present  enjoyment,  for  the  sake- 
of  the  future.  In  world's  wealth  it  is  on  these  conditions  that 
he  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given.  Half  the  folly  of  men  may 
be  attributed  to  short-sighte&ess.  If  the  immemate  effects  of 
conduct  be  enjoyable,  they  are  careless  of  ultimate  consequences. 
But  if  high  wages  were  obtained  as  often  as  they  are  demanded, 
for  a  limited  period,  it  is  plain  to  all  that  there  must  be  a 
limit.  For  it  is  demonstrable  by  the  known  laws  of  political 
economy,  that  the  consequences  would  be  a  rise  in  prices  of 
all  commodities ;  and  the  labour  of  the  ftiture  would  De  taxed 
very  heavily  to  redeem  the  enforced  idleness  of  strikes.  These 
would  be  the  results,  if  capital  were  not  transferred  to  more- 
pleasant  and  equally  remunerative  branches  of  industry.  But 
if  workmen  try  to  make  capital  as  little  remunerative  as  pos- 
sible, and  so  lessen  the  amount  that  can  be  devoted  to  the 
employment  of  labour,  it  is  plain  their  mischief  shall  return 
upon  their  own  heads. 

The  strike  of  the  miners  in  Scotland  this  year  has  resulted 
in  loss  similar  to  that  in  Pennsylvania  in  1867 : — 

"  Cost  op  a  Strike  in  Pennstlvania. — ^The  great  strike  just  at  an  end 
in  the  ironworks  of  Pennsylvania  has  ended  bidly  for  the  strikers.  The 
origin  of  the  strike  was  an  annoancement  bj  the  ironmasters,  in  December 
last,  that  in  consequence  of  the  decline  in  prices,  the  wases  of  puddlers — 
then  receiving  9  dol&  a  ton — would  be  reduced.  On  hearing  this  the* 
puddlers  struck;  and  the  other  workmen  dependent  on  them  were,  of 
course,  compelled  to  follow  their  example.  Three  thousand  men  have 
consequently  been  out  of  work  for  seven  montha  The  dispute  has  now 
been  arranged  on  the  following  basis: — ^The  puddlers  are  to  receive  9  dols.. 
per  ton  for  the  first  fortnijg;ht  in  August,  and  after  that  date  are  to  be  paid! 
m  proportion  to  the  selling  price  of  iron.  To  attain  this  result — ^which. 
thej  might  readily  have  attained  without  any  strike  at  all — strikera  hava? 
thrown  away  at  least  3,000,000  dola* 

Instead  of  seeing  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  welfare^ 
of  the  master  is  the  welfare  of  the  servant,  too  many  workmen 
careless  of  the  interests  and  feelings  of  their  employers. 
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provided  they  get  their  own  ends  served.  It  is  also  true,  that 
too  many  employers  are  careless  of  the  highest  interests  of 
their  work-people.  There  would  be  fewer  strikes  if  employers 
were  to  pracuse  economy  on  scriptural  principles  (CoL 
iv,  1) :  *'  Masters,  give  unto  your  servants  that  whidi  is 
juist  and  equal;  knowing  that  you  also  have  a  Master  in 
heaven."  Noble  men  iBce  Sir  Titus  Salt  are  exceptions. 
The  greater  the  powers  the  greater  the  responsibilities;  and 
all  men  are  tempted  more  or  less  after  the  same  manner  as 
the  Lord  Jesus.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  necessities  of 
hunger,  that  he  might  be  immediately  relieved,  he  was  tempted 
tt>  put  forth  his  miraculous  power :  "  If  thou  be  the  Son  of 
God,  command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread."  But  he 
answered  and  said,  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but 
by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God." 
Tempted  to  use  his  power  injudiciously,  he  resisted;  and 
neither  the  panes  of  hunger,  nor  the  prize  of  ambition,  greater 
than  man  ever  had,  could  prevail  with  him  to  use  illegitimate 
means  of  gratification.  Seeing  the  folly  of  all  sin,  the  tempta- 
tions of  present  enjo3rment,  or  pompous  display,  had  no  power 
over  him.  Of  all  examples  of  economy  and  self-restraint,  his 
is  the  -greatest.  For  although  he  had  power  to  multiply  five 
barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes,  so  that  five  thousand  were 
satisfied^  "  When  they  were  filled,  he  said  unto  his  disciples. 
Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost." 
Although  he  could  still  the  storm,  and  walk  on  the  waves,  he 
would  not  dispense  with  human  agency :  the  boat  had  to  be 
launched  when  he  returned  from  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes. 
Although  at  his  command  Lazarus  came  forth  from  his  grave, 
he  employed  men  to  roll  away  the  stone  firom  the  mouth  of 
the  sepulchre.  Neither  the  wiles  of  the  devil  nor  the  clamours 
of  the  crowd  coidd  prevail  with  him  to  work  a  sign  for  the 
gratification  of  the  love  of  display.  Throughout  his  whole 
me  on  earth  we  see  the  judicious  management  of  power. 
Jesus  in  this  is  not  only  an  example  to  us,  but  a  revelation 
of  divine  economy.  For  divine  power  is  never  employed 
capriciously  or  arbitrarily,  but  always  wisely  and  well.  Hence 
it  holds  true  not  only  in  respect  to  material  interests,  but  also 
in  respect  to  the  spiritual,  which  is  the  primary  and  most 
important  reference  of  the  words,  He  that  hath,  to  him  shall 
be  given."  "  Take  heed  what  ye  hear :  with  what  measure  ye 
mete,  it  shall  be  measured  unto  you ;  and  unto  you  that  hear 
shall  more  be  given : "  more — even  glory  everlasting. 

Of  all  disputes,  the  oldest  is  yet  the  greatest — ^the  con- 
troversy between  God  and  man.  Energy  and  time  are  given 
to  man  to  devote  to  God,  to  employ  righteously :  for  the  waya 
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of  the  Lord  are  right.  Reader,  how  have  you  managed  these 
powers?  Have  you  attended  to  the  message  of  redeeming 
love  ?  The  present  is  your  opportunity  for  improvements, 
for  forming  habits  of  economy.  If  you  have  rejected  the 
Gospel,  repent  and  believe :  for  "  now  is  the  accepted  time ; 
now  the  day  of  salvation."  But  we  read  that  there  comes 
a  day  when  in  judgment  it  shall  be  said,  He  that  is  unjust, 
let  lum  be  unjust  still ;  and  he  which  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy 
still ;  and  he  that  is  righteous,  let  him  be  righteous  still ;  and 
he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still."  Then  destinies  will  be 
settled  by  the  principle  that  has  engaged  our  attention,  ^  He 
that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given."  R  C— G.  * 
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Mt  first  sermon  from  a  pulpit  was  preached  under  somewhat 
trying  circumstances.  Five  of  our  coasting  vessels  were  at 
Perth  loading  cargoes  for  London.  I  had  gone  there  to  see 
them  all  cleared  out  and  despatched.  One  of  the  captains 
suggested  that  we  should  have  a  religious  service  on  board  his 
ship,  which  was  the  largest,  and  offered  to  dear  the  decks,  put 
some  sort  of  seats  down,  and  pipe  all  hands  to  attendance.  No 
sooner  said  than  approved.  But  the  captains  and  crews  of  other 
vessels,  having  heard  of  this  project,  requested  nermisedon  to 
attend.  There  was  not  room  enough  for  all.  It  then  occurred 
to  me  that  we  might  get  the  use  of  the  Bethel  Chapel,  and 
having  called  one  of  our  captains,  I  said,  ''Qo  to  Baillie  Bowes 
and  ask  for  the  use  of  the  chapel  for  a  service  this  evening  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  tell  him  to  bring  his  minister  down  with 
him."  "All  right,"  replied  the  captein,  who  belonged  to  the 
place,  and  away  he  went  directly,  returning  shortly  with  the 
Keys  of  the  chapel,  and  then  up  went  the  Bethel  flag.  The 
sailors  filled  the  chapel,  and  the  Baillie,  who  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  a  little  before  seven,  expressed  his  deught  at  the  pros- 
pect of  such  a  service.  "But  where  is  the  minister?"  I  inquired. 
"  Oh,"  said  the  Baillie,  "  Captain  Angus  told  me  that  you  were 
to  preach."  Well,  this  was  a  thing  I  was  not  prepared  for;  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  so  I  put  a  few  hurried  thoughts 
together  on  the  subject  of  Christ's  disciples  crossing  the  lake  in 
a  storm,  and  their  being  delivered  by  Jesus  himself,  who  was 
seen  walking  on  the  sea.  I  remember  how,  when  showing  that 
the  alarm  of  the  disciples  was  like  the  alarm  of  the  sinner,  and 
that  the  receiving  of  Christ  into  the  boat,  and  the  "  great  calm  " 
that  followed,  was  like  the  peace  which  comes  by  M&i  in  his 
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finished  work,  it  occurred  to  me  to  say, Now,  look  here;  these 
disciples  were  sensible  men;  they  did  not  say.  If  it  is  ordained  that 
we  must  be  lost,  we  shall  be  lost,  or  that  we  must  be  saved,  we 
shall  be  saved.   They  felt  that  they  had  something  to  do,  and 
they  did  it."   And  then  I  put  the  question,   What  would  you 
have  dona  had  you  been  there?"    A  fine  looking  young 
sailor  stood  up  in  his  seat  and  said,   Row,  to  be  sure."  This 
was  unexpected ;  but  with  a  readiness  I  could  not  command 
now,  I  replied,  ''Tou  are  ri^ht,  and  you  see  what  came 
of  it,  for  we  are  told  that  when  they  had  rowed  five-and- 
twenty  or  thirty  furlongs  they  saw  Jesus  walking  on  the 
6ea>  and  they  were  afiraid;  but  when  he  said  unto  them,  '  It 
is  I,  be  not  afraid,  immediately  they  received  him  into 
the  ship,  and  they  were  at  land;'  and  so,  although  when 
Christ  presents  himself  to  the  sinner  when  tossed  on  the 
sea  of  conviction  there  is  fear,  yet  when  he  is  received  into 
the  soul  there  is  peace."    The  attention  was  profound,  the 
meeting  was  evidently  impressed ;  and  thus  my  first  sermon 
from  a  pulpit  was  preached.   Twenty-five  years  pass  away ; 
and  who  should  walk  into  the  vestry  of  my  first  church,  one 
Sunday  evening,  but  the  sailor,  saying,  "  Don't  you  know  me, 
sir?"   "I  do  not."   ''I  am  the  sailor  who  stood  up  in  the 
meeting  at  Perth,  and  said,  '  Row,  to  be  sure.  I  am  here  in 
a  wind-bound  vessel,  and  having  heard  that  my  old  governor 
was  a  parson,  I  thought  I  must  go  and  see  him."    We  parted. 
I  have  never  seen  him  again ;  but  the  captain  of  the  ship  who 
suggested  the  service  has  long  been  retired  from  the  sea,  and 
is  a  useful  member  and  deacon  of  an  Evangelical  Union  church 
in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

Apropos  of  these  experiences  in  connection  with  the 
shipping  under  our  management,  one  or  two  of  the  adven- 
tures which  were  then  within  i^e  range  of  youthful  daring 
may  be  given.  Thev  will  illustrate  "  Oodi  in  Providence,"  as 
weU  as  in  spiritual  life.  One  evening,  for  example,  a  tidy 
little  smack,  well  found  in  everything,  was  about  to  sail  for  a 
port  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  frt>m  a  port  on  the  north-eastern 
coast,  and  it  was  of  some  importance  that  we  should  see  the 
cargo  safely  and  soundly  delivered.  There  being  no  railways 
in  uiose  days,  and  coaching  over-expensive,  we  jumped  aboard 
as  the  vessel  was  leaving,  and  enjoyed  the  racing  with  a  lot  of 
other  craft  which  left  wim  the  same  tide,  but  soon  left  most  of 
them  behind.  Toward  midnight  a  heavy  gale  from  the  north-east 
came  on,  and  the  sea  waa  soon  up,  rising  at  times  to  a  great 
height.  It  was  full  moon,  and  we  could  see  some  of  the  other 
ships  on  the  crest  of  a  billow,  till  we  lost  them  as  they 
fell  into  the  trough  of  the  sea  on  the  one  side,  as  we  got  into  a 
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deep  hollow  on  the  other.  For  hours  we  kept  running  firee, 
until  at  the  entrance  of  the  Frith  we  had  to  naul  to,  or  veer 
round  a  few  points  of  the  compass,  to  clear  the  Ciut  Rock. 
This  was  an  anxious  moment.  Iiie  heavy  swell  of  St.  Andrews 
Bay  is  at  any  time  sufficient  to  make  fresh-water  sailors  pay 
their  devotions  to  Neptune;  but  on  this  night,  meeting  the  gale 
with  a  flood  tide,  the  waves  rolled  mountains  high.  But 
how  wonderfol  are  Qod's  laws  in  nature  !  If  it  were  the  law 
of  motion  that  sea  waves  should  come  rushing  on,  raising  their 
head  first  like  the  sea  serpent,  few  ships  could  live  through 
a  gale ;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  rest  of  the  wave  comes  forwiira 
first,  and  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  a  ffreat  billow,  in  deep 
waters,  curls  its  head,  breaks  forward,  and  disperses  itself  over 
its  more  quiet  neighbour  in  front.  But  sometimes  these  billows 
do  break  over  the  ship,  and  most  sailors  can  tell  when  they  are 
likely  to  be  "  pooped.  We  had  this  experience  in  grand  style. 
Just  as  our  little  smack  was  at  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees,  bow 
up,  the  captain's  keen  eye,  even  in  uie  moonlight,  discovered 
an  "  ugly  fellow,"  as  he  caJled  him,  curling  up  astern,  like  a  lion 
rearing  himself  for  a  spring  on  his  prey.  "Look  out,"  he  said^ 
as  I  was  standing  before  him,  when  I  ought  to  have  been  in 
bed — "  look  out ;  that  wave  is  going  to  poop  us ;  down  on  your 
fSa^e  at  once.''  No  sooner  said  than  done ;  but  scarcely  had  we 
embraced  the  rudder,  while  the  captain  held  on  by  the  tiller, 
when  a  crashing,  tearing,  merciless  sea  broke  riffht  over  the 
larboard  quarter  of  the  ship,  and  swept  the  decks  clean  before  it. 
Up  i-ose  our  gallant  little  crafb  like  a  sea-gull,  and  glad  were 
we  to  find  that  the  only  loss  was  useless  timber  from  the  deck, 
part  of  the  port  bulwarks,  and  a  favourite  dog,  whose  master,  a 
passenger,  had  been  swept  to  the  forecastle  head,  and  jammed 
between  the  scuppers  and  a  cable  which  was  coiled  there. 
The  Carr  was  now  rounded,  and  with  a  free  sheet  we  sailed 
gloriously  up  the  Forth. 

But  our  next  adventure  was  one  of  a  ^lore  serious  character. 
We  had  a  smart  little  vessel  loading  at  one  of  the  ports  in  the 
Moray  Frith,  but  being  unexpectecuy  delayed,  we  ran  down  to 
see  the  captain,  and  thus  missed  the  coadi  in  which  we  had 
taken  a  place  to  ride  fifty  miles.  Finding  that  the  sloop  was 
about  to  sail,  the  captain  said,  "Come  alon^  with  us;  you  are 
a  good  sailor,  the  wind  is  fair,  and  we  will  land  you  as  we 

Cyour  home  in  the  morning."  We  soon  started,  and  for 
rs  sailed  beautifully  along  that  weather-beaten  coasts  with 
its  towering  cliffs  projecting  here  and  there,  its  old  castles 
overhanging  in  ruins  the  sea,  which  was  as  smooth  as  a  mill 
pond ;  while  here  and  there  the  little  cottages  of  the  fishermen 
WP19  seen  perched  on  the  sides  of  the  gulleySi  or  sitting  like 
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conies  on  the  rock.  Ebippy  were  the  few  hours  thus  spent, 
and  strange  the  stories  told  of  that  rock  bound-barrier  of  the 
German  Ocean.  At  length  we  turned  in,  as  the  sailors  say, 
and  slept  soundly,  until,  by  a  sudden  jerk,  we  were  pitched 
nearly  on  to  the  cabin  floor.  Startled,  and  looking  out  of  the 
state  room,  it  seemed  as  if  the  ship  were  sinking,  but  she 
righted  herself,  came  to  even  keel  again,  and  then  we  guessed, 
a^l  guessed  rightly,,  that  she  had  been  in  the  stays,  and  that 
what  was  the  lee,  or  lower  side  of  the  cabin,  had  now  become 
the  upper  side,  when  the  vessel  was  on  another  tack.  But 
we  could  not  sleep ;  and,  going  on  deck,  found  the  little  ship 
kboorin^  hard  with  a  chopping  sea  £rom  the  south-east,  and 
heavy  rain.  "  Where  are  we,  captain  ?"  "Off  Kinnaird  Head,, 
with  the  light  on  the  starboara  bow  five  miles  distant,  and 


''Shorten  sail,  and  doogeship  till  morning,  and  then  run  for  the 
harbour."  We  looked  for  a  little  in  the  direction  of  the  light- 
house^ and  then  hearing  a  low  hoarse  sound,  as  if  we  were 
nearing  the  shore,  it  struck  us  all  at  once  that  there  was^ 
danger,  and  going  to  the  bow  of  the  vessel,  we  could  see 
through  the  darkness  breakers  ahead.  The  captain  was  a 
stranger  on  the  coast ;  but  knowing  every  creek  and  cranny 
there,  and  fearing  that  while  the  ship  was  making  headway,, 
the  tide  was  sucking  her  southwards,  where  there  was  a  ledge 
of  rocks  stretching  out  about  a  mile  into  the  sea,  called  "  Cairn- 
tuly  Briggs,"  we  ur^ed  the  captain  to  put  about,  holding 
strongly,  as  we  did,  with  an  old  captain,  called  "  Deaf  Wattie, ' 
who,  when  asked  what  was  the  main  point  of  navigation,, 
said,  "  A  good  ship,  with  plenty  of  water  beneath  her  bottom."^ 
Bat  the  captain  saw  no  danger.  He  was,  indeed,  obstinate 
and  as  two  men  were  aloft  stowing  sail  while  the  mate  was- 
below,  he  had  to  steer  himself;  but  being  earnestly  urged,  he 
said,  "  Take  ttie  helm,  and  Til  go  forward  and  look."  We  took 
the  helm,  and  in  a  moment  heard  the  stentorian  voice,  "  Helm 
aport!"  It  was  done ;  for  the  moment  he  left  me  I  planted  the 
tiller  on  one  side,  and  with  a  desperate  push  got  it  aport,  when 
the  smart  little  craft  began  to  come  round,  and  then  she  struck ! 
Another  stroke,  and  then  a  harsh,  grating  sound,  as  we  dragged 
over  the  rocky  bottom,  when  a  huge  wave,  coming  on  us  right- 
astern,  lifted  the  ship  right  over  the  hollow  part  into  deep  water  I 
There  for  a  few  moments  she  was  motionless ;  when  the  cap- 
tain called  out,  "  To  the  pump !  to  the  pump !"  followed  by, 
"AH  sail  on;  we  shall  run  for  the  sands."  And  so  we  did 
right  bravely ;  for,  being  now  between  the  "  briggs "  and  the 
laid,  in  the  bight  of  tiie  bay,  we  could  even  try  the  harbour. 
It  was  an  anxious  time ;  out  before  daybreak  our  ship  lay 
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l)etween  the  pier  heads,  not  much  the  worse  for  her  adventure. 
That  night  there  was  a  prayer-meeting  of  our  church,  and 
thanks  were  grateflilly  offered  to  Gk^  for  our  wonderful 
deliverance. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  people  have  a  charmed  life ;  but  we 
do  not  believe  in  charms ;  and  yet  how  wonderful  to  think  that 
we  yet  live  after  being  twice  plunged  into  the  sea»  once  nearly 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun  with  which  we  shot  sea-mUs, 
and  once  in  a  dark  night  saved  fix>m  goin^  over  the  Mbji- 
trap"  rock,  between  Newhaven  and  Leith,  oy  a  friend  whom 
we  met,  and  who  told  us  of  our  danger,  and  once  from  ship- 
wreck, in  a  steamer  nearly  lost  in  a  bank  of  fog,  on  the  East 
Coast,  after  running  five  hundred  miles,  in  forty-eight  hours, 
from  London.  We  were  nearing  land,  and  the  captain,  a  noble 
Christian  man,  was  sailing  by  me  lead  and  the  chart ;  when 
all  at  once  the  fo^  lifted,  and  we  then  saw  that  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  had  the  fog  continued,  we  should  have  run  right 
into  the  fisice  of  a  ledge  of  rocks,  with  but  little  prospect  of 
either  ship  or  passengers  beiog  saved.  TeU  me,"  said  one 
who  kept  nouse  well  at  home,  while  we  had  to  be  often  abroad, 
"  when  that  happened  1" — About  half-past  six  in  the  morn- 
ing." "  All  night  I  was  troubled  about  you,  knowing  you  were 
at  sea  In  the  morning,  from  six  to  seven,  I  prayed,  from  a 
deep  conviction  that  you  were  in  danger;  and  at  that  hour 
the  fog  lifted !" 

Akm  to  this  subject  is  the  intercourse  we  had  with  the  fisher 
folk.  The  people  on  the  East  Coast  to  a  great  extent  live  by 
themselves,  a  hardy  and  industrious  race,— of  whom  it  was  once 
said  by  a  quaint  author  that  when  at  sea  in  their  fishing-boats, 
they  had  but  half  an  inch  of  deal  between  them  and  eternity  I 
They  have  a  language  and  habits  which  are  peculiarly  their 
own;  and,  strange  to  say,  in  some  villages  the  aspirate  is  as 
much  misapplied  as  among  the  cockneys  of  London.  Seldom 
do  the  fisher  folk  intermarry  with  other  people ;  and  hence  there 
is  such  a  mixture  of  blood,  that  in  most  of  the  little  tewns 
the  added  "aliases"  are  so  numerous,  that  only  those  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  families  can  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other.  Indeed,  we  remember  hearing  of  a  case  in 
which  the  paiish  minister  gave  the  *'  alias"  in  his  prayer  for 
one  of  his  parishioners  who  was  sick,  "  lest,"  as  he  innocently 
said,  "  there  should  be  any  mistake."  But  they  are  a  very 
social  people.  Let  us  enter  one  of  their  cottages.  The  outside 
of  every  row  of  the  low-walled  cottages  is  festooned  by  ropes 
laden  with  jackets  and  petticoats,  and  bright-patterned  hand- 
kerchiefs,  or  else  these  articles  cby  peacemlly  on  the  thatch. 
Occasionally  Juiulina  tipped  with  hodcs  are  seen;  or  creels  or 
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mu/rlins,  clustered  round  a  pole,  which  overtops  the  wooden 
lum,  or  chimney  itsel£   The  men  are  at  sea,  many  women 
away  disposing  of  their  fish ;  and  only  nursing  mothers,  and 
happy,  noisome,  playAil,  dirty  children  enliven  the  scene. 
A  solitary  sea-gull,  or  acralh  (cormorant),  a  huge  gray  creature^ 
three  feet  long,  with  clipped  wings,  a  captive,  struts  with  a 
solemn,  half -happy  pride  about  the  mussel  middens,  or  wades 
through  the  gutters,  or  approaches  the  edge  of  the  undulating 
wave  which  rushes  gently  up  to  kiss  the  smooth  sand  beach. 
Let  us,  however,  enter  one  of  their  cottages.    The  floor  is 
earthen;  but,  being  Saturday  afternoon,  it  is  neatly  sanded 
over,  from  the  door  inwards  to  the  hearth.    There  is  no 
passage:  the  cottage  consists  of  two  rooms — a  "but"  and 
a  "ben."    At  the  far  end  from  the  door  the  turf  fire  is 
burning  on  a  hearth  of  bricks,  and  the  smoke  ascends  past- 
the  couples,  out  at  a  hole  in  the  roof   As  the  pvening  is 
approaching,  the  fish  on  hakes  (wooden  triangles,  with  nails 
for  hooks),  which  during  the  day  hang  outside  the  walls  'to- 
diy,  are  now  suspended  on  them  inside.    In  one  comer  a. 
few  deal  boards  are  nailed  so  as  to  make  a  bed  for  children 
above,  and  a  place  for  fuel  below.    A  wooden  cradle  is 
opposite.   The  seats  are  fir  stools  and  chairs,  and  the  little^ 
round  tuming-up  table  is  of  the  same  material,  and  all 
are  as  clean  and  white  as  snow.    Oars,  wicker-baskets,  and 
creels  and  nets  are  placed  on  the  couples.   Let  a  regard  for 
Finnan  haddies  invest  these  details  with  interest  and  respect;, 
for  from  such  a  scene  and  such  an  environment  do  they  pass  on. 
their  way  to  make  up  that  feast  for  the  gods — a  Scotch  break- 
fast.   The  evening  darkens  in,  and  the  cruisie,  a  small,  iron 
lamp,  is  lit  up.  '  A  patriarchal  &mily  assembles,  including  some- 
times four  generations.   Let  a  reverence  for  the  great  domestic 
drama  of  every-day  life  here  stir  the  imagination  to  realize 
these  humble  details.   The  grand-dame,  with  her  grand-child 
on  her  knee ;  the  nursing  mother,  the  toiling  father,  the  chil- 
dren gazing  at  their  elders  studiously,  the  Uttle  fellow  asleep 
on  the  net  on  the  floor,  and  the  small  light  struggling  with  the- 
smoke  to  display  alL  I  will  look  at  the  Claudes  and  uie  Titians 
in  your  pictured  drawing-room  another  time.   It  is  a  poor 
place ;  but  you  cannot  fill  your  palace  with  more  interesting 
things  than  it  sees — births,  deaths,  and  marriages — life. 

"  The  late  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Sir  Culling  Eardly  Smith  were 
one  day  discussing  the  question  of  the  best  means  for  christian- 
izing Uie  unconverted.  '  Give  me,'  said  Sir  Culling,  *  Evan- 
gelical Rugbys,  with  Christian  Arnolds  as  their  governors,  and  I 
will  work  from  the  upper  strata  downwards;  for  the  lower 
classes  are  always  imitating,  while  they  pay  great  deference  to- 
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those  above  them.'  '  Give  me/  said  Chahnera, '  the  fishermen  of 
Galilee,  and  I  will  work  fi*om  the  lower  strata  upwards,  and  con- 
vert the  world.'"*  Both  were  right ;  and  we  have  now  reached 
a  time  when  the  ''mighty"  and  the  ''noble"  are  coming 
boldly  out  for  Christ,  as  well  as  the  "  common  people,"  who 
always  **  heard  him  ^ladl^." 

The  revival  which  laid  hold  of  the  whole  of  the  East 
Coast  of  Scotiand  about  ten  years  ago,  did  its  greatest 
work  amon^  the  fisher  folk.  A  devoted  minister,  interested 
in  that  revival,  in  asking  every  one  to  take  part  in  that 
work,  said,  "It  required  no  spiritual  attainments,  no  high 
position  in  life,  to  enable  a  man  to  work  for  Christ.  It  was 
remarkable  that  out  of  the  twelve  apostles  four  were  simple 
fishermen,  and  it  was  more  remarkable  that  they,  with  only  one 
exception,  were  the  only  apostles  who  had  written  epistles. 
The  great  element  of  Christian  work  was  fiuth,  and  there  was  no 
craft  which  tended  more  to  develop  that  virtue  than  that  of  the 
fisherman,  whose  work  was  done  at  night,  with  a  net  which 
was  not  seen,  and  who  never  knew  wheuier  he  would  or  would 
not  obtain  fish.  Christ  seemed  to  pick  out  these  men  for  these 
qualities,  and  it  had  been  remarked  that  Christ  never  worked 
miracles  to  produce  qualities  in  men  if  the  men  had  not  those 
qualities.  They  required  only  for  Christian  work  a  strong 
faith.  They  reauired  to  believe  in  God's  word — that  it  would 
not  be  void,  ana  in  the  everlasting  nature  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.  They  must  have  faith  in  tiie  Lord."  And  these  fisher- 
men had  it. 

One  of  them,  for  example,  an  old  man,  was  so  disap- 
pointed when  he  heard  that  the  Committee  of  Supplies 
refused  to  allow  a  promising  young  preacher  to  return  to 
supply  the  vacant  pulpit  of  a  small  church,  that  he  set  out  one 
morning  early,  in  tne  dead  of  winter,  walking  forty-four  miles, 
in  a  snow-storm ;  and  when  he  saw  the  lights  of  the  city  of 
Aberdeen  as  he  approached  it,  he  went  behind  a  dyke  for  shelter, 
and  falling  on  his  knees  in  a  wreath  of  snow,  earnestly  prayed 
that  God  might  prosper  him  in  his  errand.  And  he  did  prosper 
him.  The  brethren  in  the  city  were  so  struck  with  this  man's 
faith  and  energy  that  they  consented  to  the  request ;  and  that 
young  minister  not  only  became  pastor  of  the  church,  but 
was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light  in  the  rising  town  for  many 
years,  and  was  my  own  spiritu^  father.  He  was  a  man  also  of 
wonderful  sagacity.  One  day  he  said  to  me,  "James,  I  have 
got  an  impression  that  God  intends  to  make  some  good  use  of 
you  in  the  world.  Now,  let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  advice.  Nevei^ 
tmild  on  another  man's  foundation.   When  I  came  out  of 

*  BlaekwoocTs  Magazine^  March,  1849. 
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college  and  began  my  public  ministry,  I  preached  in  Perth  in 
the  pulpit  long  occupied  by  William  Orme  and  John  Burnett. 
Crowds  attended.  One  Sunday  evening  I  had  to  get  in  by  the 
window  next  to  the  pulpit,  the  passages  being  full.  I  received 
a  call.  Having  preached  with  acceptance  also  in  the  old  little 
chapel  of  Fraserburgh,  I  received  a  call  from  the  handful  of 
people  forming  the  church  and  accepted  it.  I  saw  that  here  I 
had  a  quarry,  and  every  living  stone  I  might  be  enabled  to 
take  out  of  it  and  add  to  the  church  would  be  my  own;  whereas, 
if  I  should  fail  to  interest  and  instruct  the  people  of  Perth,  as 
those  abler,  and  more  popular  men  than  I  could  ever  expect  to 
be,  had  done^  the  cause  would  decline  and  break  my  heart." 
He  was  right.  A  most  devoted  church  was  gathered,  and  his 
spiritual  children  have  gone  from  it  to  every  part  of  the  world. 

Among  the  "Elders,"  as  they  were  often  called  (although 
"Deacons"  was  their  proper  name),  was  another  fisherman  of 
original  and  sturdy  type — ^Andrew  Noble;  and  when  the 
late  Joseph  Morrison  of  MiUseat  in  Banffshire  was  to  be 
ordained  in  the  little  chapel,  whose  congregation  he  himself 
had  helped  to  gather,  Andrew  and  I  travelled  twenty-two 
miles  out  in  the  morning  and  the  same  distance  home  at 
night.  It  was  a  solemn  and  deeply  impressive  service. 
There  were  present,  besides  local  ministers,  the  late  Rev.  Alex. 
Spence  and  tne  Rev.  Alex.  Thomson  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Morrison  of  London,  brother  to  the  pastor-elect.  "  These 
that  turn  the  world  upside  down  are  come  hither  also,"  was 
Mr.  Spence's  subject;  and  he  did  show  with  singular  force  and 
skill  that  the  apostles  "  had  gone  to  Thessaly  to  turn  the  world 
upside  down,  because  the  world  was  wrong  side  up,  because 
the  world  would  never  right  itself,  and  because  these  were  the 
God-sent  men  to  turn  it."  The  father  of  the  Morrisons,  old 
John,  was  a  noble  Christian.  He  was  present,  and  could  not 
but  rejoice  as  he  compared  the  freedom  and  popularity  of  the 
services  of  that  day  with  the  persecutions  which  he  himself 
endiired  at  the  hands  of  the  Established  Presbytery  of  the 
district,  who,  though  he  was  an  Independent^  yet  claimed 
to  rule  him  as  a  parishioner,  and  summoned  him  before 
their  court,  to  show  cause  why  he,  a  layman,  should  pre- 
sume to  exhort  or  preach,  or  even  teach  a  Simday  school, 
although  he  had  gathered  it  into  his  bam.  What  the 
Doctors  subject  was  I  cannot  call  to  mind,  but  this  I  re- 
member, that  when  walking  home,  Andrew  was  not  pleased 
with  the  way  in  which  he  preached.  "Didn't  ye  like  the 
Doctor,  Andrew  ?" — "  Na,  na,  Jamie,  I  didna  like  him ;  and  hoo 
coud  I  like  him  ?  he  preached  like  a  craw  (crow)  pickin'  com." 
"A what?"   "A craw  pickin'  com.   Havena  ye  seen  a  man 
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sawin'  (sowing)  ates  (oats),  an'  craws  sometimes  followin'  him  ? 
Weel,  havena  ye  noticed  that  the  craw  taks  a  pic,  an'  a  pic, 
an'  syne  lifts  up  his  heid,  an'  looks  aboot  him  tae  see  if  he 
may  gang  on  in  this  way  ?  If  naebody  sees  him,  doon  gangs 
his  nib  again  for  anither  pic.  Sae  wi'  the  Doctor.  He  had 
a  paper,  an'  he  read,  an'  read,  an'  looked  up,  an'  looked  noo 
tae  this  side,  an'  noo  tae  that,  an'  then*  doon  went  his  heid 
again,  till  he  got  tae  the  end  o'  his  tether.  Na,  na,  Jamie,  that 
kin'  o'  preachin'  '11  never  save  souls;  an'  as  for  Joseph,  his 
brither,  ne  didna  need  a  paper."  This  good  man,  like  all  other 
fishermen  now,  had  a  strong  feeling,  amounting  to  a  prejudice, 
against  the  paper;  and  no  doubt  he  would  heartily  have  sympa- 
thized with  the  bellman  of  Kirkcaldy,  whose  parish  minister,  to 
prevent  him  from  intimating  a  sermon  by  a  dissenting  minister, 
had  snatched  the  notice  paper  from  his  hand  opposite  the  manse, 
and  marched  off  with  it,-~Jolm  saying,  "Keep  it,  sir,  keep  it; 
but  dinna  think  that  'cause  ye  canna  tell  your  story  without  a 
paper  that  I  canna  tell  mine!" 

Seriously,  this  question  of  readvng  or  preaching  is  one 
of  vital  importance.  Some  men  are  bom  to  read,  but  they 
are  the  great  exception  to  the  very  general  rule.  I  had 
a  lesson  about  reading  in  my  first  preaching  experience,  which 
was  of  infiboite  value  to  my  future  work.  On  returning  from 
chapel,  one  Sunday,  after  preaching  from  full  notes,  and  perhaps 
more  slavishly  than  I  had  then  any  idea  of,  I  found  tiiat  our 
little  boy  had  got  tired  with  a  story  which  his  mother  had 
been  reading  to  him.  Giving  him  a  short  release,  she  said, 
"Come  back,  Jamie,  in  a  short  time,  and  I'll  read  the  rest  of 
the  story  to  you."  "  Will  you  read  it  yourself  first,  mama, 
and  then  tell  me  the  story?"  answered  Jamie.  She  did  so,  and 
then  as  she  told  him  tiie  storv  with  a  mother^s  eloquence, 
a  mother's  eye,  and  a  mother's  heart,  he  would  have  listened 
for  an  hour.  The  application  was  soon  made — "Get  your 
story  into  your  own  mind,  and  then  tell  it  to  your  people, 
and  you  will  have  your  reward."  From  that  day  forward 
I  never  had  a  manuscript  in  the  pulpit  again,  and  from  that 
time  much  of  the  good  that  was  done  by  means  of  preaching  I 
ascribe  to  that  incident.  It  was  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  a 
ministry  which  has  been  largely  blessed  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tweed. 

I  remember  also  that  this  course  was  sanctioned  by  the  late 
John  Angel  James.  He  was  the  preacher  when  Hare  Court 
Chapel  (now  Dr.  Raleigh's)  was  opened  in  London.  He  read 
his  sermon.  After  the  dinner,  in  the  afternoon,  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  who  read  his  sermons,  and  read  well,  took  occasion  to 
say  how  pleased  he  was  to  see  Mr.  James  readvng  that  morning- 
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Mr.  James,  in  reply,  said,  "  I  did  read,  but  that  arose  from 
increasing  infirmity,  and  not  because  it  is  my  practice.  I  do 
not  believe  in  read  sermons.  Take  my  own  experience.  When 
1  went  to  Birmingham,  I  prepared  carefully,  and  read  every 
sermon.  But  one  Sunday,  when  returning  home  accompanied 
by  one  of  my  deacons,  he  suggested  that  I  might  try  a  sermon 
or  two  without  the  manuscript.  I  said  the  subjects  handled 
were  of  such  a  solemn  and  important  character  that  I  could  not 
depend  on  literary  efficiency  if  I  had  to  rely  on  memory  in 
preaching.  *  What  you  gain  in  literary  efficiency  by  reading/ 
he  replied  ' you  lose  in  practical  power*  Those  words  laid 
hold  of  my  heart.  I  thought  over  them,  I  prayed  over  them, 
aad  I  resolved  to  lay  aside  the  papers.  It  required  an  eflTort ; 
bat  memory  likes  to  be  trusted,  and  what  was  at  first  difficult 
soon  became  easy.  I  never  read  from  that  time,  but  I  never 
prepared  with  less  care;  and  now,  let  me  say,  that  if  any 
young  brother  will  but  try  this  as  he  enters  on  his  ministry,  I 
am  quite  sure  his  church  will  give  him  a  dispensation,  when  he 
has  preached  for  forty  years  without  the  manuscript,  to  use  it 
for  once  should  he  have  to  preach  the  sermon  at  the  opening  of 
a  new  chapel,  as  I  have  used  my  manuscript  to-day." 
Here,  for  the  present,  our  reminiscences  must  close. 

J.  H.  W.— L, 


"SATAN  HINDERED  US;"  OR,  CROSS  PURPOSES. 

Brave  men  have  frequently  to  push  forward  to  duty,  even 
when  their  breasts  are  pressing  against  the  sharpest  points 
of  adversity.  There  are  few  aspects  of  grief  more  piercing 
than  that  which  a  hopeful  soul  experiences,  when  some  great 
purpose  has  not  been  reached.  As,  when  the  thunder-cloud 
wraps  the  sky,  the  lark  will  fold  its  wing  and  hush  its  song, 
and  dart  to  earth  again,  so  does  the  disappointed  soul  forsake  its 
hope,  when  the  heaven  of  its  invention  has  been  clouded  with 
&ilure.  To  carry  the  bright  dream  of  one's  spiritual  youth 
right  on  through  life  requires  a  nerve  that  can  only  be  strung 
tm-oogh  constant  contact  with  him  who  is  mighty  to  save. 

We  know  how  much  it  cost  the  Apostle  to  keep  his  spirit 
sweet,  and,  at  the  same  tiine,  meet  discouragement  in  every, 
formidable  aspect.  It  is  always  painful  to  a  genuine  man 
to  be  misunderstood  by  men  whom  he  loves ;  and  hence  his 
words  of  self-defence  draw  largely  upon  his  heart.  There  is 
in  this  word  a  minglement  of  grief  and  indignation.  It  is 
not  only  a  sufficient  vindication  of  his  own  character,  but  an 
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opening  up  of  the  entire  philosophy  of  Christian  conflict.  It^ 
lets  light  in  upon  the  cross  purposes  that  are  ever  at  play — the 
counter  wish  and  will  with  which  the  good  have  to  contend. 

The  taunt  of  failure,  which  is  sometimes  cast  at  good  men,. 
is  made,  we  think,  in  most  culpable  ignorance  of  the  infinite 
entanglement  of  human  afiairs  through  which  Christian  prin- 
ciple and  purpose  have  to  work  their  way.  The  wonder  rather 
is,  when  we  think  of  the  labyrinth  of  evil,  the  sinuosities  or 
erring  thought  and  design,  and  the  subtle  constant  counter- 
working agency  that  must  be  met,  that  anything  like  encour- 
aging success  can  crown  a  Christian's  purpose.  The  mental 
and  moral  inertia  that  make  men  more  like  bodies  wanting 
43ouls;  the  subtle  network  that  incloses  and  chains  men  who^ 
in  their  better  moods,  long  for  liberty;  the  secret  cords  by 
which,  when  puUed,  the  puppets  dance;  the  low  price  at  which 
men  sell  themselves  to  do  evil;  and  the  servility  with  which 
men  bow  down  that  Satan  may  put  his  heel  upon  their  neck,, 
is  discouraging  enough. 

We  see,  then,  that  noble  Christian  purpose  is  often  crossed 
by  base  Satanic  purpose.  Satan  "  hinders."  The  Apostle  looks 
through  the  secondary  agencies  that  were  at  work,  and  directs 
attention  to  that  dark  presence  that,  like  an  evil  genius,  tracked 
his  steps.  He  is  the  representative  of  all  the  obstructive  forces 
with  which  the  good  and  the  Gospel  have  to  contend.  Ho  barn 
the  way.  He  keeps  the  pass  so  long  as  an  inch  of  ground  in 
thought  and  feeling  can  be  maintained.  He  digs  his  deep 
trench,  and  with  many  a  dark  deed  defies  the  noble  purposes 
of  Christian  hearts.  We,  in  our  moments  of  haste,  hurl  our 
reproaches  upon  the  failures  of  missionary  enterprise.  We 
have  hard  things  to  say  about  reformers  who  grow  cold  and 
recreant,  or  who  have  not  succeeded  in  their  schemes.  We  covec 
the  preacher  with  contempt.  We  point  the  finger  to  the  dark 
spots  in  personal  character.  And  we-  think,  in  our  shallow 
iMiilosophy,  that  we  have  taken  in  the  whole  facts  of  the  case. 
We  hasten  to  call  this  man  and  that  a  failure,  this  and  that 
movement  a  failure,  this  and  that  doctrine  a  failure.  Have 
patience,  men;  and  remember  the  great  hinderer  who,  for  Or 
time  at  least,  may  be  standing  in  the  way. 

We  see,  also,  that  the  difiiculties  which  beset  the  good  man's- 
purpose  must  be  traced  to  a  designing  mind  and  an  active  will 
— "  Satan."  It  is  thus  a  conflict  of  wills.  In  our  explanation, 
of  moral  phenomena,  it  is  necessarv  to  cany  with  us  as  a 
regulative  idea  this  fact — namely,  that  there  are  other  wills' 
crossing  the  path  of  the  good  man's.  Freedom  of  action  is 
often  interfered  with  when  psychological  freedom  cannot  be 
touched.   The  Apostle's  generic  purpose  in  this  matter  was. 
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a  standing  thing,  though  outer  influences  hindered  its  action. 
It  is  not  within  him,  in  this  case,  but  without  him,  that  the 
hindrance  is  found.  It  is  not  by  exciting  fear  in  his  heart, 
that  he  is  retarded,  as  it  were,  from  duty.  Sometimes  the 
hinderer  may  work  in  that  way.  It  is  not  by  diverting 
attention  from  the  most  pressing  business  on  hand  that  he 
crossed  the  Apostle's  purpose.  Sometimes  he  may  work  in 
that  way,  too,  and  lead  men  to  lose  many  a  tide  of  glorious 
opportunity,  that  might  have  floated  them  on  to  prosperity 
and  power.  It  is  not  by  some  hidden,  illegitimate,  unacknow- 
ledged attachment  that,  like  a  strong  cord,  binds  him  to  other 
objects,  and  hinders  pressing  action.  Sometimes  he  does  indeed 
work  after  that  fasnion.  The  little  latent  things  in  the  soul 
are  used  by  him  to  hold  it  fast,  as  the  submerged  anchor  holds 
the  stately  ship;  as  the  little  chip  hinders  the  vessel  from 
sliding  into  the  deep;  as  a  wedge  of  gold  will  stay  the  march 
of  a  mighty  people.  And  even  when  that  soul  will  rouse  itself 
to  action,  how  ofleif  does  some  thin  edge  shunt  it  on  to  a 
line  where  destruction  awaits  it.  We  are  not  ignorant  of 
hindrances. 

But  the  hindrance  in  this  case  was  not  within  the  Apostle. 
It  was  in  the  wicked  wills  that  Satan  could  enlist  and  inspire 
for  his  purpose.  They  stood  in  the  way  of  the  King's  mes- 
senger while  hastening  on  in  his  mission  of  mercy.  Just  what 
many  of  the  obstructive  attitudes  of  society  are  doing  stilL  And 
while  doing  so,  they  will  whiningly  lament  or  reproach  the 
•failure  of  Christian  effort.  While  lending  themselves  out,  or 
hiring  themselves  out  at  so  much,  to  thwart  the  work  that 
good  men  would  do,  with  an  amount  of  cant  that  might  make 
4  black  man  blush,  they  mourn  the  failure  of  Christian  purpose. 

We  see  again  that  Christian  purpose  may  be  none  the  less 
noble  that  it  cannot  compass  the  object  at  which  it  aims.  It 
may  be  "  hindered"  Wills  are  not  to  be  drawn  now,  as  magnets 
draw  the  steel  dust  to  them.  You  cannot  cut  your  way  through 
ranks  of  godless  hearts  as  you  can  through  granite  hills  or 
forest  brushwood.  You  cannot  rein  in  the  raging  passion  as 
you  can  the  foaming  steed.  You  cannot  leave  your  mark  on 
souls  as  you  can  on  steel  and  iron.  You  can  send  your  plough- 
share through  the  stiffest  clay,  but  you  cannot  so  send  your 
thought  through  the  deep  stiff  soil  of  an  unthinking  man. 
You  nave  first  to  get  at  him,  which  may  cost  you  trouble. 
There  may  be  much  form  or  folly  to  press  through  ere  you 
put  your  hand  on  him.  And  then  you  must  get  his  consent  to 
let  you  lodge  your  thought  within  him,  which,  in  his  peculiar 
circumstances,  may  not  be  quite  convenient.  In  these  circum- 
stances, is  it  a  marvel  that  good  men  cannot  do  aU  the  eood 
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they  aim  at  ?  Is  not  the  good  they  do,  amid  obstructions  sa 
great  and  numerous^  a  thing  to  rejoice  over  ? 

And  once  more  we  see  that  Christian  purpose,  though  crossed 
and  hindered,  works  for  itself  a  way  by  which  ultimate' 
trimnph  is  rea^^hed.  It  is  only  up  to  a  certain  point  that  the 
hindrance  can  work.  The  hindrance  is  not  absolute,  if  the^ 
Christian  purpose  remains  steady,  working  its  way  through 
every  opening  that  occurs,  not  doubting  Siat  the  hindrance' 
must  one  day  be  swept  away :  just  as  you  have  known  the 
huge  rotten  tree,  that  lay  right  across  the  footpath  that  ran  by 
the  side  of  the  crystal  stream,  lifted  and  borne  away  as  the 
waters  rose  one  day  to  a  great  height;  so  must  we  one  day  see 
the  false  in  thought^  and  the  embodiments  it  takes,  -  swept 
away  from  the  path  of  the  truth  of  Christ,  as  the  river  oF 
Christian  purpose  increases,  and  its  pressure  becomes  a  con- 
stant thing. 

Meantime,  however,  there  is  a  gain  to  Christian  character  by 
the  pressure  which  the  hindrance  bring[^.  Just  as  the  strong 
wind  that  bends  the  oak  gives  the  roots  a  tighter  grasp  oF 
earth,  so  the  hindrance  and  the  pressure  which  the  Christian 
labourer  feels,  sends  his  purpose  deeper  into  the  soil  of  eternal 
things.  The  desire  and  the  endeavour  increase  by  the  very- 
thwarting  forces  against  which  they  have  to  contend.  The- 
pith  and  pluck  of  character  are  put  to  the  test  Enduringness 
IS  developed.  The  back-bone  of  moral  being  is  strengthened,, 
while  the  sinews  of  resolve  are  fitted  by  severity  of  discipline- 
to  bear  the  greatest  strain.  There  is  thus  always  a  great  gain 
to  a  genuine  purpose,  even  though  it  does  not  lay  ite  hand  on 
every  object  at  which  it  aimed.  The  gain  is  immediate.  It  Ls. 
palpable  to  the  person,  though  to  other  men  it  may  not  appear. 
This  increase  in  the  wealth  of  character ;  this  consciousness  oT 

Surposing  the  right ;  this  conviction  of  being  on  the  line  of  the 
ivine  action  with  all  the  spirit  open  to  the  influence  of  God, 
is  real  gain,  and  cannot  be  done  away  with,  simply  because* 
there  are  other  wills  which  hinder  you  from  realizing  all  you 
aim  at. 

But  there  is  also  a  gain  to  Christian  character  by  the  felt 
need  of  brotherly  aid  that  is  deepened  by  struggle.  When  PauU 
having  been  on  the  stretch  so  long,  could  bear  no  longer,  he 
sent  Timothy  to  the  brethren,  that  words  might  be  spoken  and 
work  done.  He  must  needs  caU  to  his  aid  one  who  was  a  fellow- 
labourer,  though  less  in  mental  stature  and  official  power.  This 
mutual  dependence  and  mutual  help  of  opposed  men  has  a 
healthy  influence  upon  us  alL  Like  the  pressure  of  the 
individual  stones  of  the  arch,  there  is  unity  and  strength  and 
utility  by  mutual  action.   It  is  a  fine  lesson  of  humility  which 
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a  man  learns  when,  crossed  and  baffled  in  his  purposes,  he  must 
call  to  his  aid  more  himible  power.  It  prevents  that  over- 
developed individualism  into  which  he  is  apt  to  fall,  as  if  the 
whole  machinery  could  be  worked  by  his  own  hand.  It  deepens 
his  sense  of  the  importance  attaching  to  other  men.  There  is 
a  work  for  them  to  do.  There  is  a  niche  for  them  to  fill.  There 
is  an  honour  for  them  to  win  and  wear.  The  little  have  their 
place  as  well  as  the  great.  The  plains  are  everlasting  as  the 
nills,  and  should  have  their  own  meed  of  praise.  Thus  ther 
crossing  of  purpose  may  have  something  to  do  in  rounding- 
character  and  making  it  complete. 

But  there  is  also  a  deepened  feeling  of  dependence  upon  Qod. 
In  the  tenth  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  2  Thess.  Paul  speaka 
of  praying  exceedingly,  night  and  day,  that  he  might  be  able 
to  carry  out  his  purpose.  What  glimpses  into  spiritual  realities- 
he  must  have  got  during  those  nights  and  days  of  intense 
prayer!  What  problems  in  mentiJ  and  moral  things  are 
solved,  which  the  roundabout  ways  of  our  human  philosophies 
could  not  reach.  What  a  sense  of  human  need  as  only  met  by 
the  divine  personal  action  must  have  come  down  upon  him. 
And  what  pictures  of  that  terrible  Satanic  and  human  anta- 
gonism to  goodness  and  Qod  must  have  presented  themselves  to 
nim,  as  he  night  and  day  talked  with  God  about  the  thwarting 
forces  that  crossed  his  purpose.  Out  of  all  this  there  must 
have  sprung  a  centreing  of  the  heart  on  God,  which  is  among 
the  chief  blessings  of  earthly  struggle.  The  gains  in  thought 
and  action  on  which  men  lay  their  hands  with  ease  do  not  so 
deepen  this  feeling,  do  not  so  enrich  character,  do  not  so  open 
up  the  universe  to  a  man.  The  wreaths  we  win  without  a 
scar  are  not  the  wreaths  that  last  the  longest,  or  become  us 
best.  It  is  when  the  Christian  purpose  cleaves  a  path  through 
all  the  SataniQ  crossings,  and  gains  its  end  in  spite  of  them, 
that  a  prize  is  won.  K.  M. — M. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Science — TJuology — Religion :  vnth  notices  of  tJie  teaching  of  Professor 
StrtUJterSy  and  ot/^ers.  By  Rev.  Alexander  Anderson,  M.A., 
Director  of  Chanonry  School  (The  Gymnasium),  Old  Aberdeen. 
Edinbui^h :  Adam  &  Charles  Black. 

Professor  Huxley's  election  as  Lord  Hector  of  Aberdeen  University 
is  apparently  beginning  to  bear  literary  fruit  already  in  the  Granite  City. 
I>r.  Strath^  one  of  the  most  accomplished  professors  in  the  medical 
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faculty,  in  a  lecture  to  his  students,  allowed  himself  so  far  to  espouse 
the  peculiar  views  of  Mr.  Huxley  as  to  say,  that  ^'Science  and 
Theology  have  long  ago  declared  war ;  but  that  with  religion,  no  form 
<of  trut£  can  ever  clash,  because  religion  is  a  thing  of  the  heart  and 
conduct."  Mr.  Anderson,  in  this  spirited  pamphlet,  shows  that  tliere 
•can  be  no  true  religion  without  a  basis  of  theology,  and  that  there  is 
no  antagonism  between  the  undeniable  findings  of  science,  and  the 
•utterances  of  the  Word  of  God,  candidly  and  liberally  interpreted. 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  publication  is  to  be  found  in 
the  appendix,  where  ample  proof  is  led  that  the  startling  hypotheses 
of  the  Darwinian  school  are  not  accepted  by  great  numbers  of 
scientific  men. 

On  Force,  By  the  Rev.  John  Kirk,  Professor  of  Practical  Theology, 
in  the  Evangelical  Union  Academy,  Glasgow.  London :  Wyman 
<fe  Sons,  74  Great  Queen  Street 

In  this  vigorous  paper,  which  was  recently  read  before  the  Victoria 
Institute,  London,  Professor  Kirk  has  given  to  the  world,  in  an 
•^enlarged  form,  the  very  argument  which  he  laid  before  our  readers  in 
the  month  of  March,  in  his  article  entitled  "Matter  and  Mind."  He 
.shows  at  great  length,  and  manifestly  after  great  research,  that  what 
Huxley,  T^Tidall,  Spencer,  and  othera  of  that  school  call  Force  is  simply 
Motion ;  and  that,  instead  of  solving  the  mysteries  of  the  universe, 
•or  being  an  independent  energy  itself,  this  phenomenon,  far  from 
filling  the  throne  of  God,  requires  a  Personal  God  for  its  originator 
and  upholder.  Great  names  are  nothing  to  Mr.  Kirk.  He  brushes 
them  all  aside  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  and  with  a  healthy  contempt 
for  their  daring  speculations  that  is  quite  refreshing  to  the  Christian 
mind.  The  lecture  closes  witli  a  glowing  exhibition,  by  way  of  con- 
trast, of  the  spiritual  nature  and  free  will  of  man,  and  the  peerless 
•claims  of  the  Christ  of  Grod. 

-Complete  Triumph  of  Moral  Good  over  Evil,    London:  Longmans^ 
Green,  &  Co.    Pp.  505. 

This  large  and  instructive  volume  is  the  production  of  a  gentleman 
who  modestly  has  withheld  his  name  from  the  public.  The  author 
belongs  evidently  to  the  section  of  fhe  church  which  is  called 
Universalist ;  and  his  work  has  been  composed  with  the  view  of 
showing  that  in  their  system  of  truth  the  best  antidote  is  to  be  found 
to  the  sceptical  theories  and  tendencies  which  meet  us  on  every 
hand. 

The  author  is  exceedingly  well  read  in  what  may  be  called  modem 
free-thinking  literature,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  Christian  apolo- 
gists. We  confess  that  we  are  his  debtors  for  his  first  chapter,  in 
which  he  shows  learnedly  and  glowingly  how  much  the  Bible  has 
done  for  the  world,  as  well  as  for  his  second,  in  which  he  defends  the 
inspiration  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Even  on  his  own  peculiar  ground,  we  thank  him  for  much  that  he 
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has  said  agamst  the  dark  teachings  of  Calvinism,  and  in  favour  of  the- 
milder  system  of  Anninius.    When,  however,  he  advances  to  state  < 
fallj  his  own  ci'eed,  we  confess  to  a  little  surprise.    Perhaps  all  our 
readers  may  not  be  aware  that  our  Univcrsalist  brethren,  with  alL 
their  liberality,  actually  advocate  a  kind  of  union  of  Calvinism  and 
Arminianisin,    They  say,  if  Christ  has  died  for  all,  all  must  b€^ 
saved ;  and  thus  imiverad  salvation,  they  maintain,  will  be  realized 
in  the   future  world.     Again,  they  imderstand  Election  as  the 
Calvinists  understand  it ;  that  is^  they  believe  that  God  has  shown 
imoonditional  gi*ace  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  human  family,  but 
only  that  they  may  be  made  ultimate  blessings  to  humanity  as  a 
whole.    Yet,  even  when  our  author  is  explaining  this  part  of  his. 
creed,  his  good  sense  leads  him  to  say  that  "  This  special  grace  is. 
given  in  almost  all  instances  to  those  who  have  improved  the  common 
grace."    This  looks  to  us  very  like  giving  up  the  Calvinistic  position 
altogether,  and  coming  right  over  to  the  Arminian  side. 

Our  author  seems  to  hold  that  when  men  get  rid  of  their  vile 
bodies,"  the  soul,  originally  put  into  the  flesh  pure  and  uncontamin> 
ated,  will  be  in  much  more  favourable  circumstances  for  receiving  the 
CrOBpel,  which  will  then  be  pressed  upon  its  acceptance  even  more 
urgently  than  had  been  the  case  during  its  period  of  probation  here. 
Thus,  tiie  chief  peiiod  of  probation  and  Gospel  privilege  is  pushed 
forward  into  the  world  to  coma  It  may  be  so ;  but  we  must,  in 
candour,  conclude  that  such  a  doctidne  is  more  a  matter  of  benevolent 
speculation  on  the  part  of  our  author  and  his  friends,  than  of  revela- 
tion in  the  Word  of  God. 

Our  author  writes  so  correctly  and  eloquently,  that  if  he  had  not 
confessed  his  ignorance  of  the  original  tongues  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  we  would  have  supposed  that  he  had  received  a  complete 
classical  education.  We  must,  therefore,  tell  him  that  the  word 
rendered  "  eternal,"  in  the  last  verse  of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of 
Matthew,  means  literally  "  ever-being,"  that  is,  "  ever-during."  If 
he  had  known  this,  he  would  not  have  been  so  easily  carried  away 
by  Mr.  Maurice's  ingenious  and  poetical,  but  really  incorrect,  render- 
ing of  the  term. 

For  ourselves  we  have  never  been  staggered  by  the  difficulties, 
which  the  Univcrsalist  school  advance.  The  saving  mercy  of  the 
Lord  will  be  dispensed  to  a  far  greater  number  than  many  narrow- 
minded  people  imagine.  The  lost  will  just  be  left  to  themselves ;. 
and  their  hell  hereafter  will  be  no  worse  than  it  often  is  in  this  world. 
Their  existence,  such  as  it  will  be,  they  would  greatly  prefer  to  that 
annihilation  which  some  of  their  friends  would  kindly  provide  for 
them.  Still  it  will  be  life  wiUiout  tJie  enjoyment  of  God  ;  and  thus  we 
preserve  in  the  Bible  that  warning  to  the  impenitent  which  Univer- 
salism  takes  away. 
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It  is  our  sad  duty  to  notice  the  deaths  of  two  young  minis- 
ters of  the  Evangelical  Union,  which  have  both  taken  place 
within  the  last  month.  We  notice  them  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Hogo,  of  Dalbeattie,  Dumfrios-sliire,  was  a 
member  of  the  Cralashiels  church  when  he  was  received  into 
the  Evangelical  Union  Academy.  His  disposition  was  most 
amiable,  endearing  him  to  all  his  fellow-students;  while  his 
diligence  and  docility  endeared  him  equally  to  his  teachers. 
But  even  as  a  student,  his  delicate  appearance  made  his  fnends 
and  admirers  fear  lest  his  ministerial  course  might  be  a  short 
one.  His  mind,  moreover,  ran  much  on  tlie  heavenly  world, 
as  if  already  he  heard  the  summons  home. 

So  it  has  proved.  Neither  his  young  wife  nor  his  attached 
church  have  enjoyed  his  society  or  his  services  long.  But  he 
was  "ripe  for  glory";  and  now  he  "knows  as  he  is  known" 
within  that  veil  whose  secret  glories  his  eager  spirit  longed  to 
scan,  even  when  he  tabernacled  among  us.  We  regret  that, 
owing  to  the  distance  of  Dalbeattie  from  the  centre  of  opera- 
tions, we  have  not  been  able  to  introduce  many  facts  concerning 
Mr.  Hogg's  ministry  into  our  notice. 

The  Rev.  Dakiel  Craig,  of  Hamilton,  was  brought  up  at 
Saltcoats,  and  was  a  member  of  the  church  in  Ardrossan  till 
the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Glasgow,  to  prepare  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  In  this  city  he  joined  Dr.  Morison's  church; 
and  his  labours  in  the  Brunswick  Street  Mission  in  connec- 
tion with  North  Dundas  Street  endeared  him  to  all  who 
knew  him,  and  revealed  a  heart  that  was  deeply  devoted  to 
God's  work  His  ministry  at  Hamilton,  from  the  first,  was  a 
most  successful  one;  and  we  deeply  sympathize  with  the  church 
wliich  has  lost  so  vigorous  a  leader.  During  Mr.  Craig's  brief 
pastorate  of  two  years,  a  new  chapel  has  been  built;  lai^ 
audiences  have  been  drawn  together;  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
church  altogether  was  so  great,  that  it  must  have  been  with  a 
bitter  pang  that  the  yoimg  minister  felt  that  the  mainsprings  of 
life  were  giving  way.  But  he  bowed  submissively  to  the  divine 
will,  and  it  becomes  us  to  do  the  same.  The  immense  train 
of  mourners  who  accompanied  Mr.  Craig's  remains  to  their  last 
resting-place,  attested  the  powerful  hold  which^  in  a  short  time, 
he  had  taken  of  the  public  sympathies. 
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FROM  GLASGOW  TO  MISSOURI  AND  BACK.'^No.  2. 
By  the  Editor. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  REFUGE,  A  PARK,  AND  A  PRATER  XEETING. 

I  HAVE  already  described  minutely  the  way  in  which  Dr. 
Moriaon  and  myself  spent  our  first  day  in  New  York.  The 
headingi'which  I  have  just  inscribed  for  the  purpose  of  indi- 
cating the  contents  of  this  chapter,  is  intended  to  include  our 
proceedings  on  the  second  day  of  our  stay  in  that  great  city. 

On  the  forenoon  of  Friday,  the  8th  of  May,  as  we  were 
writing  letters  after  breakfast,  we  received  a  visit  from  one  of 
the  excellent  city  missionaries  of  New  York,  which  pleased  us 
much.  Mr.  Love  was  a  native  of  Campbeltown,  in  Scotland, 
but  had  emiOTated  to  the  United  States  many  years  ago. 
Having  been  led,  in  the  providence  of  Qod,  to  devote  himself 
to  mission  work,  he  had  oegun  to  be  painfiilly  impressed  with 
the  apparent  contradiction  that  obtained  between  the  Limit- 
arian  views  which  he  had  been  taught  at  home,  and  the  earnest 
desires  that  welled  up  in  his  own  heart  for  the  conversion  of 
all  the  poor  and  perishing  people  of  his  district  with  whom  he 
was  brought  into  daily  contact.  About  this  time  one  of  the 
publications  issued  by  a  minister  of  the  Evangelical  Union  fell 
into  his  hands,  by  a  kind  of  accident,  as  man  might  say ;  and 
he  was  delighted  to  find  that  there  were  other  Christians  in 
the  world  who  had  felt  the  very  difficulties  which  he  felt,  and 
had  worked  their  way  to  these  very  scriptural  solutions  of 
them  after  which  he  was  himself  prayerrally  OToping.  He 
immediately  entered  into  correspondence  with  Dr.  Morison ; 
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became  a  subscriber  for  our  magazines  and  journals ;  and  found 
himself  much  helped  in  his  mission  work  by  the  theological  and 
expository  aid  which  these  afforded  him. 

Mr.  Love,  having  heard  of  our  arrival  in  New  York  from  a 
mutual  friend,  came  running  to  our  hotel  with  much  excite- 
ment and  delighted  expectation.  The  meeting  was  one  of 
reciprocal  joy  between  friends  who  had  never  seen  one  another 
before  in  the  flesh,  but  had  corresponded  with  one  another 
across  the  broad  Atlantic  both  by  means  of  the  pen  and  the 
printing  press.  But  Mr.  Love  had  an  object  in  view.  He  had 
put  himself  out  of  breath  by  his  race  to  Brevoort  House,  because 
a  pubhc  examination  was  about  to  be  made  that  very  day  of 
the  New  York  JuvenUe  Asylum,  in  which  he  was  deeply 
interested ;  and  he  thought  that  we  would  be  deeply  interested 
in  it  too.  Indeed  the  thing  seemed  quite  opportune.  We 
would  get,  in  his  opinion,  a  most  providential  treat.  The 
asylum  was  six  or  seven  miles  away,  near  the  end  of  the  Man- 
hattan Island,  and  in  the  outskirts  of  New  York.  We  would 
get  a  train,  if  we  would  just  walk  a  little  way  down  the  street. 
And  the  good  Mr.  Wetmore,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  New 
York  City  Mission,  was  waiting  at  the  railway  depot  to  re- 
ceive us. 

Although  we  had  been  resolving  to  rest  ourselves  that  day 
after  aU  the  fatigues  of  our  voyage,  the  offer  was  too  tempting; 
and  so  we  sallied  forth  to  get  our  first  ride  in  an  American 
railwa^i  car,  and  our  first  view  of  the  waters  of  the  Hudson— 
at  least  in  its  pure  fresh- water  condition.  Our  little  journey 
lay  up  its  banks,  and  we  enjoyed  much  our  view  of  ite  broad 
Rhine-like  expanse,  and  our  unexpected  introduction  to  the 
suburbs  of  the  great  city.  I  intentionally  postpone  my  descrip- 
tion both  of  the  railway  cars  and  the  Hucbon  till  I  have  to  tell 
of  a  longer  journey  in  the  former  and  a  whole  day's  sail  on  the 
latter ;  but  one  peculiarity  which  was  made  veiy  patent  even 
in  our  brief  trip,  I  must  not  omit.  I  could  not  understand  why 
we  heard  so  incessantly  what  seemed  to  be  the  ringing  of  a 
factory  bell.  It  struck  me  at  first  that  this  sonorous  tiucling 
might  announce  the  early  dinner  hour  of  some  public  work 
near  which  we  were  passing;  but  the  sound  kept  too  continuous 
to  admit  of  that  explanation ;  and  at  length  it  dawned  upon 
my  mind  that  we  were  carrying  the  sound  with  us.  The  &ct 
is  that  in  the  United  States  the  railways  in  leaving  or  entering 
a  great  city  deliberately  cross  the  public  streets ;  and  in  many 
instances  even  are  constructed  like  tramways  in  these  streets 
themselves.  This  convenient  arrangement,  however,  renders 
two  other  regulations  indispensably  necessary:  first,  that  the 
trains,  in  such  circumstances,  must  needs  move  more  slowly 
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than  when  they  are  in  the  open  country ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  bell  referred  to  must  be  swung  and  rung  while  a  city  or 
town  is  being  entered  or  left.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  stoker  or 
driver's  assistant  to  ring  this  bell,  which  is  hung  in  the  very 
front  of  the  engine.  Often  during  my  journey,  when  in  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  or  Cincinnati,  I  said  to  myself,  "  The  dinner 
hour  must  have  arrived,  for  the  factory  bells  are  ringing,"  till 
I  remembered  that  I  was  not  in  Gla^ow ;  and  that  the  tin- 
tinnabulations which  had  resounded  in  my  tympanum  were 
caused  not  by  motionless  mills  but  by  cautious  locomotives. 

The  Juvenile  Asylum  which  we  went  to  visit  stands  quite 
near  the  place  where  the  Island  of  Manhattan  ends,  and  the 
mainland  of  the  State  of  New  York  begins.  The  small  river- 
like arm  of  the  sea  which  separates  the  two  is  spanned  by  a 
great  railway  bridge ;  whence  the  asylum  is  often  called  the 
"High  Bridge  Juvenile  Asylum." 

Two  carriages  were  waiting  at  the  railway  depot  when  we 
reached  the  termination  of  our  joiumey,  into  the  first  of  which 
Mr.  Wetmore  and  some  of  his  New  York  friends  entered ;  while 
Dr.  Horison,  Mr.  Love,  and  myself  occupied  the  second.  The 
sun's  rays  were  very  fervent ;  but  our  friend  informed  us  that 
the  spring  was  very  late  of  coming  this  year,  and  that  the 
weather  had  been  intensely  cold,  wii£  rain  and  hail  and  snow 
till  within  a  week  of  our  arrival.  The  previous  Sunday 
had  really  been  the  first  warm  and  sunny  Sunday  of  the 
season;  and  consequently,  although  the  heat  was  as  great  as 
we  have  in  our  hottest  July,  the  trees,  for  the  most  paJt,  were 
bare  and  leafless.  In  some  species,  indeed,  where  the  floral 
development  was  rapid,  a  sudden  luxuriance  of  verdure  had 
already  burst  forth ;  but  these  instances  were  comparatively 
rare ;  so  that  such  trees,  arrayed  in  their  garniture  of  green, 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  bare  branches  of  their  less  pre- 
cocious companions,  reminding  me  of  what  is  sometimes  seen 
in  the  spiritual  garden  of  thw  world — a  few  green  trees  here 
and  there,  but  the  great  majority  leafless  and  dry. 

When  we  reached  the  asylum  we  found  it  to  be  a  great 
building,  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  not  unlike  those 
numerous  reformatories  for  wayward  children  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  our  great  British  cities  and 
towns.  The  word  asylum  is  apparently  not  applied  in  America, 
te  with  us,  to  institutions  for  the  insane,  out  by  a  kind  of 
euphemism  is  given  to  those  shelters  which  open  their  arms  to 
teeeive  the  evu-doer  and  the  unfortunate. 

We  found  about  600  boys  and  girls  who  had  begun  to  give 
trouble  to  their  parents  accommodated  in  this  admirable  estab- 
hshmeni    We  dined  with  the  superintendent  and  his  wife. 
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and  afterwards  visited  th^  dormitories,  kitchen,  laundry,  and 
indeed  the  whole  of  the  apartments.  If  I  should  be  asked  if 
the  institution  excelled  our  British  reformatories  in  any  par- 
ticular, I  would  reply,  perhaps,  while  I  could  not  say  that  the 
rooms  in  which  the  children  slept  were  cleaner  than  with  us, 
they  seemed  to  be  more  expensively  furnished  and  fitted  up. 

When  we  reached  the  great  hall  in  which  the  children  were 
waiting  to  receive  us,  the  sight  was  very  impressive  indeed. 
They  were  dressed  in  their  best,  and  seemed  pleased  to  look 
upon  so  weU  filled  a  platform  of  strangers.  Mr.  Wetmore 
occupied  the  chair ;  and  it  was  plain  that  he  was  regarded  by 
all  parties  present — children,  teachers,  and  visitors — as  the 
father  of  the  institution.  Several  of  the  boys  and  girls  recited 
pieces  in  which  their  elocutionary  powers  were  tested ;  while 
the  singing,  led  by  the  lady  teachers,  was  decidedly  superior. 
As  Dr.  Morison  declined  to  speak,  I  was  called  upon  to  address 
the  scholars,  and  I  found  them  to  be  very  appreciative  listeners. 
They  were  like  their  seniors  in  the  country,  imdoubtedly  'cute; 
for  before  I  had  my  stories  told  they  saw  what  the  end  would 
be ;  and  before  I  had  my  jokes  and  puns  out  they  anticipated 
me,  and  laughed  and  cheered  by  ready-witted  anticipation. 

One  good  result  which  issued  from  my  address  was  that  I 
got  an  invitation  jGrom  a  grand  New  York  gentleman,  who  had 
come  out  with  his  lady  to  visit  the  asylum,  to  accompany  him 
in  his  carriage  to  the  city  and  inspect  the.  beauties  of  the 
Central  Park,  on  my  way  back  to  Bre  voort  House.  Dr.  Morison 
was  not  in  the  least  degree  jealous  to  see  me  wheeled  away  in 
splendour  before  him,  but  signalled  to  me,  as  I  drove  off,  that 
he  and  Mr.  Love,  with  Mr.  Service,  would  return  to  town  in 
some  humbler  turn-out. 

I  may  here  inform  my  readers  that  every  inhabitant  of  New 
York  is  proud  of  the  rising  glories  of  the  Central  Park.  It  is 
the  Hyde  Park — the  fasnionable  promenade — of  the  city. 
Eighteen  years  ago,  the  ground  it  now  occupies  was  a  marshy 
swamp,  full,  moreover,  of  such  immense  boulders  and  rocky 
eminences,  that  it  seemed  to  defy  all  the  skill  of  the  civil 
engineer  and  the  architect,  when  the  progress  of  New  York 
northward  up  the  Island  of  Manhattan  demanded  that  either 
it  should  be  parcelled  off  into  new  streets,  or  be  put  out  of  the 
way.  It  certainly  was  a  bright  idea — ^and  the  man  in  whose 
brain  it  was  conceived  deserves  a  prominent  monument — to 
turn  the  wilderness  into  a  garden,  so  that  the  swamps  should 
become  smiling  lakes,  and  the  rocky  eminences  verdant  slopes, 
the  whole  inclosure  blooming  and  blossoming  like  the  rose. 

The  Central  Park  is  a  rectangular  area  of  843  acres,  extending 
from  Fifty-ninth  to  One-hundred-and-tenth  Street  in  length ; 
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and  from  the  Fifth  to  the  Eighth  Avenue  in  breadth.  My 
readers  who  are  bearing  in  mind  the  explanations  made  in  last 
article,  will  thus  understand  that  the  park  stands  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  upper  part  of  Manhattan  Island,  with  streets  and 
avenues  ending  at  its  walls  at  both  ends  and  on  either  side, — ^to 
the  progress  of  which,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  offer  a  beautiful 
and  ornamental  interruption. 

I  had  coasted  along  the  Hudson  in  the  train  in  the  forenoon, 
but  now  I  was  being  driven  back  along  the  highway  in  the 
afternoon.  The  suburbs  of  New  York  almost  reached  the 
asylum  itself;  although  I  must  confess  that  the  streets,  as  seen 
by  me  on  this  return  journey,  even  where  they  were  deliberately 
measured  off  and  numbered  on  the  lamp-posts,  were  at  first  but 
sparsely  built  upon.  As  our  ride  advanced,  however,  houses 
became  more  frequent,  and  we  began  to  meet  numerous  dashing 
equipages  that  had  just  left  the  park  to  which  we  were  ap- 
proaching. 

When  we  entered  the  park  itself  the  drive  became  exciting, 
as  well  as  delectable.  Although  Saturday  is  the  great  day  for 
the  promenade,  Friday  assurefiy  is  a  demi-semi-holiday ;  for  I 
could  hardly  conceive  of  a  greater  number  of  handsome  vehicles 
being  driven  through  a  park  than  I  saw  that  afternoon. 
One  peculiarity  attached  to  all  these  conveyances  strikes  a 
European  as  something  remarkable — I  refer  to  the  thinness  of 
the  wheels.  In  many  instances  these  seemed  to  be  no  thicker 
thw  the  hoops  which  boys  amuse  themselves  with  at  a  certain 
season  of  the  year.  You  would  think  that  a  strong  gust  of 
wind  would  knock  them  over ;  but  I  believe  that  accidents  are 
rare ;  and  the  carriages  being  much  lighter  on  account  of  the 
lightness  of  the  wheels,  are  more  easily  pulled  along, — which  the 
horses,  I  am  certain,  regard  as  an  important  consideration, 
whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  human,  sometimes  the  very 
inhuman,  charioteers. 

There  are  about  ten  miles  of  carriage-way  in  the  park,  six  of 
bridle-paths,  and  thirty  of  foot-paths ;  and  additions  are  con- 
stantly being  made  to  them.  One  great  sheet  of  water  sets  it 
off,  which  covers  106  acres  of  ground,  and  answers  the  double 
purpose  of  an  ornamental  lake  and  a  reservoir  of  water  for  a 
part  of  the  city.  Two  or  three  minor  lakes  cover  upwards  of 
43  acres.  In  the  centre  there  is  an  elevated  terrace,  with  a 
tower,  from  which  a  commanding  view  can  be  had  of  the  entire 
inclosure. 

There  was  just  one  drawback  to  the  beauty  and  amenity  of 
the  park  which  struck  me  as  we  drove  along.  I  refer  to  the 
feet  that  some  very  poor  wooden  houses  were  visible,  standing 
in  close  proximity  to  the  elegant  walks.   My  friend  informed 
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me  that  these  were  the  poor  Irish  who  had  lately  "come  over," 
and  had  encamped  in  these  tumble-down  shanties  near  the  low 
walls,  and  which  were  thus  visible  from  the  higher  ground. 
However,  as  the  streets  become  occupied  with  good  stone 
houses,  such  an  eye-sore,  my  informant  added,  would  be  taken 
away,  and  the  newly  arrived  emigrants  would  be  compelled 
to  encamp  elsewhere.  But,  lo !  we  are  out  of  the  park  now, 
and  actually  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  again ;  and  very  soon  my 
friend's  dashing  turn-out  draws  up  at  the  frx)nt  of  Brevooit 
House. 

When  Dr.  Morison  and  Mr.  Service  arrived  at  the  hotel, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  me,  I  found  that  they  were 
bent  upon  spending  the  evening  in  a  way  which  squared 
admirably  with  my  own  inclinations — ^namely,  by  attending 
Henry  Ward  Beecher's  weekly  prayer  meeting.  And  as  it  was 
now  past  six  o'clock,  and  we  were  not  certain  whether  the 
hour  for  this  Friday  evening's  service  was  half-past  seven  or 
eight  P.M.,  their  proposal  was  to  set  off  immediately,  as  the 
distance  to  Brooklyn  was  four  or  five  miles,  including,  of 
course,  the  steam  ferry  over  the  intervening  arm  of  the  sea. 
To  be  candid,  I  recollect  distinctly,  at  this  interval  of  months, 
that  I  would  have  Uked  very  much  to  have  got  a  cup  of  tea 
before  starting,  and  something  substantial  along  with  it;  for  I 
had  not  been  able  to  do  justice  to  the  excellent  dejeuner  at  the 
asylum,  and  now  began  to  feel  a  little  of  that  vacuum  which 
nature  abhors.  My  friends,  however,  had  apparently  no  sym- 
pathy with  my  physical  feelings ;  and  being  myself  anxious  for 
the  spiritual  feast,  I  gladly  set  off  with  them,  under  the  expecta- 
tion that  an  hour  with  Beecher  would  drive  tea  and  toast  out 
of  my  mind. 

Behold  us,  then,  making  our  way  down  Broadway,  and 
standing  at  Fulton  Street  Ferry  about  seven  p.m.,  waiting  for 
the  steamer.  Generally  one  has  not  long  to  wait ;  but  it  is  a 
little  tantalizing  when  one  is  eager  and  impatient,  as  we  were 
that  night,  to  see  the  great  broad  steamer  just  leaving  the 
wharf  as  you  are  coming  up,  necessitating  a  delay  of  seven 
minutes  or  so.  But  see !  how  rapidly  the  great  and  elegant 
saloon  is  filling  up  in  which  people  wait  who  are  to  cross ;  for 
in  the  evening  the  Brooklyn  ferries  are  very  busy,  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  do  business  in  New 
York  during  the  day,  and  are  drawn  back  at  night  by  the 
magnetic  attractions  of  home.  And  now,  when  the  next 
steamer  has  arrived,  and  has  landed  its  crowd  of  passengers, 
the  gates  of  the  shed-like  saloon  are  thrown  open,  and,  in  a 
trice,  the  expectant  crowd  rushes  into  the  steamer  and  fills  it 
up.    I  explained  in  my  last  article  that  the  centre  of  these 
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great  feny-boats  is  reserved  for  carriages,  while  the  sides  are 
partitioned  off  for  passengers ;  but  these  sides  themselves  are 
long  and  spacious  caoins,  capable  of  containing  several  hundreds 
of  persons.  We  may  either  sit  down  under  cover  on  one  of  the 
long  seats  that  run  from  end  to  end,  or  we  may  go  out  to  the 
prow  of  the  vessel  and  get  the  view  of  the  arm  of  the  sea  on 
which  we  are  sailing,  and  which  is  called  the  East  River.  It 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide ;  and  the  buildings  and  spires 
of  Brooklyn  rise  prominently  on  the  other  side.  The  current 
is  so  strong  that,  at  certain  times  of  the  tide,  the  pilot  cannot 
go  right  across,  but  requires,  as  when  ships  are  tacking  at  sea, 
to  make  for  a  point  up  or  down  the  river,  and  then  dart  sud- 
,  denly  into  the  wharf,  whose  open  arms  are  waiting  to  receive 
him.  But  the  passengers  need  oe  under  no  apprehension,  as  the 
pilots  are  skillful  men ;  and  see!  the  one  on  whom  we  depend  is 
sitting  aloft,  as  he  steers  the  ship,  on  a  high  platform,  from 
which  he  can  best  comprehend  the  state  of  the  current,  and 
observe  the  numerous  vessels  tliat  are  doing  business  in  these 
well-worn,  yet  trackless,  waters. 

But  what  two  great  towers  are  these  which  are  more  dis- 
tinctly visible  from  the  centre  of  the  stream,  notwithstanding 
the  gathering  shades  of  evening,  as  they  rise  up  on  either 
shore?  They  are  the  towers  wnich  have  been  built  for  the 
great  viaduct  that  is  to  span  the  East  River.  For  let  all  the 
world  know  that  the  enterprising  men  of  New  York  are  deter- 
mined to  annihilate,  if  possible,  the  natural  difficulties  of  their 
position,  and  bridge  over  the  beautiful  chasm  which  yawns,  or 
rather  gleams,  between  these  two  great  cities  at  that  splendid 
sea-port.  A  great  sum  of  money  has  already  been  expended  on 
the  undertaking,  and  stories  are  rife  of  municipal  fraud  and 
peculations  in  connection  with  the  gigantic  undertaking. 
While  we  were  there  operations  were  suspended,  whether  on 
account  of  engineering  difficulties,  or  from  want  of  money,  we 
could  not  accurately  learn.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
work  will  be  proceeded  with  and  executed,  if  possible;  for 
American  ambition  aims  at  marvellous  feats,  and  does  not  like 
to  see  a  great  work  left  undone. 

But  now  our  boat  bumps  heavily  against  the  side  of  the 
wharf,  which,  however,  some  way  or  other,  is  so  skilfully  con- 
structed that,  like  a  good-tempered  man,  it  yields  to  the  pressure 
and  provocation,  and  appears  to  be  wholly  uninjured  and  un- 
offended  by  the  rude  assault.  And  now  we  are  securely 
berthed  at  the  Brooklyn  pier ;  and  the  majority  of  our  fellow- 
passen^rs  huny  off  to  get  cutlets  and  curtain  lectures;  but 
alas !  there  are  no  cutlets  for  me.  Yet  hush  thy  clamour,  O 
earth-bom  vacuity,  for  I  am  about  to  hear  a  lecture  from  a 
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great  orator  that  will  surely  serve  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
both  the  inner  and  the  outer  man. 

Plymouth  Church  is  not  far  from  the  ferry,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  our  two  friends,  Messrs.  Service  and  Crawford  (the 
latter  of  whom  met  us  at  the  river),  we  soon  left  the  crowded 
thoroughfare,  and  found  ourselves  walking  along  streets  which 
were  entirely  occupied  by  elegant  residences.  In  one  of  these, 
called  Orange  Street,  Plymouth  Church  is  situated — ^the  building 
which  has,  for  so  many  years,  been  so  celebrated  as  the  scene 
of  Mr.  Beecher's  wonderful  ministry,  but  around  which  so  dense 
a  cloud  of  painful  anxiety  has  of  late  months  gathered.  We 
did  not,  on  this  occasion,  enter  the  lai^e  building,  which  we 
could  observe,  however,  to  be  a  great  and  well-finished  erection 
of  -  red  and  finely  painted  bricks.  We  kept  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  church  till  we  reached  the  lecture  room,  which, 
indeed,  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  chapel,  and  on  a  line  with 
it.  It  was  now  half-past  seven  o'clock ;  but  we  found  that  we 
were  half  an  hour  too  soon,  as  the  prayer  meeting  did  not  begin 
till  eight  o'clock.  However,  a  considerable  company  had  abeady 
assembled,  and  we  were  happy  to  learn  that  Mr.  Beecher  him- 
self was  expected  to  preside  on  the  occasion.  We  sat  down  on 
a  pew,  which  was  at  once  near  the  door  and  the  pulpit,  and 
had  leisure  to  survey  both  the  place  and  the  people,  wno  were 
rapidly  filling  it.  The  room  would  contain  about  500  of  an 
audience;  and  when  it  began  to  get  quite  crowded,  a  side 
gallery  was  opened  overlooking  the  lecture  room,  so  that  when 
Mr.  Beecher  arrived  fully  600  people  were  waiting  to  receive 
him.  I  noticed  that  the  majority  of  the  worshippers  seemed 
to  be  middle-class  citizens  in  comfortable  circumstances,  who 
had  apparently  risen  from  dinner  or  tea  to  come  to  the  prayer 
meeting.  They  looked  a  very  nice  and  spiritually-minded 
people,  in  as  far  as  one  could  judge  from  their  outward  appear- 
ance and  their  manner  during  divine  service. 

As  eight  o'clock  approached,  we  almost  regretted  that  we 
had  taken  our  seats  so  near  the  door,  because  there  began  to 
be  a  dense  pressure  there ;  for  the  members  of  the  church  who 
knew  the  secrets  of  the  place,  when  they  found,  on  arriving, 
that  all  the  seats  were  fiUed,  withdrew  to  the  adjoining  chapel 
and  returned  each  with  a  cane-bottomed  chair, — a  large  supply 
of  which  useful  articles  seemed  to  be  kept  always  on  hand  for 
the  customary  crowd  on  the  Lord's-day.  But  although  we 
found  ourselves  at  last  jammed  up  in  a  "press,"  like  the  multi- 
tude at  Gennesaret,  we  were  waiting,  like  them,  to  hear  the 
blessed  Word  of  the  Lord. 

I  had  both  seen  and  heard  Mr.  Beecher  during  hLs  visit  to 
this  country  in  1864 ;  but  Dr.  Morison  had  never  seen  him 
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before.  Our  readers  who  were  present  at  the  examination  of 
the  E.U.  Theological  Academy  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  Doctor 
presented  each  student  with  a  certain  number  of  volumes 
as  the  gifb  of  a  friend,  will  remember  that  he  remarked, 
concerning  a  book  of  sermons  by  Mr.  Beecher,  that  "  he  was 
the  prince  of  living  preachers."  It  was  therefore  with  con- 
siderable eagerness  that  he  waited  to  see  one  of  whom  he  had 
formed  so  high  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Beecher  came  in  punctually  at  eight  P.M.,  threw  down 
his  felt  hat,  and  occupied  the  chair  which  had  been  set  for  him. 
A  gleam  of  satisfaction  seemed  to  break  over  his  face  as  he 
looked  round  upon  the  crowded  meeting.  It  was  like  a  kind 
father  surveying  his  children — happier  to  meet  with  them 
by  themselves  in  the  familiar  family  meeting  than  on  the  great 
day  of  the  feast  when  many  strangers  are  present.  After  con- 
templating the  company  for  a  little,  he  took  up  the  large  hymn 
book,  which  had  been  lying  on  a  table  near  him,  and  gave  out 
a  hymn.  He  merely  mentioned  the  number  640,  or  thereabouts 
(for  all  the  hymns  he  gave  out  that  night  were  among  the 
600  s);  whereupon  a  gentleman,  who  was  seated  a  little  in 
front  of  the  slightly  raised  platform,  struck  up  the  tune  at 
once,  accompanying  the  singing  of  it  on  a  little  harmonium,  or 
American  organ.  The  whole  congregation  broke  forth  immedi- 
ately and  simultaneously  in  a  glad  outburst  of  song.  The 
hymn  was  the  well-known  one  "  Nearer  my  God  to  Thee " ; 
and  although  the  tune  was  not  the  one  which  we  commonly 
sing  to  that  fine  paraphrase  of  Jacob's  Bethel  experience,  it  was 
one  that  was  very  easily  followed,  and  the  singing  of  which  I 
very  much  enjoyed.  When  the  hymn  was  ended,  Mr.  Beecher, 
by  a  look  and  a  whisper  (for  the  sound  was  scarcely  audi- 
ble), indicated  that  he  wished  a  gentleman  who  was  also 
seated  near  the  platform,  to  lead  the  prayers  of  the  congre- 
gation. The  gentleman  referred  to  was  evidently  a  man  of 
culture,  as  weU  as  of  spiritual  aspirations ;  and  I  felt  it  to  be 
edifying  as  well  as  pleasant  to  join  in  his  supplications.  One 
expression  which  he  used  made  me  suppose  that  perhaps  his 
duties  led  him  from  home  from  time  to  time — probably  to  sea ; 
for  he  spoke  as  if  he  had  but  recently  returned  after  a  period 
of  absence.  The  leading  item  of  news  that  week  was  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  in  Kansas  between  the  rival  Governors, 
accompanied  with  bloodshed — ^as  to  which  the  petition  was 
appropriately  breathed  forth:  "And  grant,  O  Lord,  that  we 
may  never  again  in  this  land  be  called  upon  to  pass  through 
the  horrors  of  civU  war."  Touching  references  were  also  made 
towards  the  close  of  the  prayer  to  Mr.  Beecher's  own  ministry, 
and  the  good  he  had  been  enabled  to  effect  during  many  years 
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of  laborious  service.  When  the  supplication  had  ended,  Mr. 
Beecher^s  lips  opened  for  the  third  time  since  his  entrance,  but 
only  to  give  the  number  of  the  hymn,  663,  or  some  number 
like  that ;  and  whenever  the  hymn  was  sung,  either  by  nod  or 
whisper  he  intimated  his  desire  that  an  old  gentleman  should 
pray,  who  was  also  seated  quite  near  the  platform.  This 
brother  was  not  so  polished  as  the  first  petitioner,  as  it  struck 
me ;  but  there  was  even  more  unction  and  power  in  his  prayer. 
It  turned  out  that  it  was  Mr.  Halliday,  who  is  called  assistant 
pastor,  and  who  helps  Mr.  Beecher  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick, 
and  in  general  church  work.  Mr.  Halliday  prayed  also  most 
affectionately  for  Mr.  Beecher;  and  the  hushed  silence  that 
reigned  during  these  pastoral  references,  when  I  look  back 
upon  it  now,  was  evidently  produced  by  the  unexpressed  under- 
current al  sympathy  with  their  minister  which  the  persistent 
accusations  of  his  enemies  had  called  forth.  When  this  prayer 
was  over,  Mr.  Beecher  began  his  brief  address,  which  is 
generally  reported  in  the  newspapers  as  "  Friday  Evening  Talk 
in  Plymouth  ChapeL"  He  took  no  text,  and  kept  the  hymn 
book  in  his  hand  while  he  spoke — ^his  chief  action  being  to 
twirl  it  round  and  round,  resting  it  from  time  to  time  on  his 
knee.  He  did  not  rise  up  during  his  lecture,  but  remained 
sitting  in  the  true  oriental  fashion ;  and  as  there  was  no  table 
between  him  and  his  hearers,  they  had  the  advantage  of  seeing 
the  full  person  of  the  speaker,  who,  indeed,  looked  like  a  father 
addressing  his  children  from  his  easy  chair  at  the  fireside  on  a 
winter  evening.  I  am  perfectly  certain  now  that  Mr.  Beecher 
in  this  address  was  referring  to  his  past  troubles,  and  to  the 
storm  which  must  then  have  been  threatening  to  burst  out 
upon  him,  although  he  generously  avoided  mentioning  his 
own  sorrows,  and  referred  only  to  theirs.  He  spoke  to  some- 
what of  the  following  effect : — 

"  These  sceptical  men  of  science  in  the  present  day  are  con- 
tinually saying  that  I,  and  the  like  of  me,  should  not  criticise 
their  speculations,  because  from  our  ^professional  occupations 
we  cannot  be  expected,  as  they  allege,  to  be  accurately 
acquainted  with  their  newest  investigations.  Now,  I  frankly 
confess  that  there  is  something  in  their  objection.  I,  for  one, 
cannot  keep  up  with  them :  they  go  so  fast.  But  when  they 
draw  conclusions  from  their  fancied  discoveries  which  I  know 
to  be  contradicted  by  facts  of  my  consciousness — ^far  more 
surely  revealed  than  their  newest  proclamations — feel  that  I 
have  a  right  to  speak.  An  argument  for  the  being  of  God  is 
sometimes  based  upon  the  marks  of  design  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  universe,  and  sometimes  again  on  the  wonderful  powers 
of  the  human  mind,  and  especially  upon  the  faculty  of  con- 
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science  ;  bnt  I  feel  disposed  to-night  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  personal  God  from  the  sorrows  of  the  world.  We  have  had 
not  a  little  sorrow  in  connection  with  this  congregation  of 
late.  First  of  all,  we  had  the  commercial  crisis ;  and  more 
recently  there  has  been  much  sickness  and  death.  You  have 
sent  for  me  again  and  again  when  you  were  weeping  over  the 
wreck  of  your  ruined  fortunes,  and  also  when  you  lamented 
over  the  sick-beds  or  the  cold  clay  of  those  who  were  near  and 
dear  to  you  ;  and  I  felt  that  I  could  not  do  my  work  without 
the  doctrine  and  the  fact  of  a  personal  and  sympathizing  God. 
I  can  suppose  a  man — ^a  cold  logical  man — being  a  sceptic,  who 
must  have  eveiything  proved  mathematically  to  him,  and  who 
looks  at  everything  from  a  cold  intellectual  standpoint ;  but  I 
cannot  understand  how  a  man,  having  my  work  to  do,  or  the 
work  of  any  other  minister,  which  consists  so  largely  in  com- 
forting tbe  sorrowful,  could  get  on  without  a  personal  God. 
And  since  the  world  is  full  of  sorrow  that  needs  to  be  soothed, 
I  conclude  that  there  must  be  a  Personal  God." 

When  Mr.  Beecher  had  spoken  in  this  strain  for  ten  or  twelve 
minutes,  he  suddenly  stopped  and  said,  ''Some  of  vou  talk 
now."  It  seems  to  be  the  custom  at  Plymouth  Church  prayer 
meeting  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  time  "  open,"  that  is,  to  allow 
any  one  to  exhort,  or  put  a  question  to  the  minister — ^who, 
on  his  part,  courts,  rather  than  dreads,  such  inquiry  and 
cnticism. 

The  first  gentleman  who  stood  up  was  designated  a  teacher 
next  morning  in  the  New  York  Herald  (for  there  was  a  pret^ 
full  report  of  the  meeting  in  the  Saturday  newspapers).  He 
spoke  as  follows :  "  Mr.  Beecher,  I  am  one  of  the  men  to  whom 
you  referred  in  your  address,  who  need  everything  proved  to 
tbem  logically  and  mathematically."  Mr.  Beecher  here  inter- 
polated, in  a  low  voice,  "I'm  sorry  for  you," — ^at  which  a  distinct 
titter  was  audible,  joined  in  by  all  who  were  near  enough  the 
platform  to  hear  the  sotto  voce  observation.  Not  much  daunted 
by  the  interruption  and  the  laugh,  the  speaker  continued :  "  I 
was  reading  a  book,  lately,  the  author  of  which  used  the  follow- 
ing similitude:  'How  could  we  expect  a  great  philosopher  to 
pay  much  attention  to  little  ants  in  his  garden  ?  And  how  could 
we  expect  the  Infinite  Jehovah  to  be  interested  in  such  puny 
beings  as  we  are?' "  In  his  subsequent  remarks,  the  gentleman 
did  not  bring  out  very  clearly  the  proper  reply  to  this  objection, 
namely,  that  we  are  of  more  value  than  many  ants  or  sheep  or 
sparrows ;  and  Mr.  Beecher  apparently  did  not  think  that  the 
question  required  any  further  elucidation,  for  he  made  no 
remark  at  all  when  the  interrogator  concluded. 

But  he  had  reaUy  no  time  to  make  remarks ;  for  hardly  had 
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this  first  speaker  ceased,  when  a  second  began.  The  voice  on 
this  occasion  did  not  come  from  the  ground  floor,  but  firom  the 
side  gallery,  which  waa  occupied  with  the  later  arrivala  This 
new  questioner  spoke  as  follows :  "  Mr.  Beecher, — that's  not  my 
difficulty  at  all.  My  great  difficulty  arises  from  the  number  of 
the  heatiien.  It  is  now  supposed  that  there  are  fifteen  hundred 
millions  of  human  beings  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  there 
are  at  least  a  thousand  millions  of  them  who  have  never  heard 
anything  of  Christ;  and  of  those  even  who  inhabit  what  is 
called  Christendom,  how  many  are  merely  nominal  Christians  i 
Surely  in  the  day  of  judgment  the  Lord  will  have  some  broad 
and  merciful  basis  of  reckoning  according  to  which  he  will  try 
these  men.  He  assuredly  will  not  judge  them  by  the  Oospel 
which  they  have  never  heard,  but  according  to  the  lesser  lights 
of  nature,  conscience,  and  dim  religious  privilege  which  tney 
may  possess."  Mr.  Beecher  seemed  to  be  well  pleased  with 
this  gentleman's  deliverance;  for  he  immediately  rejoined, 
"  You  speak  like  a  man  of  sense.  Without  doubt  judgment 
shaU  be  delivered  at  last  on  broad  and  charitable  grounds.  Do 

}rou  not  remember  what  the  Apostle  Paul  says :  *  They  are  a 
aw  unto  themselves'?  Yes;  it  will  be  found  in  that  day 
that  God  will  be  much  more  merciful  than  many  of  his  inter- 
preters." 

Having  so  expressed  himself,  and  having  given  out  the  num- 
ber of  the  concluding  hymn  that  was  to  be  sung,  Mr.  Beecher 
added :  "  When  this  hymn  is  over,  I  am  to  have  an  after-play 
of  my  own."  What  this  "after-play"  was  to  be,  no  one 
apparently  could  dream,  although  from  the  arch  smile  that 
seemed  to  play  around  the  lips  of  their  pastor,  the  congregation 
doubtless  expected  something  unusual.  Nor  were  they  dis- 
appointed; for  whenever  the  last  notes  of  the  hymn  died  away, 

Mr.  Beecher  said,  "  Miss  will  now  address  you  in  behalf 

of  her  mission  among  the  coloured  people  down  in  South 
Carolina."  I  am  sorry  that  I  foiget  the  lady's  name.  It  was 
a  common  name  like  Thomson  or  Robinson ;  but  certainly  she 
was  no  common  woman.  When  she  came  to  the  platform  and 
stood  beside  the  great  preacher,  she  literally  gasped  with 
excitement ;  but,  after  a  little,  the  tumultuous  palpitations  of 
her  heart  subsided,  and  she  continued  in  the  following  strain : 
"When  I  first  went  down  south  to  work  among  Uie  poor 
coloured  people,  I  had  to  keep  a  revolver  in  the  sdiool  b^ide 
me ;  and  my  sufierings  frt)m  the  antipathy  of  the  neighbours 
have  been  very  severe.  But  when  I  have  seen  the  girls  whom 
I  have  educated  taking  respectable  places  in  society,  and  when 
I  have  heard  them  testify  that  they  owed  their  religious  and 
moral  elevation,  under  God,  to  my  instructions — (here  the 
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speaker's  voice  failed  her  through  emotion,  and  after  an  affecting 
pause,  she  added,  with  difficulty) — I  have  felt  myself  to  be 
amply  rewarded."  Evidently  she  had  not,  like  the  unfortunate 
mimster,  written  "  weep  here  "  at  the  wrong  part  of  her  manu- 
script ;  for  her  tears  came  in  most  naturally,  and  were  without 
doubt  the  unexpected  outburst  of  genuine  emotion.  They  were 
most  productive,  too ;  for  whenever  the  lady  had  concluded,  Mr. 
Beecher  announced  that  two  or  three  of  the  deacons  of  the 
church  would  carry  round  collecting  plates ;  and  we  observed 
from  the  papers  next  day  that  upwaras  of  240  dollars  had  been 
contributed  on  the  occasion. 

As  we  left  the  church  we  were  confirmed  in  the  opinion 
which  we  had  formed  at  home  by  what  we  had  heard  and  read, 
that  Mr.  Beecher  was  truly  a  great  and  useful  man,  and  his 
followers  a  most  useful  people.  We  were  still  further  strength- 
ened in  this  belief  as  we  walked  down  to  the  ferry,  near  10  p.m., 
by  having  a  considerable  building  pointed  out  to  us  which  had 
been  reared  and  was  maintained  entirely  by  the  energy  of 
Plymouth  Church.  This  was  what  would  be  called  among  us 
a  puhlic  Jiouse  without  drink.  Newspapers  and  harmless 
games  were  advertised  in  the  well-lighted  windows ;  and  we 
were  informed  that  the  establishment  had  been  decidedly 
successful. 

When  we  reached  Brevoort  House,  near  11  o'clock,  I  was  sur- 
prised that  the  Doct6r,  although  he  had  been  richly  fed  as  to 
the  inner-inner  man,  did  not  need  any  refreshment  for  the 
outer-inner  man.  But,  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the 
Plymouth  prelections,  I  felt  that  I  required  to  ply  my  own  moiuth 
after  a  literally  fleshly  fashion;  and  I  was  glad  that  the  rules 
of  the  Brevoort  House  admitted  of  my  domg  so  at  that  un- 
seasonable hour.  Thereafter  I  slept  souncQy,  having  been 
&tigued  with  the  labours  of  our  second  day  in  New  York ;  for 
I  dreamt  neither  of  asylums,  parks,  or  privileged  conventicles. 
Indeed  I  should  have  slept  soundly,  I  verily  believe,  although 
I  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  putting  a  revolver  below  my 
pillow,  like  Miss  Blank,  the  heart-melting  and  purse-opening 
missionary  to  South  Carolina. 

Saturday,  May  9th,  need  not  detain  us  long.  We  were 
occupied  during  the  forenoon  in  fixing  our  berths  for  our  home- 
ward voyage  in  June,  and  in  getting  money  orders  cashed  at 
banking  offices  to  which  we  had  been  recommended  before 
leaving  Glasgow.  Talking  of  banks, — ^when  we  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wall  Street  we  looked  in  upon  the  building 
which  answers  in  New  York  the  same  purpose  as  the  Bourse 
in  Paris.  The  half  frantic  cries  of  the  votaries  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  certeinly  amused  us ;  but  they  did  not  sound  qidte 
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as  wild  and  Babel-like  as  those  of  the  metropolis  of  the  sister 
republic  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  We  spent  the  afternoon 
and  evening,  according  to  previous  arrangement,  at  the  house 
of  our  excellent  friend,  mr,  Aitken,  in  Forty-fourth  Street. 
We  were  glad  to  learn  there  that  a  treat  remained  in  store  for 
us  on  the  following  day.  Miss  Aitken  had  kindly  written  to  a 
friend  of  her  own  to  ask  if  we  could  be  accommodated  with 
seats  in  his  pew,  in  the  front  of  the  gallery,  in  Plymouth 
Church.  We  were  now  informed  that  an  aflSrmative  reply  had 
been  received,  and  we  felicitated  ourselves  that  as  we  had 
listened  to  the  Friday  evening  talk,  we  would  hear  the 
Sabbath  morning  oration,  of  uie  greatest  of  Transatlantic 
preachers. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  SUNDAY  WITH  BEEGHEB  AND  TALMAOE. 

Sunday  morning.  May  10th,  found  us  on  our  way  to  Mr. 
Beecher^s  church  again.  The  day  was  exceptionally  hot  for 
the  season.  Our  landlord  informed  us  that  the  thermometer 
rose  to  93°  in  front  of  the  hotel  door.  We  were  not  a  little 
alarmed,  for  we  argued  thus :  If  the  heat  be  so  great  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  what  will  it  not  be  ere  we  can  get  out  of  the 
country  in  the  end  of  June  ?  But  we  were  told  not  to  feel 
uneasy ;  for  a  reaction  would  come,  and  cooler  breezes  would 
blow  before  the  really  hot  weather  would  set  in.  Still,  the 
oven-like  heat  made  us  thankful  all  day  for  rest  and  shelter. 

We  reached  Plymouth  Church  at  10  AM.  exactly.  As  public 
worship,  however,  did  not  begin  till  half-past  ten,  we  were 
half  an  hour  before  the  time,  but  not  half  an  hour  too  soon. 
We  found  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  gallery  already  lined 
with  people  who  were  wUlmg  to  stand  there  with  the  bare 
hope  of  being  admitted ;  while  all  the  back  seats  of  the  gallery 
(which  are  free),  with  those  in  a  loft  near  the  ceiling,  were 
already  carowded.  We  were  glad  that  our  friend,  Mr.  Service, 
was  accommodated  in  one  of  these  seats ;  for  we  required  to 
leave  him,  and  were  conducted  by  one  of  the  pew  openers  to 
the  pew  for  which  we  had  an  order,  in  the  front  of  the  gallery. 
It  was  situated  on  the  preacher's  left  hand,  and  was  leased  by 
one  whom  we  are  now  happy  to  call  our  friend,  Theodore  B. 
Starr,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York.  As  Mr.  Starr  had 
not  yet  arrived,  we  had  time  to  look  about  us.  The  building 
was  large  and  spacious;  and  while  devoid  of  unnecessary 
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ornament,  it  was  far  from  being  offensively  plain.  It  was 
remarkably  well  lighted,  and  seemed  to  have  been  cleaned  and 
painted  not  long  before ;  and  as  the  white  colour  predominated, 
the  chapel  looked  pure  and  clean.  In  style  and  structure  it  was 
not  unlike  Wellington  Place  U.P.  Church  in  Glasgow,  in  which 
Mr.  Moody's  mid-day  prayer  meetings  were  held  last  spring; 
but  only  it  seemed  to  oe  twice  as  Iwrge — ihe  difference  being 
not  in  the  breadth  but  in  the  great  len^h  of  Plymouth  Church. 
When  we  entered  at  10  o'clock  the  building  would  be  about 
one-fhird  full ;  but  the  audience  assembled  very  rapidly,  and 
by  a  quarter  past  10  it  was  three-fourths  filled.  And  now  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Starr,  with  some  friends  arrived,  and  welcomed  us 
with  much  cordiality  to  their  pew.  As  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
sitting  next  Mrs.  Stajr,  she  had  the  opportunity  of  communi- 
cating to  me  some  interesting  items  of  information.  "There 
are  2,800  sittings  in  the  church/'  she  observed ;  "  but  when  it 
is  as  fuU  as  this  (and  indeed  it  is  always  as  full)  we  know  that 
there  are  3,200  people  within  the  walls."  I  should  have 
noticed  that  while  we  had  been  exchanging  greetings  with  our 
new  Mends,  it  looked  as  if  all  barriers  at  the  door  had  been 
removed,  and  the  eager  crowd  without  had  been  allowed  to  fill 
all  the  aisles  and  passages. 

There  is  no  pulpit  in  Plymouth  Church ;  and  the  platform, 
which  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  is  visible  from  all 
of  the  gallery.  Our  readers  who  have  perused  Mr. 
er^s  lectures  on  preaching,  will  remember  that  when  he 
speaks  of  the  architecture  of  churches,  he  mentions  that  Charles 
Dickens,  after  giving  one  of  his  readings  in  Plymouth  Church, 
sent  Mr.  Beecher  the  message  that  "Plymouth  Church  was  per- 
fect" This  message  was  complimentaiy  to  the  Brooklyn  pastor, 
for  the  building  had  been  planned  by  himself. 

Hy  attention  had  by  this  time  been  directed  to  the  singing 
gallery — that  is,  the  pews  occupied  by  the  choir.  These  were 
behind  the  minister's  platform,  and  right  over  his  head.  An  im- 
posing choir  had  already  entered ;  and  Mra  Starr  thus  described 
them  to  me:  "The  greater  number  of  them  are  voluntary 
singers,  being  young  ladies  and  ^ntlemen  of  the  congregation. 
Four  of  them — namely,  these  sitting  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
oij^anist — a  quartette,  are  paid,  and  paid  well ;  one  of  them,  that 
young  lady  on  the  organist's  left  hand,  is  a  splendid  soloist,  and 
one  of  the  best  singers  in  New  York.  The  old  organist  himself, 
who  has  already  taken  his  seat,  with  a  smoking  cap  on  his  head, 
is  quite  a  musical  genius  in  his  way." 

But  lo !  here  comes  Mr.  Beecher.  He  walked  up  to  his  seat  on 
the  platform  with  a  rapid  step,  and  began  to  survey  with  in- 
terest the  immense  multitude  before  him.   A  beautiful  and 
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evidently  expensive  flower  (and  Mrs.  Starr  said  that  one  was 
always  provided  for  him)  filled  a  vase  on  his  right  hand. 

Although  Mr.  Beecher  had  taken  up  a  book,  and  had  began 
to  look  for  a  hymn,  he  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  rise; 
and  I  soon  found  out  the  reason.  In  it  was  revealed 
a  peculiarly  American  or  United  States  custom.  The  minister 
does  not  initiate  proceedings  on  the  Lord's-day.  The  choir 
begin  of  themselves.  They  choose  the  "voluntary"  for  the 
opening  of  divine  service ;  and  the  minister  is  not  expected  to 
rise  till  they  have  ended. 

The  voluntary  which  was  sung  that  morning  was  certainly 
well  chosen.  I  have  already  remarked  that  the  day  was  oppres- 
sively hot ;  and  we  had  not  a  little  prospective  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Beecher,  when  we  thought  of  his  being  under  the  necessity 
of  preaching  in  such  a  temperature.  When  I  indite,  then,  the 
words  which  had  been  chosen  by  the  leader  of  the  choir  for 
their  opening  song,  my  readers  ^mH  admit  that  the  selection 
was  appropriate.  They  were  the  first  four  lines  of  Tate 
and  Brady's  version  of  the  42nd  Psalm : — 

*'  Ab  pants  the  hart  for  cooling  streama 
When  heated  in  the  chaae, 
So  panta  my  soul,  0  God,  for  Thee, 
And  thy  refreahing  grace." 

The  music  was  by  Mendelssohn ;  and  if  it  was  worthy  of  the 
words,  the  singing  was  worthy  of  that  master  of  song.  The  vocal 
powers  of  the  young  lady  whom  Mrs.  Starr  had  pointed  out  to 
me,  were  now  displayed  to  fine  advantage.  She  got  the  most 
of  the  performance  to  herself.  Sometimes  the  other  members 
of  the  quartette  joined  her ;  and  sometimes  the  whole  choir 
struck  in  with  full  swelling  harmony ;  but  viewed  as  a  whole, 
the  performance  was  hers.  As  her  voice  rose  or  fell  in  graceful 
cadence,  the  hearers  were  not  only  led  to  admire  her  power  of 
song  and  the  genius  of  the  great  German  composer,  but 
chiefly  that  divine  grace  which  refreshes  the  fainting  spirit  in 
a  weary  land.  For  the  chief  idea  which  was  impressed  upon 
the  mind  by  the  musical  piece  and  the  words  to  which  it  was 
allied,  was  this,  that  there  was  refireshment  for  the  poor  op- 
pressed soul  in  the  house  and  in  the  mercy  of  God,  even  as 
the  thirsty  animal  or  the  thirsty  traveller  enjoys  the  cooling 
shade,  and  the  cooling  draught  of  water,  on  just  such  a  day  as  that 
on  which  we  had  met  together.  I  may  here  remark  that  this 
custom  of  a  voluntary  before  religious  service  is  common  through 
all  the  States ;  for  we  heard  it  not  only  in  Dr.  Taylor's  church  in 
New  Tork,  but  in  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  churches  of 
Pittsburg  and  Lincoln,  Illinois,  and  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Detroit,  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 
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I  have  nothing  particular  to  record  concerning  the  prelimii^ 
ary  exercises  in  Plymouth  Church,  on  this  Sabbath  morning. 
The  hymns  were  sung  with  much  effect  and  power;  for 
although  I  did  not  know  the  tunes  which  were  sung,  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  knew  them.  Mr.  Beecher  read  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  the  epistle  of  the  Romans  ;  but  there  was  nothing  to 
strilce  one,  either  in  his  emphasis  or  his  intonations.  The  pas- 
sage was  simply  read,  in  a  sweet  tone  and  voice,  and  in  a  natural 
and  unaffected  maimer.  Nor  do  I  remember  anything  remark- 
able in  his  morning  prayer.  It  also  was  simple  and  quietlv 
uttered,  save  where  he  began  to  offer  supplications  for  God  s 
blessing  on  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  wherever  they  might 
dwell ;  for  here  his  voice  perceptibly  increased  in  compass,  as  if 
from  the  increased  compass  of  his  thoughts.  But  I  certainly 
was  not  prepared  for  a  very  remarkable  scene,  which  took 
place  before  the  sermon  was  commenced. 

The  choir  began  to  chant  a  beautiful  baptismal  service ;  and 
presently  fifteen  pairs  of  fathers  and  mothers  were  led  in  to  a 
space  before  the  platform,  each  father  carrying  in  his  arms  the 
cnild  that  was  about  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Lord.  Mrs.  Stan- 
had  by  this  time  whispered  to  me  that  the  baptisms  for  the 
month  were  about  to  be  administered.  I  was  surprised  at  these 
two  things :  first,  that  the  child  was  in  the  arms  of  the  father, 
not  of  the  mother ;  and,  secondlv,  that  the  children  were  all 
about  a  year  old,  and  therefore  able  to  sit  up  in  the  arms  of  the 
fond  paternal  parent.  Mr.  Beecher  descended  from  the  plat- 
form to  celebrate  the  rite — Mr.  Halliday,  his  assistant,  accom- 

Cying  him  as  he  passed  from  child  to  child,  and  holding  in  his 
ds  for  the  convenience  of  the  distinguished  pastor  the  vessel 
of  water  which  was  used  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Beecher  merely 
wetted  his  fingers  in  the  basin  and  touched  the  forehead  of  the 
child,  so  that  no  crying  or  screaming  accompanied  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  ordinance ;  yet  one  or  two  of  the  most  spirited 
among  the  little  ones  seemed  to  be  not  very  sure  about  even 
the  gentle  digital  imposition,  for  they  made  sundry  demon- 
strations, which  caused  a  titter  to  run  through  the  observant 
crowd — or,  as  a  Bridgeton  man  once  expressed  it  to  me,  in  im- 
conscious  felicity  of  speech — *'  an  audible  smile.'*  Indeed  one 
little  fellow  rudely  pushed  the  great  preacher's  hand  away ;  and 
if  he  had  only  been  a  little  older  he  would  evidently  have  said 
what  a  little  urchin  did  really  say  in  similar  circumstances,  to 
the  dignified  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "What's  that  for?"  Let  us  hope 
that  praying  mothers  and  faithful  fathers,  in  their  quiet 
Brooklyn  homes,  may  yet  have  an  opportunity  of  answering 
the  important  question,  "what's  that  for?"  to  the  thoughfm 
child  with  budding  intellect  and  tear-filled  eye. 
No.  2.  H  1.  T 
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After  another  hyma  had  been  sung,  the  text  for  the  day  was 
given  out :  "  But  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts  :  and  yet  diew  I 
unto  you  a  more  excellent  way  "  (1  Cor.  xii.  31). 

In  the  exordium  of  his  sermon,  Mr.  Beecher  ran  over,  in  a 
kind  of  cursory  paraphrase,  the  main  argument  of  the  apostle 
in  the  preceding  part  of  the  chapter  about  the  miraculous  gifts 
of  the  early  church.  When  he  came  to  the  clause,  "  to  one  is 
given  by  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom,"  he  said  that  means 
*'  your  metaphysical  men — ^the  dry  logicians,  who  remind  me 
always  of  the  twisted  gnarl  in  the  hard  oak, — ^men  whose  books 
have  a  place  in  our  libraries,  but  how  seldom  are  they  ever  read  I 
And  yet "  he  added,  "  the  men  doubtless  have  their  place  and 
do  good ;  for  if  ever  you  wish  to  have  a  piece  of  rare  fiancy 
wood  veneered  in  a  chair  or  door-way  in  your  houses,  I  am  cer- 
tain to  find  the  old  gnarled  bit  of  oak."  The  first  "audible 
smile''  that  ran  over  the  immense  audience  was  caused  by  this 
happy  saying. 

But  leaving  the  immediate  reference  of  the  text,  Mr.  Beecher 
applied  the  spirit  of  the  passage  to  the  present  day,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  *'  If  Paul  w^re  in  the  United  States  to-day, 
he  would  say.  Episcopacy  is  good;  Presbyterianism  is  good; 
Independency  is  good;  Methodism  is  good;  Baptism  is  good; 
even  Popery  for  some  states  of  mind  is  good ;  and  yet  1  show 
unto  you  a  more  excellent  way-— that  is,  i^atever  body  you  may 
belong  to,  there  is  something  more  important  than  creed  and 
denomination — namely,  that  we  have  in  our  heart  that  beauti- 
ful love  or  charity,  on  which  he  insists  in  the  13th  chapter." 
The  sermon,  as  reported  in  the  papers  next  day,  was  entitled 
"  A  Plea  for  Christian  Liberty."  We  were  told  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Starr  that  we  were  extremely  fortunate ;  for  we  might  have 
attended  the  church  for  half-a-year  and  not  have  heard  a  more 
characteristic  discourse  than  the  one  which  was  delivered  that 
mojning.  It  embraced  a  review  of  the  whole  Christian  church 
in  America,  and  pled  for  freedom  to  aU  the  different  sects  to 
explain  and  defend  their  peculiar  doctrines  or  dogmas,  but  at 
the  same  time  denied  to  them  the  right  to  oppress  and  persecute, 
either  corporeally  or  socially,  the  men  who  might  not  agree 
with  them. 

Thus,  on  certain  differences  then  agitating  the  Episcopalian 
Church,  he  said :  "  It  has  lately  been  asserted  '  if  they  be  not 
pleased  with  the  rubric,  let  them  leave  the  church.'  Ah  - 
brethren,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  leave  a  church.  A  church  ain't  a 
hotel.  You  go  into  a  hotel  and  they  put  you  up  to  the  seventh 
or  eighth  storey ;  and  you  come  down  in  the  morning,  pay  your 
bill,  and  walk  out  But  a  church  ain't  like  that  It  costs  a 
great  struggle  to  leave  the  church  one  was  brought  up 
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Don't  tell  these  earnest  Low  Churchmen  to  leave  their  con- 
nection. Let  them  Btay  in  and  do  all  the  good  they  can.  The 
Episcopalian  Church !  God  bless  her.  I  love  her,  because  she 
was  my  mother's  church."  And  here  the  preacher  s  voice 
falterei^  and  his  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears. 

Then,  coming  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  referred  thus 
to  the  trial  of  Professor  Swing,  of  Chicago,  which  was  being 
held  that  very  week :  "  I  don't  like  to  make  puns  in  the  pulpit, 
but  I  find  it  difficult  to  keep  from  calling  him  David  Sling ; 
for,  like  young  David,  he  seems  to  have  gathered  some  rare 
pebbles  of  truUi,  and  to  have  slung  them  and  flung  them  right 
into  the  brow  of  the  Goliath  of  gigantic,  self-complacent,  and 
self-styled  orthodoxy.  The  Presbyterian  Church !  The  church 
of  my  father !  I  honour  her !  There  are  noble  men  in  her.  I 
know  them  well — men  who  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for 
the  truth.  We  trod  the  wilderness  of  Lidiana  together ;  for  I 
commenced  my  ministry  in  that  communion ;  but  although  it 
is  not  given  to  all  to  leave  the  church  they  were  reared  in,  I  could 
not  remain  in  her  fellowship,  but  joined  the  Independent  body, 
that  I  might  get  freedom  from  that  book.  [Here  Mr.  Beecher 
held  up  a  copy  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.]  Yes, 
it  was  to  get  liberty  from  the  third  chapter  of  that  book  that  I 
became  an  Independent.  They  tried  my  poor  old  father  too, 
and  threatened  to  expel  him  for  alleged  departure  from  the 
rigid  predestination  tneory ;  and  I  never  saw  anything  more 
humbling  all  my  life  than  the  way  in  which  the  poor  old  man 
tried  to  make  himself  believe  that  he  believed  this  third 
chapter  of  the  Westmmster  Confession,  when  he  did  not 
beUeve  a  word  of  it  from  the  hair  on  his  head  to  the  nails  on 
his  toes."  Here  the  audience  broke  out  into  almost  unre- 
strained laughter  and  applause. 

On  the  Church  of  Rome  he  expressed  himself  charitably,  too. 
He  said :  "  I  rarely  try  to  convert  a  Roman  Catholic  after  he 
'is  fifty  years  of  age.  Even  if  you  bring  nominally  converted 
Papists  into  a  church  like  this,  they  would  not  be  happy  in  it. 
They  may  come  out  heartily  during  a  great  upheaval,  like 
Lutl  ler  s ;  but  as  things  move  on  ordinarily  you  cannot  make 
much  of  them,  except  by  trying  to  do  them  all  the  good  you 
can,  through  kindly  actions  and  gentle  hints,  while  they 
remain  in  their  own  communion.  I  plead  for  liberty  to  them 
too.  They  are  fellow-citizens ;  and  they  have  a  right  as  citizens 
to  ventilate  their  own  opinions ;  but  if  they  come  to  me  and 
say,  'If  you  dont  believe  as  we  believe  you'll  be  danmed,'  in 
the  first  place,  I  wouldn't  be  damned,  you  know — (the  preacher 
accompanied  this  remark  with  so  knowing  and  comical  a 
wink  that  the  whole  audience  laughed,  and  Uiere  was  distinct 
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applause  in  the  gallery); — and  in  the  second  place  I  never 
could  believe  as  they  believe." 

In  the  course  of  this  sermon  Mr.  Beecher  also  gave  his  views 
on  what  I  may  call  the  ethics  of  church  feUowship.  He 
proposed  the  question,  "  Should  a  man  join  a  church  when  lie 
knows  that  the  minister  and  people  do  not  believe  all  that  he 
believes?"  The  reply  was,  "If  he  felt  that  his  soul  got  a 
blessing  in  that  church,  undoubtedly  he  should."  "  But  should 
he  tell  the  minister  all  his  views  when  he  is  making  applica- 
tion?" "Only  if  the  minister  should  happen  to  ask  lum — 
(laughter) ;  but  after  he  is  in  the  church  it  should  be  a  point  of 
gentlemaitJy  honour  with  him  to  make  no  schism  or  disturbance 
on  points  of  doctrine  as  to  which  the  great  mass  of  the  church 
may  be  at  one.  For  the  sake  of  his  soul's  edification  he  should 
keep  the  peace." 

It  was  after  this  fashion  that  this  most  remarkable  man 
discoursed  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  pleading  for  Christian 
liberty.  The  sermon  was  more  an  ecclesiastical  one  than  a 
spiritual  one ;  yet  it  was  most  refreshing  to  us  to  hear  a  man  of 
so  much  mark  and  eminence  discourse  so  charitably  on  points 
which  so  nearly  concerned  us.  It  seemed  quite  providential 
that  we  should  have  heard  such  a  sermon.  Dr.  Morison  was 
deeply  moved  when  Mr.  Beecher  held  up  the  Westmi/nster 
Confession  of  Faith — the  very  book  by  which  he  had  been 
"weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting."  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Squires,  of  Pittsburg,  told  us,  when  we  reached  that  city,  that 
he  looked  upon  Mr.  Beecher  as  a  man  who  was  always,  in 
liberality  of  sentiment,  a  year  or  two  ahead  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen — like  a  lofty  mountain  that  catches  the  sun's  rising 
rays  before  they  have  reached  the  humbler  hills  in  the  vale 
below.  And  remembering  the  impression  produced  upon  our 
minds  by  the  remarkable  sermon  which  we  had  heard,  we  could 
say  that  the  witness  was  true. 

And  here  I  cannot  keep  back  the  expression  of  my  deep 
regret  that,  since  the  period  of  our  visit,  such  dark  accusations 
have  been  made  against  the  moral  character  of  so  great  a  man. 
I  fondly  hope  that  before  the  solemn  tribunal  of  law  he  wiU  be 
able  to  clear  himself  ftom  all  suspicion,  as  he  has  cleared  him- 
self already  before  the  tribunal  of  his  church.  When  I  I'emem- 
ber  the  vast  audience  that  hun^  upon  his  lips,  and  how  fully 
all  his  utteAnces  were  reported  m  tne  daily  papers ;  and  when 
I  reflect  how  immensely  religious  and  moral  power  exceed 
that  which  is  only  material  and  political,  I  conclude  that  for 
such  a  man  to  fall  from  such  an  eminence,  would  be  far  more 
deplorable  than  for  a  Napoleon  to  be  driven  into  exile,  or  a 
powerftd  premier  to  lose  the  fiivour  of  his  king  and  country. 
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But  I  cannot  even  entertain  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  such 
a  theory,  and  gladly  fall  back,  re-assured  and  satisfied,  on  Mr. 
Beecher  s  own  sworn  declaration  of  his  innocence. 

The  audience  seemed  a  very  intelligent  o;ie,  being  largely 
composed  of  middle-class  gentlemen,  apparently  in  professional 
as  well  as  in  mercantile  positions. 

There  was  one  acknowledged  reporter,  who  sat  at  a  table  in 
the  front  of  Mr.  Beecher's  platform,  and  took  down  every  word 
of  the  sermon,  and  every  word  of  the  prayer.  All  the  Plymouth 
Church  sermons  are  thus  published,  like  Mr.  Spurgeon's  (but 
on  better  paper),  and  are  sold  over  the  country  at  the  cost  of 
ten  cents  each,  that  is,  about  fourpence  of  our  money.  But 
there  must  have  been  many  reporters  scattered  throughout  the 
building,  as  the  numerous  daily  papers  on  Monday  morning 
had  all  longer  or  shorter  digests  of  his  discourse. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Starr  were  very  desirous  that  we  should  be 
mtroduced  to  Mr.  Beecher  at  the  close  of  the  service.  We  were 
somewhat  averse  to  this,  being  unwilling  to  trouble  him  when 
he  was  exhausted  with  his  work.  But  when  our  friends  urged 
us  on  the  plea  that  Mr.  Beecher  was  sorry  when  ministers  from 
a  distance  were  not  introduced,  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  led 
to  him.  Owing  to  the  great  throng,  he  had  already  reached 
the  outside  of  the  church  before  we  could  reach  him.  He  not 
only  shook  hands  kindly  with  us,  but  introduced  us  to  his 
brother,  the  Bev.  Edward  Beecher,  who  was  standing  at  his  side. 
He  remarked,  "  If  I  had  known  that  two  Glasgow  ministers 
were  hearing  me,  I  don't  believe  I  could  have  preached  that 
wild  sermon."  When  Mr.  Service  explained  to  him  that  Dr. 
Morison  was  the  author  of  the  Commentary  on  Matthew,  which 
he  knew  he  possessed,  he  remarked  that  it  was  ''an  admirable 
book."  And  now,  as  if  standing  on  the  pavement  before 
Plymouth  Church,  I  must  say  fceweU,  for  the  present,  to. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  hoping  that  in  every  respect  he  may 
fare  well. 

We  crossed  by  the  ferry  to  New  York,  and  spent  the  after- 
noon at  the  house  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Service,  enjojdng  there 
much  the  cool  shade  and  the  refreshing  siesta,  on  so  hot  and 


The  twilight  of  evening  found  us  crossing  the  ferry  again ; 
for  we  were  bent  on  attending  the  church  of  Dr.  Talmage,  of 
whom  the  people  of  this  country  have  heard  so  much  for  a  year 
or  two.  Several  of  our  New  York  friends  were  surprised  at  our 
desire  to  hear  this  gentleman,  and  ventured  to  hint  that  there 
were  others  who  enjoyed  a  greater  fame  in  America  than  he ; 
bat  we  informed  them  that  both  the  revival  and  the  temperance 
periodicals  in  Britain  had  made  his  celebrity  second  only  to 
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that  of  Mr.  Beecher,  by  re-publislimg  his  eloquent  and  exciting 
addresses  from  week  to  week,  in  London,  and  our  principu 
provincial  towns. 

I  spoke  of  the  twilight  of  evening,  because  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  in  the  United  States,  the  second  service — at  least  in  sum- 
mer time — ^is  held  at  a  very  late  hour,  that  the  assembling 
congregation  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  comparative  cod 
that  follows  complete  sunset.  If  I  remember  aright,  half-past 
seven  was  the  hour  of  Dr.  Tahnage's  evening  service;  but 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  us  during  our  journey,  as  at 
Detroit  for  example,  to  find  ourselves  on  the  way  to  Sabbath 
evening  service  at  eight  p.m. 

Dr.  Talmage's  church  lies  much  nearer  the  heart  of  Brooklyn 
than  Mr.  Beecher's,  so  that  we  had  a  much  greater  distance  to 
walk  in  the  evening,  than  in  the  morning,  after  leaving  the 
wharf.  We  found  that  the  great  tabernacle  of  this  distin- 
guished Presbyterian  preacher  was  also  situated  quite  in  a  good 
street,  and  among  the  houses  of  apparently  wealthy  people. 
For,  as  we  approached  the  building,  I  remember  seeing  ladies 
and  gentlemen  sitting  out  before  their  doors  (a  very  common 
New  York  custom  on  summer  evenings)  and  surveying  the 
multitude  of  people  who  were,  like  us,  on  their  way  to  the 
church. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  remember  that  the  first  large 
tabemade  which  had  been  built  for  Dr.  Talmage,  when  lus 
fame  began  to  spread,  had  been  burnt  down,  and  that  this  second 
one,  yet  more  splendid  and  more  expensive,  had  been  erected 
very  expeditiously,  and  had  been  opened  free  of  debt.  This 
event  had  taken  place  only  a  short  time  before  the  period  of 
our  visit,  so  that  we  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing 
the  Doctor  in  his  bran  new  church. 

The  pew  openers  informed  us  that  the  exceptionally  hot 
evening  had  the  effect  of  keeping  back  the  customary  crowd ; 
for  although  the  immense  chapel  was  full,  it  was  not  full  to 
overflowing.  Between  three  and  four  thousand  would  be 
present ;  but  a  full  thousand  more,  we  were  told,  would  have 
been  crammed  into  the  building  had  the  temperature  not  been 
so  high— extreme  heat  producing  the  same  diminishing  effect  on 
a  congregation  in  New  York  as  a  very  wet  day  does  in  Glasgow. 
We  were  glad  that  the  church  was  not  over-crowded  on  that 
eveniug;  for  the  gas-lights  in  a  great  central  chandelier  that 
lighted  the  whole  house,  in  addition  to  the  sultriness  of  the 
evening,  made  the  heat  almost  insupportable. 

Dr.  Talmage's  tabernacle  is  nearly  drcular  in  form,  like  the 
Kibble  Palace  in  Glasgow.  It  is  not,  indeed,  so  large  as  that 
convenient  conservatory ;  but  a  deep  gallery  enables  it  to  afford 
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sitting  accommodation  to  almost  as  many  individuals.  The 
platform  and  organ  occupy  the  one  end  of  the  house ;  and  I 
thought  that  the  only  defect  in  the  arrangements  was  the 
absence  of  a  choir.  The  Doctor  looked  quite  solitary  on  the 
great  platform ;  and  although  the  organ  was  a  grand  and  hand- 
some one,  its  powerful  tones  did  not  make  up  for  the  want  of 
such  harmonious  voices  as  we  had  heard  at  Plymouth  Chapel 
in  the  forenoon.  The  only  leader  of  whose  services  the  con- 
gregation had  the  advantage,  in  addition  to  the  organist,  was 
another  solitary  gentleman,  who  stepped  upon  the  platform  as 
each  hymn  was  to  be  sung,  and  not  only  raised  the  tune,  but 
tried  to  keep  time  by  the  authoritative  gesticulations  of  his 
extended  arm  and  indicating  finger. 

Dr.  TaJmage  is  rather  above  the  middle  size ;  and  as  his  hair 
is  fiEkir,  he  is  one  of  these  men  as  to  whom  you  cannot  tell 
whether  he  is  thirty-five  or  fifty  years  of  age.  His  forehead 
is  not  very  high ;  but  his  eyes  are  sunk  so  deeply  behind  his 
fidr  eye-brows,  aa  to  leave  the  impression  upon  the  beholder 
that  his  mind  is  penetrating  as  well  as  imaginative.  Dressed 
in  a  black  surtout  and  black  necktie,  he  had  nothing  on  the 
large  platform  with  him  but  a  plain  little  chair,  a  very  little 
table  on  which  he  rested  his  elbow  while  the  hvmns  were  being 
sung,  and  a  very  little  Bible  in  his  hand — smaller  indeed  than 
the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  which  were  being  used  by  many  of 
his  congregation. 

The  text  for  the  evening  was  2  Kings,  x,  15,  "  Is  thine  heart 
right,  as  my  heart  is  with  thy  heart  ? " — ^the  words  of  Jehu  to 
Jehonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab.    The  brief  question,  however. 
Is  thy  heart  right  ? "  formed  the  text  proper.    The  following 
was  the  introduction  to  the  sermon: — 

"Four  years  ago,  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  London,  I  heard  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul  s  read  this  chapter  at  evening  service,  as  one 
of  the  prescribed  lessons  for  the  day;  and  whenever  these 
words  were  uttered,  '  Is  thy  heart  right  ? '  I  said  to  myself. 
That  will  make  a  good  text  some  day.  The  day  has  at  length 
arrived :  for  I  have  come  down  to  this  service  to-night  to  press 
^ipon  you  the  question,  *  Is  thy  heart  right  ?  * " 

The  discourse  that  followed  was  simple,  earnest,  and  power- 
ftiL  The  particulars  which  were  successively  illustrated  were 
these :  A  nght  heart  is  (1)  a  penitent,  (2)  a  believing,  and  (3)  an 
expectant  heart  It  struck  me  that  the  discourse  was  carefully 
prepared,  either  by  being  written  out  or  thought  out ;  for  in 
several  instances  the  antithetical  sayings  were  so  felicitously 
balanced  that  I  could  hardly  conceive  of  their  being  thrown  off 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  It  was  just  such  a  sermon  as  was 
calculated,  in  the  hands  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  impress  the 
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careless,  and  bring  the  inquiring  to  evangelical  rest.  On  account 
of  the  great  heat  of  the  evening,  the  doctor  curtailed  his  sermon, 
and  preached  only  half  an  hour.  At  times  his  action  and  vehe- 
mence of  oratory  were  considerable;  but  Dr.  Morison  and  myself 
were  sorry  to  observe  that  his  throat  seemed  to  be  weak.  Indeed 
once  or  twice  his  efforts  to  make  the  loudness  of  his  intonations 
correspond  with  the  excitement  of  his  own  heart,  were  positively 
painful,  and  produced  something  like  a  screech  or  scream.  We 
were  not  surprised  to  learn  afterwards  that  Dr.  Talmage  had 
been  twice  off  work  with  the  affection  which  is  known  as 
"  minister's  sore  throat" ;  and  we  fondly  hope  that  so  useful  and 
accomplished  a  man  may  be  enabled  to  guard  so  important  an 
organ  as  that  of  speech,  wisely  and  welL 

But  however  deep  our  interest  may  have  been  in  the  prin- 
cipal service,  the  "after- meeting"  interested  (not  to  say  sur- 
prised) us  yet  more.  The  reason  why  Dr.  Talmage  is  not  liked 
by  many  of  his  Presbyterian  brethren  in  the  United  States  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  is  too  much  of  a  "  Revivalist 
for  their  tastes,  and  conducts  himself,  both  in  his  mode  of  speak- 
ing and  working,  more  like  a  follower  of  Wesley  than  a  follower 
of  Calvin  and  Enox.  Of  this  state  of  things  we  found  ample 
proof  when  the  benediction  had  been  pronounced. 

Fully  one-half  of  iJie  audience  remained  to  the  prayer  meet- 
ing ;  and  no  wonder — ^for  Dr.  Talmage  earnestly  pressed  them 
to  do  so,  both  because  the  sermon  haS  been  shorter  than  usual, 
and  because  he  depended  specially  on  the  second  service,  as  he 
remarked,  for  the  real  fruits  of  his  ministry.  A  hymn  or  two 
were  sung,  and  three  gentlemen  prayed  in  succession — ^very 
earnestly  indeed,  yet  not  indicating  in  speech  or  manner  the 
culture  which  was  apparent  in  the  prayers  which  we  had  heard 
in  Plymouth  Chapel  lecture-room  on  the  Friday  evening  previous. 
When  these  su^lications  were  ended,  Dr.  Talmage  delivered  a 
final  address.  He  said  he  had  often  found  that  5  persons  who 
had  been  impressed  under  a  sermon  were  only  brought  to  com- 
mit themselves  publicly,  if  it  were  but  in  the  way  of  rising 
up  in  their  seats  to  confess  that  they  had  received  a  blessing, 
and  wished  to  be  prayed  for,  that  simple  fact  strengthened 
them  afterwards  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  so  that  Sataja  found 
it  to  be  not  so  easy  to  steal  the  word  away  out  of  their  hearts. 
Proceeding  then  to  bid  for  convicted  penitents,  much  after  the 
fashion  of  an  anxious  auctioneer,  the  reverend  doctor  spoke  as 
follows :  "  Is  there  no  one  here  who  has  been  impressed  to-night 
and  is  willing  to  rise  up  in  his  pew  in  token  of  that  impression? 
Has  this  earnest  sermon  been  preached  to  so  many  people,  and 
is  there  to  be  no  fruit  ?  Is  no  one  prepajed  to  rise  up  and  sav 
to  the  Christian  people  here, '  My  heart  is  not  right,  but  I  ynsu 
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it  to  be  put  right '  ?  Not  one  ?  So  many  people  to  hear  such  a 
sermon,  and  not  one  impressed  by  it !  Ah,  there  I  see  one  rise 
up  in  the  gallery  I  Thaidi:  God  for  that  one  1  But  only  one  ?  No 
more  than  one,  out  of  so  many  ?  Two  1 — ^yes,  two ! — ^three . — 
thank  God  for  three !  and  that  his  Spirit  has  been  working  among 
us  to-night,  and  is  still  working.  But  only  three  ?  I  see  another, 
and  another,  and  another !  Thank  God  that  impressions  have 
been  produced  to-night !"  In  this  way  Dr.  Talmage  proceeded 
for  several  minutes,  till  it  seemed  to  us  that  at  least  fifty  indi- 
viduals must  have  stood  up  in  their  pews,  till  they  caught  the 
speaker's  eye,  and  were  thus  numbered  among  the  impressed  and 
inquiring.  At  length  the  "  bidding  "  process  drew  near  a  close, 
and  the  speaker  concluded  thus : I  am  about  to  give  you  a  last 
chance.  You  may  never  get  another.  Are  these  all  that  have 
been  impressed  ?  Is  there  not  one  more  who  will  rise  up,  and 
by  so  doing  virtually  ask  the  prayers  of  this  con^egation  ?  Not 
one  more!  (Here  a  young  man  rose  up  in  the  seat  exactly 
before  u&)  Is  that  to  be  the  last?  This  is  really  the  last 
chance.  If  you  quench  the  Spirit  to-night.  He  may  never  strive 
agdn, — this  may  be  your  last  Sabbath.  Is  there  not  one  more  ? 
(Sere  a  young  lady  rose  up  far  away  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
great  building.)    That  is  tne  last.   Let  us  pray." 

The  Doctor  then  led  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  for  a 
blessing  to  follow  the  whole  evening's  service ;  and  especially 
that  it  might  rest  richly  on  those  who  had  been  moved  to  con- 
fess  themselves  sinners  and  ask  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  so 
that  their  "  goodness  might  not  be  as  the  morning  cloud,  and  as 
the  early  dew  that  goeth  away."  At  the  close  of  this  supplica- 
tion the  audience  dispersed ;  but  it  was  intimated  that  a  meet- 
ing  would  be  held  in  some  adjacent  hall  for  the  professed 
inquirers.  As  fisur  as  we  could  observe,  the  majority  of  them 
seemed  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

As  we  left  the  great  and  elegant  church,  we  could  not  help 
contrasting  the  two  remarkable  men  whom  we  had  been  privi- 
leged to  hear  that  day.  They  were  the  antipodes  of  one  another 
—the  one  suiting  the  palate  of  the  intellectual  Christian  with 
the  "strong  meat"  of  the  spiritual  larder,  rendered  pungent 
with  the  spice  of  overflowing  wit  and  sarcasm  ;  the  otner  con- 
tent to  give  forth,  day  after  day,  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word 
for  babes  that  they  might  grow  thereby,  and  yet  so  mixing  the 
milk  with  the  cream  of  sanctified  eloquence  that  the  adults  of 
the  family  also  verily  were  fed  And  as  to  the  remarkable 
scene  of  the  penitents  rising  in  their  pews,  we  were  reminded 
of  two  verses  in  the  chapter  which  Mr.  Beecher  had  para- 
phrased in  the  morning:  ''There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but 
the  same  Spirit ; "  and  "  There  are  diversities  of  operations,  bui 
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it  is  the  same  Gk)d  who  worked  all  in  alL"  What  fits  one  does 
not  fit  another ;  and  it  is  a  great  blessing  that  neither  men  nor 
modes  of  preaching  and  teaching  are  all  alike.  For  we  could 
quite  readily  conceive  it  to  be  not  only  possible  but  probable — 
outre  although  the  evangelical  "going,  going,  gone,"  seemed 
to  be — ^that  some  of  the  fifty  individual  vmom  we  had  seen  rise 
up  at  the  eccentric  preacher's  soliciting  call,  might  be  kept  fix)m 
sin  during  the  week,  in  the  hour  of  strong  temptation,  by  the 
very  fact  that  they  had  professed  to  be  awakened  before  so 
many  witnesses. 

The  account  of  our  visit  to  these  metropolitan  churches  has 
detained  us  so  long,  that  the  close  of  this  second  article  still 
finds  us  tarrying  in  New  York.  If  any  apology  were  needed 
for  the  lengthiness  of  these  narratives,  we  could  easily  find  it,  not 
merely  in  the  eminence  of  the  men  whose  utterances  we  have 
reported,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  such  evangelical  and  theo- 
logical reports  agree  entirely  with  the  aim  and  spirit  of  this 
magazine.  In  next  number,  however,  we  hope  to  begin  to  take 
our  readers  with  us  in  our  south-western  progress  across  the 
rivers,  mountains,  and  states  of  the  great  Transatlantic  repub- 
lic. 


THOUGHTS  ON  PRAYER. 

There  are  in  the  Book  of  Qod  many  promises  made  concerning 
prayer.  We  find  also  in  the  Bible  many  instances  of  things 
being  asked  of  (Jod,  and  the  event  turning  out  in  accordance 
with  the  request.  Every-day  events  of  greater  or  less  im- 
portance are  occurring,  which  are  claimed  by  Christian  men 
as  answers  to  prayer.  Cases  such  as  those  of  Qeorge  Mul- 
ler,  Pastor  Harms,  and  many  others,  rise  before  our  minds. 
In  addition  to  these  we  have  of  late  been  made  familiar 
with  special  requests  made  at  public  meeting,  and  answers 
reported  thereto.  The  question  will  arise  in  many  minds, 
"Are  those  cases  really  answers  to  prayer,  or  are  they 
merely  coincidences  which,  coloured  by  imagination,  resolve 
themselves  into  miracles  to  those  who  believe  them  V*  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  take  up  any  case  or  cases,  and  defend 
them  as  special  answers.  Nor  do  we  intend  to  vindicate 
any  special  mode  of  prayer  and  condemn  its  opposite.  Seeing 
that  questions  are  asked  regarding  the  exercise,  and  difficulties 
occur  alike  to  the  scientific  man  and  the  humble  believer,  we 
propose  to  offer  a  few  thoughts  that  may  be  helpful  in 
strengthening  faith. 
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If  we  believe  the  Bible  we  are  not  warranted  in  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  what  it  says.  When  it  makes  a  simple  direct 
statement  we  must  receive  it  in  its  simple  direct  meaning. 
We  must  not,  however,  take  a  single  statement  of  doctrine 
a8  if  it  alone  contained  all  sides  and  views  of  Christian  truth. 
We  must  seek  the  whole  truth.  Yet  we  must  never  in  thought 
attribute  to  God  that  ''paltering  with  us  in  a  double  sense" 
which  is  a  just  characteristic  only  of  the  fiends.  Hence,  while 
a  simple  statement  of  one  doctrine  may  be  explained,  unfolded, 
or,  it  may  be,  variously  modified,  by  another,  it  never  can  be 
contradicted. 

Let  us,  following  this  rule,  consider  the  promise  of  our  Saviour. 
He  said  to  his  disciples,  "And  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my 
name,  that  will  I  do  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the 
Soa  If  ye  shall  ask  anything  in  my  name  I  w2l  do  it."  This 
promise  must  be  true.  No  after-promise  or  evolution  of 
doctrine  can  contradict  it.  It  may  be  explained,  amplified,  or 
curtailed  by  the  C9nditions  affixed  to  it.  But  it  must  in  con- 
sistency remain  such  that  we  can  unhesitatingly  believe  it  and 
act  upon  it.  Thus  the  first  point  for  a  believer  to  reach  is  a 
finn  fidth  in  the  answer  to  prayer. 

If,  however,  we  follow  out  the  consideration  of  this  subject, 
the  next  question  that  comes  is,  "  Are  there  any  modifying  dr- 
cnmstances'or  conditions  attached  ? "  The  first  modification 
that  we  find  is  contained  in  the  words,  "  If  ye  abide  in  me  and 
my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall 
be  done  unto  you."  If  we  wish  to  know  what  is  meant  by 
abiding  in  Jesus,  and  having  his  words  abiding  in  us,  we  find 
it  explained  by  Jesus  himself  in  the  words,  "And  all  things 
whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer  believing  ye  shall  receive." 
Here  then  we  reach  a  modifying  condition — ^namely,  believing. 
If  a  man  does  not  believe,  he  has  no  warrant  in  Scripture  for 
looking  for  an  answer  to  his  prayer.  If,  however,  he  does 
believe,  he  may  with  confidence  expect  it. 

But  what  must  a  man  believe  in  order  to  receive  ?  It  is  not 
simply  necessary  that  a  man  believe  that  he  will  receive  the 
thing  asked.  He  must  in  his  faith  berin  much  farther  back. 
He  must  first  believe  that  God  is.  He  cannot  believe  this 
without  assigning  a  character  to  God.  He  must  believe  in  the 
true  God.  The  true  God  is  merciful  If,  therefore,  he,  believing 
in  the  merciful  God,  were  to  pray,  "  O  God,  become  unmerciful 
for  one  hour  that  I  may  be  avenged  of  mine  enemies,"  it  is 
impossible  that  his  prayer  could  be  answered.  The  true  God  is 
righteous.  He  cannot  be  unrighteous.  Therefore,  no  man  can 
get  a  prayer  answered  wherein  it  is  involved  that  God  should 
become  merciless  or  unrighteoua    No  man,  however,  who  be- 
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Ueves  in  the  true  Qod  could  offer  such  a  prayer  in  fidth,  for  he 
knows  that  it  could  not  be  answered. 

But  still  further,  a  man  must  believe  vn  Christ  before  he  can 
have  confidence  in  Christian  prayer.  "Ye  have  not  chosen  me, 
but  I  have  chosen  you,  and  ordained  you,  that  ye  should  go  and 
bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  should  remain:  that  what- 
soever ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father  vn  my  naTne,  he  may  give  it 
you "  Prayer  made  to  Qod  by  those  who  did  not  pray 
explicitly  in  Christ's  name,  was  answered  by  God  before  the 
time  of  Christ.  Prayer  offered  in  simple  faith  by  those  who 
do  not  know  Christ  may  still  be  answered.  AU  that  we 
contend  for  is  that  before  a  man  can  claim  for  himself  the 
promise  of  Christ  he  must  believe  in  Christ.  In  other  words, 
Christian  prayer  must  always  be  offered  up  in  Christ's  name — 
that  is,  as  if  it  were  Christ  who  prays.  Apart  from  the  name 
of  Christ  the  promise  is  for  us  non-existent. 

We  have  thus  far  seen  (1.)  that  Christ  gives  us  a  simple 

Sromise  of  answer  to  all  our  prayers ;  (2.)  that  one  leading  con- 
ition  is  faith;  (3.)  that  this  condition  includes  two  minor 
ones — ^namely,  that  there  be  faith  in  the  true  Qod,  and  also  in 
Jesus  Christ  whom  he  sent.  In  those  conditions,  or  indeed  in 
the  one  condition  of  faith,  are  infolded  aU  the  modifications 
and  limits  of  prayer. 

Now,  practically,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  when  we 
are  asking  that  for  which  we  are  commanded  to  pray.  There 
are  many  things  that  we  are  certain  must  be  right  "  Pray 
for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem :  they  shall  prosper  that  love  thee." 
"  If  my  people  which  are  called  by  my  name  shall  humble 
themselves,  and  pray,  and  seek  my  face,  and  turn  from  their 
wicked  ways,  then  will  I  hear  from  heaven,  and  will  forgive 
their  sin,  and  will  heal  their  land."  "Pray  for  them  which 
despitefuUy  use  you  and  persecute  you."  "  Pray  ye  therefore 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  will  send  forth  labourers  into 
his  harvest."  "  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temp- 
tation." "I  exhort^  therefore,  tiiat  first  of  all  supplications, 
prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks  be  made  for  all 
men:  for  kings  and  for  aU  that  are  in  authority:  that  we 
may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty."  Those  are  some  of  the  things  that  are  right 
With  them,  therefore,  there  is  no  difficulty.  It  is  not 
necessary  in  them  to  debate  as  to  whether  or  not  we  may 
be  exalting  our  own  wiU  above  Qod  a  We  know  that 
those  things  are  according  to  Qod  s  wilL  Nor  do  natural 
laws  present  any  difficulty  here.  The  laws  of  nature  are 
God's  constant  action  in  nature,  and  those  are  the  great 
purposes  for  which  He  acts.    We  may  be  mistaken  in  the 
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fonn  in  which  we  expect  those  blessings,  but  never  in  ex- 
pecting the  blessings  themselves. 
But  here  some  one  may  say,  ''These  are  no  answers  to 

Erayer.  God  would  have  blessed  his  people,  and  established 
is  kingdom,  whether  men  had  prayed  or  not."  Now,  what  is 
prayer  ?  It  is  not  simply  asking.  It  is  certainly  not  begging. 
It  is  the  offering  up  of  our  desires  to  God.  God  would  cer- 
tainly establish  his  kingdom,  although  this  man,  and  that  man, 
and  that  other  man  had  never  prayed  for  it.  But  how  could 
his  kingdom  be  established  in  hearts  except  there  were  first 
desires  for  it  in  those  hearts  ?  And  if  there  be  desires,"  they 
must  be  offered  up  by  all  whose  hearts  are  full  of  them. 
Therefore  in  the  coming  of  God  s  kingdom  those  desires  which 
have  become  prayers  are  answered.  If  there  be  no  desire  or 
love  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  kingdom  cannot  come  in  its 
highest  form,  which  is  rule  over  loving  hearts.  So  that  if  all 
men  were  to  refrain  from  prayer,  the  kingdom  would  be 
hindered. 

But  that  sphere  of  things  in  which  most  practical  dijfficulty 
is  met  with  is  the  sphere  of  common  life.  From  day  to  day 
we  are  in  perplexity.  Many  things  are  doubtful.  If  I  get  this 
which  seems  good,  will  it  turn  out  to  be  really  good  ?  If  I  shun 
this  which  seems  evil,  may  it  not  be  that  I  have  avoided  a 
blessing  in  di^ise?  I  pray  for  health,  and  strength,  and 
prosperity  in  worldly  matters,  whereas  it  may  be  good  for  me 
to  receive  sickness,  and  weakness,  and  adversity.  Is  my  little 
wiU,  with  its  limitations,  its  caprices,  its  ignorance,  to  be  the 
measure  of  God's  action  to  myself  and  my  friends  ?  Will  God 
for  me  stay  the  sun  upon  Gibeon,  or  the  moon  upon  Ajalon  ? 
Oor  consciousness  of  weak  and  limited  capacity  makes  us 
tremble  at  such  a  thought.  If  God  has  given  over  the  govern- 
ment of  this  world  to  man  in  his  weakness,  then  it  must  soon 
go  to  wreck. 

For  explanation  of  this  also  we  must  revert  to  our  first 
principle  of  faith.  Let  us  understand  what  we  believe.  We 
oelieve  in  a  righteous  God  who  hears  prayer.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  believe  that  he  will  act  unrighteously  even  in  an- 
swer to  prayer.  I  might  ask  rain  for  my  own  purposes,  while 
my  neighbour  might  ask  fair  weather  for  his.  We  might 
be  equalljr  sincere  and  equallv  ignorant  as  to  what  is  good  for 
us.  But  if  I  be  a  true  disciple  I  must  know  that  I  am  ignorant. 
And  except  I  am  certain  I  cannot  say,  "  Give  me  this  uncon- 
ditionally." ^  '  , 

There  must  be  such  intelligence  as  will  produce  a  con- 
tinuity of  iaith.  There  must  be  no  wavering.  K  a  man 
has  before  his  mind  ever  so  many  possibilities,  and  looks 
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first  at  one  and  then  at  another,  and  hesitates  as  to  which 
is  the  true  or  the  likely  one,  he  cannot  expect  to  receive 
anything.  Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  such  a  waverer.  He 
is  to-day  intensely  desirous  of  one  thing.  He  begins  to  pray 
for  it,  and  he  persists  in  prayer,  remembering  for  a  week 
the  apostolic  injimction  to  "  pray  without  ceasing. '  But  before 
the  week's  close  some  other  object  occupies  his  attention,  and 
he  soon  begins  to  forget  what  he  has  been  asking.  Hih  new 
desire  is  something  totally  different  from  his  old  one,  and 
perhaps  even  inconsistent  with  it.  This  new  desire  grows  old 
in  turn.  And  so  from  one  desire  he  passes  to  another,  praying 
always  for  what  is  uppermost  at  the  time.  Would  there  be 
any  wisdom  or  any  kindness  in  granting  that  man  his  desires  ? 
Even  the  ancient  heathen  could  perceive  this,  and  they  spoke 
of  the  gods  punishing  men  by  granting  their  prayers.  And 
we  can  easily  see  how  in  such  a  wavering  state  it  would  be 
the  greatest  possible  punishment  to  receive  what  we  ask. 

And  here  let  us  notice  how  conscious  ignorance  limits  the 
field  of  faith  while  knowledge  extends  it.  A  man  who  is 
consciously  ignorant  can  have  little  confidence  in  his  re- 
quests. He  cannot  be  sure  whether  if  he  knew  more  he 
would  not  change  his  request.  He  must  of  necessity  be 
uncertain.  A  man  who  knows  is  confident  He  can  dis- 
cern between  the  good  and  the  evil  of  life.  He  chooses 
the  good  intelligently,  and  prays  for  it  definitely,  while 
the  other  can  only  in  a  general  way  ask  what  is  good. 
The  man  who  knows  is  as  one  who  walks  in  daylight,  planting 
his  foot  firmly;  while  the  ignorant  man  walks  uncertainly 
as  in  darkness.  Faith  is  increased  by  knowledge.  In  strict 
metaphysical  language,  what  we  know  we  cease  to  believe. 
But  also  in  strict  metaphysical  language,  the  more  we  know  the 
more  we  believe.  We  are  like  men  who,  confined  to  a  nairow 
glen,  believe  that  our  horizon  bounds  the  world,  and  think  that 
nothing  can  happen  different  from  what  we  have  seen.  But  we 
leave  our  glen,  and  find  the  world  wider  than  we  thought,  and 
see  more  wonderful  things  than  we  dreamed  of.  Thereafter 
we  believe  more  readily  in  the  expanse  still  beyond  us,  and  in 
the  wonders  that  are  fiui^her  off  than  our  present  view  extends. 

Let  us  suppose  therefore  that  there  is  something  which  a 
believer  earnestly  desires.  He  means  to  pray  for  it,  but  he 
is  uncertain  whether  it  be  the  best  thing  for  him.    His  first 

Suestion  must  be,  Am  I  sure  that  this  that  I  ask  is  right  ? 
s  it  for  my  good,  and  for  the  good  of  all  my  friends  ?  Am  I 
sure  that  it  would  help  the  up-building  of  God's  kingdom  ? " 
If  he  can  wisely  and  intelligently  say  tnat  it  is  such  as  would 
do  good,  then  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  doubting.    But  if 
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in  his  ignorance  he  feels  that  he  is  not  sure,  then  his  faith 
must  take  a  slightly  different  direction.  He  must  still  believe 
in  God,  and  in  the  promise  of  Christ.  But  he  must  insert  an 
"if "  in  his  request.  He  must  ask  it  only  if  it  be  good  and 
right.  He  must  pray  also  to  be  enlightened  concerning  it. 
And  if  he  has  faith  he  will  receive  light.  God  will  show  what 
is  good.  And  when  he  knows  it,  he  can  look  forward  with 
great  confidence  to  certainly  receiving  it. 

Look  at  two  illustrations  of  this.  Moses  fiedled  to  honour 
God  at  the  waters  of  Meribah.  His  punishment  was  that  he 
should  die  on  the  journey,  and  not  cross  over  Jordan.  Earn- 
estly he  prayed,  "  0  Lord  God,  thou  hast  begun  to  show  thy 
servant  thy  greatness  and  thy  mighty  hand :  for  what  God  is 
there  in  heaven  or  in  earth  that  can  do  according  to  thy  works  ? 
I  pray  thee  let  me  go  over  and  see  the  good  land  that  is  beyond 
Jordwi,  that  goodly  mountain,  and  Lebanon."  But  the  answer 
was,  "  Let  it  suffice  thee  :  speak  no  more  unto  me  of  this  mat- 
ter. Get  thee  up  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  and  lift  up  thine  eyes 
westward,  and  northward,  and  southward,  and  eastward,  and 
behold  it  with  thine  eyes :  for  thou  shalt  not  go  over  this 
Jordan."  Moses  did  not  get  the  thing  he  longed  for.  It  would 
not  have  been  wise  and  good.  The  people  would  not  have 
thought  so  much  of  sin  if  Moses  had  not  died  on  Nebo.  God 
did  not  give  Moses  what  he  asked,  because  the  request  was 
unwise.  But  what  blessing  could  be  wisely  given  was  be- 
stowed. Now  we  do  not  doubt  in  the  smallest  degree  that 
Moses  acquiesced  most  completely  in  God's  wiU.  God  knew 
what  was  best.  Moses  was  ignorant.  Moses  therefore,  having 
true  faith,  would  not  become  querulous,  but  would  say,  "  Thy 
will  be  done." 

From  the  many  other  cases  with  which  the  Bible  abounds 
I  shall  select  one,  the  greatest  and  most  truly  sublime,  while 
it  is  also  the  most  mysterious — the  prayer  of  Jesus  in  Geth- 
semane.  He  who  taught  his  disciples  to  pray  was  in  the 
habit  of  retiring  very  often  to  the  mountain  solitude  for 
prayer.  In  Getfisemane  we  hear  the  voice,  that  promised  to 
give  anything  to  the  disciples  that  they  might  ask,  itself  lifted 
up  in  agonizing  supplication. 

Now  we  are  so  ready  to  think  that  Jesus  was  unlike  our- 
selves, that  we  feel  almost  as  if  it  were  detracting  from  his 
greatness  to  say  that  this  was  a  real  human  prayer.  We  forget 
tiiat  "  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  when  he  had  offered  up  prayers 
and  supplications  with  strong  cryinff  and  tears  unto  him  that 
was  able  to  save  him  from  death,  he  was  heard,  in  that  he 
feared."  We  forget  tibat  he  did  not  come  in  glory  to  dazzle  us, 
but  as  man  to  raise  us.  And  as  man  he  taught  us,  not  by  word 
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only,  but  also  by  example,  how  we  ought  to  pray.  In  that  dark 
hour  night  gathered  round  his  soul,  and  he  felt  what  a  relief  it 
would  be  to  get  that  cup  removed.  Thus  he  prayed  in  bitteiv 
ness  of  soul. 

But  mark  that  prayer.  It  was  not  unconditioned.  He  does 
not  say,  "  Let  this  cup  pass,"  but  "  if  it  be  possible,  let  it  pass." 
If  the  great  work  can  be  accomplished  without  it ;  if  Satan's 
kingdom  can  be  overthrown,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  esta- 
blished without  it,  then  let  it  pass.  But  does  he  who  might, 
if  any  one  might,  have  prayed  unconditionally,  does  he  lift  up 
his  voice  querulously  or  repiningly  because  the  cup  is  still 
there  ?  He  conquers  the  tempter  who  is  there  beside  him, 
and  ends  his  prayer  by  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done."  In 
these  words  the  human  is  subdued  to  the  divine — ^man  yields 
to  God.    We  here  read  a  lesson  for  all  our  prayers. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  Christ  in  that  hour  was  separated 
part  from  part  in  his  inner  nature,  and  that  one  part  spoke 
while  another  was  silent.  He  was  stiU  the  one  (jhrist— the 
one  Messiah.  Here  certainly  there  is  great  depth  of  mysteiy. 
Angels  desire  to  look  into  it.  We  stand  on  the  outside  of 
it,  and  see  our  High  Priest,  one  with  us,  dying  for  us.  And 
in  his  agony  there  is  such  prayer  for  us,  and  for  himself,  as 
leads  us  to  see  how  we  too  should  pray — ^how  for  ourselves, 
and  bow  for  others.  Let  there  be  unhesitating  and  unwavering 
confidence  in  all  righteous  prayers.  But  whenever  human 
nature  would  assert  itself  too  strongly,  let  us  say,  "  Not  our 
will ;  thine,  O  Lord,  thine  only." 

It  has  been  proposed  to  submit  the  subject  of  prayer  to  the 
same  scientific  tests  by  which  other  questions  are  tried. 
Believers  need  not  object  to  this,  provided  only  the  test  be 
scientifically  accurate.  In  order  to  be  accurate,  none  of  the 
conditions  must  be  absent.  All  the  conditions  are  included  in 
faith  in  Christ.  Now  if  a  man  has  faith  in  Christ  to  begin 
with,  he  believes  all  the  words  of  Christ.  Hence  he  believes  in 
Christ's  promise  to  answer  prayer.  Thus,  before  the  experi- 
ment has  been  made,  the  experimenter  must  have  faith  as  one 
of  the  necessary  conditions.  The  experiment  therefore  can 
never  be  made  by  an  unbeliever,  but  only  by  a  believer.  The 
result  of  it  may  strengthen  a  believer's  faith.  It  certainly  does 
confirm  confidence,  when  answer  after  answer  is  given  to  tiie 
deepest  and  holiest  desires  of  the  heart  But  the  t^t  can  never 
be  accurately  applied  where  there  is  no  faith,  because  then  the 
prime  condition  is  absent. 

If  therefore  we  are  to  proceed  on  strictly  scientific  principles 
the  experiment  must  be  made  by  believers.  They,  believing 
already,  do  not  need  the  test,  except  in  so  far  as  every  answer 
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goes  to  confirm  faiih.  But  it  may  be  conceived  that  a  certain 
number  of  doubters  should  persuade  a  certain  number  of  be- 
lievers to  pray  for  something  agreed  upon.  This  would  be 
perfectly  legitimate  according  to  scientific  method.  It  would  be 
perfectly  right,  provided  the  thing  asked  was  right  in  itself 
and  also  perfectly  good  for  the  race.  Here,  however,  a  diflSculty 
would  present  itsdf.  There  might  be  doubt,  not  easily  solved, 
as  to  the  universally  beneficent  nature  of  the  thing  prayed  for. 
Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  that  difficulty  is  overcome.  Th(^ 
test  is  applied.   What  will  be  the  results  ? 

Believers  do  not  need  the  test  to  awaken  faith,  for  they 
have  it  alreadv.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  them  to  receive 
confirmation  of  faith.  This  result  wiU  probably  be  attained  in 
proportion  to  the  manifested  power  of  God.  For  it  is  incon- 
ceivable to  the  believer  that,  if  aU  the  conditions  be  fulfilled, 
the  answer  will  be  withheld  any  more  than  that  the 
blasting  of  a  rock  with  dynamite  will  fail  if  all  be  properly 
arranged.  In  the  case  of  non-believers,  we  do  not  suppose  there 
would  be  any  marked  efiects  of  any  kind.  A  few  of  the 
investigators  might  be  convinced  of  the  power  of  prayer; 
but  the  vast  mass  of  those  who  doubted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  trial  would  remain  in  doubt  at  the  end. 

Perhaps  some  one  may  dissent  from  this  conclusion.  He 
may  say  that  the  result  of  such  an  experiment  would  be  that 
all  doubts  would  be  set  at  rest  for  ever.  But  we  have  a  good 
reason  for  the  conclusion.  Our  reason  is  that  the  expervment 
has  hem  made  repeatedly  already.  Every  professed  answer  to 
prayer  is  an  experiment  in  this  direction.  We  shall  deal  with 
no  particular  case.  All  that  we  contend  for  is  that  prayers 
have  been  offered  up  and  have  been  answered  repeatedly.  The 
circumstances  are  fully  related  in  hundreds  of  cases.  If  any 
man  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  a  few  of  them,  he  will  see 
that  the  experiment  has  been  made  over  and  over  again. 
This  is  our  conclusion  as  to  the  probable  results  of  any  modem 
application  of  scientific  method.  There  are  already  weightv 
facts,  and  they  are  powerless  to  influence  the  doubter.  Will 
any  additional  fact  be  treated  in  a  different  way  ? 

Personally  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  submitting  our 
belief  in  prayer  to  a  scientific  test.  Only  we  should  stipulate 
that  the  test  be  really  scientifia  We  should  take  such  mea- 
sures as  to  secure  that  no  necessary  condition  should  be  want- 
ing. We  should  submit  to  the  test,  not  for  our  own  sake,  but 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  wish  it.  But  we  should  feel  certain 
in  doing  so  that  the  result  would  again  be  what  it  had  been  be- 
fore. R)r  prayer  has  been  made  for  a  man's  recovery,  and  he  has 
recovered :  those  who  doubted  before  said  that  it  was  all  due  to 
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medical  skiU.  Prayer  has  been  made  for  rain,  and  rain  came : 
and  doubters  have  said  it  would  have  come  in  any  case.  Prayer 
has  been  made  that  some  terrible  plague  might  be  stayed  in  its 
devastating  course :  and  still  it  has  oeen  said  either  that  sanitary 
precautions  have  been  effectual,  or  that  the  plague  has  ex- 
hausted itself.  Thus  coincidence  and  human  skill,  either  separ- 
ately or  combined,  have  been  accepted  as  a  full  explanation  of  . 
all  that  has  been  put  forward  as  answer  to  prayer.  It  is  for- 
gotten that  even  sanitary  measures  may  be  the  answer.  We 
do  not  think  that  any  true  believer  will  doubt  as  to  the  result 
of  investigation  in  any  way  and  from  any  point  of  view.  True 
faith  see^  the  light.  But  the  believer  must  object  to  the 
investigator's  refusing  to  follow  the  scientific  method  to  its 
legitimate  result,  and  accepting  the  conclusion  which  it  forces 
on  the  mind. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  believer's  faith 
does  not  stand  in  that  kind  of  scientific  experiment.  If  a  man 
believes  in  God,  and  believes  iiirther  that  the  Bible  is  the  book 
of  God,  wherein  God's  word  is  written,  he  needs  but  to  read  it 
^or  him  the  simple  word  is  enough.  He  asks  no  more.  There 
can  be  but  one  preliminary  question, Are  these  the  words  of 
God?"  If  they  be,  then  there  is  no  further  doubt  as  to  praver. 
But  if  a  man  hesitates  to  accept  these  as  the  words  of  God,  then 
he  cannot  be  persuaded  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  simply  because 
an  answer  is  promised  there.  It  is  the  man  who  doubts  the 
Bible  who  will  doubt  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  For  him  scien- 
tific method  may  have  value.  But  a  prior  question  even 
with  him  is  the  nature  of  the  God  in  whom  he  believes. 
From  being  satisfied  as  to  that,  he  may  be  led  to  believe 
in  Christ.  If  he  reaches  that  sure  footing,  he  will  have 
reached  conclusions  which  will  not  very  greatly  need  ex- 
periment to  confirm  them.  Nor  will  his  conclusions  be  un- 
scientific. All  true  thought  is  truly  scientific.  Thus  by 
accurate  thought  at  the  beginning  he  will  find  his  faith  shape 
itself  before  his  mental  vision.  If  we  get  on  the  right  road  to 
begin  with,  we  shall  easily  reach  the  right  place,  every  step 
bringing  us  nearer  to  our  destination.  And  if  we  begin  by  one 
true  proposition  concerning  God,  grasped  with  firm  fidth,  we 
are  led  onward,  it  may  be  step  by  step,  but  onward  still,  up  to 
the  fulness  of  divine  truth. 

If  we  own  a  master's  authority  it  is- not  respectful  to  him  to 
doubt  his  word  when  he  speaks  to  us.  It  is  our  part  to  believe 
and  obey.  And  so  with  God.  Believers  acknowledge  him. 
He  comes  demanding  their  faith  and  obedience.  In  the  ulti- 
mate in  all  things  you  come  to  first  principles.  In  the  field  of 
religious  thought  faith  is  a  first  principle.    Believe,  and  life 
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follows.  Disbelieve,  and  death  follows.  Believe  the  promise 
of  God  in  prayer,  and  you  will  receive  answers.  Refuse  to 
believe,  and  however  you  may  investigate  in  the  field  of 
nature  and  of  social  life,  you  can  never  have  that  close  and 
intimate  proof  which  the  believer  receives  every  time  he  prays. 
The  surest  way  is  to  try  it  in  simple  fiadth,  and  the  resuU  will 
increase  confidence. 

It  IB  not  at  times  when  faith  is  strongest  that  there  is  most 
questioning  as  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Nor  are  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  praying  often  and  receiving  frequent  an- 
swers very  much  concerned  about  working  out  for  themselves 
a  philosophy  of  prayer.  They  are  more  mterested  in  the  full 
and  wide  application  of  the  promise  of  Christ, — according  to 
your  faith,  so  shall  it  be  unto  you.  This  applies  both  to  degree 
and  to  kind.  Do  you  believe  in  the  bountiful  Ood  ?  Then  you 
shall  sbaxe  his  bounty  according  to  your  faitL  Is  your  &ith 
80  narrow  and  low  that  you  come  before  Ood  as  a  timid  beggar? 
Then  ss  a  beggar  you  shall  receive.  But  is  your  faith  ^gt, 
and  do  you  present  generous  requests  before  God?  Then 
largely  and  generously  shall  you  receive.  And  is  it  wonderful 
that  it  should  be  so  ?  He  has  given  us  free  choice  in  our  every* 
day  Ufe.  Surrounded  by  all  manner  of  laws  and  forces,  yet  we 
may  choose  our  course  among  them.  That  fire  ia  hot  cannot 
prevent  me  firom  being  cold  if  I  go  far  from  it  in  a  winter 
evening.  I  do  not  br^ik  the  order  of  nature,  or  overturn  her 
laws,  if  I  light  a  fire  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  snow,  and  keep 
myself  alive  thereby.  By  swimming  a  man  prevents  himsefr 
firom  drowning.  By  a  sufficient  supply  of  hydrogen  gas  a  man 
ascends  in  the  air  when  gravitation  would  drag  him  down. 
And  80  in  every  action  of  our  life.  We  employ  force  to  over- 
come force— one  law  to  set  us  free  from,  or  take  us  beyond  the 
power  of,  another.  We  do  this  in  the  exercise  of  fr^  choice* 
Is  it  wonderful  then  that  in  this  life  God  should  open  up  to  us 
another  field  of  free  choice,  covering  both  the  spiritual  and 
material  spheres  of  being,  wherein  as  in  our  ordinary  life  he 
may  grant  us  all  those  choices  and  desires  that  he  sees  good  for 
us  1  The  one  is  not  more  wonderful  than  the  other.  We  do  not 
think  of  natural  law  as  presenting  any  barrier  to  the  exercise  of 
free  will  in  the  sphere  which  God  has  assigned  to  it.  Yet  if  free 
choiee  were  not  a  thing  common  to  all,  we  might  expect  the 
same  kind  of  discussions  over  it  as  over  the  answer  to  prayer. 
And,  indeed,  the  objections  urged  against  free  will  have  been 
the  same  in  principle  as  those  now  urged  against  prayer.  But 
men  choose  and  act  every  day.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  human 
beings  who  never  thought  on  the  subject  yet  live  and  act  in 
the  full  exercise  of  the  faculties  with  which  they  have  been 
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created.  And  so,  too,  with  prayer.  The  facts  are  first  to  be 
studied.  The  explanation  must  be  a  secondary  matter.  The 
best  course  for  believers  to  pursue  is  to  multiply  facts  in  the 
shape  of  answers  to  prayer  by  increased  earnestness  and  per- 
sistence. And  let  every  believer  be  not  only  firmly  persuaded 
of  the  promise  of  Christ,  but  let  him  also  be  very  modest 
regarding  his  own  powers.  And  thus  there  will  be  present  an 
intense  faith  in  Qod ;  and  human  presumption,  which  always 
ends  in  disappointment,  will  vanish  entirely  away. 

E.  C.  li,— G. 


THE  NATURE  OF  CHRIST'S  WORK. 
An  Essay  for  Younq  Men. 
In  bringing  under  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  subject  of  the 
nature  of  our  Saviour's  sacrificial  and  redemptive  work,  we 
do  not  deem  any  apology  necessary,  because  of  the  fi:^uency 
with  which  it  has  been  discussed.  The  work  of  Christ  is  a 
great  and  all-important  topic  for  human  consideration,  whether 
it  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  own  intrinsic  grandeur,  or  of  its 
vital  connection  with  the  highest  welfare  of  the  human  race.  It 
is  a  subject  which  can  never  be  surpassed  by  any  other,  at  least 
on  this  side  of  time ;  and  it  will  be  a  melancholy  day  for  the 
world  should  it  ever  arrive,  when  men  generally  shall  regard  it 
as  antiquated  and  worn  out.  Our  apology  ought  rather  to  be 
that  we  are  so  incapable  of  doing  anything  like  justice  to  the 
greatness  and  importance  of  the  theme,  and  that  we  only  pre- 
sume to  take  it  up  because,  in  our  humble  opinion,  there  is  an 
undue  reticence  on  the  part  of  our  denominational  litteratev/rs 
regarding  this  grand  central  doctrine  of  our  theology. 

We  may  say  frankly  at  the  outset  that  we  have  no  "  new 
views  "  to  propound  on  the  nature  of  the  Saviour's  work.  Our 
aim  is  a  much  humbler  one — ^viz.,  to  endeavour  to  bring  out  in 
their  haimony  with  each  other  two  prominent  aspects  of  that 
work  which  have  been  dealt  with  by  different  schools  of 
theologians,  but  which  have  been  far  too  often  looked  upon  as 
contrajry  and  antagonistic.  One  of  these  aspects  (which  indeed, 
from  its  general  reception  by  Christians,  may  be  termed  the 
orthodox  view)  is  that  which  regards  the  Saviour's  work  as 
occupying  chiefly  a  legal,  piacular,  or  substitutionary  position 
between  God  the  Creator  and  Moral  Governor,  and  man  his 
sinful  creature  and  subject;  affording  to  the  former  a  safe,  just^ 
and  righteous  ground  for  tile  extension  of  paxdon  and  all  the 
other  blessings  of  eternal  salvation  to  men,  and  to  the  latter  a 
meritorious  ground  of  approach  to,  and  peace  with,  God. 
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The  other  aspect  of  Christ's  work,  and  one  which  hitherto  has 
been  looked  upon  by  the  mass  of  Christians  as  heterodox,  is 
that  which  regards  the  work  of  Christ,  not  as  having  a  legal 
and  substitutionary  relationship,  but  as  forming  a  direct  and  real 
medium  of  communication  between  God  and  man,  wherebv  God 
may  convey  actual  life,  peace,  and  moral  purity  to  sinful  man, 
and  whereby  man  may  in  return  yield  an  actuaZ  sacrifice  of 
repentance,  obedience,  and  fiOdal  allegiance  to  God.  We  have 
italicized  the  words  di/rect,  real,  and  acttiol  here,  to  indicate 
that  those  who  hold  only  the  latter  view  of  Christ's  work  regard 
the  substitutionary  aspect  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  with  its 
cognate  ddctrine  of  Imputed  Righteousness,  as  being  of  an  unreal 
and  fictitious  nature,  and  as  bem^  superfluous  and  absurd. 

Both  parties  are  at  one  regarding  all  the  other  leading  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  They  are  at  one  as  regards  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  the  necessity  for  his  mediator!^  work ;  they  are  at 
one  as  regards  the  fiEkllen  condition  of  man,  and  his  need  of 
regeneration ;  and  they  are  at  one  as  regards  the  fitness  of  the 
Saviour  and  his  work  to  accomplish  the  regeneration  of  man. 
Both  hold  with  equal  tenacity  the  Scripture  doctrine  of 
Salvation  by  Faith .  Both  maintain  as  of  superlative  importance 
the  scriptural  truths,  **  There  is  none  other  name  under  heaven 
riven  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved,"  but  the  name  of 
Jesus ;  "  Without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission  " ;  "  Christ 
Jesns,  who  of  Grod  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness, 
and  sanctification,  and  redemption."  They  only  differ  in  regard 
to  the  particular  method  by  which  this  vital  relatior^ip 
between  God  and  man  is  sustuned. 

One  might  suppose  that  here  there  was  conmion  ground  upon 
which  boSi  parties  might  stand  and  fraternize  with  each  other, 
r^;ard  one  another  as  really  Christian  brethren,  and,  while 
agreeing  to  differ  upon  minor  points,  yet  co-operate  with  each 
other  cordially  in  the  great  woi^  of  human  salvation.  But  no. 
With  that  &tBl  bitterness  which — strange  to  say — is  so  charac- 
teristic of  all  theological  discussions,  both  of  these  parties  have 
been  at  drawn  daggers  with  one  another,  and  are  seemingly^  fer 
more  opposed  to  each  other's  errors  than  to  the  far  greater 
errors  of  ropery  and  infidelity.  We  confess  that,  in  our  opinion, 
the  blame  of  this  bitterness  of  feeling  lies  more  at  the  door  of 
those  who  deny  the  substitutionary  aspect  of  Christ's  work  than 
of  those  who  affirm  it.  The  former  are  the  aggressors,  the 
latter  act  chiefly  on  the  defensive.  The  latter  would  tolerate 
the  views  of  the  former,  where  these  are  of  an  affirmative 
character,  and  only  object  to  their  negative  viewa  But  the 
former,  with  an  air  of  superior  wisdom,  as  if  they  had  discovered 
the  entire  truth  of  that  sublime  doctrine,  the  depths  of  which 
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are  past  finding  oni,  are  intolerant,  and  will  allow  no  place 
whatever  for  the  views  of  their  opponents.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  orthodox  party  are  prone  to  retaliate,  and  to  aggravate 
the  dissension  hy  almost  nnchristianizing  their  opponents,  and 
by  applying  to  them  such  a  lamentation  as  They  have  taken 
away  the  I^rd,  and  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him,''— 
which  is  true  neither  in  i^itention  nor  in  fiict ;  and,  moreover, 
the  orthodox  party,  as  a  whole,  have  laid  too  much  emphasis 
on  the  merely  legal  aspect  of  the  Saviotir's  work,  and  too  litUe 
upon  what  we  may  be  allowed  to  term  its  moral  and  spiritual 
aspect. 

We  are  humbly  of  opinion  that  both  aspects  are  true,  and 
that  when  properly  viewed  they  are  not  only  not  antagonistic, 
but  supplementary,  to  each  other.  With  all  our  regard,  moreover, 
for  the  orthodox  view,  which  we  look  upon  as  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  both  reason  and  Scripture,  we  are  nevertheless  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  other,  so  £bu-  from  being  secondary  in 
point  of  importance,  goes  deeper  into  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man,  and  is  more  fittra  to  renew  that  nature  and  reproduce  in 
it  the  spirit  of  Christ  than  its  more  popular  rival.  The  one  has 
chiefly  a  reference  to  the  justification  of  man,  and  to  the 
demands  of  external  law,  order,  and  government ;  while  the 
other  has  a  more  special  reference  to  the  sanctification  of  man, 
and  to  the  higher  aemands  of  the  spiritual  universe.  The  one 
may  be  term^  the  outer  court  of  the  sanctuary ;  the  othw  the 
aomctum  acmctorum,  or  "  holiest  of  alL"  In  the  one  the  ways  of 
Ood  are  justified,  and  his  law  magnified  and  made  honourable 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  universe,  and  the  way  is  thus  made  plain 
into  the  inner  sanctuary:  ''the  wall  of  partition  is  broken 
down."  In  the  other,  Ood  and  man  are  seen  in  close  conmiunion, 
and  man  is  made  partaker  of  the  divine  nature,  "  being  filled 
with  all  ihe  fuhiess  of  Ood." 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  enter  into  anv 
elaborate  exposition  of  either  of  the  two  aspects  of  CSirists 
work  to  which  we  have  referred.  Were  we  to  do  so,  our  first 
duty  would  perhaps  be  to  show  that,  in  its  essential  nature, 
Christ's  work  is  simple,  and  not  complex  nor  even  duplex ;  that 
it  is  one  glorious  sun,  ^eddin^  brightness  and  effii^nce  on  all 
sides,  and  all  around  the  moral  universe  of  God.  But  dealing 
as  we  are  with  two  important  aspects  in  which  that  work  has 
been  regarded,  all  we  care  to  do  is  simply  to  enunciate  them 
clearly,  and  indicate  that  both  are  true  and  scriptural^  and 
therefore  in  no  way  oontradictorv  of  one  another. 

The  first  or  orthodox  view  of  the  Atonement  of  Christ  is  that 
which  regards  it  as  a  scheme  or  device  introduced  by  Gk>d, 
whereby  ne  may  extend  to  sinful  man  the  blessings  of  pardon. 
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peace,  and  eternal  life,  without  detriment  or  injiuy  to  his  moral 
government,  and  to  the  princijdes  of  justice  and  morality.  Sin 
is  an  evil  brought  into  tne  moral  universe,  and  is  at  once  dis- 
pleasing to  God,  and  subversive  of  the  true  welfare  of  moral 
beings.  It  is  dishonouring  to  the  great  Moral  Governor ;  and 
were  God  to  allow  it  to  pass  unpunished  or  unheeded,  his 
government  would  be  degraded,  and  his  character  obscured. 
Right  and  wrong  would  be  confounded  with  each  other,  motive 
would  be  destroyed,  and  moral  chaos  would  reign  everywhere. 
To  obviate  these  evils,  Gk>d  has  chosen  to  manifest  his  displeasure 
against  sin,  and  to  promulgate  his  decree, The  soul  that  sinneth 
it  shaH  dia"  In  tne  natiuul  order  of  tbings,  sin  is  followed  by 
ponishment— death ;  and  it  is  evident  that  ere  sinful  man  can 
be  delivered  from  the  consequences  of  his  sin,  the  requirements 
of  this  law  of  retributive  justice  must  be  met  and  satisfied,  and 
the  sacredness  of  God's  law  in  some  way  vindicated  and  declared^ 
Were  God  to  pardon  sin,  or  withhold  its  penalty,  without  in 
some  other  way  showing  forth  his  righteousness,  as  his  law  of 
retiibatioii  is  calculated  to  do,  it  would  have  the  same  effect 
upon  the  moral  universe  as  the  absolute  abolition  of  all  penalty 
whatever.  Moral  distinctions  would  be  confoimded,  and  true 
moral  goverxmient  would  be  impossible.  The  work  of  Christ 
had  therefore,  undoubtedly,  this  problem  to  solve  :  How  can 
God  declare  himself  to  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  ihe 
ungodly? "  "  How  can  the  penalty  of  OtoA'a  law  be  removed  and 
man  for^ven,  while  yet  G<k1's  law  shall  be  magnified  and  made 
honourable  ?  "  A'great  deal  has  been  said  to  the  effect  that 
penalty  cannot  be  removed  except  through  the  removal  of  sin 
which  is  the  cause  of  penalty ;  and  while  this  is  no  doubt  true 
in  a  greats  and  real,  and  important  sense,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  does  not  refer  to  all  penalty,  but  simply  to  what  may 
be  termed  the  natural  consequences  of  sin.  The  legal  or 
governmental  penalty  of  sin,  and  which  consists  in  the  direct 
manifestation  of  the  divine  displeasure  against  sin,  remains ; 
and  this  penalty  is  removed  through  the  forbearance,  the  for- 
giving mercy  of  (3od.  It  was  parUy  to  make  good,  and  become 
a  true  and  proper  substitute  for,  this  penalty,  tiiat  Christ  came 
down  to  the  earth  and  "  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  to  the 
tree."  Kit  be  argued  that  this  view  of  penalty  introduces  an 
artificial  and  fictitious  view  of  God's  government,  we  reply  that 
it  has  its  type  or  analogue  in  human  government ;  and  as  such 
bmnan  government  is  a  righteous  and  reasonable  provision  for 
tho  wel&TO  of  society,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  its  efficacv 
and  justice  in  the  divine  government.  We  are  made  in  Gods 
image,  and  our  laws  are,  in  so  fiir  as  they  are  just  and  right,  the 
reflex  of  God's  laws  and  method  of  government.   Jesus  Christ, 
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ihen,  in  his  great  work  of  Atonement,  bare  in  our  room  and 
stead  the  expression  of  (xod's  wrath  against  sin,  in  his  own 
person,  and  thus  saved  sinful  man  from  the  necessity  of  bear- 
ing it ;  thus  enabled  Grod  to  forgive  sin,  and  safely  to  say  to 
the  sinner:  "Neither  do  I  condemn  thee:  go  and  sin  no 
more." 

Now,  setting  aside  for  a  moment  certain  objections  which 
have  been  urged  against  this  view  of  Christ's  work,  and  looking 
simply  at  the  doctrine  thus  represented,  we  cannot  but  see  that 

Xn  the  very  face  of  it  there  seems  to  be  a  real  and  rational 
ptation  of  means  to  end.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
men  do  live  imder  a  system  of  Divine  Government  or  Public 
Administration,  in  which  the  (Governor  or  Administrator  has 
not  only  a  relationship  to  and  jurisdiction  over  the  indi- 
vidual  subject,  but  also  over  the  entire  body  of  the  governed, 
viewed  as  a  unit  or  whole ;  and  that  each  subject  is  related  not 
only  to  the  Divine  Governor,  but  also  to  the  entire  body  of  his 
fellow-subjects.  It  clearly  follows,  then,  that  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  subjects  God  must  act  ui)on  great  broad  Dnnciples 
of  justice  whicn  are  patent  to  all  his  subjects,  and  oy  which 
the  perfect  integritv  and  rectitude  of  his  government  may  be 
manifested  and  declared.  In  maintaining  rule  over  a  large  com- 
munity there  must  necessarily  be  a  pubhc  manifestation  of  the 
laws  and  principles  regulating  that  community,  so  as  to  secure 
anything  like  order  and  harmony  amongst  its  members,  and 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  governor.  This  fact  is  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  Scripture  records  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  in 
which,^  whether  we  consider  the  penalties  attached  to  sin,  or 
the  provisions  for  atonement  and  expiation,  it  is  evident 
throughout  the  entire  economy  that  God  desired  to  make  a 

Eublic  exhibition  of  the  righteous  and  holy  character  of  his 
tws.  Keeping  this  in  view,  and  remembering  further  that  the 
expression  of  the  divine  mind  and  heart  in  relation  to  sin  is 
needed  both  to  instruct  and  influence  man  himself  in  relation 
thereto,  we  see  the  reasonableness  of  that  view  of  Christ's  work 
which  regards  Christ  as  bearing  in  our  room  and  stead  the 
expression  of  the  divine  wrath  against  sin.  Here  a  necessary 
element  in  the  divine  administration  is  fulfilled  in  a  manner 
quite  explicit  and  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  government,  and 
that  without  the  necessity  of  sinful  man  enduring  the  righteous 
wrath  and  condemnation  of  God. 

The  same  principle  holds  good  with  reference  to  the  positive 
blessing  of  eternal  life.  The  removal  of  penalty  is  only  one, 
and  that  somewhat  of  a  negative,  aspect  of  man's  salvation. 
There  is  the  other  and  positive  aspect  of  "Justification  unto 
life  "  to  be  provided  for.   Under  the  theory  of  Atonement  we 
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are  now  considering,  this  provision  consists  of  the  imputed 
righteoDsness  of  Christ  as  the  meritorious  ground  of  man's  hope 
in,  and  title  to,  an  inheritance  with  the  saints  in  li^ht.  ISow, 
here  also,  apart  from  objections  and  difficidties  which  may  be 
and  have  been  stated,  there  seems  to  be  a  wise  and  beneficial 
end  secured  bv  this  doctrine  of  Imputation.  What  is  that  end  ? 
Simply  this,  that  Qod  thereby  makes  known  to  his  entire  moral 
xmiverse  that  his  regard  for  his  law,  and  for  the  purity  and 
holiness  of  his  government,  is  so  great  that  he  cannot  admit  any 
one  into  his  feuowship  and  kingdom  who  is  not  invested  in  a 
righteousness  which  is  spotless  and  perfect.  It  has  been  urged 
that  this  is  a  mere  fictitious  method  of  government,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  real  and  honest  in  such  a  transaction.  This 
objection  we  shall  notice  presently ;  but  we  affirm  that,  under- 
stood properly  in  the  light  in  which  it  has  been  represented — 
viz.,  as  a  public  exhibition  of  the  divine  mind  in  relation  to 
sin  and  obedience — ^there  is  a  reasonable  and  an  appreciable 
adaptability  in  this  doctrine  to  the  ends  of  moral  administration. 
No  right  thinking  man  can  doubt  that,  if  there  is  nothing  in 
this  doctrine  of  Imputation  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
justice  and  truth,  it  does  serve  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  to 
intelligent  beings  the  divine  wrath  and  displeasure  against  sin, 
and  the  divine  love  and  approval  of  righteousness,  even  while 
the  sinner  is  pardoned,  and  the  unrighteous  received  into  the 
fellowship  and  friendship  of  Qod.  This  is  a  bare  outline  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  Atonement.  We  warn  our  readers  against 
receiving  it  as  anything  like  a  full  or  adequate  idea  of  that 
doctrine. 

That  this  view  of  Christ's  atoning  work  is  revealed  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures  is,  we  think,  abimdantly  manifest.  Some  of 
the  sadificuJ  and  other  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  and 
which  are  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  typical  of  Christ's  work, 
cannot  possibly,  we  think,  be  rightly  understood  upon  any 
other  principle  than  that  of  substitution.  The  scape-goat 
which  bore  away  the  sins  of  the  people  into  the  wilderness  is 
one  case  in  point.  And  this  Old  Testament  representation  has 
its  fulfilment  and  confirmation  in  the  words  of  the  great  apostle 
of  the  New  Dispensation :  Christ  has  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us."  It  cannot  be,  as 
the  opponents  of  substitution  have  contended,  that  this  scape- 
goat of  the  Old  Dispensation  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  Great 
Antitype  on  the  other,  signified,  the  actual  bearing  away  of 
sins,  and  not  merely  the  penalty  of  sin;  for  they  were  past  sins 
that  were  borne  away — sins  which  had  been  committed ;  and 
these  cannot  in  any  sense  be  transferred  or  removed  except  as 
regards  the  penalty  or  the  curse  of  sin.   And  this  is  completely 
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borne  out  by  the  word  curse "  used  in  the  New  Testament 
Soripture  just  quoted. 

Tne  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  lamb  without  blemish 
upon  the  door-posts  of  the  Israelites,  on  that  dread  night  when 
the  Lord  smote  all  the  first-bom  of  Egypt,  but  passed  over  the 
first-bom  of  Israel,  upon  whose  door-posts  the  sacrificial  blood 
was  found,  is,  to  our  mind,  also  an  indubitable  proof  of  the 
doctrine  of  Substitution.  Here  was  an  impending  judgment 
firom  Almighty  God  averted  by  means  of  the  blood  of  a  slain 
lamb  sprinted  upon  the  door-posts.  Whom  does  this  lamb 
represent  but  the  "  Lamb  of  Qod  which  beareth  away  the  sin 
of  the  world  "  ?  And  is  it  not  clear  aa  day  that  the  lesson  is 
here  taught  that  sinful  men  are  delivered  from  the  wrath  of 
God  through  the  substitution  of  Christ,  who  died  that  we  might 
live  ?  God's  judgments  against  men  have  been  averted  by  the 
voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  "  Lamb  of  God*"  The  great  promin- 
ence ffiven  to  this  ordinance  of  the  Passover  all  through  the 
Jewiw  Dispensation,  sets  forth  most  distinctiiy  ilie  prommenoe 
that  shoidd  be  given  to  the  doctrine  of  Substitution  in  the 
Christian  Dispensation. 

On  what  other  principle,  moreover,  than  that  of  deliveranee 
from  the  avenging  justice  of  God  can  the  institution  of  the 
Houses  of  Refuge  for  the  reception  and  safety  of  criminals  be  ex- 
plained? In  tms  type  of  God's  plan  of  salvation  there  is  no 
suggestion  that  the  houses  of  refuge  blotted  out  or  removed  the 
<srime  of  those  who  sought  refuge  therein.  All  that  is  taught  is 
that  a  hiding  place  from  avenging  justice  was  provided  for  the 
criminaL  £aa  yet  this  is  a  doctnne  which  is  explicitly  denied 
by  many  of  those  who  oppose  the  theory  of  Aton^ent  which 
we  are  now  advocating.  There  are  many  other  Scripture 
representations  of  Chrises  work,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New,  which,  in  our  opinion,  dearly  teach  the  doctrine  of 
Imputation  or  Substitution,  and  which  time  would  fail  us  to 
mention.  One  passage  more  will  be  quoted  from  the  New 
Testament  which,  besides  teaching  the  doctrine  of  man's  sin 
imputed  to  Christ,  also  teaches  the  correlative  doctrine  of 
Christ's  righteousness  imputed  to  man.  That  passage  is  2  Cor. 
V,  21,  "  For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no 
sin ;  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him." 
It  is  inconceivable  that  God  could  make  Christ  "  to  be  sin  "  in 
any  other  sense  than  that^  in  the  matter  of  his  treatment  of 
Christ  while  he  was  upon  earth,  he  dealt  with  him  as  if  he  bad 
been  a  sinner.  The  words  "  who  knew  no  sin  "  imply  that,  in 
80  far  as  his  own  character  was  concerned,  Christ  did  not 
deserve  such  treatment  at  the  hands  of  his  Father.  It  was  for 
the  purposes  of  man's  redemption  that  he  was  so  treated.  And 
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the  result  soo^t,  which  is  expressed  in  the  words  "that  we 
might  be  made  ihe  righteousness  of  God  in  him/'  is  just  tiie 
counterpart  of  the  previous  half  of  the  passage ;  and  the  evident 
meaning  of  the  whole  is  just  this,  ''Christ  was  treated  as  if  he 
had  be^  a  sinner,  that  we  might  be  treated  as  if  we  were 
righteous."  The  same  doctrine  of  Imputed  Righteousness  is 
nuffiifestly  taught  in  the  parable  of  the  Majriage  of  the  King's 
Son,  in  Matt,  xxii;  while  ihe  doctrine  of  Satis&ction  of 
Divine  Justice  is  as  clearly  taught  in  Rom.  iii,  25,  and  1  John 
ii,  2,  where  Christ  is  set  forth  as  a  "  propitiation  "  for  our  sins. 
And  these  ptoages  are  only  a  selection  from  hundreds  that 
mi^  be  quoted  of  similar  purport 

We  caxmot  at  present  examine  all  the  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  foregoing  representation  of  the  Atone* 
ment  of  Chnst  We  can  mere^  refer  to  one  or  two  of  the 
more  prominent  of  these. 

One  very  conmion  objection  is  that  the  doctrine  of  Substitu- 
tion represents  God  as  vindictive,  demanding  satis&ction  for 
sins  committed  against  his  laws,  and  not  appeased  unless  he 
receives  "blood  for  blood."  We  reply  to  tnis  that  the  very 
same  cbaige  might  be  urged  against  the  common  doctrine  of 
retributive  justice,  or  penid  suffering.  Even  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  latter  is  a  natural  consequence  of  sin,  this  reply  holds 
good;  for  it  is  by  the  will  and  ordination  of  Qod  that  this 
natural  law  exists.  But  such  law,  instead  of  appearing  cruel 
and  vindictive,  ia  beneficent  and  good ;  and  why  not  the  law  of 
Sabstitution,  which  lays  the  penalty  upon  one  that  the  many 
may  be  delivered  ? 

Bat,  continues  our  objector,  the  doctrine  of  Substitution  is 
tmjost^  as  it  inflicts  penalhr  or  suffering  upon  the  innocent  that 
the  guilty  may  escape.  Where  is  the  principle  of  justice  or 
morality  in  such  a  transaction  ?  Well,  to  this  also  it  is  suffix* 
dent  to  reply  that  this  objection  is  not  at  all  peculiar  to  the 
doctrine  of  Substitution,  in  the  orthodox  sense  of  that  term. 
Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  doctrine  of  Atonement,  it 
is  equally  true  that  Christy  the  '*  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and 
sepaiate  from  sinners,"  suffered  by  the  will  and  decree  of  Qod 
(see  Acts  iv,  27  and  28),  in  order  that  sinful  men  might  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

Still  further,  it  is  objects  that  this  doctrine  of  Substitution 
represents  Qod  as  deiding  with  Christ  and  sinful  men  in  an 
pnreal  and  fictitious  manner,  feigning  wrath  against,  and  visit- 
ing penalties  upon,  the  one  whi^  were  deserved  by  the  other; 
and  imputing  righteousness  and  granting  blessings  to  the  one 
whidi  were  not  due  to  them  but  to  the  otiier.  To  this  objection 
we  reply  that  all  the  unreality  or  fictitiousness  pertaining  to 
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this  doctrine  lies  upon  the  surface,  A  second  look  reveals  a 
deeper  and  more  tai^ble  reality.  Ood  feigns  no  wrath  agavnst 
Christ  All  through  he  is  the  "  only  b^otten  and  well-beloved 
son."  Even  in  the  Saviour's  hour  of  direst  isolation  and  dark- 
ness, he  exclaims,  "  My  God,  mt  God  ! "  God  only  visited  upon 
Jesus  an  expression  of  his  wrath  against  sm,  and  Jesus  con- 
sented to  bear  this,  so  that  sin  might  be  publicly  reprobated 
and  condemned,  while  the  sinner  went  free  and  was  restored. 
Consider  that  "  it  is  expedient  for  us  that  one  man  should  die 
for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  nation  perish  not."  Christ 
became  that  chosen  one.  It  was  an  expedient  devised  for 
peculiar  circumstances,  the  consequences  and  deep  moral  mean- 
mg  of  which  more  than  justified  the  means.  The  sacrifices  of 
the  Old  Testament — ^whatever  view  of  Atonement  is  adopted — 
were  confessedly  figurative,  and  therefore  in  a  sense  fictitious, 
— symbolical  rather  than  real.  Yet  they  were  expressly  insti- 
tuted by  God,  and  were  consequentlv  right  and  proper.  And 
while  the  Atonement  of  Christ,  which  these  symbolized^  is 
reality  itself  when  compared  with  them,  still  it  is  no  derogation 
of  that  Atonement  that  it  is,  itself,  of  the  nature  of  a  grand  and 
glorious  expedient  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  brining  about 
^reat  and  eternal  realities.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  may 
be  said  that  the  condemnation  of  criminals  by  human  law  is  a 
fictitious  thin^.  It  is  the  crime  and  not  the  criminal  which  is 
hated  and  condemned.  Even  while  the  capital  sentence  is  being 
executed,  the  poor  criminal  is  pitied  and  loved,  and  every  effort 
put  forth  for  nis  ultimate,  eternal  salvation.  The  criminal  is 
doomed  and  the  blow  is  struck,  that  the  crime  may  be  shown 
to  be  detestable  and  evil  And  so  it  is  with  the  sin-bearing  of 
our  blessed  Redeemer. 

But,  persists  our  objector,  the  moral  influence  of  such  a 
doctrine  is  pernicious.  It  encourages  selfishness,  leading  men  to 
rejoice  in  the  suffeidngs  of  another,  merely  because  they  them- 
selves escape  the  deserts  of  their  sins.  It  also  blimts  the  moral 
perceptions  about  right  and  wrong,  and  induces  in  men  a  care- 
lessness about  their  own  moral  conduct,  seeing  that  they  are 
not  dependant  for  salvation  upon  their  own  ri^teousness,  but 
on  that  of  another.  Well,  we  confess  that  even  as  some  men, 
bv  their  miserable,  unhappy  dispositions,  turn  their  very 
blessings  into  curses,  so  also  may  men  be  found  distorting  the 
doctrine  of  Substitution  in  this  manner.  But  it  is  only  by  such 
persons  as  we  have  described  that  this  can  be  done.  There  is 
another,  and,  to  our  mind,  the  natural  and  proper  view  that 
may  be  taken  of  the  matter.  We  were  sinking  into  utter  ruin 
and  misery  by  our  own  wilful  sinfulnes&  It  was  impossible 
for  us  to  save  ourselves.   None  of  all  our  fellow-creatures  could 
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in  any  way  assist  or  deliver  us.  But  One  who  was  mighty 
came  to  our  aid.  He  drew  us  out  of  the  horrible  pit  and  the 
miry  day.  He  set  our  feet  upon  a  rock,  establishing  our 
goings.  What  is  the  natural  result?  That  we  despi^  our 
Deliverer,  go  on  in  our  old  ways,  and  when  we  are  again  in 
despair  cry  out  for  another  Saviour !  Surely  this  is  a  caricature 
upon  the  nature  which  God  has  given  us,  and  a  contradiction 
of  all  human  experience.  Is  it  not  the  case  rather  as  the 
Scripture  suggests :  "  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us  .  .  . 
that  we  shoiud  not  henceforth  live  unto  ourselves,  but  unto 
him  which  died  for  us  and  rose  again"?  "We  love  him  because 
he  first  loved  us."  And  if  his  death  and  sufferings  were  caused 
by  Qwr  8vn8,  will  we,  if  we  love  him  and  abide  in  him,  feel 
inclined  to  love  and  abide  in  Uiose  very  sms  which  nailed  him 
to  the  accursed  tree  ?  Surely  this  is  to  turn  nature  and  reason 
upside  down. 

Once  more  it  is  objected  that  if  it  be  the  case  that  Christ  has 
paid  the  penalty  of  our  sins  and  satisfied  divine  justice  on  our 
behalf,  why  are  not  all  men  saved  but  only  those  who  believe  ? 
Where  is  the  justice  of  inflicting  penalties  twice  ?  This  objec- 
tion seems  to  be  a  stumbling  block  to  many  young  minds ;  and 
yet  we  wonder  that  it  should  be  so.  It  seems  to  us  a  very 
superficial  objection,  and  one  which  arises  out  of  a  very  distorted 
view  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  For  consider,  in  the^rs^  place, 
that  the  work  of  Christ  is  not  the  offering  of  a  neutral  and 
independent  being  who  comes  in  between  God  and  man,  and 
stays  the  wrath  of  a  vengeful  and  inflexible  being  who  seeks 
the  destruction  of  man.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  God  himself  who 
provides  the  substitute  and  says,  "Deliver  from  going  down  to 
the  pit.  I  have  found  a  ransom."  From  beginning  to  end, 
salvation  is  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  and  has  he  not  a  perfect  right 
to  impose  any  condition  he  thinks  proper  upon  those  to  whom 
it  is  given?  Consider,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  penalty 
which  God  has  attached  to  sin  is  not  a  fixed  and  definite 
quantity,  which  Christ  has  entirely  absorbed,  leaving  nothing 
more  to  be  borne  by  mankind.  Neither  is  the  satisfaction 
which  God  derives  from  that  penalty  a  mere  gratification  to  a 
remorseless  principle  of  justice,  which  has  its  fixed  and  inexor- 
able demana  of  so  much  suffering  for  so  much  sin.  It  is  utterly 
weak  and  unphilosophical  to  speak  in  this  manner  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  divine  moral  administration.  The  end  of  penalty 
is  the  moral  welfiare  of  God's  moral  creatures ;  and  where  this 
end  can  be  secured  without  penalty,  it  will  certainly  be  done. 
But  where  it  cannot  be  secured  without  penalty,  then  penalty 
must  be  inflicted.  The  sufferings  borne  by  Christ  in  his  atoning 
work  are  suflGicient  to  exhibit  the  righteousness  of  God,  so  that 
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Qod  may  safely  remit  the  penalty  of  all  who  believe.  None 
can  chaige  Qod  with  indifference  to  his  moral  law  by  his  so 
doing.  But  then  our  nature  is  so  constituted  that  our  true 
morwwelfare  and  renovation  cannot  be  secured  apart  from  our 
faith ;  and  as  these  are  the  ends  sought  for  by  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  it  was  necessary  that  the  condition  of  faith  should  be 
attached  to  salvation,  otherwise  salvation  would  not  have  been 
moral  well-being.  It  would  merely  have  been  exemption  from 
suffering,  which  would  have  been  a  moral  evil  instead  of  good. 
And  this  latter  consideration  fully  explains  why  the  penalty  of 
the  unbeliever's  sin  still  remains.  Had  it  also  been  removed, 
the  whole  work  of  the  atonement  would  have  been  nullified 
and  destroyed.  Had  men  been  as  happy  or  free  frt)m  suffering 
and  condemnation  while  unrepentant  as  when  repentant  and 
believing,  then  rirfit  and  wrong  would  have  been  confounded, 
and  the  work  of  Christ  would  nave  been  an  immeaning  faroe. 
In  one  Scripture  sentence — "Christ  Jesus,  whom  Qod  hath  set 
forth  as  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his 
righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through 

the  forbearance  of  Qod  that  he  might  be  just, 

and  the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus  "  (Rom.  iii, 
24 — 26) — the  whole  matter  is  clearly  set  forth.  The  propitiation 
enabled  Qod  to  remit  the  sins  of  men  through  the  foroearaTice 
of  Ood.  It  did  not  necessitate  Qod  to  remit  the  sins  of  any. 
DVit  we  are  led  to  infer  that  he  could  not  have  remi^^  the  sins 
of  (my  whatever,  with  safety,  had  the  Atonement  not  been  made. 
Hence  the  value  and  importance  of  that  Atonement.  But  Ood 
having  provided  the  Atonement,  he,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
sovereign  right,  and  for  wise  and  beneficent  reasons,  as  we  have 
seen,  bestows  the  blessings  of  salvation,  which  tiie  Atonemwt 
made  possible,  only  upon  those  who  believe.  All  the  others 
remain  under  condemnation  for  the  very  same  reason  as  before — 
viz.,  to  show  forth  the  righteousness  and  justice  of  Qod,  and  as 
a  fitting  expression  of  Q^'s  antagonism  to  sin. 

There  have  been  numerous  other  objections  raised  against  the 
aspect  of  Christ's  redemptive  work,  now  under  consideration, 
but  those  noticed  are  the  most  important ;  and  as  we  think  we 
have  at  least  indicated  the  line  of  argument  by  which  they 
may  be  met,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  examine  the  minor 
objections.  We  must  also  pause  hefe  for  the  present^  and 
reserve  for  a  future  paper  the  consideration  of  that  other 
aspect  of  the  Saviour's  work  to  which  we  have  referred. 

A.  W.— Q, 
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The  Bible  is  well^muned,  for  though  it  consists  of  many  books 
it  is  yet  but  one  Book.  These  component  books  were  written 
at  different  times,  throughout  the  long  period  of  fifteen  centu- 
ries, by  men  varying  in  rank  and  position,  firom  the  king  on 
the  throne,  or  the  priest  at  the  altar,  to  the  humble  herdsman 
or  the  unlettered  fisherman.  The  composition  differs  according 
to  the  varying  circumstane^s  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  respec- 
tive writers,  and'^the  objects  they  had  'Txi  view. '  Historians 
write  in  plain  unvarnished  style  historical  facts;  moralists 
teach  in  pointed  epigrammatic  language  their  moral  precepts ; 
poets  sing  their  songs  so  rich  aa  to  meet  every  spiritual  want, 
and  so  varied  aS  to  ^it  the  circumstances  of  every  human 
being;  prophets  disclose  their  wondrous  visions  in  language 
dressed  in  the  most  gorgeous  imagery,  denounce  judgments  on 
the  ungodly  in  words  that  are  burdened  with  woe,  and  pregnant 
with  the  most  fearful  doom ;  evangelists  tell  their  sweet  Gospel 
tale  with  unaffected  simplicity  and  imimpeachable  sincerity;, 
apostles  write  their  most  edifying  and  precious  epistles  with  all 
^e  wisdom  and  delicacy  of  the  sage,  and  all  the  warmth  and 
tenderness  of  personal  friends.  The  diversity  of  the  several 
books  is  ^at ;  but  just  as  in  the  works  of  nature  around  us, 
so  in  the  Bible  before  us  the  unity  is  as  perfect  as  the  diversity 
is  endless. 

Let  us  first  glance  at  this  unity  firom  a  literary  point  of 
view.  The  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  a  imity,  as 
the  name  Pentateuch,  or  fivefold  book,  indicates.  They  are 
believed  to  have  been  written  by  one  and  the  same  author ;  nor 
are  there  good  grounds  for  questioning  the  soundness  of  the  com- 
monly received  opinion.  In  subsequent  writings  they  are 
referred  to  as  a  whole  by  such  terms  as  "the  law,**  "the 
book  of  the  law,"*  "  the  book  of  the  covenant,"  "  the  book  of 
the  law  of  Moses "  (2  Kings,  xxii,  8 ;  xxiii,  2,  21 ;  2  Chron. 
XXV,  4;  Neh.  viii,  1).  While  each  is  complete  in  itself, 
and  has  its  own  purpose  to  serve,  it  is  linked  to  all  the  rest 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  members  of  the  same  family  are 
linked  to  one  another.  The  book  of  Exodus  presupposes  Genesis 
and  continues  its  history.  Leviticus  and  Numbers  take  for 
granted  the  departure  firom  Egypt.  Deuteronomy  completes 
the  series,  combining  the  separate  historical  facts,  and  moral 
and  ceremonial  laws,  into  one  harmonious  whole.  This  book 
is  again  the  foundation  on  which  the  following  books 
rest.  Reference  is  continuaUy  made  to  it,  and  its  words  are 


Palestine  was  moulded,  and  their  policy  as  a  nation  was,  or 


not  unfrequently  quoted. 


Israelites  in 
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ought  to  have  been,  determined  by  the  Mosaic  institutions. 
They  were  peaceful  and  prosperous,  or  the  reverse,  just  as  they 
did  or  did  not  attend  to  the  instructions  contained  in  their 
Torah.  This  law,  especially  the  book  of  Dguteronomy,  was,  as  the 
late  Professor  John  Duncan  has  said/^"the  ground-work  on 
which  all  the  prophets  formed  themselves."  It  was,  one  may 
say,  their  tezt-book ;  and  poets  found  in  the  marvellous  events 
recorded  both  the  inspiration  and  the  theme  of  many  a  sacred 
song.  The  Psalmist  once  and  again  gives  an  epitome  of  the  his- 
tory of  his  people;  one  historian  relates  anew  the  events  recorded 
by  another ;  one  prophet  refers  to  or  quotes  from  the  writings  of 
another ;  and  all  look  forward  with  eager  hopeful  eye  to  the 
advent  of  the  long-proimsed  Saviour.  Thus  are  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  joined  together  by  inseparable  bonds ;  but 
still  they  look  like  an  unfinished  structure ;  they  need  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  to  complete  the  wondrous  Bible 
odifice.  These  latter  everywhere  presuppose  the  former.  The 
first  book  of  the  New  Testament  at  the  very  outset  links  itself 
on  to  the  whole  of  the  Old,  in  the  genealogy  it  gives  of  our 
blessed  Lord.  And  as  every  careful  reader  has  observed,  it  is 
characteristic  of  Matthew's  Gospel  to  show  that  Old  Testament 
prophecy  is  fulfilled  in  the  events  it  relates.  The  Christ  of  the 
Gospels  is  the  Christ  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets did  write.  They  who  were  the  custodiers  of  these  sacred 
writings  fulfilled  them  in  condemning  him  whose  "  testimony  is 
the  spirit  of  prophecy." 

The  allusions  to,  and  quotations  from,  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  New  are  very  numerous.  All  the  more  striking  events 
of  Old  Testament  history,  from  the  temptation  in  Eden  to 
the  case  of  Jonah  and  the  whale,  and  all  the  more  pro- 
minent personages  from  Adam  to  Daniel,  are  referred  to, 
and  in  some  cases  additional  information  supplied  concerning 
them,  in  one  part  or  another  of  the  New  Testament  Of 
quotations  more  or  less  exact  there  are,  upwards  of  three 
hundred.  These  numerous  references  and  quotations  show 
how  familiar  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  must  have  been 
with  the  sacred  Scriptures.  They  show  further  that  these 
writings  to  which  they  allude,  or  from  which  they  quote,  were 
in  their  estimation  of  divine  authority.  David,  when  speaking 
of  Christ  as  his  Lord,  did  so  "  by  the  Spirit."  To  refuse  to  hear 
Moses  and  the  prophets  was  tantamount  to  refuse  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  God.  Scripture  is  once  and  again  boldly  identified 
with  its  divine  Author — ^his  attributes  of  judgment  and  pre- 
science being  accorded  to  it  thus:  "The  Scripture  hath  concluded 
all  under  sin  "  (Gal.  iii,  2).  "  And  the  Scripture,  foreseeing  that 
God  would  justify  the  heathen  through  faith,  preached  before 
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the  Oospel  unto  Abrabam,  saying.  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be 
blessed/'  (Gal.  iii/S).  So  that  What  saith  the  Scripture  ?  is 
equivalent  to  What  saith  the  Lord  ?  Besides,  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  give  expression  to  ideas  which  were  foreign  to 
the  language  in  which  they  wrote.  Classic  words  are  made 
the  vehicle  of  spiritual  conceptions  drawn  from  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. ''It  is  a  fact/'  says  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander,  ''thatHebraisms 
abound  to  such  an  extent  in  every  part  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  the  language  of  this  book  may  be  justly  characterized,  in 
the  words  of  one  who  more  than  any  other,  perhaps,  has  made 
its  peculiarities  the  subject  of  careful  investigation,  as  a  sort 
of  Judaizing  Greek,  which  was  for  the  most  part  imintelligible 
to  the  native  Greeks,  and  the  object  of  their  contempt." 
PecuUar  Old  Testament  expressions,  such  as  the  "Lord  of 
Sabaoth,"  "  the  Highest,"  &c.,  are  carried  over  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  made  to  do  service  there.  So  that  in  the  very 
words  employed,  in  the  nature  of  the  thoughts  expressed,  as 
well  as  in  the  direct  quotations  made,  we  are  continually  remind- 
ed of,  and  referred  to  what  had  long  before  been  written  in  the 
historical,  poetical,  or  prophetical  tooks  of  the  Old  Testament. 

And  when  we  come  to  the  last  book  of  the  Bible — the  Apo- 
calypse of  St.  John — we  come  to  a  book  which  combines  the 
style  of  the  Old  Testament  prophet  with  that  of  the  New 
Testament  apostle.  The  visions  of  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel 
shed  light  upon  the  still  more  wonderful  and  mysterious  visions 
of  the  seer  of  Patmos.  "  The  first  great  key,"  says  Dean  Alford, 
"  to  the  understanding  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  the  analogy  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy."  **  In  that  great  book,"  says  another  who 
has  made  it  the  jjubject  of  special  and  prolonged  study,  "  our 
Lord  has  adjusted  the  whole  of  Scripture.  Hence  we  do  not 
meet  with  a  single  sign,  symbol,  figure,  or  reference  in  Reve- 
lation that  cannot  be  traced  to  its  origin  in  previous  holy 


We  thus  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  started.  The  Bible, 
though  consisting  of  many  books,  written  at  intervals,  in  two 
or  three  diflferent  languages,  in  various  styles  of  composition, 
and  by  divers  authors,  is  yet  one  book.  And  the  ground  of  this 
marvellous  unity  in  the  midst  of  such  great  diversity  cannot 
surely  be  anything  less  or  anything  else  than  its  divine  inspir- 
ation, "  Holy  men  of  old  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost " — that  is  the  secret  of  this  unity. 

lit  us  now  look  at  this  characteristic  from  a  doctrinal  point  of 
view.  The  following  proposition  we  believe  to  be  demonstrably 
sound — viz.,  The  teaching  of  both  Old  and  New  Testaments  (1) 
respecting  the  being  and  character  of  God;  (2)  respecting  the 
present  condition  and  future  destiny  of  man;  and  (3)  respecting 
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the  great  essentials  of  salvation,  is  substantially  the  same.  As 
regards  the  first  member  of  this  proposition  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  neither  the  Old  Testament,  nor  the  New,  makes  any 
attempt  to  prove  the  existence  of  God.  The  Scriptures  every- 
where seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  man  as  man  has  an 
intuitive  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  The 
Bible's  first  declaration  is  alike  simple,  satisfactory,  and  sublime : 
"  In  the  begining  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth."  If 
this  be  not  true,  then  the  search  after  truth  must  be  vain  and 
fruitless  in  the  extreme ;  but  if  true,  then  are  the  systems  of 
atheism,  pantheism,  and  materialism  false  to  the  core.  Ignor- 
ance of  that  Creator-God  is  culpable.  Men  did  not  like  to 
retain  God  in  their  knowledge."  Hence  that  knowledge  would, 
in  course  of  time,  have  been  completely  lost  had  God  not  taken 
steps  to  reveal  himself  to  men  in  another  and  higher  form  than 
that  in  which  he  is  revealed  in  the  works  of  nature  without, 
and  the  law  of  conscience  within.  The  Bible  contains,  per- 
haps we  should  rather  say,  is  the  record  of  this  supernatural 
revelation. 

This  revelation  is  progressive  in  its  foim,  though  perfect  in 
its  kind.  There  is  a  gradual  unfolding  of  the  gi'eatand  precious 
truth ;  and  though  that  truth  shines  more  clearly  in  the  pages 
of  the  New  Testament  than  in  those  of  the  Old,  the  beams  are 
the  same ;  the  source  from  which  they  come  is  one.  No  doctrine 
is  more  explicitly  taught  in  the  Old  Testament  than  that  of 
the  divine  unity.  The  grand  fundamental  lesson  which  the 
chosen  people  had  to  learn  is  thus  expressed :  "  Hear,  O  Israel, 
the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord  "  (Deut.  vi,  4).  How  long  they 
took  to  learn  it ;  through  what  painful  vicissitudes  they  passed 
ere  they  thoroughly  mastered  it,  let  their  history  tell.  With 
scarcely  less  distinctness  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  taught 
in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament.  If  it  is  not  formally  ex- 
pressed, as  in  the  creeds,  it  is  yet  uniir'stakably  implied  in  the 
words  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Assuming  then  that  this  is 
the  case,  we  naturally  expect  that  there  will  be  some  glimpses, 
some  forecastings  more  or  less  distinct,  of  this  great  truth  in  the 
pages  of  Old  Testament  Scripture.  Nor  are  we  disappointed  in 
our  expectations.  The  Hebrew  term  denoting  the  Deity, 
Elohim,  is  a  plural  noun,  and  joined  as  it  is  with  singular 
pronouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs,  seems  to  point  to  a  plurality  in 
the  divine  nature.  How  otherwise  can  we  account  for  such 
expressions  of  the  one  God  as  "  Let  us  make  man,  in  our 
ima^e,  after  our  likeness  " ;  "  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will 
go  for  us  i  Still  further,  there  are  passages  in  which  such 
phrases  as  "the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  "the  angel  of  Jehovah,*' 
occur  in  such  a  connection  as  seems  clearly  to  point  to  a  dis- 
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tinction  of  personalities  in  the  divine  nature.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  such  passages  is  Isaiah  Ixiii,  7-10,  in  which 
mention  is  made  not  only  of  Jehovah  as  such,  but  also  of  the 
angel  of  his  presence  and  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  where  each  is 
spoken  of  as  distinct  from,  and  yet  one  with,  the  others.  "  This," 
says  Christlieb,  "is  the  Trinity  of  the  Old  Testament " ;  and  he 
quotes  the  remark  of  Delitzsch  to  the  effect  that  "  these  three 
forms  of  divine  manifestation  dominate  the  whole  of  its  history." 
If  this  be  so,  then  the  fact  points  to  the  Unity  of  Revelation. 

As  regards  the  character  of  God,  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  seem  to  superficial  observers  to  be  at  variance.  To  such 
persons  the  former  reveals  a  God  inflexibly  Just,  sternly  severe, 
awfully  unapproachable ;  the  latter  a  God  of  infinite  tenderness, 
matchless  grace,  and  forgiving  love.  Justice  is  the  main  feature 
in  the  character  of  the  one ;  goodness  in  that  of  the  other.  The 
one  awes  and  repels ;  the  other  attracts  and  embraces.  Now, 
we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  full-orbed, 
all-perfect  character  of  Jehovah  there  is  a  stem  and  severe  side, 
as  well  as  a  imld  and  gentle.  "Behold,"  says  Paul,  when 
speaking  of  the  fall  of  the  Jews, — "Behold,  therefore,  the 
goodness  and  severity  of  God."  This  severity  is  made  very 
conspicuous  in  certain  parts  of  Old  Testament  history.  Judg- 
ments the  most  terrible  that  can  be  conceived  of  are  infiicted 
upon  individuals  and  families,  upon  cities  and  nations.  When,  in 
our  boyhood,  we  read  such  incidents  as  those  of  the  blasphemer 
and  sabbath-breaker  being  stoned  to  death,  and  of  the  man 
Uzzah,  who  put  forth  his  hand  to  steady  the  ark  of  God,  being 
there  and  then  smitten  to  the  ground  for  his  error,  we  felt  as 
if  these  persons  were  harshly  dealt  with ;  and  the  God  thus 
revealed  seemed  too  stem  and  severe  to  be  loved.  We  have 
since  learned,  however,  that  it  was  needful  in  those  early  days 
that  God  should  in  a  very  signal  manner  show  his  hatred  to 
sin,  and  his  determination  not  to  allow  it  to  go  unpunished. 
In  the  childhood  of  the  race  the  harder  lessons  of  justice  and 
holiness  required  to  be  learned,  ere  the  pleasanter  lessons  of 
mercy  and  grace  could  be  rightly  appreciated.  The  law  must 
precede  the  Gospel,  if  the  Gospel  is  to  have  any  power  to  reno- 
vate the  heart  and  reform  the  life.  The  awe-inspiring  revelations 
of  Sinai  are  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  heart-melting 
manifestations  of  Calvary.  Hence  the  prominence  given  to 
the  sterner  side  of  Jehovah's  character  in  the  Old  Testament. 
But  there  also  are  the  riches  of  his  mercy  disclosed,  and  the 
fulness  and  tenderness  of  his  love  exhibited.  Even  on  Sinai's 
cloudy  summit  did  the  Lord  pass  by  before  Moses  and  proclaim 
his  name  to  be  "the  Lord,  the  Lord  God  merciful  and  gracious, 
longsufiering,  abundant  in  goodness  and  in  truth,"  &c.  (Exod. 
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xxxYi,  6).  How  condescending  the  attitude  he  assumes  in 
relation  to  his  chosen,  and  how  tender  the  feelings  he  cherishes 
towards  them !  In  the  Psalms  and  prophets  there  are  passages 
of  ex<}uisite  beauty  and  ineffable  pathos  scarcely  surpassed  by 
any  thmg  that  is  said  in  the  Oospels  or  Epistles.  In  these  latter 
again,  while  the  goodness  of  God  is  so  couspicuous,  there  are 
not  waiiting  statements  which,  if  duly  pondered,  will  impress 
one  as  much  with  the  thought  of  the  divine  severity  as  anything 
contained  in  either  of  the  five  books  of  Moses.  The  New  Testa- 
meut  has  its  woes  as  well  as  the  .Oldi  and  these  seem  to  be 
even  more  terrific  ihsjji' those.'  The  Old  Dispensation  had  its 
fearful  judgments ;  but  tKe  New  speaks  of  a  sorer  pimishment. 
The  Hades  of  the  one  is  even  more  to  be  avoided  than  the  Sheol 
of  the  other.  And  all  this  goes  to  convince  us  of  the  Unity  of 
Revelation. 

The  same  hannony  exists  between  the  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  that  of  the  New  respecting  the  present  condition 
and  future  destiny  of  man.  The  former  tells  the  sad  story -of 
man's  fall,  and  the  latter  corroborates  the  fact,  and  unfolds  its 
doctrinal  significance.  When  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
writes  to  describe  the  depraved  and  miserable  condition  of 
both  Jews  and  Qentiles,  he  can  find  no  fitter  language  than  that 
which  had  been  already  employed  by  David  in  one  or  other  of 
his  Psalms.  (Comp.  Rom.  iii,'  10-18  with  Psalms  v,  and  xiv.) 
In  neither  the  Old  Testament  nor  the  New  is  there  any  attempt 
to  hide  the  sad  facts  of  the  case  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  exag- 
gerate them  on  the  other.  Both  alike  faithfully  depict  human 
character  and  describe  human  conduct.  The  failings  of  an 
Abraham,  a  Moses,  or  a  David  are  not  glossed  over;  neither 
are  those  of  a  Peter,  a  Barnabas,  a  James,  or  a  John.  In  each 
does  the  present  condition  of  man  appear  in  its  true  light. 

Nor  is  there  any  variance  between  the  two  in  what  is  said  of 
man's  future  destiny.  Owing  to  the  progressive  nature  of  the 
revelation,  the  New  Testament  is,  of  course,  much  more  explicit 
on  this  subject  than  the  Old.  Christ  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  liffht  by  his  Gospel/'  At  his  baptism  the  heavens 
were  opened.  At  his  transfiguration  the  present  world  and  the 
eternal,  for  those  on  the  holy  mount,  were,  for  the  time  being, 
merged  into  one.  In  his  parabolic  teaching  he  sometimes  drew 
aside  the  veil  and  favoured  his  astonished  hearers  with  a  scene 
from  the  invisible.  His  resurrection  has  dispersed  the  gloom 
from  the  grave^  and  filled  the  breasts  of  his  disciples  with  a 
glorious  hope.  But  Old  Testament  saints,  though  they  lived 
m  the  dawn  of  revelation,  were  not  without  a  similar  experience. 
They  too  believed  and  rejoiced  in  a  future  state  of  existence.  This 
seems  plainly  to  be  taught  in  the  11th  of  the  Hebrews,  where 
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we  are  told  of  the  patriarchs  that  "  thejr  all  died  in  faith,  not 
having  received  the  promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off, 
and  wer6  persuaded,  of  them,  and  confessed  that  they  were 
strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth.  For  they  that  say  such 
things  declare  plainljr  that  they  seek  a  country,"  &c.  The 
pecimar  language  too  m  which  the  patriarchs  and  Israelites  were 
accustomed  to  speak  of  death  "  as  a  going  to,"  "  a  being  gathered 
to"  their  fathers  seems  to  imply  their  belief  in  a  future  state  of 
conscious  existence.  David  expresses  his  faith  in  immortality  in 
a  very  decided  v^ay  when  he  so  grandly  says,  in  reference  to  hi^ 
departed  child,  "  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to 
me."  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  more  or  less  distinctly 
taught  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  Psalmist  speaks  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  when  he  says,  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  hell ;  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy  one  to  see 
corruption/'  (Comp.  Ps.  xvi,  and  Acts  ii,  31.)  Whatever  may  be 
the  correct  rendering  and  interpretation  of  that  famous  passage 
in  the  book  of  Job,  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  it  is 
surely  a  declaration  of  the  afflicted  man's  faith  both  in  a  bodilv 
resurrection,  and  in  a  blissful  immortality.  And  in  the  book 
of  Daniel  ive  read  that  "  niany  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust 
of  the  earth 'shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to 
shame  and  everlasting  contempt"  (Dari:  xii,  2).  So'  that  as 
we  read  the  Gospels  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  there  was 
among  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  a  firm  belief  in  a 
future  state.  The  scepticism  of  the  Sadducees  was  an  exception 
to  the  prevalent  opinion,  and  was  thus  rebuked  by  the  Saviour, 

Ye  do  err,  riot  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God" 
(Mati  xxii,*  29)..  We  are  prepared  also  for  the  remark  of 
Martha  in  relation  to  her  dead  and  buried  brother,  "  I  know 
that  he  shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrectioti  at  the  last  day " 
(John  xi,  24).  But  not  to  enter  further  into  this  inviting  subject 
we  may  say  that  the  great  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  from 
the  dwid,  of  the  final  judgment  with  its  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, were,  as  the  result  of  Old  Tiestament  teaching,  matters 
of  common  belief  among  the  Jews  long  before  the  first  book  of 
the  New  Testament  was  written.  And  if  so,  how  grand  the 
Unity  of  Revelation ! 

The  third  member  of  the  proposition  above  stated  is  that, 
to  the  great  essentials  of  salvation,  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Scriptures  are  substantially  at  one.  God's  saving  plan  is,  like 
himself,  unchangeable.  It  is  the  same  for  all  men  everywhere 
throughout  all  the  ages  of  the  world's  history.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case  it  coidd  only  be  gradually  unfolded.  We 
have  "  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in 
the  ear."   The  declaration  respecting  the  seed  of  the  woman 
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bruisiDg  the  head  of  the  serpent,  is  the  root  out  of  which 
spring  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  the  Levitical  economy,  the 
promise,  so  prolific  of  great  thoughts  oft  repeated,  made  to 
David  to  the  effect  that  his  house  and  hid  kingdom  would  be 
established  for  ever  before  him,  and  his  throne  established  for 
ever  (2  Sam.  vii,  13).  All  these  have  been  grandly  fulfilled 
in  "  great  David's  greater  Son,"  through  whom  alone  salvation 
flows  to  guilty  man.  Just  as  there  is  but  one  Saviour,  so  the 
great  essentials  of  salvation  have  been  ever  substantially  the 
same.  These  are,  according  to  the  plain  uxmiistakable  teaching 
of  the  gospels  and  epistles,  faith  and  holiness^  or  £edth  which 
worketh  by  love,  or  a  new  creature.  (See  B[eb.  xi,  6 ;  xii,  14  ; 
Qal.  V,  6,  and  vi,  16.) 

See  how  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the 
long  list  he  gives  of  Old  Testament  worthies,  shows  the  neces- 
sity, and  magnifies  the  importance,  of  faith.  See  also  how  the 
Apostle  Paul,  reasoning  out  his  radical  doctrine  of  justification 
by  £eiith  without  the  works  of  the  law,  refers  to  the  case  of 
Abraham  as  an  illustrative  proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  con- 
elusion*  (Compare  Rom.  iv,  1-5,  and  Qal.  iii,  6-9.)  See  also  how 
in  that  rich  Oospel  passa^.  Bom.  iii,  21-25,  in  which  he  treats 
so  fully  of  the  evangeliciu  righteousness  of  God  which  is  by 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe  " 
— see  how  careful  he  is  to  say  of  that  righteousness,  that  it  is 
witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets?'  Note  still  further, 
that  the  same  apostle,  distinguishmg  betwixt  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  the  law  and  the  righteousness  which  is  of  faith, 
quotes  in  illustration  of  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  from  the 
law  of  Moses.  (Compute  Rom.  x,  6-8  with  Deut.  xxx,  12-14.) 
Observe  in  addition,  now  in  vindication  of  his  great  doctrine, 
he  once  and  again  quotes  the  premant  saying  of  the  prophet 
Habakkuk,  "  the  just  shall  live  oy  faith,"  or  as  some  would 
have  it,  the  just  by  faith  shall  live  (Heb.  ii,  4 ;  Rom.  i,  17 ; 
OaL  iii,  1 2).  We  meet  sometimes  indeed  with  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament  from  which  it  would  appear  at  first  sight  that  the 
essentials  of  salvation  were  not  for  the  chosen  race  TOfore  Christ 
came,  what  the  apostle  shows  them  to  be  now  for  Jew  and 
Gentile  alike.  We  refer  to  such  passages  as,  "  Ye  shall  keep  my 
statutes  and  my  judgments :  which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in 
ihem**  (Lev.  xviii,  5  ;  Neh.  ix,  29  ;  Ezek.  xx,  11).  But  there  is 
really  no  more  antagonism  betwixt  such  passa^  and  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  than  there  is  oetwixt  the  words  of 
the  same  apostle  when  in  one  place  he  speaks  of  works  of  merit, 
and  in  another  of  works  of  faith.  The  one  set  of  works  he 
strongly  condemns,  the  other  he  as  warmly  recommends 
(Rom.  iv,  1-5 ;  Titus  iii,  8).    The  doing  of  these  statotea 
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which  results  in  life  is  a  doing  that  presupposes  faith  in  God 
as  a  merdful,  sracious,  and  forgiving  God.  Tho  mere  outward 
observanoe  of  wem,  while  the  heart  was  not  right,  was  greatly 
displeasing  to  Jehovah.  Hence  such  injunctions  as,  "  Circumcise 
therefore  the  foreskin  of  your  heart "  (Deut.  x,  16) ;  and  such 
prayers  as  "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a 
right  spirit  wiihin  me  and  such  assurances  as  The  sacrifices 
of  God  are  a  hroken  spirit ;  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O 
Lord,  thou  wilt  not  despise*'  (Ps.  li,  10,  17).  From  all  this 
we  see  how  the  New  Testament  dovetails  itself  into  the  Old ; 
and  how  the  Old  not  only  prepares  the  ground  for,  but  overlaps, 
80  to  speak,  the  New.  Mow  true  it  is,  that  the  New  is  pre- 
Bgared  in  the  Old,  and  the  Old  fulfilled  in  the  New ;  or  as 
Augustine  finely  expresses  it.  Novum  Testamentum  in  vetere 
hid,  vetua  in  novo  patet.  The  Unity  of  Revelation  is  thus 
perfect  and  complete ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  is  fitted 
greatly  to  enhance  our  interest  in,  and  promote  "Our  study  of, 
tiie  sacred  Scriptures,  especially  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures ; 
for,  as  Dr.  Barrows  of  New  York  says,  The  manifold  wisdom 
of  God,  in  adapting  his  dealings  wiUi  men  to  the  different 
stages  of  human  progress,  cannot  be  seen  without  a  diligent 
study  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New.  Whoever 
n^ects  tiie  former  will  want  breadth  and  comprehensiveness 
of  Christian  culture.  All  profound  Christian  writers  have  been 
weU  versed  in  '  the  whole  instrument  of  each  Testament,'  as 
Tertullian  calls  the  two  parts  of  revelation.'' 

J.  F.— D, 
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No.  XXIII. 

Besides  the  five  Congregational  ministers  and  churches  in 
the  south  already  referred  to,  two  or  thi-ee  others  in  the  north 
of  Scotland  were  siispected  of  being  unsound  as  to  their  views 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
were  dealt  with  accordingly,  in  the  year  1844,  by  the  sister 
churches  in,  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  We  have  already 
remarked  that  this  mode  of  neighbourly  remonstrance  of 
church  with  church  was  the  plan  of  ecclesiastical  action,  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Wardlaw,  of  Glasgow.  Dr.  Alexander,  of 
Edinburgh,  however,  was  aU  along  opposed  to  such  a  mode  of 
procedure ;  for  he  took  up  the  ground  that  the  pastors  should 
be  dealt  with,  not  the  churches ;  inasmuch  as,  he  maintained, 
churches  would  adopt,  as  a  general  rule,  any  view  or  set  of 
views  which  their  pastors  might  please  to  advance,  so  that  if 
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the  pastors  could  be  got  over,  the  chiirflies  would  follow.  This' 
programme  of  action  was  certainly  more  complimentary  to  the 
clergymen  than  to  the  churches ;  but  as  there  were  no  ministerial 
heretics  in  Dr.  Alexander's  immediate  neighbourhood,  he  had 
no  opportunity  of  acting  out  his  minister-isolating  scheme. 

The  two  suspected  churches  in  the  north  were  at  Westhills, 
then  called  BlackhiUs,  and  Cotton,  or  Woodside,  both  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen;  and  the  Aberdeen* 
churches  resolved  to  adopt  Dr.  Wardlaw's  plan*of  catechetical 
correspondence  with  them.  The  pastors  of  these  churches, 
whom  rumour  declared  to  be  unsound,  were  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Monro,  now  Dr.  Monro,  of  Forres — a  gentleman  who  has  since 
proved  to  be  a  benefactor  to  his  native  land,  by  his  lectures 
and  publications  on  the  ^hydropathic  treatment  of  disease, 
as  well  as  by  the  establishment  of  hydropathic  institutions  in 
different  parts  of  the  country;  and  the  Rev.  James  Byres 
Laing,  M.A.,  now  Dr.  Laing,  of  Hamilton,  province  of  Ontario. 
The  questions  which  were  sent  to  these  ministers,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  churches,  and  which  were  inteiaded  to  be 
laid  before  the  latter,  bore  chiefly  on  the  question  of  ^l6ction  and 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  were  much  to  the  same  effect 
as  those  already  quoted,  which  had  'be^n  sent  from  the  Glasgow 
pastors  to  their  brethren  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city. 
The  Aberdeen  missives  were  signed  by  Alexander  Thomson, 
John  Kennedy,  David  Wallace,  and  David  Arthur,  in  name  of, 
and  as  representing,  the  three  Congregational  churches  in 
George  Street,  Blackfriars  Street,  and  SVederick  Street,  of  that 
city,— one  of  which,  however,  was  a  collegiate  charge.  Our 
readers  will  recognize  in  this  list  the  names  of  the  eminent  Dr. 
Kennedy,  of  Stepney,  Iiondon,  recently  the  chairman  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  as  well  as  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Arthur,  whose  ministry  in  Aberdeen  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years  has  been  so  eminently  successful,  and  whose 
friendship  and  kindly'  co-operation  have  been  so  highly  prized 
for  some  time  back  by  the  Evangelical  Union  chunSies  in  that 
city. 

The  BlackhiUs  Church,  in  their  reply,  took  up  peculiar  and 
impregnable  ground ;  or,  if  that  latter  word  be  thought  too 
strong,  it  was  certainly  ground  which  it  must  have  been  felt 
very  difiBcult  to  storm.  Mr.  Monro's  predecessor  had  been  the 
accomplished  Rev.  Anthony  Gowan,  afterwards  Rev.  Dr. 
Gowian,'  of  Dalkeith,  and  one  of  the  Pkx>fe8Sor8  of  the  Coiigr^a- 
tional  Divinity  Hall.  He  had  found  the  Church  strictly  Limi- 
tarians  as  to  the  atonement  of  Christ, — believing  that  the 
Saviour  had  really  shed  his  blood  only  for  the  elect  Mr. 
Gowan  had  left  them  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  the  universal 
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atonement;  for  he  had  taught  them  Dr.  Wardlaw's  view,  ftnd 
they  had,  to  a  man,  aye,  and  to  a  woman,  received  it.  Now 
this  enlargement  of  view,  on  the  part  of  the  Blackhills  Church, 
was  veiy  well  known  in  the  north,  and  accordingly  the  interro- 
gated brethren  made  a  dexterous  use  of  the  fact  in  their  rejoinder. 
They  refused  to  answer  the  questions  which  were  put  to  them  by 
the  Aberdeen  churches,  (1)  because  these  were  not  asked  for  the 
sake  of  eliciting  information,  but  simply,  in  their  opinion, 
with  a  view  to  provide  an  ostensible  ground  for  a  pre-deter- 
mined  condemnation ;  and  (2)  becaui^  it  was  most  unreasonable 
that  the  Aberdeen  churches  should  find  fault  with  their 
enlarged  view  of  the  Holy  Spirits  work  when  they  had  found 
no  fault  with  their  enlarged  view  of  the  work  of  CSirist,  and  all 
the  more  when  the  second  enlargement  was  only  the  logical  and 
legitimate  outcome  of  the  other.  Our  readers  will  now  under- 
stand what  we  meant  when  we  said  that  this  Blackhills  posi- 
tion was  hard  to  take  at  the  point  of  the  ecclesiastical  bayonet. 
?he  little  church  seemed  to  be  strongly  and  securely  entrenched 
on  its  black  and  frowning  eminence.  A  reconnoitreing  theo- 
logical general,  if  candid,  would  have  confessed  that  it  had 
rather  an  ugly  look,  and  that  it  would  need  to  be  cautiously 
circumvented  and  surprised ! 

Mr.  Laing  and  his  church  replied  more  directly  to  the  doc- 
trinal queries  that  were  put  to  them;  but  as  no  lengthy 
pamphlets  were  published  m  connection  with'the  case,  like  that 
which  the  Glasgow  churches  issued,  we  are  not  able  to  do  more 
than  simply  record  the  fact  that  these  replies  were  not  deemed 
satisfactory,  and  that  final  letters  were  sent  to  the  two 
saburban  societies  announcing  the  withdrawal  of  the  city 
churches  from  fellowship  and  co-operation  with  them.  We 
may  mention  that  the  Blackhills  or  Westhills  Church  is  still 
sapnlied  from  the  Evangelical  Union  and  is  in  connection  with 
it;  but  the  Woodside  Church,  ten  or  twelve  jears  ago,  when 
Dr.  Laing  removed  to  Canada,  was  taken  back  again  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  Congregational  Union,  and  that  too,  without 
having  professed  its  faith  in  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the 
unconditional  election  of  some  men  to  eternal  life.  It  is  freely 
asserted  that  Dr.  Kennedy  of  London,  with  the  enlarged  charity 
of  heart  which  thirty  years  of  public  life  have  produced,  and 
having  himself  also  kept  pace  with  the  developirient  of 
religious  thought  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  does 
not  now  hesitate  to  say  that  the  ecclesiastical  action  of  1844  • 
was  a  mistake.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  name  of 
him  who  is  to-day  the  leading  and  the  senior  Congregational 
minister  of  Aberdeen  as  having,  by  his  conciliatory  conduct, 
indicated  a  similar  change  of  opinion.    We  hope  that  the 
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friendly  interchange  of  denominational  greetings  between  the 
C.  U.  and  the  K  U.  annual  conventions,  which  has  been  recently 
proposed,  may  yet  take  place,  and  may  have  the  effect  of  repair- 
ing the  rent  that  was  made  yet  more  effectively,  and  of  wiping 
out  all  that  was  disagreeable  in  the  past 

A  third  minister  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  the  Rev.  Archi- 
bald  Duff,  of  Fraserburgh,  also  suffered  in  this  same  year  of 
1844  for  the  maintenance  of  "  The  New  Views."    This  gentle- 
man, as  well  as  Messrs.  Monro  and  Laing,  had  been  a  fellow- 
student  of  Mr.  ELirk  at  the  Congregational  Academy,  and  had 
warmly  sympathized  with  the  doctrines  of  free  grace  which  Mr. 
Morison  and  he  had  taught.   At  first  the  leading  members  of 
the  church  in  Fraserburgh  fully  approved  of  Mr.  Duffs  teaching, 
and  took  part  with  him  in  the  circulation  of  the  ti-acts  that 
came  from  the  south.   But  eventually  it  was  supposed  that 
some  personal  misunderstandings  led  these  gentlemen  to  array 
themselves  against  Mr.  Duff's  doctrines  as  well  as  against 
himself,  fortifying  their  theological  position  in  various  stormy 
church  meetings  by  letters  from  neighbouring  ministers  in 
Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Stuartfield.    As  the  result  of  these 
disputes,  Mr.  Duff  withdrew  from  the  church,  along  with  fifty- 
nine  members,  three  of  whom  were  deacons,  and  formed  a  new 
Congregational  church,  which  has  ever  since  received  ministers 
and  licentiates  from  the  Evangelical  Union.  Mr.  Duff  preached 
his  last  sermon  in  the  Mid  Street  Congregational  Church,  on 
the  last  Sabbath  of  1844,  and  his  first  to  the  nucleus  of  the 
new  cause  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  1845,  in  the  Town  Hall  of 
Fraserburgh,  the  use  of  which  was  kindly  granted  to  him  by 
the  chief  magistrate,  the  late  Lewis  Chalmers,  Esq.,  tiU  his 
new  chapel  would  be  ready.    This  building  was  rapidly  pro- 
ceeded with;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  late  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  a  warm  friend  of  the  New  Views,"  as  they  were 
called,  contributed  handsomely  towards  its  erection.   Mr.  Duff 
afterwards  removed  to  Liverpool,  where  he  preached  for  some 
time  to  the  friends  of  the  Evangelical  Union  in  that  town; 
and  subsequently  he  rendered  very  important  service  by  filling 
the  pastorate  of  the  E.  U.  church  in  Hawick  for  several  years. 
Ultimately  he  was  induced  to  return  to  Canada,  whence  he  had 
come  to  Scotland  to  prepare  for  the  ministry ;  and  there  he  at 
present  ministers  to  a  large  Congregational  churdi,  in  Sher- 
brooke,  province  of  Quebec. 

About  the  same  time  the  Congregational  church  in  Forres 
was  shunted,  by  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  which  were  com- 
mon at  the  period,  into  the  siding  of  the  Evangelical  Union, 
from  which  body  it  has  ever  since  received  its  supply  of  preach- 
ing and  its  ministers.   Mr.  Nisbet  Galloway  had  finished  his 
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tbeological  training  at  the  Glasgow  Academy  just  a  year  before 
the  expulsion  of  t£e  nine  students  took  place.  But^  although 
he  had  narrowly  escaped  the  crucial  test  of  May  1844,  he  was 
not  to  be  let  off  altogether ;  for  when  he  had  received  and  ac- 
cepted a  caU  to  the  Congregational  Church  in  Forres,  it  began 
to  be  rumoured  throughout  the  north  of  Scotland  that  he  too 
had  been  infected  with  the  heretical  taint  of  believing  that- 
there  was  "  no  respect  of  persons "  with  God's  Holy  Spirits 
Accordingly,  a  committee  of  inquiry  must  needs  come  down  on 
him  too.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Munro,  of  Knockando  (father  of 
Dr.  Munro),  and  M'Neil,  of  Elgin,  met  with  Mr.  Galloway,  and^ 
after  a  lengthened  interview,  declared  his  views  on  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  refused  to  ordain  him. 
Dr.  Monro,  of  Forres,  writes  ns :  "  Mr.  Galloway  then  applied 
to  your  father.  Dr.  Lamg,  and  myself  to  ordam  him.  Com- 
pliance on  my  part  Was  the  unpardonable  offence  that  cut  m& 
off  fix>m  fellowship  and  intercourse  with  all  the  churches  I  had 
been  familiar  with  from  my  youth."  It  is  sad  to  observe  ta 
what  suffering  a  man  of  Dr.  Monro's  affectionate  disposition 
must  have  been  subjected,  in  being  thus  denied  ecclesiastical 
intercourse  with  his  dearest  friends,  and,  among  them,  his  own 
father,  for  maintaining  that  the  Divine  Spirit  knocked  honestly 
and  earnestly  at  the  heart  of  every  man  to  whom  the  Gospel 
message  came.  Mr.  Monro,  sen.,  was  a  good  man ;  but  he  took 
lugh  ground  as  to  this  Calvimstic  position.  Doubtless,  it  must 
have  pained  the  veteran  minister  to  be  separated  ecclesiasti- 
cally from  so  excellent  a  son;  and  on  the  other  hand.  He  who  said,. 
"  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy 
of  me,"  would  take  note  of  the  sacrifice  which  the  son  made  iiv 
venturing  to  differ  from  and  displease  his  venerable  sire. 
What  a  comfort  to  reflect  that  all  such  differences  shall  be  for- 
gotten and  obliterated  in  that  blessed  land  of  light  to  which  we 
are  all  hastening,  and  where  we  shall  see  face  to  face,  and 
know  even  as  we  are  known  I 

.  The  Rev.  Nisbet  GaUoway,  now  of  Newburgh,  Fife,  has* 
continued  ever  since  to  labour  in  connection  with  the  Evan- 
gelical Union.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
reason  why  the  E.  U.  Church  in  Muslin  Street,  Bridgeton^ 
became  so  thoroughly  and  intelligently  consolidated,  was  that 
it  enjoyed  for  ten  or  twelve  years  the  advantage  of  hia. 
thoughtful  and  edifying  ministry. 

We  have  now,  in  this  detailed  history,  narrated  all  the- 
•  ecclesiastical  proceedings  which  took  place  in  connection  with 
those  ministers  and  churches  that  may  be  regarded  as  th& 
founders  and  parents  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  along  with 
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the  students  of  the  Independent  Theological  Academy,  against 
wham  also  distinct  action  was  taken.  These  were,  Kilmarnock, 
Bathgate,  Falkirk,  and  Kendal,  in  the  Secession  Church  ;  and 
HamUton,  Bellshill,  Cambuslang,  Bridgeton,  Ardrossan,  West- 
hills,  Woodside,  Fraserburgh,  and  Forres  in  the  Congregational 
body.  There  were  so  many  village  stations,  however,  principally 
in  the  neighbourhood  of .  Kilmariiock  and  Hamilton,  which 
desired  preachers,  and  eventually  pastors,  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  expelled  ministers,  that  the  number  of  the  churches  co- 
operating with  the  new  denomination  soon  mounted  up  to 
twice  the  original  thirteen.  For  these  young  charges  the  nine 
expelled  students,  as  well  as  Mr.  Morison's  first  quaternion  at 
Kilmarnock,  were  foimd  to  be  quite  providentially  prepared. 
Thus,  Mr.  William  Bathgate,  in  1844,  was  settled  at  Shotts 
Iron  Works;  Mr.  A.  C.  Wood  at  Strathaven;  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Bobertson  at  Galashiels  —  the  latter  being  the  fiirst,  but 
happily  not  the  last,  outpost  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Scotland,  at  which  the  baimer  of  the  Three  Great  Universali- 
ties was  unfurled. 

But  as  yet  no  voice  was  lifted  up  in  behalf  of  this  world- 
wide Gospel  in  any  of  the  great  centres  of  population  such  as 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  It  is  true  that  the  Muslin  Street 
Church,  in  the  suburbs  of  Bridgeton,  had  already  been  opehed ; 
but  many  who  Had  heard  I)r.  Morison  plead  at  his  trial  in 
Olasgow,  atid  who  also  warmly  sjrmpathized  with  the  nine 
Congregational  students,  were  very  anxious  that  the  condemned 
tenets  should  be  publicl}'  expounded  and  defended  in  the  heart 
of  that  great  city.  Accordingly,  as  early  as  the  month  of  June 
1844,  arrangements  were  m^e  to  hold  a  series  of  revival  or 

1)rotracted  meetings  in  the  Trades  Hall,  Glassford  Street.  The 
ate  Mr.  John  Little,  author  of  "  The  Death-bed  Experience  of 
Mrs.  Little"  (a  tract  which  reached  an  immense  circulation, 
having  been  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Campbell  in  the 
columns  of  the  Banner  newspaper),  and  Mr.  James  Clark,  well 
known  in  public  circles  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  were  prominent; 
itmong  the  Christian  laymen  who  formed  the  nucleus  around 
which  the  new  cause  gathered.  The  meetings  from  the  first 
were  a  decided  success.  Large  numbers  attended  on  week 
nights ;  and  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  especially  at  the  evening 
service,  the  hall  could  not  contain  the  crowds  that  assembled  to 
hear  the  words  of  eternal  life.  The  Bevs.  Messrs.  Morison, 
of  Bathgate  and  Kilmarnock ;  Kirk,  of  Hamilton ;  Fei^son,  of 
Bellshill;  M'Robert,  of  Cambuslang,  and  Mather,  of  Ararossan, 
assisted  by  some  of  the  nine  students,  took  part  in  the  meetings, 
which  were  held  for  several  weeks.  The  ministers  themselves 
were  surprised  at  the  great  number  of  people  who  remained  for 
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religious  conversation.  The  leading  doctrine  wliich  they 
advocated — ^immediate  peace  to  the  soul  of  man  through  the 
simple  belief  of  the  great  fact  of  the  atonement  effected  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  brought  relief  to  many  sin-burdened 
consciences,  and  fdso  dispelled,  by  God's  blessing,  the  clouds 
that  hung  over  the  minds  of  many  good  people  who  had  beei;i 
mixing  up  their  own  subjective  frames  and  feelings  with  the 
great  objective  work  which  alone  reveals  the  heart  of  God,  and 
alone  constitutes  the  ground  of  reconciliation.  Before  the 
meetings  were  concluded  as  many  as  seventy  or  eighty  ifidh- 
viduals  had  put  down  their  names  in  token  of  their  willingnesis 
to  be  fonned  into  a  church,  on  the  basis  of  the  unlimited 
love  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  to  the  whole  world. 
These  friends  were  formed  into  a  Church  by  the  Rev.  James 
Morison,  of  Kilmarnock,  towards  the  end  of  July,  who  dispensed 
the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  them  in  the  presence  of 
as  great  a  multitude  as  the  haU  and  the  adjacent  rooms  and 
lobbies  could  contain. 

The  brethren  of  the  new  church  were  very  anxious  that 
Mr.  Morison  should  have  removed,  at  that  time,  from  Kilmar- 
nock to  Glasgow,  to  take  the  pastoral  overaight  of  them ;  for 
his  fame  and  popularity  were  such  that  an  immense  multitude 
was  always  eager  to  hear  him,  when  at  any  time  he  was 
advertised  to  preach  in  the  city.  But  Mr.  Morison  could  not 
see  it  to  be  his  duty  at  that  time,  to  leave  the  church  in 
Kilmarnock,  which  had  clung  to  him  so  devotedly  during  his 
ecclesiastical  trials.  Ultimately,  the  attention  of  the  church 
was  called  to  Mr.  Fergus  Ferguson,  lun.,  the  youngest  of  the 
nine  students,  who  accepted  the  call  which  had  been  ten- 
dered to  him,  in  the  month  of  December  1844.  For  a  few 
months  Mr.  Ferguson  acted  as  missionary  to  the  church- 
visiting  the  sicK  during  the  week,  and  either  preaching 
himself  on  the  Sabbath  day,  or  supplying  for  those  who 
occupied  the  platform  in  the  Trades  HalL  In  the  month  o^ 
April  1845  (on  the  Glasgow  Fast-day),  he  was  ordained,  before 
a  large  congregation,  in  the  City  Hall  of  Glasgow,  and  removed 
in  the  month  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  with  the  Trades  Hall 
Church,  into  the  chapel  in  BlackMars  Street,  where  he  has 
ever  since  ministered. 

A  successful  effort  was  also  made,  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1844,  to  draw  together  a  church  on  the  basis  of  the  "  New 
Views  "  in  Edinburgh.  Mr.  J.  H.  Stott,  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  the  city,  took  the  lead  in  the  matter,  and  secured  the 
Waterloo  Booms  for  a  series  of  week-dav  meetings  and  Sunday 
services  similar  to  those  which  had  been  so  succcessful  in 
Glasgow.  The  ministers  already  referred  to  all  aided  in  the  effort; 
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and  numerous  crowds  come  together  in  Edinburgh  also  to  hear 
of  God's  great  salvation.  The  fact  is,  that  not  only  had  the  eccle- 
siastical proceedings  against  them  made  these  preachers  notorious 
(and  notoriety  is  next  door  to  popularity);  but  large  masses  of 
the  Scottish  public,  by  reading  the  proceedings  in  the  church 
courts,  and  the  pamphlets  which  had  been  published  from 
time  to  time,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  a 
consistent  Gospel  for  which  these  men  had  suffered — indeed 
the  only  honest  basis  on  which  an  earnest  call  can  be  addressed 
to  men  indiscriminately.  And  this  belief  is  entertained  still 
by  thousands  who  have  not  been  resolute  enough  to  leave 
their  own  time-honoured  churches,  but  who,  nevertheless,  respect 
the  men  that  were  willing  to  brave  excision  for  Christ's  sake 
and  the  Gospel's. 

We  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  ourselves  of  the  eager 
multitude  that  used  to  fill  the  Waterloo  Rooms,  in  Edinburgh, 
when  the  new  cause  was  started.  Not  only  would  the  large 
hall  itself  be  densely  crowded,  but  a  gallery  at  the  far  end  of 
it,  and  the  platform  behind  the  speaker.  The  scene  was 
most  inspiring ;  and  generally  the  preacher  was  unexpectedly 
carried  "out  of  himself,"  and  led  to  enlarge  on  the  topics 
which  he  proposed  to  discuss  far  beyond  his  original  intention. 
We  remember  how  appreciatively  a  dense  audience,  of  evidently 
most  intelligent  people,  listened  one  Sunday  evening  to  a 
discourse  on  the  words,  "  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so 
great  salvation."  In  these  days  there  was  always  an  inquiry 
meeting  at  the  close  of  the  first  service,  at  which  a  shorter 
address  was  delivered,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  anxious  met 
At  Edinburgh,  as  at  Glasgow,  there  were  always  perplexed 
inquirers  waiting  to  be  conversed  with.  Indeed,  the  founders 
of  the  Evangelical  Union  were  called  to  do,  in  their  narrower 
sphere,  just  what  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  have  of  late  been 
doing  in  their  wider  one ;  for  although  our  movement  was  a 
controversial  one,  the  controversy  always  was  made  to  turn 
on  God's  controversy  with  man. 

The  affections  of  the  nucleus  in  Edinburgh  began  to  be 
concentrated  on  the  Rev.  John  Kirk,  of  Hamilton.  Mr.  Kirk's 
name  had  been  widely  used  in  connection  with  the  recent 
discussions,  so  that  he  alwajrs  drew  large  audiences,  who  did 
not  fail  to  be  satisfied  with  his  lucid  and  powerful  exhibitions 
of  the  love  of  God.  Mr.  Kirk,  for  the  sake  of  the  extension  of 
the  truth,  reluctantly  tore  himself  away  from  his  affectionate 
church  at  Hamilton,  and  was  ordained  in  the  Waterloo 
Rooms,  on  the  Fast-day  in  October  184j5.  Shortlv  afterwards 
the  church  removed  to  the  large  chapel  in  Brighton  Street, 
where  Mr.  Kirk  has  ever  since  ministered  to  them.   We  may 
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add  that  there  are  now  three  congregations  in  Edinburgh  in 
connection  with  the  Evangelical  Union. 

Befoie  we  leave  the  year  1845  we  must  make  some  reference 
to  the  case  of  the  Rev.  William  Scott,  of  Free  St.  Mark's, 
Glasgow,  which  was  decided  in  the  month  of  May  in  that  year, 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church.  It  is  quite  true 
that  Mr.  Scott  never  foiinally  joined  the  Evangelical  Union;  but 
during  the  years  which  immediately  succeeded  its  formation,  he 
rendered  very  important  services  by  his  zealous  co-operation  with 
its  ministers.  He  preached  in  connection  with  them  in  all  the 
important  towns  throughout  Scotland,  and  was  a  most  accept- 
able and  influential  speaker  at  all  the  principal  soirees  and 
public  meetings  of  the  denomination.  And  although  for  some 
years  back  he  has  led  a  more  retired  life,  the  fact  that  the  Rev. 
John  Guthrie's  congregation  have  entered  into  an  arrangement 
to  occupy  the  same  building  in  Glasgow  as  Mr.  Scott's — ^the  one 
minister  occupying  the  pulpit  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  other  in 
the  afternoon — this  fact,  we  say,  has  brought  him  more  pro- 
minently again  before  the  churches  of  our  connection.  And 
besides,  his  case  in  the  church  courts  had  so  close  a  relation 
to  our  own  doctrinal  discussions,  and  so  materially  aided  our 
struggle,  that  we  could  not  write  the  history  of  the  Evangelical 
Union,  and  leave  it  out. 

Mr.  Scott  had  been  much  blessed  in  soul  by  revival  services 
which  had  been  held  in  Roxburghshire,  and  in  which  some  of 
his  own  relatives  had  taken  an  active  part.  The  truth  of  the 
Gospel  had  been  comfortingly  applied  to  his  own  mind  through 
the  reading  of  an  MS.  of  a  zealous  minister's  discourse, 
entitled,  "Believe  and  live."  As  was  natural,  he  began  to 
present  to  his  own  congregation  in  Glasgow  the  doctrines  which 
had  become  so  precious  to  himself;  but  he  was  surprised  to 
find  that  sundiy  critics  in  his  congregation  conceived  that 
he  was  making  statements  which  did  not  square  with  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  The  fact  is,  that  the  controversy  in  both 
the  Secession  and  Congregational  bodies  had  put  men*  on  the 
theological  qui  vive,  and  accordingly  a  proportion  of  keen  heresy 
hunters  were  to  be  found  in  every  congregation,  ready  to  scent 
afar  off  any  deviation  from  the  beaten  track  of  orthodoxy. 
The  statements  which  Mr.  Scott  made  in  his  own  pulpit  were 
no  more  out  of  the  beaten  track  than  those  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished American  Revivalists  who  have  lately  visited  this 
country :  but  some  advance  has  been  made  even  in  the  Free 
Church  in  the  com^se  of  thirty  years ;  and  the  assertions  which 
then  startled  the  sticklers  for  orthodoxy  in  St.  Mark's  Church, 
would  now  be  allowed  to  pass  unimpeached. 

Mr.  Scott  kept  continually  saying,  "It  is  not  'Live  and 
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believe/  but  the  Bible  representation  is  'Believe  and  live/ 
You  do  not  need,  O  sinner,  to  wait  till  life  be  put  into  you 
before  you  believe ;  but  believe  to-day,  and  to-day  you  shall 
Uve."  ^  . 

Angry  and  stormy  meetings  of  the  session  to  which  some  of 
the  complainants  belonged,  led  to  angry  and  stormy  discussions 
in  the  Presbytery ;  and  when  these  were  reported  in  the  news- 

e.pers  of  the  day  all  eyes  b^^au  to  be  turned  towards  St^ 
ai-k's  Free  Church  and  the  occupant  of  its  pulpit.  Mr.  Scott's 
opponents  at  first  thought  that  he  could  be  terrified  or  coaxed 
into  subtnissiou ;  but  the^  began  to  discover  that  he  was  one  of 
thc^e  men  whom  opposition  muk^  more  confident  in  their  own 
opinion,  after  it  has  been  fairly  formed,  and  who  are  quite 
willing  to  sacrifice  all  earthly  friendships  and  honours  for  what 
they  telle ve  to  be  the  truth  of  God. 

Dr.  Candlish  wrote  to  a  minister,  "There's  your  friend, 
Mr.  Scott,  going  to  set  the  whole  Free  Kirk  in  a  blaze.  Send 
him  in  to  me  that  I  may  see  what  he  is  stumbling  at."  But 
neither  the  interview  which  Mr.  Scott  had  with  Dr.  Candlish 
nor  with  Dr.  Duncan,  the  eminent  metaphysical  theologian, 
whose  biography  has  lately  produced  so  much  sensation,  had  any 
e£fect  in  moving  Mr.  Scott  from  the  position  which  he  had  taken 
up — namely,  that  real  spiritual  life  does  not  precede  the  faith 
of  the  Oospel,  but  enters  the  soul  of  sinful  man  along  with  faith, 
or  by  means  of  it. 

Mr.  Scott  has  favoured  us  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  has  tersely 
stated,  and  in  few  wordd,  the  theological  point  in  dispute 
between  him  and  his  brethren,  and  which  ultimately  led  to  his 
separation  from  the  Free  Church. 

"  You  are  right,  so  far,  in  stating  the  question  between  the  Glasgow 
Free  Presbytery  and  me.  It  was  expressly  this  :  Is  Begeneration  before 
faith,  or  btf  faith  ?  the  Presbytery  maintaining  the  former  ;  I  the  latter, 
and  defining  Begeneration,  in  scnolastic  language,  as  the  completed  act — 
Begeneratio  regenerata^  not  Regeneratio  regenerane,  the  process— in  which 
I  admitted,  of  course,  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  to  be  prior  to  man's  acting 
in  the  matter.  Many  things  in  the  history  of  the  case  were  very  curious; 
hut  now,  perhaps,  they  are  not  worth  recording." 

Dr.  Buchanan  and  Dr.  M'Gilvray  led  what  might  be  called 
the  prosecution  against  Mr.  Scott,  bot^  in  the  Free  Presby terjr 
in  Glasgow,  and  in  the  General  Assembly  at  Edinburgh.  They 
laid  stress  upon  the  doctrine  of  man's  total  depravity,  and 
insisted  that  his  powers  were  so  sadly  deterioratea  by  the  fall, 
that  he  could  not  believe  the  Gospel.  They  quoted  again  and 
again  such  passa^s  as  the  following : Even  the  Spirit  of  truth* 
-miom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth  him  noi^ 
neither  knoweth  him''  (John  xiv,  17),  and  ''The  natural  man 
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receiveth  not  tihe  things  of  the  Spirit  of  Gkxi;  for  they  are 
foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they 
are  spiritually  discerned  "  (1  Cor.  ii,  14).  They  therefore  main- 
tained that  there  must  be  life  in  the  soul  before  the  Oospel  can 
be  believed,  Mr.  Scott  urged,  in  reply,  that  if  there  could  be 
genuine  spiritual  life  in  man's  soul  before  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel  was  consummated,  there  would  be  no  need  of  Christ  at 
all;  for  the  soul  that  had  spiritual  life  in  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  raised  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  Quoted  with  great 
power  and  emphasis  the  Savioiu^s  own  unqualified  declaration : 
"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Exoept  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  man,,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  NO  LIFE  in  you  " 
(John  vi,  53) ;  and  again,  "  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you, 
they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life  "  (ver.  63).  He  also  appealed 
to  Isai.  Iv,  3,  "Hear  and  your  soul  shall  live  exclaiming,  "  See ! 
it  is  not  live  and  hear ;  but,  O  ye  dead  ones,  hear  and  your 
soals  shall  live.  For  '  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by 
the  word  of  God.' "  As  to  the  passages  quoted  by  his  opponents 
from  John  and  Corinthians,  with  simil^  texts,  he  maintained 
that  while  worldly  and  natural  men  could  not  receive  and 
appreciate  the  advanced  truths  of  Christianity,  they  could 
beUeve  the  initial  or  rudimentary  truths,  through  the  reception 
of  which  their  taste  would  be  awakened  for  the  strong  meat  of 
the  kingdom.  He  maintained  that  through  the  influence  of 
the  convincing  Holy  Ghost,  who  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
sinner  s  heart,  there  was  an  awakening  of  the  soul,  more  or  less, 
before  fSuth;  but  he  refused  to  assign  to  this  preparatory 
excitement  the  name  and  character  of  true  spiritual  life. 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  deed,  it  appears  assuredly  to 
have  been  a  sinfully  schismatic  act  to  have  deposed  an  earnest 
man  on  so  narrow  an  issue  as  that  which  we  have  described ; 
yet  true  it  is  and  of  verity  that  the  Rev.  William  Scott  was 
cut  off  in  May,  1845,  by  t£e  vote  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Free  Chwch,  for  maintaining  that  the  Gospel  call  was  not 
live  and  believe,  but  believe  and  live.  We  suppose  that  the 
great  majority  of  Evangelical  Christians  will  say  to-day  that 
he  was  in  the  right,  and  thatoiJy  a  few  rare  hyper-Calvinistic 
antiquated  Confessionists  will  be  got  here  and  tiiere  to  take  the 
side  of  the  Edinburgh  General  J^embly.  Suppose  that  Mr. 
Uoody  had  stood  up  in  the  Free  College  Church  in  Glasgow 
last  spring,  and  had  solemnly  made  this  statement^  *^  None  here 
can  believe  the  Gospel  unless  they  first  get  spiritual  life,  and 
that  is  eiven  only  to  those  who  have  been  unconditionally 
chosen  m>m  all  eternity,"  would  not  such  a  statement  have 


imder  high  ecclesiaBtical  advice,  nad  said  one  day,  "  That  welU 


murdered  the  revival  7  And 
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known  hymn,  '  There  is  life  in  a  look  at  the  Crucified  One/  is 
all  wrong,  and  we  must  sing  it  thus — 

'  No  life  in  a  look  at  the  Crucified  One, 
Till  the  heart  haa  been  changed  into  flesh  that  was  stone,' " 

we  trow  that  no  Orphean  effects  would  have  been  produced  by 
the  sweet  singing  of  that  evangelical  Apollo  that  day. 

Mr.  Scott  has  often  remarked  that  a  sense  of  loneliness  came 
over  him  as  he  took  his  seat  at  the  bar  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  Edinburgh,  before  rising  to  plead  his  cause.  But  the  words 
of  Paul  flashed  into  his  mind,  ''At  my  first  answers  no  man 
stood  with  me ;  but  all  men  forsook  me  Notwith- 
standing the  Lord  stood  with  me  and  strengthened  me."  And  the 
remembrance  of  the  words  and  the  promised  aid  did  strengthen 
him,  so  that  Satan  did  not  dismay  him  with  the  temptation,  but 
"  he  was  delivered  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion."  By  a  stroke 
of  dexterous  generalship  a  meeting  had  been  got  up  to  hear 
D'Aubigne  elsewhere,  at  the  very  hour  of  Mr.  Scott's  trial,  so 
that  few  of  the  genenJ  public  were  present  to  hear  the  libelled 
minister's  defence.  But  he  let  the  public  hear  of  it  afterwards, 
by  the  publication  of  a  large  and  spirited  pamphlet,  entitled 
Free  Church  Heresy,"  confining  a  detail  of  the  history,  and 
chiefly  of  the  theological  merits  of  the  case,  which  had  an 
immense  circulation  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

The  great  majority  of  Mr.  Scott's  congregation  clung  to  him 
after  his  deposition,  and  entered  the  Trades'  Hall  as  tenants  a 
few  Sabbaths  after  Mr.  Ferguson's  congregation  had  vacated  it 
It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  formation  of  this  second 
large  congregation,  committed  to  the  public  maintenance  of 
almost,  or  rather  of  identically  the  same  views  as  the  founders 
of  the  Evangelical  Union  had  propagated,  must  have  pro- 
duced no  small  stir  in  Glasgow,  ana  tliroughout  the  west  of 
Scotland  generally* 

We  mav  add  that  Mr.  Scott's  congregation  met  for  three 
years  in  the  Trades'  Hall ;  and  that  in  &e  month  of  October, 
1848,  the  commodious  chapel  in  Pitt  Street,  whidi  they  have 
ever  since  occupied,  was  opened  for  them  by  their  pastor  and 
the  Rev.  James  Morison,  of  ELilmamock. 

We  have  thus  narrated  the  cluef  events  of  1844  and  1845 ; 
but  we  must  now  briefly  notice  the  introduction  of  Evangelical 
Union  principles  into  the  important  city  of  Aberdeen  in  Ute 
spring  of  1846 ;  for,  although  tne  progress  of  the  cause  had  been 
surprising  in  Gla^ow  and  Edinburgh,  it  was  yet  more  remark- 
able in  the  Granite  City,  whose  inhabitants  had  always  been 
deemed  as  unsusceptible  of  change  of  theological  opinion  as  the 
stone  that  gives  the  place  that  desci^iptive  name. 
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Several  pious  and  thoughtful  people,  both  in  connection  with 
Presbyterian  and  Independent  churches  in  Aberdeen,  had 
been  convinced  that  the  views  held  by  Messrs.  Monro  and 
Laing,  and  which  the  Congregationalists  of  that  city  had  im- 
peached, were  in  reality  l£e  very  truth  of  Ood.  Beports  of 
the  trials,  too,  of  Messrs.  Morison,  Rutherford,  and  GuUme,  had 
been  waAed  as  far  north  as  that  remote  region,  so  seldom 
visited  then  by  southern  travellers  ;  for  the  good  Queen  Victoria 
had  not  yet  fallen  in  love  with  Balmoral  and  the  Dee.  Lord 
Byron  called  the  late  Earl  of  that  ilk  "  That  travelled  Thane, 
Athenian  Aberdeen,"  on  account  of  his  classical  polish  and 
deep  interest  in  the  treasures  of  art  which  the  ruined  capital 
of  Greece  still  contains.  We  may  apply  the  epithet  to  the  city 
itself— not  thinking,  however,  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  but  of 
Paul  the  Apostle,  and  Luke  his  historian,  who  said  of  the 
Orecian  metropolitans  of  his  day,  "  They  spend  their  time  in 
nothing  else,  but  either  to  tell,  or  to  hear  some  new  thing." 
Yes ;  tibie  Aberdonians  were  Athenian  in  their  curiosity ;  for 
when  "the  New  Lights"  came  north,  like  fresh  streamers  in 
the  sky,  the  rumour  ran  througti  the  town  that  the  men  who 
had  turned  the  world  upside  down  had  come  thither  aLso " — 
and  80  the  worthy  citizens  went  forth  to  see  and  hear  for 
themselves. 

Their  appetite  had  been  whetted  indeed  by  a  series  of  meet- 
ings which  had  been  held  at  Woodside,  in  the  Kev.  Mr,  Laing's 
Church,  in  June,  1845,  by  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson,  then  of 
Bellshill  The  village  was  just  the  distance  of  Bethany  from 
Jerusalem;  and,  as  many  of  the  Jews  went  out  to  see  and  hear 
Jesus  long  ago,  not  a  few  of  the  Aberdonians  went  out  to  hear 
the  preacher  from  the  south,  and  obtained  "soul-refreshing 
views  of  Jesus  and  his  Word."  An  intelligent  lady,  who  was 
at  that  time  a  member  of  John  Street  Baptist  Church  there, 
has  often  told  us  since  that  this  expression  was  quite  a  new  one 
to  her — A  satisfied  God."  Mr.  Ferguson  employed  it  as  quite 
a  common  and  current  one  with  himself;  but  it  struck  her 
forcibly,  and  was  the  vehicle  of  a  great  spiritual  blessing.  She 
had  always  been  looking  in  for  atleast  the  concurrent  ground  of 
her  acceptance;  but  she  was  led  to  look  out  to  Ood  as  weU-pleased 
in  Jesus,  for  the  sole  source  of  her  joy.  Many  sinners  by 
these  meetings  were  brought  into  the  fold ;  and  many  saints 
were  cheered  and  edified.  Still,  although  the  suburbs  had 
been  blessed,  there  was  as  yet  no  thought  of  beginning  a  cause 
in  the  city  itself. 

It  was  the  late  Mr.  Qeorge  Cbmwall  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Relies, 
still  a  respected  citizen,  who,  with  a  friend,  were  the  means, 
nnder  God,  of  hoisting  the  K  TJ.  standard  in  Aberdeen.  We 
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remember  seeing  these  gentlemen  taking  their  seats  on  the 
platform  on  the  occasion  of  the  soiree  mat  was  held  in  the 
Waterloo  Booms,  Edinburgh,  on  the  evening  of  Mr.  Sork's 
ordination,  in  October,  1845.  The  steamer  hiul  been  detained 
by  adverse  winds  (for  there  was  no  railway  then),  and  they 
were  late  of  arriving.  They  had  come  with  the  Mac^onian 
cry,  "Come  over  and  help  us."  They  had  come  to  ask  the 
ministers  who  were  present  if  they  would  make  an  effort  to 
supply  Aberdeen  for  a  month  or  two,  if  a  place  of  meeting 
could  be  secured. 

A  large  chapel  in  St.  Andrew  Street,  capable  of  containing 
900  hearers,  happened  to  be  vacant  at  the  time,  and  was 
leased  by  these  energetic  laymen  for  the  proclamation  of  the 
ever-lasting  and  unstinted  OospeL  Strange  as  it  may  appear^ 
it  was  filled  from  the  first  day  it  was  opened  in  March,  1846. 
They  who  went  for  curiosity's  sake  the  first  day,  returned  for 
Christ's  sake  the  next  The  leading  ministers  of  the  young 
denomination  took  their  turn  in  supplying  the  pulpit; 
generally  staying  two  Sabbaths  at  a  tame.  We  remember 
distinctly  to  this  day  the  ii^pression  which  was  produced 
upon  our  minds,  when,  on  a  Saturday  night,  the  welcome  lights 
of  the  city  appeieffed,  after  we  had  been  on  the  top  of  the  coach 
from  6  a.m.  till  10  p.m. — ^how  peculiar  and  beautiful  Union 
Street  looked  as  we  drove  down  its  ratUing  streets  to  the 
sound  of  the  guard's  sonorous  bugle— how  we  admired  all 
the  next  week  the  Dee  and  the  Don,  the  two  Universities, 
and  "  the  melancholy  main";  but  most  of  all,  how  we  delighted 
in  the  eager  congregations  who  seemed  as  if  they  could  not  tire 
to  hear  of  "  Naaman  the  leper,"  or  "  What  think  ye  of  Christ  V 
or  "Acquaint  now  thyself  with  him,  and  be  at  peace;  for 
thereby  good  shall  come  unto  thee."  Especially  do  we 
icemember,  not  merely  the  dense  crowd  of  the  Sabbath 
evening,  but  the  hungering  hundreds  who  attended  on  the 
Monday  following ;  beonuse  we  had  announced  that  we  would 
paraphrase  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistie  to  the  Romans; 
and  how  they  seemed  to  heave  a  great  sigh  of  relief  when  we 
condensed  for  them  the  expositions  of  J^n  Goodwin,  AdnsA 
Clarke,  Fletcher  of  Madeley,  and  John  Bobertson  of  St. 
Ninians,  and  showed  them  tiiat  believers  were  the  vessels 
of  mercy,  and  imbeUevers  the  vessels  of  wratii^  and  that  it 
was  a  man's  own  fault  if  he  was  fitted  unto  destruction. 

The  cause  became  so  prosperous  that  the  newly  formed 
church  were  encouraged  to  call  the  Rev.  Feigns  Ferguson,  of 
BellshiU,  to  be  their  pastor,  whose  visit  during  the  previous 
summer  had  produced  so  much  effect  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood  Mr.  Ferguson  thought  it  to  be  his  duty  to  leave 
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his  attached  flock  at  BeUshill — ^much  to  their  regret — for  the 
sake  of  the  larger  field  to  which  Providence  seemed  to  point. 
He  was  ordained  in  Si  Andrew  Street  in  August,  184(),  and  has 
lived  in  Aberdeen  ever  since.  In  November,  1848,  the  hand- 
some new  chapel  in  St.  Paul  Street  was  opened  by  the  Rev. 
William  Scott  of  Glasgow,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and  his 
son.  For  twenty-five  years  the  congregation  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  hearers  was  steadily  maintained;  and  Idr.  Ferguson 
has  lately  been  privileged  to  hand  over  a  vigorous  and  flourish- 
ing church  to  a  distinguished  successor.  A  second  £.  U.  Church 
in  Aberdeen  is  also  large  and  flourishing. 
We  must  stop  here  for  the  present. 


EVOLUTION. 

The  presidential  address  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Belfast  is  a  noteworthy  sign  of  the  times.  It  is 
well  known  that  French  Positivism  in  science,  which  disowns 
a  personal  God,  and  Utilitarianism  in  morals,  which  strips 
morals  of  their  essential  morality,  have  of  late  years  made  some 
way  in  this  country,  in  the  hands  of  a  select  but  brilliant  coterie, 
comprising  some  of  our  foremost  men  of  science,  with  Darwin 
at  their  head,  and  at  least  two  of  our  more  distinguished 
speculative  thinkers — the  late  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Herbert 
Spencer.  Among  these  is  Professor  Tyndall.  His  clumsy 
challenge  about  prayer  not  very  long  ago,  we  all  remember.  It 
was  not  worthy  of  him.  In  matter  and  manner  it  would  have 
better  become  a  coarse  and  commonplace  disciple  of  Paine.  In 
his  late  opening  address  he,  of  course,  speaks  like  himself,  but 
in  a  tenor  that  might  well  excite  surprise.  It  does  seem  strange 
that  he  should  have  chosen  the  most  prominent  and  representa- 
tive chair  of  associated  British  science — a  chair  in  which  he 
speaks  not  only  to,  but  in  some  sense  /o?',  his  fellow  savaTis — to 
enunciate  principles  that  tear  up  the  foundations,  as  generally 
held,  of  all  philosophy  and  of  all  religion,  instead  of  making  this 
onslaught  from  neutral  and  independent  ground.  And  to  us  it 
seems  stranger  still  that  the  august  assembly  over  which  this 
dark  shadow  was  thrown  did  not  evince  some  profounder 
jealousy  for  those  high  and  solemn  interests  that  pertain  to 
them  as  to  other  men,  and  did  not  embody  their  outraged 
sentiment  in  some  saving  protest. 

This,  however,  is  no  concern  of  ours.    We  have  to  do  with 
the  address  itself,  as  an  exposition  of  the  Evolution  theory ; 
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and  of  its  consequences,  as  these  were  avowed  with  much  pre- 
cision and  with  ample  courage  by  the  speaJsier  himself. 

The  opening  part  of  the  address  we  dismiss  with  a  general 
remark.  It  is  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  science  and  philosophy 
from  remote  antiquity  to  the  present  day.  Though  a  long,  it  is- 
but  a  thin  thread ;  for  nothing  is  spun  round  it  but  a  specula-  . 
tive  glamour  and  gossamer  concerning  atoms  and  evolution. 
What  end  it  can  possibly  serve  we  are  at  a  loss  to  divine.  It 
is  the  fancy  of  many  to  cite  those  ancient  atomists  with  reverent 
wonder  as  having  somehow  anticipated  modem  molecular 
science.  So  far  as  we  can  discover,  these  ancients  had,  on  this 
subject,  absolutely  no  science  at  all.  In  mathematics  and  other 
things  they  had ;  but  certainly  not  on  molecular  or  on  biological 
science,  which  are  wholly  modem,  and  indeed  very  recent. 
Those  ancient  atomists  were  not  scientific,  but  simply  specula- 
tive thinkers,  who  worked  up  theories  of  the  universe  whole- 
sale out  of  the  depths  of  their  own  inner  consciousness.  And 
they  had  the  undeserved  felicity  to  get  their  vagaries  wed  to 
immortal  verse  by  the  splendid  genius  of  Lucretius,  who,  our 
greatest  English  poetess  finely  says — 

"denied 
Divinely  the  divine,  and  died 
Chief  poet  npou  Tiber's  side," 

I.  Quitting  all  this,  let  us  first  give  some  brief  account  of  the 
Evolution  theory  in  its  various  stages.  It  was  first  known  as 
the  Development  theory.  Lamarck,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  broached  ideas  on  the  subject  more  sensational  than 
scientific.  These  and  the  like  by  and  by  found  systematic 
array  and  eloquent  expansion  in  the  weU-know  Vestiges  of 
Creation  that  appeared  some  thirty  years  ago.  The  nebular 
cosmogony  of  Laplace,  handily  worked  in,  enabled  the  Develop- 
ment theory  to  begin  at  the  beginning ;  to  condense  worlds  out 
of  star  dust ;  to  cool  and  work  uiem  at  leisure  into  habitability ; 
to  strike  out  life,  by  some  happy  accident,  and  then  leave  that 
primal  life,  like  a  spark,  with  ample  time,  and  by  unknown 
means,  to  spread  and  perpetuate  itself  from  lower  into  higher 
forms.  A  fish  accidentally  stranded,  and  striving  to  shape 
itself  to  its  new  conditions,  would  develop  its  fins  into  paddles 
and  claws,  and  ere  lon^  waddle  itself  fairly  out  into  a  completed 
reptile.  Thence,  by  higher  efforts,  it  would  raise  itself  to  the 
dignity  of  a  quadraped.  The  cat,  by  active  self-discipline^ 
would  come  to  exasperate  itself  into  the  tiger.  And  to  cix)wn 
aU,  some  noble  sample  of  the  anthropoid  ape  would,  by  dint  of 
the  energy  that  lay  in  him,  after  the  lapse  of  untold  ages,  come 
to  enlarge  his  brain,  contract  his  jaw,  round  and  straighten  his 
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limbs,  and  finally  erect  himself  permanently  on  his  hinder  pair, 
the  glory  of  creation,  a  finished  man. 

This,  you  will  say,  is  a  caricature  of  the  Development  theory. 
To  be  sm^  it  is.  But  it  is  the  shape  it  then  received  "  in  the 
house  of  its  firiends."  They  polished  it  off"  too  finely  to  stand 
handling,  and  thus  did  it  cruel  wrong.  For  some  truth  lay  in 
it,  had  they  only  given  it  time  to  grow.  The  result  was,  that 
the  science  of  the  day,  not  to  name  religion,  pecked  at  it  on 
every  hand.  Astronomers,  by  means  of  Lord  Koss^'s  telescope, 
made  the  hitherto  intractable  nebula  in  Orion's  belt  confess 
itself  to  be,  not  a  vast  ocean  of  formative  fire-mist,  but  a  mere 
luminous  cluster  of  veiy  distant  stars.  Geologists  (as  Profassor 
Sedgwick,  in  the  Edmburgh  Review)  exposed  its  superfine 
life-processes  by  the  fossil  records  of  the  rocks.  Anatomists, 
like  Cuvier,  interrogated  the  oldest  memorials  of  man  he  could 
find  in  Egyptian  tombs,  and  found  the  mummy  of  3,000  or 
4,000  years  ago  to  have  been  every  whit  like  other  men.  Philo- 
sophers, whue  admitting,  as  they  have  all  along  done,  that 
there  is  a  gradation  or  chain  of  being,  pointed  out  that  grada- 
tion did  not  mean  or  involve  genetic  succession,  of  which  they 
declared  there  had  not  as  yet  been  produced  a  single  vestige  of 
proof.  And  so,  for  the  time,  the  Development  theory  was 
shelved. 

It  fonnd  resurrection  fifteen  years  ago  in  the  new  form  of 
Evolution,  when  (in  1859)  Mr.  Darwin  published  his  work  on 
"  The  Origin  of  Species."  His  doctrine  is,  that  under  the  modi- 
fying influence  of  "  natural  selection,"  and  "  the  struggle  for 
existence,"  new  species  are  evolved  out  of  old  ones ;  and  ho 
extends  the  principle  through  all  realms  of  life. 

Now,  on  its  own  well-determined  and  scientific  ground, 
Evolution  may-  not  only  to  some  extent  be  true,  but  "even 
beautiful.  It  will  then  iUustrate  all  the  more  the  resources  of 
Deity.  It  will  only  exemplify  anew  the  profound  saying  of 
Leibnitz,  that  "the  Deity  does  nothing  by  leaps."  It  will 
square  in  with  his  wonder-working  ways  in  educing  from  slow, 
small  causes  great  and  complex  results.  It  will  be  in  harmonv 
with  the  long  geological  processes;  and  better  still,  it  will 
throw  rich  analogical  illustration  on  God's  methods  of  moral 
government,  and  particularly  on  the  evolution  of  hia  redemp- 
tive plan  in  the  flux  of  the  dispensations.  Christian  intelli- 
gence objects  not  to  Evolution  in  its  own  place.  The  late  Hugh 
Miller,  in  whom  religion  and  science  were  eminently  combined, 
Mud  even  of  the  Development  theory,  "  God  might  as  certainly 
have  originated  the  species  by  a  law  of  development,  as  he 
maintains  it  by  a  law  of  development ;  the  existence  of  a  first 
great  cause  is  as  perfectly  compatible  with  the  one  scheme  as 
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with  the  other."  Yes ;  grant  only  a  personal  God  and  creation, 
and  all  the  rest  will  be  matters  of  easy  adjustment.  Darwin 
himself  quotes  with  satisfaction  a  divine  who  truly  affirms 
that  it  is  just  as  noble  a  conception  of  the  Deity  to  believe  he 
created  a  few  original  forms,  capable  of  self-development  into 
other  and  needful  forms,  as  to  believe  that  he  required  a  fresh 
act  of  creation  to  supply  the  voids  caused  by  tlie  action  of  his 
laws."  This  might  seem  a  fair  meeting  ground  for  science  aod 
religion;  but  Tyndall  will  not  answer  for  Darwin  accepting  the 
divine  creation  of  these  original  forms,  and  he  distinctly  an- 
swered for  himself  that  he,  for  his  own  part,  would  not.  This 
makes  the  breach  complete  between  that  position  of  science 
and  religion ;  and  it  is  on  such  science  alone  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  i-upture  rests. 

But  more  of  this  by  and  b^.  Let  it  here  suffice  to  say  that 
with  Evolution,  on  its  scientific  ground,  we  have  no  desire  to 
intermeddle.  On  that  Qod-given  territory  of  its  own,  we  leave 
it  with  all  deference  to  evolve  what  it  can.  But  we  leave  it 
with  the  following  qualifying  remarks : — 

1.  Amid  all  the  prodigality  of  illustration  and  wealth  of 
power  expended  by  Darwin  and  his  associates  in  defence  of 
their  theory,  its  range  of  tangible  results  appears  as  yet  to  be 
exceedingly  small. 

2.  These  results,  however,  do  seem  fairly  to  establish  a 
process  of  evolution  within  certain  limits;  but  they  by  no  means 
warrant  the  generalizations  built  on  them,  even  in  the  sphere 
of  science;  while  to  extend  them  as  a  dominating  principle  into 
the  independent  regions  of  philosophy  and  religion  is  simply 
outrageous. 

8.  In  numberless  cases  no  trace  of  evolution  can  be  dis- 
covered at  all.  These  are  what  are  known  as  "persistent 
types." 

4.  So  far  as  man  is  concerned,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of 
a  shade  of  evidence  that  he  was  developed  from  any  brutal 
type.  No  animal  is  found  advancing  towards  him  in  any 
one  feature.  No  savage  is  found  so  low  as^  to  be  aught  less  or 
else  than  man.  The  very  lowest  of  human  types,  such  as  the 
Australian,  and  the  Fuegian,  are  pronounced  by  those  mag- 
nates of  science  themselves  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Quarterly  Review)  to  evince,  in  close  intercourse,  much 
more  of  the  thoughts  and  sympathies  of  our  common  humanity 
than  they  expected  to  find.  There  is  no  variety  of  man 
anywhere  that  is  without  speech;  and  this,  of  itself,  is  an 
impassable  gulf  between  man  and  the  brutes.  There  is  no 
variety  of  man  without  morality,  however  diversely  they 
may  interpret  and  apply  it.     Nor  is  there  any  without 
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reli^on  in  some  rudimentary  sense.  Still  further,  amid  all 
varieties  of  race,  man  presents  but  one  species.  A  species 
is  defined  as  that  whose  members  resemble  each  other  in 
certain  distinctive  features,  and  which  has  inherent  power 
to  perpetuate  itself.  Such  is  man.  Interblend  as  our  races 
may,  tney  multiply  and  thrive — as  in  the  remarkable  instance 
named  by  Professor  Huxley  of  the  numerous  progeny  of  the 
English  sailors  and  their  Tahitian  wives  in  the  Fitcaim 
Islands.  Take  this  fact  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  modifying 
influences  of  soil,  climate,  custom,  &;c.,  on  the  other,  in  harmony 
with  the  very  principle  of  Evolution,  and  we  need  have  no 
difficulty  in  holding  fast  to  the  position  of  Paul,  that  "  God 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth." 

II.  Having  sufficiently  explained  Evolution,  and  frankly 
conceded  its  righteous  claims  within  its  own  proper  limits, 
let  us  here  interpose  some  remarks  on  the  mutual  relations  of 
Science  and  Religion.  These  relations  ought  to  be  none  other 
than  those  of  mutual  recognition  and  respect.  God  has  made 
each  of  these  great  interests  free  on  its  own  domain.  The  two 
domains  are  different,  but  harmonious,  as  all  varieties  of  truth 
are ;  and  great  human  nature  has  sides  and  depths  for  them 
all. 

And  yet  how  often  has  each,  through  its  zealots,  taken  the 
other  by  the  throat.  Tyrannic  faiths,  in  name  of  Christianity, 
have  presumed  to  say  to  inquiring  science.  Thus  far,  but  no 
farther !  But  so  also  have  they  to  pure,  free  forms  of  the 
Christian  faith  itself,  whose  martyrs  outnumber  those  of 
science  by  myriads  to  one.  Let  science  honour  its  martyrs, 
and,  like  Alexander  at  the  sepulchral  mound  of  AchiUes,  at 
Troy,  fan  its  ardour  over  their  tombs.  But  let  them  not  run 
away,  like  Professor  Tyndall,  with  the  sentiment,  as  if  science 
in  great  part  personified  the  nobilities,  and  Christianity  the 
bigotries  of  the  case.  It  would  be  invidious  to  suggest  the 
reticences,  the  "  prudential  silences,"  yea,  the  recantations,  of 
men  of  science ;  for  such  things  have  disfigured  Christianity 
too.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  how  many  of  the  pioneers 
and  martyrs  of  science  named  by  Professor  Tyndall  himself  in 
that  address  had  been  ecclesiastical  men.  A  sceptical  historian 
talks  of  "  the  mild  and  tolerant  spirit  of  paganism  " — ^a  bitter 
irony  of  the  facts  of  history,  as  Paley  shows ;  for  the  deadliest 
persecution  Christianity  ever  encountered  was  from  the  easy- 
going Epicureanism  of  the  Empire.  Nor  is  the  philosophy  of 
this  far  to  seek.  "  He  who  has  no  religious  scruples  of  his 
own,"  says  Archbishop  Whately,  "  will  not  be  the  more  likely 
to  be  tender  of  the  religious  scruples  of  others ;  if  he  is  readv 
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himself  to  profess  what  he  does  not  believe,  he  will  see  no 
reason  why  others  should  not  do  the  sama"  He  justly  adds, 
that  "  all  the  human  passions,  and  all  the  views  of  political 
expediency,  which  have  ever  tempted  the  Christian  to  persecute, 
would  have  a  corresponding  operation  with  the  atheist" 
(Annotations  to  Bacon's  Essays,  pp.  189,  190.)  These 
sentiments  find  appalling  proof  and  illustration  in  the 
terrible  scenes  of  the  first  French  Revolution.  The  source 
of  persecution,'  in  short,  is  neither  in  science  nor  in  religion, 
but  in  poor  human,  nature  in  its  present  conditions  of  in- 
firmity; and  as  men  will  dare,  endure,  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  persecute,  most  in  matters  on  which  feeling  and  convic- 
tion run  the  strongest,  religion,  which  if  worth  anything  to 
man,  is  worth  everything,  has  naturally  come  to  have  weU  nigh 
a  monopoly  of  martyrdom.  Of  the  fifty  millions  computed  by 
highest  authorities  to  have  been  done  to  death  by  Papal  Rome 
alone,  need  we  ask  what  proportion  the  martyrs  of  science  bear 
to  the  martyrs  of  reli^on  ? 

Professor  Tyndall  does  well  to  assert  firee  thought  and  inquiry 
against  all  the  bigotries  in  the  world ;  but  he  would  have  done 
a  great  deal  better  had  he  said  or  seen  that  Christianity  is  the 
most  emancipating  of  all  truths,  that  "where  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  there  is  liberty,"  that  faith  in  a  personal  God  develops 
the  noblest  type  of  individual  man,  and  that  all  that  is  greatest 
in  thought,  power,  nobility,  and  human  grandeur  has  been 
developed  by  religion,  and  by  states  just  in  proportion  as  they 
have  been  religious,  through  faith  in  that  theism  which,  in 
his  address,  he  ignored,  in  that  Providence  which  he  satirizes, 
and  in  that  Chiistian  revelation  which  he  contradicts  and 
disowns. 

It  only  remains,  under  this  topic,  to  throw  out  a  hint  or  two 
on  our  proper  attitude  as  Christians  towards  men  of  science. 

1.  Let  us  honour  them  as  investigators  of  truth  and  benefactors 
of  our  race.  Such  truly  they  are,  and  many  of  the  luxurious 
livers  on  the  fat  meads  far  beneath  them  have  little  notion  of 
their  toils  and  hardships  and  frugal  ways,  as  they  "  hunter-like 
climb  the  giddy  Alpine  heights  of  science."    Many  of  them  are 


homage,  and  its  results  to  the  race  no  money  value  could 
express. 

2.  By  all  that  is  honest  and  manly  in  our  faith,  let  no  dictum 
of  science,  however  startling,  excite  real  alarm.  The  late  F. 
W.  Robertson,  of  Brighton  manfully  said  that  there  were 
religionists  who  loved  Aeir  creed  more  than  their  Christianity, 
and  Christianity  more  than  truth.  If  our  Christianity  cannot 
stand  erect  in  the  midst  of  all  truth,  by  its  own  open  avowals. 


pursuit  of  truth  demands  our 
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it  makes  no  claim  to  stand  at  all.  There  is  no  evasion  or 
reserve  in  it;  its  element  is  unsnUied  light  To  rush  intem- 
perately  to  the  front,  and  in  the  name  of  religion  to  contradict 
science  while  working  in  its  own  proper  field,  is  simply  to* 
betray  religion.  Be  patient.  Science  itself  will  test  the  new 
dogina;  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that.  If  true, 
religion  remains  just  as  true  as  before ;  for  religion  occupies  it& 
own  independent  field,  and  whatever  is  real  in  religion  finds  it» 
highest  expression  in  Christianity.  Part  of  the  costume  may 
have  to  be  readjusted,  preconceptions  rectified,  crude  theories 
of  interpretation,  extreme  ideals  of  inspiration,  these  and  the 
like  may  need  revisal ;  but  Christianity  will  continue  to  shine 
in  the  spiritual  sphere,  as  sun  and  centre,  eye  and  soul,  balan- 
cing, illumining,  enlivening,  and  glorifying  all. 

3.  Let  usdoour  common  Christianity  the  justice  to  dismiss  from 
our  mind  all  notion  that  it  was  ever  meant  to  teach  us  science* 
There  could  be  no  greater  mistake.  The  Bible  is  not  more 
divine  than  it  is  human.  It  bears  on  the  face  of  it^  as  a  book 
for  all,  to  be  written  in  the  language  of  all ;  i.e.,  not  in  philo- 
sophic, not  in  scientific,  but  in  popular  phrase.  Being  truth, 
and  highest  truth,  it  has  affinities  with  all  science  and  all 
philosophy,  and  glances  of  each  often  shine  gloriously  through  ; 
out  its  appropriate  costume  is  free  popular  speech,  rich  in. 
metaphor,  and  teeming  with  illustrative  analogies  from  nature 
and  life.  For  this  reason,  though  it  covei*s  a  revelation-period 
of  1,500  years,  and  nearly  2,000  since,  it  is  as  living  and  life- 

E'ving  as  ever.  For  the  Bible  to  have  taught  science,  would 
kve  been  to  defeat  both  its  means  and  its  end :  its  means, 
for  it  would  thereby  have  simply  made  itself  unintelligible ;. 
its  end',  which  is  to  promote  that  higher  life  which  is  the  soul 
even  of  science^  as  of  all  else  that  is  good.  In  the  very  name  of 
sound  evolution,  we  protest  against  looking  for  science  in  the 
Bible,  Gkxl's  plan  being,  not  to  supersede  natural  development 
but  to  stimulate  it;  to  drop  the  life-germ  into  our  souls,  and 
leave  it  in  science  and  eveiything  else  to  evolve  its  own  issues. 
Even  the  creation-chapter  in  Genesis  is  the  least  scientific  of 
aU.  The  strictly  scientific  truth  about  creation  probably  no 
language  could  even  yet  express,  and  no  culture  comprehend. 
That  Mosaic  account  bears  on  the  very  face  of  it  to  be  pictorial, 
to  be  a  sort  of  primer  exhibition  in  which  the  six  days  method 
may  have  been  adopted  for  a  simply  ethical  or  moral  end,  in 
relation  to  the  Sabbath.  The  one  essentia  idea  is,  as  Paul  teUs 
the  Hebrews,  "  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  Word  of 
God."  ' 

Even  to  say,  as  some  do,  that  the  Bible  was  intended  to  teach 
moral  science,  is  as  erroneous  a  notion  as  that  it  was  meant  to 
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teach  geology.  No  science  whatever,  as  science,  was  it  ever 
intended  to  teach  ;  though  here,  in  morals,  we  do  get  nearer  the 
radiating  centre,  and  find  a  mental  and  moral  science  almost 
laid  to  our  hand.  Thvnking,  Feeling,  WiUi/ng  :  this  is  the 
sum  of  mental  philosophy  ;  corresponding  to  which,  on  the 
practical  side,  we  have  in  the  Bible  Faith,  Love,  Duty.  And 
we  have  these  presented  to  us  in  any  order,  yet  all  equally 
true.  First,  and  most  commonly,  we  have  Faith — ^the  true 
scientific  order;  for  it  is  through  the  intelligence  that  the  efiect 
reaches  the  emotions  and  the  will.  Hence  the  call  to  believe, 
which  involves  all  the  rest.  Sometimes  it  is  the- last — Choose, 
and  act  the  right !  in  which  case  the  Thinking  and  Feeling  are 
presupposed.  Sometimes,  again,  as  in  the  law  itself,  a  mt  b 
aimed  at  the  centre — "  Tliou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God"; 
which  presupposes  the  requisite  Faith,  and  draws  after  it  the 
consequent  Choices  and  Duty.  These  are  purest  gleams  of 
mental  and  moral  science,  though  not  given  as  such,  but  raying 
forth  self-luminous  from  the  pure  God-given  truth. 

4.  But,  with  all  this,  let  us  remember  that  Christianity, 
though  not  science,  is  yet  truth — ^what,  therefore,  in  its  own 
sacred  sphere,  we  might  in  some  sort  call  a  science  of  religion, 
of  salvation ;  which,  accordingly,  if  natural  science,  or  aught 
else,  invade,  we  must  rally  round  and  defend  against  all  deadly. 
Positive  science  has  its  own  field ;  but  so  also  has  religion.  And 
if  science  shall  presume  to  say.  My  field  is  all ;  yours  is  nowhere, 
then  its  attitude  to  religion  is  that  of  open  war.  If  science 
ignores  and  virtually  denies  a  personal  God,  and  ridicules  the 
very  idea  of  attributing  to  him  creative  acts  and  glories  which 
the  Bible  ascribes  to  him  on  ever^  page,  it  attempts  nothing 
less  than  the  subversion  of  all  religion,  natural  and  revealed 
How  far  Professor  Tyndall  has  gone  in  that  direction  it  will 
next  be  our  endeavour  to  show.  J.  G. — G. 

[Owine  to  indisposition,  now  happily  being  removed,  the  aocompliahed 
author  of  this  article,  the  Bev.  John  Guthrie,  of  Glasffow,  haa  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  it  unfinished  till  our  next  issue  in  March  1875. — Ed.  R  R] 


A  SONQ  IN  THE  NIGHT. 

Wheh  we  had  the  pleasure  of  being  in  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  in  the 
summer  of  1873,  as  a  delegate  from  the  Scottish  Temperance  League 
to  the  British  Temperance  League,  we  enjoyed  the  hospitality,  and 
were  happy,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Mr. 
Frederick  H.  Bowman  of  that  town.  This  gentleman,  besides  being 
one  of  the  influential  mill-owners  of  Halifax,  and  also  a  leading 
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Christian  and  Temperanoe  philanthropist,  has  his  social  influence  in- 
creased by  the  fact  of  his  eminent  scientific  acquirements ;  for,  not  to 
mention  other  literary  diplomas,  he  is  F.B. A.S.i"  and  "F.RG.S./' 
that  is.  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society,  and  Fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Geological  Society.  The  subject  of  prayer  being  much  dis- 
caned  at  that  time  in  sdentiflc  and  literary  cirdes,  Mr,  Bowman 
kindly  agreed,  at  our  request,  to  write  an  article  on  the  subject  for 
the  pages  of  ^the  Evcmgdical  Repository,  Various  pre-occupations  came 
in  his  way;  and  just  as  the  essay  was  approaching  completion  a 
dangerous  illness  laid  our  Mend  on  a  bed  of  suflering  for  months. 
We  give  the  following  quotation  from  the  letter  which  Mr.  Bowman 
pencilled  to  us  when  he  was  able  to  leare  his  room  and  lie  on  a  sofa 
for  an  hour  or  two.  They  will  ser^e  to  introduce  the  sweet  verses  to 
our  readers  which  we  have  designated  above  ^  A  Song  in  the  Night. 
13ie  circumstances  attending  their  composition  are  certainly  remark- 
able. After  telling  us  of  tiie  death  of  dear  little  twin  children,  just 
about  the  time  of  his  attack,  Mr.  Bowman  thus  writes : — 

"Just  at  the  time  I  was  at  the  very  worst,  a  very  singular  occurrence 
took  place.  I  had  a  dream  :  I  was  upon  a  wide  plain;  all  around  was 
dark ;  but  in  front  a  sombre  sea  spr^  itself  out  towards  the  horizon ; 
and  from  behind  the  sea  a  flood  of  glory  streamed  upwards  far 
brighter  than  any  sunrise.  I  heard  singing,  and  was  singing  mysel£ 
When  I  awoke  I  tried  to  remember  what  I  was  singing,  and  remem- 
bered it  perfectly.  I  had  composed  a  hymn  in  my  sleep,  and  just 
wrote  it  down  in  the  morning  without  any  great  effort  cf  memory. 
I  know  of  no  other  instance  of  such  a  long  hymn  being  written  under 
such  circumstances.  I  inclose  it  for  your  inspection  as  a  singular 
intellectual  feat.  ,  I  had  not  a  word  to  alter ;  and  the  hymn  was  a 
great  comfort  to  me.  I  am  sorry  I  have  got  no  further  with  my 
article  on  prayer;  but  you  must  take  the  hymn  in  place  of  it." 

The  following  are  the  verses  which  were  composed  in  so  remarkable 
a  manner : — 

Midnight,  25th  July,  1874. 

Jesus,  upon  thy  promised  word 

My  heart  witlT  steadfast  trust  relies  ; 
My  soul  rejoices     have  heard 

Of  thy  nch  blood  and  sacriflce ; 
*  From  bonds  of  sin  it  sets  me  free, 
And  thou  art  all  in  all  to  me. 

When  darkness  gathers  round  my  bed, 

iLnd  trembles  all  my  sinking  frame, 
Thy  hand  supports  my  drooping  head, 

I  know  thy  love  is  still  the  same ; 
In  darkest  hour,  when  thou  art  near 
My  trusting  soul  can  know  no  fear. 

O  Jesus,  fill  my  soul  with  thee. 
With  all  thy  power  and  love  divine, 
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And  make  my  inmost  heart  to  see 

The  brightness  of  thy  gloiy  shine  : 
Hope  is  eternal  in  the  breast 
That  finds  in  thee  its  lasting  rest. 

No  righteousness  myself  I  claim  ; 
Thy  merit  Jesus  is  my  boast ; 


Thy  precious  blood  the  priceless  cost ; 
Tis  mercy  everywhere  I  see, 
Since,  Jesus,  thou  hast  died  for  me. 

Accept,  dear  Lord,  the  ffift  from  me 

Of  all  I  am  and  all  I  have  ; 
Soul,  body,  all  I  give  to  thee — 

The  offering  of  my  feeble  love  : 
Bless'd  Saviour,  keep  them  through  thy  grace, 
Till  I  behold  thee  face  to  face. 

Thou  art  my  life :  I  cannot  die 
When  thou,  the  Lord  of  life,  art  near. 

Thou  art  my  joy  :  and  every  sigh 
Will  pass  away  if  thou  appear. 

I  see  thy  brightness  flood  the  skies — 

O  Sun  of  Righteousness,  arise  ! 

0  blessed  light,  around  me  shine  ! 

O  heaven,  that  drives  the  night  away ! 

1  know,  my  Savour,  I  am  thine  : 
Thy  presence  is  eternal  day  ; 

Here  let  my  soul  for  ever  bask, 
My  Jesus,  this  is  all  I  ask. 


Our  readers,  we  are  cei-tain,  will  be  delighted  to  peruse  Mr. 
Bowman's  article  whenever  he  is  able  to  finish  it ;  although  one  of 
our  contributors  writes  ably  in  this  number  on  Prayer.  The  subject 
is  one  which  continues  to  engross  much  attention;  and  we  cannot 
have  it  too  frequently  discussed,  especially  by  those  who  are  at  once 
Christian  and  scientific  men. — Ed.  J^.  7?. 


Burning  Words.    By  the  Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  D.D.    Pp.  368. 

Herb  is  a  collection  of  some  of  Dr.  Talmage's  choicest  sayings,  culled 
from  his  published  discourses,  after  the  fashion  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher's  "  Summer  in  the  SouL"  We  extract  the  following  Preface 
by  the  publisher ;  because  it  contains  interesting  items  of  information 
concerning  the  earnest  and  celebrated  preacher,  with  which  we  were 
not  acquainted  when  we  penned  the  account  of  our  visit  to  his  Church 
that  is  to  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  number  : — 

"  Dr.  Thomas  De  Witt  Talmage  was  bom  at  Boundbrook,  New  Jersey, 
.Jannaiy  7th,  1832,  beipg  the  youngest  of  twelve  children.  His  parents 
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were  intellisent  and  pions,  striving  to  train  their  children  for  God  \four  of 
their  sons  oecame  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  Thomas  being  the  moat  pro- 
minent by  far.  At  the  important  age  of  eighteen,  he  consecrated  himself 
to  the  Saviour  and  to  the  Christian  ministry  :  studying  at  the  New  York 
University,  and  the  Theological  Seminary,  New  Jersey. 

"  His  first  pastoral  charge  was  at  BellvUle,  New  Jersey,  where  he  spent 
three  years ;  he  then  removed  to  Syracuse,  New  York,  for  three  years ; 
then  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  laboured  very  successfully  for  seven  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  period,  he  was  providentially  removed  to  Brooklyn,  to 
a  church  of  nineteen  members  only  :  but  evidently  this  was  his  right  place 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  Master.  It  is  in  Brooklyn,  he  has  surrounded  nim- 
self  with  a  band  of  earnest  workers  who  have  entered  most  heartily  into 
some  loug-cherished  schemes  of  his  as  to  a  Free  Church — i.e.^  banishing 
pew-rents,  and  depending  solely  upon  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  people 
to  carry  on  the  various  Church  organizations,  including  his  own  stipend  ; 
also  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  College  for  the  education  of  laymen, 
fitting  them  for  Christian  work  in  various  ways. 

"  Dr.  Talmage  is  a  man  of  untiring  energy,  and  this  sanctified  energy 
has  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  Christian  preachera  The  Americana 
love  energy,  force,  power ;  and  in  Dr.  Talmage  they  have  a  man  of 
tremendous  force.  As  a  preacher  he  is  highly  imaginative  :  and  whilst  he 
stands  by  the  Evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  he  has  managed  to  preadi 
tbem  in  burnina  wordg — with  a  loving  pathos  that  has  left  an  abiding  im- 
pression upon  tne  hearts  of  thousands. 

Unlike  many  men's  words,  they  are  not  only  hot,  fiery,  burning,  when 
dropping  first  from  his  lips ;  but  they  retain  the  white  heat  even  when 
printed. 

*^  It  is  said  that  he  is  a  man  who  euioys  life,  being  a  jovial  companion  ; 
very  accessible  to  persons  seeking  advice ;  perfectly  unassuming  in  his 
mannera 

"  He  is  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  the  day,  being  ori^nal, 
fearless,  outspoken,  natural.  Usefulness  is  his  great  aim  ;  and  he  rejoices 
whenever  he  hears  of  sinners  being  converted  thix)ugh  him,  directly  or 
indirectly." 

The  excerpts  given  are  well  named  "Burning  Words"  ;  for  besides 
eccentricity  and  freshness,  their  leading  characteristic  is  fervid  earnest- 
ness. We  are  certain  that  the  volume  will  be  found  to  be  both 
interesting  and  useful  as  a  quiver  whence  to  draw  feathered  arrows, 
by  the  young  workers  who  are  beginning  to  show  their  love  for  Christ, 
by  laboui-ing  in  the  Gospel  field. 

The  Vatican  Dm^eea ;  and  on  t/ieir  bearing  on  CiM  Allegiance:  a 
Political  Expostulation.  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
M.P.  Fifteenth  thousand.  London :  John  Murray,  Albemarle 
Street,  1874. 

Mb.  Gladstone  is  good  at  surprises.  He  took  the  country  completely  by 
surprise,  some  six  years  ago,  when  heproposed  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church,  and  he  has  taken  the  country  as  much  by  surprise 
in  the  publication  of  this  spirited  pamphlet,  in  which  he  lifts  up  a 
warning  voice  against  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  Vatican. 

It  would  appear  that  up  to  the  year  1870,  when  the  (Ecumenical 
Council  met  at  Rome,  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  really  believe  that  the 
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Papal  chair  mvaded  the  crown  rights  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  world, 
and  demanded  an  allegiance  to  itself  from  fiadthful  catholics"  which 
interfered  with  the  ciyll  obedience  that  was  expected  by  their  own 
home  governments. 

When  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  was  agitated  in  this 
oountiy  in  the  year  1826,  the  Boman  Catholics  pretended  that  all  such 
demands  were  antiquated  and  obsolete.  Thus,  Bishop  Doyle  gave 
evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons  to  this  effect :  "  Thai 
our  duties  to  the  government  of  our  cpuntry  are  not  influenced 
nor  affected  by  any  Bulls  or  practices  of  Popes."  But  in  1870 
the  mask  was  thrown  off,  and  the  following  remarkable  pre- 
tensions were  put  forth  by  the  Pope — ^the  Council  agreeing  to  them : — 

That  pastors  and  aU  the  faithful,  both  singly  and  collectively,  are 
held  bound  by  the  duty  of  hierarchical  subordination  and  true  obedience^ 
not  only  in  things  wldch  pertain  to  fiuth  and  morals,  but  also  in  those 
which  refer  to  the  discipline  and  government  of  the  Church,  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  world." 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  no  doubt  that  the  words  in  the  last  clause,  "  the 
government  of  the  Church,"  referred  to  the  loss  of  the  temporal  power; 
and  that  the  Boman  See  holds  every  faithful  Catholic  bound,  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  restore  the  Pope's  temporal 
supremacy,  much  more  than  to  support  the  throne  and  govern- 
ment of  Queen  Victoria.  He  does  not  recommend  that  the 
dvil  disabilities  from  which  our  Boman  Catholic  fellow-subjects 
have  been  set  free  should  be  re-imposed  j  but  he  calls,  in  the  first 
place,  upon  the  nobler  portion  of  the  Boman  Catholics  themselves 
to  resist  the  claims  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  as  their  forefathers  did  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  he 
warns  British  Protestants  to  watch  narrowly  these  Boman  aj^ressions 
as  the  German  Protestants  are  doing  to-day.  The  pamphlet  is 
characterized  by  the  great  learning,  honest  and  fearless  independence^ 
as  well  as  by  the  eloquence  and  candid  courteousness  of  its  dis- 
tinguished autiior,  and  cannot  fail  to  leave  lasting  and  widespread 
political  and  ecdesiaatical  effects  in  the  land. 
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THE  POSTHUMOUS  FAME  OF  CHRIST. 

It  is  surprising  how  speedily  even  great  men  are  forgotten  on 
the  earth.  Before  or  immediately  after  death  they  gained  a 
celebrity  that  seemed  to  promise  an  immortality  of  fame. 
Ere  many  years,  however,  their  names  had  ceased  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  names  of  the  world's  great  men,  long  since  dead, 
that  are  not  utterly  forgotten,  are  remembered  oSy  by  a  few. 
How  few,  for  example,  know  anything  of  Plato — the  most 
celebrated  philosopher  of  antiquity.  The  fathers  of  the  church 
that  fought  the  battles  of  the  Faith  in  its  early  days  are  known 
by  name  to  but  a  few  ecclesiastical  students.  The  great  generals 
whose  brilliant  campaigns  determined  the  boundaries  of 
different  nations,  have  passed  from  the  thoughts  of  men  as 
moving  clouds  pass  from  the  sky.  The  great  millionaires,  that 
were  envied  and  flattered  but  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago, 
are  not  known  by  men  of  to-day.  Poets,  snatches  of  whose 
wisdom  wedded  to  ceaseless  beauty  of  form,  may  still  be  quoted 
by  a  few,  have  been  forgotten.  Here  and  there  in  every  large 
town  there  are  monuments  which  were  raised  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  when  the  celebrity  of  their  subjects  was  at  its 
flood-tide,  and  these  monuments  are  passed  and  repassed  by 
thousands  who  are  utterly  heedless  of  those  whose  deeds  of 
valour,  or  statesmanship,  or  beneficence  are  thus  commemorated. 
The  desire  for  posthumous  fame  cannot  apparently  to  any 
great  extent  be  realised.  As  the  doom  of  death  is  written 
against  our  race,  so  it  seems  is  the  other  doom  written  that  we 
shall  gradually  be  forgotten — that  in  an  intensified  sense,  the 

5 lace  that  knows  us  now,  shall,  ere  long,  know  us  no  moi'e. 
!o  this  doom  have  bowed  philosopher  and  poet,  general  and 
statesman,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  Of  all  the  beings  that 
have  ever  liveid,  there  has  been  but  one  exception  really.  That 
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exception  is  Jesus  Christ.  His  fame  has  increased  with  the 
roll  of  the  ages.  Thought  about  him  has  widened  and 
deepened  with  the  lapse  of  time.  There  are  others,  indeed, 
who  lived  in  the  grey  dawn  of  the  world's  history  that  are 
still  remembered.  Many  who  know  nothing  about  the 
pioneers  of  civilization  in  our  own  or  other  lands,  know  a 
great  deal  about  Abraham,  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  Many 
who  know  nothing  about  our  once  celebrated  leaders  of 
armies,  know  a  great  deal  about  Moses  who  successfully  led 
the  children  of  Israel  against  their  enemies.  Many  who  know 
and  care  nothing  about  Homer,  know  about  David  and  his 
songs  of  penitence  and  praise.  Many  who  could  not  be 
induced  to  read  the  elaborate  reasonings  of  Plato,  or  the 
questionings  of  Socrates,  read  again  and  again  with  rapturous 
delight  the  wild  imagery,  the  melting  pathos,  and  the  mystic 
foreshadowings  of  Isaiah.  Multitudes  upon  multitudes  who 
care  nothing  about  what  any  doctors  of  the  church  said,  or 
what  any  of  the  great  controversialists  have  maintained,  care 
all  the  world  for  what  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and 
Paul,  and  Peter,  and  James  have  said.  The  words  of  such  are 
sweeter  than  honey  unto  them;  more  prized  are  they  by  far 
than  silver  or  gold.  But  Abraham,  and  Moses,  and  David,  and 
Isaiah  derive  all  their  glory  from  their  connection  with  Christ. 
Sever  that  connection,  and  they  too  would  pass  into  oblivion. 
So  too  with  the  Apostles.  They  shine,  'tis  true;  but  like  the 
moon  it  is  with  borrowed  light.  They  are  valued  not  as  men 
merely,  however  good  and  worthy  they  were,  but  as  apostles 
of  Jesus.  Sever  them  from  Christ  and  they  would  pass  into 
darkness.  It  is  because  thought  about  Christ  is  active  that 
these  others  stand  out,  honoured  far,  far  beyond  the  worldly 
great  men  of  their  time. 

The  exception  of  Christ  to  the  universal  experience  of  men 
is  all  the  more  striking  that  he  is  now  more  thought  of  than 
ever  he  was.  The  chief  questions  of  the  time  are  a!)out  Christ. 
There  were  never  so  many  books  written  about  him  as  now. 
The  best  products  of  the  age  multiply  round  his  cross.  'Tis 
true  that  much  of  the  questioning  is  hostile,  that  many  of  the 
books  are  imfriendty  to  the  Incarnate  Love,  that  the  purpose 
of  much  of  the  eiffort  put  forth  is  to  destroy  the  name  of 
Christ,  to  root  it  out  from  the  hearts  and  languages  of  men. 
But  the  fact  remiina  that  Christ  is  the  mightiest  name  in 
literature  to-day,  that  h^  is  the  chief  occasion  of  Tnental 
activity,  the  chief  object  on  which  are  centred  the  thoughts  and 
affections  of  men.  What  meaneth  it  ?  He  was  the  reputed 
^d  of  Joseph  and  Mary  of  Nazareth.  He  was  a  poor  maa 
He  had  while  he  lived  few  friends.    He  achieved  no  brilliant 
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success  in  the  world's  estimate  and  secured  no  great  popularity. 
The  great  men  never  knew  him.  The  rich  never  feasted  him. 
The  strong  never  defended  him.  On  the  contrary  they  united 
io  swear  away  his  life,  and  secure  his  death  as  a  malefactor. 
They  succeeded.  He  suflfered  one  of  the  most  shameful  of 
deaths,  and  died  amid  the  execrations  of  Jews  and  Qentiles. 
How  comes  it  then  that  this  man,  with  such  a  worldly  history, 
is  remembered  where  others  are  forgotten,  and  that  his  influ- 
ence is  spreading  with  every  passing  minute?  Every  miserable 
sceptic  flings  at  him  his  petty  missile;  but  he  remains  undis- 
figured,  and  his  influence  spreads.  The  champions  of  infidelity 
go  out  against  him,  and  with  clangour  of  trumpets  proclaim 
that  they  will  destroy  him;  but  he  remains  unmoved,  and  his 
influence  spreads.  The  ranks  of  the  atheistic,  and  ignorant,  and 
abandoned,  go  out  against  him  with  hideous  scowb  and  blas- 
phemous shouts,  resolved  to  remove  him;  but  he  remains 
unshaken,  and  his  influence  spreads.  Men  hurry  up  to  his 
cross  with  the  tributes  of  their  afiection,  and  lay  them  at  his 
feet,  and  his  influence  spreads.  Church  after  church  is  formed, 
and  chapel  after  chapel  is  built,  and  his  influence  spreads. 
Book  after  book,  and  sermon  after  sermon,  are  printed  and 
spoken,  and  his  influence  spreads.  For  his  service  mothers 
give  up  their  sons,  and  fathers  give  up  their  daughters,  and 
thus,  taking  their  lives  in  their  hands,  go  to  distant  lands  that 
they  may  tell  of  his  love,  and  his  influence  spreads.  Infants 
lisp  his  name,  and  old  men  in  accents  tremulous  with  love 
proclaim  it,  and  his  influence  spreads.  The  new-born  babe  is 
commended  to  his  blessing,  and  the  mother  gives  her  last 
counsel  to  her  boy  as  he  sets  out  to  battle  with  life's  diflSculties 
and  temptations  in  the  world,  "  My  boy,  think  of  Jesus,  cling 
to  Jesus,  love  Jesus;"  and  after  he  is  gone  she  lifts  her  cry, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  to  Christ,  "  0  Jesus,  guard  and  bless 
my  son,"  and  his  influence  spreads.  Young  men  and  maidens 
have  his  blessing  brought  on  them  as  they  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  their  wedded  life ;  and  in  their  homes  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  rear  their  family  altars  to  his  praise,  and 
his  influence  spreads.  The  troubled  cry  to  him  for  help;  and 
the  dying,  &s  their  feet  grow  cold  with  Jordan's  water,  pass 
Away,  saying,  "Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly,"  and  his  influence 
spreads.  The  whole  church  in  gladsome  rapture  sings,  "  Unto 
Him  that  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own 
blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  imto  Qod  and  his 
Father — ^to  Him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever," 
and  his  influence  spreads  and  spreads.  The  earth  even 
now  is  filling  with  his  glory,  and  yielding  the  pledge  that  in 
him  yet  shaU  all  nations  trust — ^that 
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''He  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun 
Doth  his  successive  journeys  run." 

In  vain  shall  be  men's  puny  attempts  to  destroy  him.  In 
vain  shall  be  the  endeavours  to  lead  men  to  think  about  some 
others  in  preference  to  Jesus.  They  will  think  about  Christ, 
and  their  thoughts  will  multiply  and  multiply,  and  his  influence 
will  spread  and  spread,  till  aU  lands  shaJl  be  blessed  in  him. 
Poetry  and  philosophy,  history  and  science,  shall  be  laid  under 
tribute  to  Jesus,  and  his  cross  shall  become  to  every  one  what 
it  is  now  to  many,  the  symbol  of  glory,  honour,  and  power. 
The  day  shall  come  when  throughout  the  world  he  shall  be 
loved  and  adored. 

^  'Tis  coming  up  the  steeps  of  time, 

And  this  old  world  is  growing  brighter ; 
We  may  not  see'  its  dawn  sublime, 

Yet  hiffh  hopes  make  the  heait  throb  lighter. 
We  may  be  sleeping  in  the  ground. 

When  it  awakes  the  world  in  wonder ; 
But  we  have  felt  it  gathering  rounds 
And  heard  its  voice  of  living  thunder, 
'lis  coming — ^yes,  'tis  coming." 

As  we  contemplate  the  position  which  Christ  occupies  to-day, 
and  his  influence  on  the  thoughts  and  affections  of  men,  what 
can  we  do  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  Napoleon 
did?  "When  a  prisoner  at  St.  Helena,  and  when  through  a 
bitter  experience  he  had  come  to  learn  how  vain  is  all  earthly 
gloiy,  he  overheard  a  conversation  in  which  it  was  alleged  that 
Christ  was  but  a  man.  Stepping  forward  to  the  speaker,  he 
said,  "  General,  call  not  Jesus  a  man.  Jesus  is  God.  Alexan- 
der, Csesar,  Charlemagne,  and  myself  founded  universal  empires. 
We  founded  them  on  mere  force :  they  passed  away ;  ana  we, 
too,  pass,  and  are  soon  forgotten.  Jesus  Christ  founded, 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  a  universal  empire  in  love;  and  at  this 
moment  there  are  millions  living  on  the  earth  who  could  die 
for  him.  Yes,  Chiist  is  the  true  monarch.  He  haa  more 
subjects  than  any  king,  and  is  better  loved  by  far  than  any 
queen." 

It  should  be  remarked  that  Christ's  marvellous  posthumous 
fame  is  in  most  perfect  accord  with  his  expectations  and  pro- 
fessions. The  men  of  his  time  expected  that  his  memorial 
among  them  would  be  transient.  Even  the  disciples  shook  in 
their  confidence  as  the  dark  clouds  they  understood  not 
gathered  round  their  Master.  But  the  Master  himself  never 
mltered.  He  knew  that  he  had  touched  the  springs  of  thought^ 
and  altered  by  his  life  and  doctrine  the  whole  future  of  our 
race.   He  knew  that  his  influence  was  indestructible.  There 
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was  a  sense  in  which,  as  never  other  had  done,  he  appealed 
from  the  present  to  the  future.  Hereafter  was  one  of  his  key- 
notes. Even  when  the  cross  rose  before  him,  and  he  knew 
his  earthly  life  was  about  to  end  in  what  he  deemed  shame 
and  weakness,  he  looked  beyond,  and  in  the  very  sublimity 
of  confidence  said,  "When  I  am  lifted  up,  then  shall  ye 
know  that  I  am  he.**  The  cross  like  the  manger,  the  silence  in 
death  like  the  utterances  in  life,  were  the  agencies  by  which 
attention  would  be  arrested,  thought  quickened,  interest  mani- 
fested, and  by  and  bye  love  developed.  He  was  ready  to  die  as 
he  had  been  ready  to  live ;  for  through  dying  on  the  cross,  he 
would  yet  live  in  men — in  their  thoughts,  and  sympathies,  and 
choices.  The  waters  of  Jewish  tnought  that  ne  had  so 
strangely  stirred  could  not,  after  his  crucifixion,  ebb  back  again 
into  sluggishness  or  stagnation.  The  circles  of  his  influence  he 
saw  widening  on  every  side.  Men  thought  they  were  contract- 
ing and  lessening  into  nothingness.  But  that  was  because  to 
them  the  future  was  sealed— because  their  eye  could  not  take 
within  its  sweep  the  eighteenth  century  as  well  as  the  first — 
because  they  could  not  see  beyond  the  hours  of  the  present 
into  the  eternities  to  come.  But  to  him  all  lay  open.  The 
work  had  been  begun,  the  words  had  been  spoken,  that  could 
never  be  undone  or  forgotten.  To  crucify  him,  he  knew,  was 
not  merely  a  vain  attempt  to  hinder,  but  the  mightiest  possible 
ud  to,  his  influence  ;  and  so  he  laid  down  his  life  that  he  might 
take  it  up  again.  He  stooped,  but  only  that  he  might 
conquer.  0.  0. — G. 


THE  LORD  A  SHEPHERD. 
By  the  Late  Rev.  William  Anderson,  LL.D.,  Glasgow. 

There  is  one  other  relation,  at  least — namely,  that  of  a  Father 
— which  God  is  represented  as  bearing  to  his  people,  more 
interesting  and  abundant  in  happy  influence  than  is  that  of  a 
shepherd.  Nevertheless,  to  a  pastoral  people,  such  as  the  Jews 
to  a  great  extent  were,  the  image  must  have  been  one  of  very 
warm  endearment.  David's  conception  of  it  must  have  been 
peculiarly  lively :  "  And  David  said  to  Saul,  Thy  servant  kept 
nis  faiher^s  sheep,  and  there  came  a  lion,  and  took  a  lamb  out 
of  the  flock :  and  I  went  after  him,  and  smote  him,  and  delivered 
it  out  of  his  mouth."  Here  was  a  shepherd,  type  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  as  he  was,  who  ventured  his  life  in  defence  of  his 
sheep ;  and  great  must  have  been  his  confidence  in  his  own 
Shepherd's  care  and  aflection  when  he  himself  came  to  be 
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numbered  as  one  of  a  flock.  The  inhabitants  of  a  city,  and 
chiefly  conversant  with  afiairs  of  manufacture  and  merchandise, 
these  are  incapable  of  apprehending  to  the  full  extent  the  beauty 
and  force  of  the  similitude ;  but^  by  a  little  reflection,  we  may 
all  appreciate  it  in  a  considerable  measure. 

Imagine,  then,  a  human  being,  lonely  and  solitaiy  in  respect 
of  intercourse  with  man  the  live-long  day,  and  day  after  day 
in  succession,  wandering  on  the  hill  side,  with  none  but  his 
sheep  to  keep  him  company,  and  with  no  other  occupation  but 
to  guide  and  protect  them.  How  strong  must  be  the  affection 
with  which  his  heart  comes  to  be  attached  to  them !  He  dis- 
tinguishes them  individually  by  their  forms,  their  countenances, 
their  bleatings,  and  other  peculiarities ;  he  knows  the  histories 
of  them  all;  he  knows  such  of  them  as  are  diseased,  and 
ministers  to  their  cares ;  he  is  specially  careful  of  those  that  are 
with  young,  and  tender  in  the  cherishing  of  their  lambs — ^parti- 
cularly the  deserted.  He  wards  them  off  from  the  precipice, 
the  morass,  and  from  where  serpents  lurk  and  poisons  grow ; 
he  lifts  them  out  of  pits  into  which  they  may  fall ;  and  ex- 
tricates them  from  the  thorn-brake ;  and  far  ne  will  journey 
o'er  the  hills  in  quest  of  the  wanderer.  He  selects  for  them  the 
richest  pasture;  in  the  sultry  noon  he  guides  them  to  refresh- 
ing brooks;  when  the  wind  blows  chill  he  guides  them  to  the 
shelter  of  the  vale;  and  at  night  secures  them  in  the  fold. 
Fearlessly  he  braves  the  dan^rs  of  the  snow-storm  that  he 
may  place  them  in  safety ;  all  bis  ingenuity  is  exerted  in  snar- 
ing the  fox  which  would  make  them  its  prey;  and  he  en- 
dangers his  life  in  repelling  the  wolf  And  deep  is  the  affec- 
tion of  our  kind  shepnerd's  heai*t  when  these  nurslings  of  his 
care  may  die,  or  when,  being  sold  to  the  stranger,  they 
are  driven  away  bleating  from  the  superintendence  of  hw 
affection. 

If  such  be  the  solicitude  and  tenderness  of  a  human  shepherd, 
what  must  be  the  strength  in  which  they  subsist  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  whose  memorial  is  Love  1  And  of 
this  love  tne  resources  for  the  blessing  of  his  flock  are  inex- 
haustible. His  are  the  grass  and  streams  of  a  thousand  hills, 
and  by  the  word  of  his  power  he  could  create  and  replenish  a 
thousand  more ;  His  the  command  of  the  showers  to  refresh  the 
pastures ;  His  the  government  of  the  sun  to  restrain  its  sultry 
neat ;  His  the  control  of  the  wind  to  temper  its  blast ;  and  His 
the  direction  of  the  snow  to  regulate  its  falling.  The  fox  by  its 
artifice  may  elude  the  vigilance  of  an  eartluy  shepherd,  or  a 
troop  of  wolves  may  destroy  himself,  leaving  the  flock  all 
scattered  and  a  prey :  but  what  gale  shall  surprise  Him  who 
slumbers  not  nor  sleeps ;  or  what  violence  shall  prevail  against 
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Him  whose  arrows  are  tlie  lightnings  ?  Well  might  David  say 
that,  since  Jehovah  was  his  Shepherd,  he  would  not  want.  As 
one  of  the  sheep  of  His  fold  he  was  warranted  to  calculate  that 
all  the  wisdom  and  power  of  his  Shepherd  would  be  employed 
and  exerted  for  his  advantage ;  and  tnat  Shepherd  was  the  all- 
sufficient  Qod — the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

David's  Shepherd  is  our  Shepherd — ^David's  Qod  is  our  God — 
let  David's  confidence  be  ours  also.  To  trust  in  God — to  have 
fears  prevented  or  dispelled  by  reliance  on  BQs  care  and  mercy, 
is  a  principal  commandment — Happiness  is  our  duty ;  misery  is 
oar  sin,  inasmuch  as  it  must  proceed  from  dishonouring  vi^ws 
of  the  divine  character  and  imbelieving  discredit  of  the  as- 
surances of  His  Word.  Ah  I  my  friends,  were  I  to  inquire,  if 
your  consciences  are  ever  disturbed  by  a  sense  of  sin  it  would 
be  but  as  light  trial — ^no  trial,  indeed,  at  all :  His  test  is,  if,  when 
overtaken  by  adversity,  or  when  the  clouds  have  gathered 
threateningly  around  you,  your  sorro\^s  be  soothed,  and  your 
apprehensions  allayed  by  confidng  meditations  on  the 
guardian  care  and  overruling  providence  of  God  ?  Many  of  the 
most  depraved  and  profligate  can  tell  us  of  the  manner  in  which 
tbey  have  trembled  under  a  consciousness  of  guiltiness ;  but 
how  few  are  they  who  honour  the  Lord  by  rejoicing  in  Him  as 
their  gracious  Shepherd !  And  yet,  can  less  than  this  be 
required  as  a  test  of  the  genuineness  of  the  professions  of  piety  t 
Is  there  no  sin — no  insulting  of  God,  when  tne  heart  yields  Him 
nothing  but  its  suspicions  and  terrors  ?  Be  done  with  this 
dark  unbelief:  it  at  once  robs  yourselves  of  comfort  and  God 
of  His  praise.  We  have  other  duties,  it  is  true,  besides  that  of 
heing  of  a  cheerful  heart,  through  reliance  on  the  divine  care ; 
hut  unless  such  cheerfulness  be  entertained,  no  other  duty  can 
he  well  performed.  It  is  only  frt>m  a  heart  which  has  some  per- 
suasion of  God's  friendship  for  it,  that  any  acceptable  service 
can  ever  proceed.  The  gods  of  heathenism  are  pictured  as 
delighting  in  the  terror  of  their  Worshippers;  but  our  God 
rejects  the  service  of  slaves,  and  will  accept  of  the  obedience 
only  of  sons  and  daughters.  To  love  Him  because  we  know 
and  are  persuaded  that  He  loves  us,  is  the  master-principle  of 
all  Christian  obedience.  Review  ihese  Psalms,  and  you  will 
see  that  trust  in  Gkxi  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  David's 
morality.  Convenient  ethics !  some  may  mockingly  exclaim, 
when  their  own  cheerless  bosoms  evince  that  to  feel  joyously 
towards  the  God  that  made  them  is  of  all  virtues  the  most 
difficult  of  acquisition.  How  easy  it  is  to  say  with  a  benevolent 
heart,  "  Be  ye  warmed  and  be  ye  clothed,"  compared  with  say- 
ing, with  a  devout  heart,  "The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall 
not  want"    Our  faith  says  both ;  and  it  says  the  former  with 
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more  humanity  from  being  inspired  by  the  piety  of  the 
latter. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  subject  more  particularly, 
observe,  in  the  First  Place,  what  was  the  view  which  David  took 
of  his  own  character  and  condition.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  but 
one  of  the  sheep  of  a  flock.  Now,  of  all  animals  a  sheep  is  surdy 
the  most  insensible  and  stupid — the  most  prone  to  wander, 
the  most  helpless,  and  the  neediest  of  superior  guidance  and 
protection.  If  such  was  the  lowly  estimate  which  David 
formed  of  himself,  how  much  more  does  not  such  humility 
become  us?  The  King  of  Israel — its  most  valiant  war- 
rior— ^its  sweetest  singer — ^and  one  of  the  most  highly  inspired 
of  its  prophets — ^prominent  next  to  Abraham  as  an  ancestor 
and  the  grandest  type  of  the  great  Messiah — ^who  of  us  may 
compare  himself  with  David  ?  And  yet  he  felt  as  if  he  were  but 
a  feeble  senseless  sheep.  Representations  and  appeals  of  this 
nature  afford  a  good  test  of  Christian  principle  and  character. 
The  formalist,  who  has  only  a  name  to  Uve,  either  bears 
with  them  as  being  sentimental  fancies ;  or  resents  them  if  he  is 

Eersuaded  that  the  man  of  God  is  sincere  in  their  use.  Priding 
imself  on  his  birth  and  connections,  or  his  personal  appear^ 
ance,  or  his  wealth,  or  some  office  he  holds,  or  his  learning,  or 
his  accomplishments  in  music,  or  painting,  yea,  dancing— or 
some  contribution  which  he  has  made  to  a  cause  of  charity  or 
religion — ^priding  himself  on  such  things  as  these,  his  heart 
resents  it  as  vulgar  and  disgusting  that  he  and  the  other 
great  men  of  the  world  shoidd  be  nkened  to  the  sheep  of  the 
mountain. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  feels  the  similitude  to  be 
expressive  and  appropriate.  His  wealth,  or  learning,  or  station, 
mav  have  the  advantage  when  compared  with  the  possessions 
and  qualifications  of  many  of  his  neighbours ;  but  when  con- 
sidered absolutely,  or  contrasted  with  the  divine  perfections, 
how  they  dwindle  down  into  insignificance  and  contemptible- 
ness.  As  he  meditates,  "  How  little  it  is,"  he  says,  "  that  I 
know  !  How  little  it  is  that  I  can  do  for  myself  1  Ignorance 
and  imbecility  are,  at  best,  my  characteristic  qualities ! 
Even  in  respect  of  the  affairs  of  the  present  life,  how  erroneous 
do  the  judgments  frequently  prove  to  be  which  I  form  of 
those  objects  which  will  conduce  to  my  happiness !  and,  when 
I  chance  to  judge  myself,  how  foolish  ofttimes  are  my  schemes 
for  securing  my  end  !  and  even  when  best  conceited  now  often 
they  fail  through  the  crossing  of  accidents  over  which  I  had  no 
control !  And  at  best,  what  can  I  do  to  prevent  the  advance 
of  the  impotency  of  old  age?  what  can  I  do  to  secure 
myself  from  death  ?   And  weak  for  sustaining  myself,  I  am 
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equally  weak  for  the  help  of  those  I  love.  What  C5an  I  do  for 
arresting  the  consumption  of  my  dying  spouse  ?  and  how  vain 
are  all  my  endeavours  for  the  recovery  of  my  prodigal  son  ? 

But,  especially,  when  I  turn  to  more  important  reflections, 
and  consider  that  I  am  immortal,  and  accountable  to  the  divine 
government,  to  be  placed  before  its  holy  tribunal  for  judg- 
ment, what  an  alarming  aspect  my  imbecility  fussumes !  What 
should  become  of  my  soul  did  it  enjoy  no  moral  guidance 
superior  to  that  of  myself?  How  often  does  my  heart  caH 
g#od  evU  and  evil  good  !  How  prone  I  am  to  commit  sin — 
framing  apologies  for  it;  and  how  averse  to  righteousness, 
quarrelling  with  its  laws,  and  by  sophistries  eluding  themi 
Uow  easily  my  passions  are  set  on  fire  by  temptation;  and 
how  much  arguing  and  pleading  are  requisite  for  moving  me 
to  do  my  duty !  How  reluctant  I  am,  although  convinced 
in  my  conscience  of  sin,  even  to  make  a  resolution  to  abandon 
it ;  and  when  it  is  made  how  soon  it  is  broken!  A  smile  will 
svL&ce  to  seduce  me,  and  a  frown  to  daunt  me,  and  turn  me 
back.  And  amid  all  this  moral  impotence,  how  numerous  and 
powerful  and  malignant  are  my  foes  !  The  whole  earth  is  in  a 
state  of  conspiracy  against  my  moral  welfare :  nor  is  my  con- 
troversy with  flesh  and  blood  alone ; — ^there  are  dark  powers 
of  this  spiritual  world  which  plot  my  ruin.  Is  such  virtue  as 
mine  able  to  maintain  itself  against  such  an  array  of  hostility  ? 
And,  having  once  fallen  and  exposed  myself  to  punishment, 
how  shall  I  escape  the  curse  of  the  violated  Law  ?  Did  ever 
poor  wandered  sheep  in  the  wilderness,  amid  the  howling  of 
wolves,  and  under  the  raging  of  the  storm,  need  shepherd's  aid 
80  urgently  as  I  ? 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  self-abasement  which  become  our 
religious  profession.  Nor  is  the  representation  inconsistent 
with  that  which  was  formerly  made  of  that  rejoicing  and 
confidence  in  God,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Christian  life. 
Not  only  is  there  no  contrariety  betwixt  a  humble  and  joyful 
state  of  mind,  but  the  one  is  necessary  for  securing  the  other. 
Humility  must  precede  gladness,  for  the  obvious  reason,  that 
the  blessings  of  religion  being  such  as  are  bestowed  by  a 
Superior  there  must  be  a  feeling  of  dependency  on  the  part  of 
the  recipient  in  order  to  their  being  applied  for  and  relished 
and  enjoyed.  There  can  be  no  joy  in  a  physician  without  the 
antecedent  feeling  of  the  dependency  of  the  sick  man :  there 
can  be  no  joy  in  a  shepherd  without  the  feeling  of  the  depen- 
dency of  the  flock.  Thus  it  is  that  God  revives  only  the  spirit 
of  the  contrite.  He  offers  Himself  for  acceptance  in  such 
characters  that  the  proud,  and  self-sufficient,  and  frivolous, 
and  thoughtless  about  their  misei*able  condition,  can  see  no 
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preciousness  in  Him.  Not  only  is  humility  the  only  state  of 
mind  which  it  is  morally  fit  for  the  divine  government  to 
favour;  but  it  is  the  only  state  which  is  capacitated  for  enjoying 
the  proffered  mercies  of  the  Gospel.  Aa  a  matter  of  self- 
interest,  then,  as  well  as  a  matter  of  duty,  let  us  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  humility  and  self-abasement.  To  affict  the  soul  with 
meditations  on  our  own  weakness  and  worthlessness  and 
ill-deserving  is  the  principal  way  of  securing  the  consolations 
of  the  Lord.  We  must  cast  ourselves  down  that  we  may  enjoy 
His  lifting  of  us  up.  As  the  sheep  of  his  fold,  let  us  mistrust 
ourselves  and  trust  Him;  giving  up  our  own  opinions  and 
denying  our  own  humoui-s,  and  following  His  prescriptiona 
And  when  at  any  time  He  may  lead  us  by  a  rough  paui,  and 
place  us  in  scanty  pastures,  let  us  beware  of  murmuring.  Our 
Shepherd  has  great  reasons  for  it,  though  we  do  not  at  present 
see  them ;  and  He  will  afterwards  satisfy  us  that  all  was  con- 
ducted with  wisdom  and  mercy. 

Our  attention  having  been  directed  to  the  people  of  God,  in 
the  character  of  His  flock,  let  us  now  contemplate  Him  in  the 
character  of  their  Shepherd. 

(1.)  I  remark  here,  in  the  Frst  Place,  that,  as  our  Shepherd, 
He  knows  and  cares  for  us  individually,  and  is  acquainted  with 
each  one's  peculiar  circumstances,  so  as  to  adapt  to  them  the 
requisite  special  treatment  In  the  general  sketch  given  of  a 
shepherd's  character,  a  feature  was  mentioned  which  may  appear 
incredible  to  some,  but  which  is  verified  by  many  instances — 
viz.,  that,  even  when  his  flock  is  numerous,  he  distinguishes  each 
individual,  knows  its  history,  what  may  be  the  diseases  to 
which  it  is  liable,  and  what  are  its  peculiar  temperament  and 
disposition.  This  consolatory  feature  is  particulc^ly  prominent 
in  the  pastoral  character  of  the  LorA  Not  only  are  the  general 
interests  of  the  Church  the  object  of  His  providential  care,  but 
each  member  obtains  a  special  share  for  Himself.  "  The  Lord 
is  my  shepherd,''  said  David.  A  great  secret  of  consolation  lies 
in  this  individual  self-appropriation  of  the  general  doctrine  or 
promise,  and  in  reading  the  Scripture  by  its  rule.  Let  no  one, 
then,  be  despondent  in  the  thougnt  that  his  or  her  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances or  special  grievances  will  be  unnoticed  or  unheeded 
in  the  superintendence  of  the  Church  at  large.  You  shall 
receive  a  treatment  not  less  intimately  suited  to  your  case  than 
it  would  be  though  in  your  single  person  you  constituted  the 
whole  of  the  flock.  Limit  not  3ie  Lord,  nor  Uken  Him  to  man. 
Imagine  not  of  Him  as  if  such  partictilar  attention  exceeded  His 
nower,  or,  as  if  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  of  His  mercy. 
Man  may^  reckon  it  troublesome  to  be  ever  applying  to  God  for 
His  blessing ;  but  God  delights  in  bestowing  it.  He  waits  to  bo 
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gracious.  Be  of  open  heart,  therefore,  towards  Him.  The 
secrets  of  your  condition  may  be  such  that  you  shrink  from  re* 
Tealing  them  to  your  most  intimate  a<;quaintance;  or  such  that, 
although  you  did  reveal  them,  you  would  obtain  no  relief  from 
him — ^perhaps  not  even  his  sympathy ;  but  rather  have  your 
affliction  aggravated  by  his  mocking  at  your  fancies.  Unbosom 
yourself  to  God.  No  bleating  of"  any  heart  of  His  flock  will  be 
treated  lightly  by  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  Even  foolish  fears 
He  does  not  sh'ght.  It  is  enough  for  Him  that,  from  whatever 
cause,  His  sheep  is  afflicted. 

(2.)  I  remark,  in  the  Second  Place,  that,  as  the  mothers  and 
their  young  are  specially  the  objects  of  an  earthly  shepherd's 
care,  so  do  they  receive  special  attention  from  the  Heavenly 
Shepherd  in  His  superintendence  of  the  human  flock :  "  He 
shall  gather  the  lambs  with  His  arm,  and  carry  them  in  His 
bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  those  that  are  with  young'' 
(Isaiah  xi,  11).  When  is  it  that  human  anxieties  are  heaviest, 
aud  that  the  fears  of  humanity  run  highest  with  forebodings 
of  woe  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  heart  of  the  matron  as  her  hour  draws 
near  ?  And  what  man  bom  of  woman  will  be  so  base  as  to 
mock,  when  I  would  endeavour  to  fortify  the  prospective 
mother  against  the  dread  of  that  season,  by  directing  her  con- 
fidence upwards  to  God,  on  whose  shepherd  care  she  may 
calculate  at  the  birth  of  her  child.  Heavily,  indeed,  falls  the 
curse  of  the  law :  '*  In  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth  children." 
But  the  Gospel  of  Him  who  has  been  commissioned  to  abolish 
curses  raises  the  counter-proclamation :  "  She  shall  be  saved  in 
child-bearing."  * 

Mark  now  the  infant  suckling.  Consider  what  are  its 
instincts  ere  reason  has  dawned.    Consider  what  a  fountain  of 

*  1  Tim.  ii,  5. — "Swdnatrai  iia  t»|c  TtKvoyoviav.    Some  eminent  critics 
translate  :  "  She  shall  be  saved  through  child-bearing,"  and  interpret  the 
alvation  as  being  that  spiritual  deliverance  to  which  women  is  equally 
'Welcomed,  as  achieved  hj  Him  who  was  manifested  through  this  dreaded 
child-bearing,  and  who  is  specially  designated  the  Seed  of  the  Woman. 
Others,  however,  equally  eminent,  abide  by  the  common  version  ;  and 
interpret  the  promised  saJvation  as  being  that  of  temporal  deliverance  from 
the  pains  of  child-bearing^the  promise  being  not  absolute  but  qualified 
and  conditional,  as  sdl  temporal  promises  are,  even  that  of  daily  bread  :  and 
refer  us  to  the  testimony  of  physicians,  who  declare  that,  though  the 
parturition  **  sorrows "  of  womanjsind  exceed  those  of  all  other  mothers, 
yet  in  the  course  of  the  practice  of  their  profession,  they  meet  with  no 
deliverances  from  apparentlv  impending  death  so  remarkable  as  those 
^hich  frequently  occur  at  child-birth.   According  to  either  of  the  inter- 
pretations there  is  consolation  in  the  promise  ;  but,  when  critically  I  am 
perplexed,  my  sympathies  incline  me  to  the  latter.   According  to  the  first, 
the  believing  matron  can  only  say,  Whatever  may  befall  this  feeble  body, 
n»y  Boul  is  safe.   But,  according  to  the  other,  she  may  say,  I  am  as  sure 
of  being  carried  through  this  trial,  as  I  am  of  receiving  daily  bread. 
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sweetness  is  opened  up  for  it  in  the  mother's  bosom,  how 
blindly  it  is  guided  thither,  and  how  expertly  it  draws  its 
supplies.  Reflect  how  watchfully,  and  constrainingly,  her 
sympathies  are  gathered  round  it;  and  see  how  that  stout- 
hearted father,  despiteful  of  all  sentimentalities,  feels  nowise 
ashamed  of  being  tender  to  it,  and  works  with  more  energy 
and  liveliness  in  providing  for  its  comfort.  Observe  how  its 
feeble  step  is  directed  and  sustained,  and  hear  how  its  stam- 
mering tongue  is  taught  to  articulate  the  expression  of  its 
wants.  It  is  all  of  God.  Verily,  He  is,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
the  Shepherd  of  the  mother  and  her  child, 

I  have  just  spoken  of  them  conjointly,  but  formerly  I  men- 
tioned deserted  lambs — deserted  of  their  mothers.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  painfid  facts  for  observation  in  natural  history,  that 
when  either  frosty  winds  or  scorching  suns  may  have  withered 
the  pastures,  so  that  the  ewe  mother's  mUk  fails,  there  is  nothing 
which  she  so  much  fears  and  avoids  as  the  approach  of  the 
lamb,  with  its  importunities;  and  after  a  few  days'  durance 
of  the  agony,  she  will  flee  away  from  it,  far  into  the  waste.  In 
these  seasons  of  drought  and  desolation,  a  principal  duty  of  the 
shepherd  is  to  be  on  the  wait  and  outlook  for  deserted  lambs, 
which  he  takes  up  and  places  in  the  fold  of  his  plaid  and  carries 
away  to  be  nursed  on  cow's  milk  at  home.  A  shepherd  once 
told  me  that  that  sultry  summer  they  had  collected  more  than 
fifty  of  such  deserted  lambs  in  the  master's  bam  and  barnyard. 
Qod  is  now  the  Shepherd  of  mankind.  How  wondrously  His 
providential  mercy  will  frequently  provide,  either  by  indi- 
vidual benevolence,  or  the  benevolence  of  associations  for 
children  deserted  of  their  mother,  either  through  death  (if 
I  am  allowed  to  call  that  a  desertion),  or  throu^  the  immo- 
rality of  the  harlot  or  adulteress,  producing  unnaturalness. 

These  observations  have  a  respect  especially  to  the  providen- 
tial mercy  of  God,  as  the  shepherd  of  the  whole  of  the  human 
flock :  but  His  care  as  a  shepherd  is  especially  manifested  in 
regard  of  the  young,  within  His  spiritual  fold — ^the  Church.  It 
is  to  the  young  that  the  most  tender  salutations  of  the  mercy  of 
our  faith  are  addressed.  It  is  on  youthful  piety  that  our  Shepherd 
bestows  His  most  affectionate  and  encouraging  look.  It  is  from 
the  young  heart  He  draws  out  the  purest  devotion  for  Himselt 
And  He  arms  the  young  with  power  to  resist  temptations,  to 
which  their  graver  seniors  would  succumb,  wei'e  they  exposed 
to  the  fierceness  of  the  attack.  But  neither  is  the  circumstance 
that  our  Spiritual  Shepherd  is  especially  attentive  to  the  Iambs 
of  the  flock,  without  encouragement  for  some  who  are  by  nature 
advanced  in  years.  Those  who  have  recently  turned  to  the 
Lord,  howsoever  old  they  may  be,  are  properly  in  this  lamblike 
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predicament.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  suck  are  more 
beloved  of  the  Heavenly  Shepherd  than  the  aged  saint  who  for 
many  years  has  been  walking  in  the  paths  of  righteousness. 
No;  the  day  is  at  hand  when  the  greater  dignity  and  splendour 
of  his  crown  will  show  that  the  earlier  saint  is  the  more  beloved 
one.  Nevertheless^  it  virill  be  admitted  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  new  convert  require  a  special  degree  of  attention.  Be  of 
good  courage^  then,  thou  aged  one,  hoary  with  sin :  enter  the 
fold  and  thou  wilt  receive  a  lamb's  help  to  keep  pace  with 
the  best 

(3.)  I  remark,  in  the  Third  Place,  that  a  shepherd's  office 
may  be  viewed,  as  it  is  exercised,  either  in  extricating  his  shee]> 
from  difficulties  and  defending  them  from  danger,  or  in  posi- 
tively providing  for  their  comfort :  and  just  as  the  foolishness 
of  the  sheep  is  frequently  evinced  in  their  preference  of  their 
own  ways,  and  in  endeavours  to  resist  his  guidance,  and  in 
regarding  him  as  their  enemy,  or  as  using  them  harshly,  when 
lie  restricts  them  to  certain  bare  pastures,  or  forces  them  to 
take  medicine,  or  shears  them,  or  performs  painful  operations 
on  their  wounds — so  frequently  is  the  foolishness  of  the  human 
flock  evinced,  in  regard  of  the  Divine  Shepherd,  by  their 
mnrmuring  at  His  restraints,  and  preferring  their  own  devices 
to  His  law,  and  complaining  of  the  severity  of  His  dealings, 
when,  by  the  afflictions  of  His  Providence,  He  would  save  them 
irom  evil,  and  cure  them  of  those  maladies  which  endanger 
their  salvation.  The  lesson,  therefore,  returns  with  force — 
that  we  beware  of  murmuring  and  fretfulness  under  the  divine 
administration.    Oftentimes  the  ways  in  which  He  saves  and 

Erospers  us  are  so  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the 
enevolence  of  His  dealings :  we  ourselves  see  the  wolves  with 
which  we  are  beset  and  from  which  He  delivers  us ;  or  feel  the 
bitterness  of  the  pasture  from  which  we  are  transferred  to  that 
which  is  sweeter.  At  other  times,  however,  it  is  different. 
The  pasture  may  be  good,  but  there  may  be  a  den  of  foxes  in 
the  neighbourhood,  of  which  we  are  ignorant ;  or  snakes  ipay 
lark  among  the  grass ;  or  a  storm  may  he  gathering ;  and  would 
He  be  a  g<x)d  shepherd,  who,  knowing  it  3l,  did  not  withdraw 
OS  to  other  pasture  ground,  though  of  inferior  quality ;  where 
there  was  no  enemy,  or  where  we  would  be  sheltered  from  the 
blast  ?  And  when  He  sees  us  diseased,  would  He  be  a  good 
shepherd  if  He  did  not  administer  the  proper  medicine  or  per- 
form the  necessary  operation,  howsoever  sickening  and  pain  ful? 
Who  among  us  has  no  case  in  his  life  of  which  to  tell,  in  which, 
bad  he  been  permitted  to  pursue  the  path  of  his  own  will,  he 
most  have  been  ruined,  and  that  it  was  in  great  mercy  he  was 
thwarted,  by  what  he  regarded,  at  the  time,  to  be  an  adverse 
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!)rovidence  ?  Jacob  mourned  much,  and  perhaps  murmured  a 
ittle,  for  the  loss  of  Joseph;  when  yet  under  the  ordination  of 
his  Heavenly  Shepherd  the  cause  of  his  affliction  was  made  the 
means  of  the  salvation  of  himself  and  his  family.  Let  us  dis- 
cipline ourselves  in  the  assurance,  that  whatever  is  commis- 
sioned, or  permitted,  is  designed  for  our  advantage.  He  whose 
feelings  have  attained  to  a  due  degree  of  devotion  will  perceive 
in  his  disappointments,  bereavements,  and  pains,  stronger  indi- 
cations of  his  Divine  Shepherd's  care,  than  when  the  affairs  of 
the  world  proceed  pleasantly  and  prosperously.  It  is  adifficulfe 
lesson  for  man  or  woman  to  master.  Nevertheless,  it  is  patently 
obvious  that  the  most  solicitous  part  of  a  shepherd's  charge,  in 
executing  which  he  most  clearly  evinces  his  love  for  the  sheep, 
is  the  administration  of  medicine,  or  the  performing  of  opera- 
tions for  the  cure  of  their  diseases. 

(4.)  According  to  a  distinction  previously  noticed,  I  remark, 
more  particularly,  in  the  Fourth  Place,  that  the  pastoral  care  of 
God  is  exercised  both  in  providence  and  grace.  In  providence 
it  is  exercised  over  our  bodies,  our  worldly  aflFections,  the 
powers  of  our  understanding,  and  our  temporal  affairs  in 
general  It  begins  with  our  conception,  and  regulates  the 
various  transformations  in  the  womb  (Psalm  cxxxix,  15) ;  it  is 
active  at  our  birth  ;  it  inspires  our  suckling  instincts ;  it  kindles 
affection  for  us  in  our  parents'  bosoms ;  it  guides  our  infant 
steps ;  it  teaches  us  to  speak ;  it  enlivens  our  Im^yhood ;  educates 
our  youth,  invigorates  our  manhood;  prospers  our  ploughing  and 
merchandise,  and  blesses  our  families ;  it  saves,  or  recovers,  us 
from  disease ;  and  when  we  descend  into  the  vale  of  yeais 
supports  us  with  its  staff. 

But  it  is  especially  to  the  exercise  of  His  care,  in  what  is 
called  the  work  of  grace  by  way  of  eminence  (for  all  is  properly 
grace,  or  favour)  that  I  now  direct  your  attention.  And  here, 
brethren,  it  is  necessary  that,  in  the  course  of  illustrating  the 
pastoral  jnercy  of  the  Lord,  I  should  introduce  to  your  notice 
another  shepherd  whom  He  has  commissioned  to  protect,  cherish, 
^d  superintend  us.  It  is  true  that  I  might  have  introduced 
Him  previously :  for  all  along,  from  the  creation  of  man,  has  the 
Son  of  God  been  conjoint  shepherd  with  His  Father.  By  Him 
Ood  Tnade  the  worlds ;  and  without  Him  was  not  anything 
made  which  was  made  (Heb.  i,  2 ;  John  i,  3) ;  and  it  is  of  Him 
title  Scripture  speaks  when  it  says,  ''upholding  all  things  by  the 
word  of  His  power  fHeb.  i,  3).  But  I  have  reserved  the  special 
mention  of  Him  till  now,  that  I  might  introduce  Him  with 
^eater  impression,  as  discharging  those  offices  of  love  which 
are  peculiar  to  Himself.  Behold,  then,  the  shepheiti  whom 
the  Eternal  Father  has  given  us  in  the  Great  Lnmanuell— 
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compassion^ite,  as  He  is  valiant — in  majesty,  the  Son  of  God ; 
in  sympathy,  the  Son  of  man ;  all  that  we  need,  how  great 
soever  our  necessity. 

Observe  and  distinguish  His  rod  and  His  staff.  The  staff  is  the 
stronger  instrument  which  the  shepherd  employs  for  beating 
off  b^ts  of  prey ;  the  rod  is  the  crook  which  he  employs  for 
the  guidance  of  the  flock.* 

What,  then,  according  to  this  distinction,  is  Christ's  shep- 
herd's Staff?  Consider  what  is  our  necessity.  We  may  be 
aptly  compared  with  a  flock  of  sheep  for  our  insensibility  and 
weakness;  but  the  comparison  fails  when  we  consider  their 
innocence.  We  are  as  guilty  as  we  are  weak :  and  the  avenger 
of  the  law  was  in  pursuit  of  us.  The  necessity  arose  for  a 
shepherd  who  might  intervene  and  give  his  life  in  our  stead. 
He  met  the  avenger  at  Calvary :  "  T^e  me,"  He  said,  "  and  let 
my  sheep  go  their  way."  The  substitution  was  accepted,  as  an 
ample  vindication  of  the  honour  of  the  violated  law.  So  He 
gave  Himself  up  to  death  for  us — ^yea,  the  death  of  the  cross. 
Oh  see  our  beloved  shepherd,  the  dignified,  the  holy,  the 
humane,  the  tender-hearted  Jesus,  writhing  under  the  agonies 
of  that  crucifixion.  It  could  not  be — ^no,  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise, but  that  his  Father  should  soon  raise  Him  from  the  dead, 
hoth  for  the  rewarding  of  Himself,  and  the  completing  of  our 
salvation.  And,  as  in  His  resurrection  glory,  He  walks  at  the 
head  of  His  redeemed  flock,  with  the  cross  in  His  right  hand  as 
the  symbol  of  His  salvation,  with  what  confidence  their  hearts 
are  inspired !  And  even  as  their  fears  may  rise  again,  He  rears 
His  cross  on  high  to  their  view,  and  dissipates  their  alarm. 

Mark  now  his  Bod :  it  is  the  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
which  He  controls  his  flock,  and  guides  them  to  pastures  and 
streams  of  hoUness  and  virtue,  where  they  drink  and  feed  in 
luxury  and  joy  as  the  heritage  of  God-  There  flows  the  river 
of  Faith :  and  there,  amid  the  green  grass,  pastures  of  Content- 
ment grow,  violet  Modesty,  and  lily-white  Temperance,  and 
rosy  (Clarity,  and  blue-eyed  Fidelity,  and  aU  the  hill  side  is 
radiant  with  starry  Hope. 

Tell  me  now,  brethren,  which  you  prefer — Christ's  Staff  or 
Christ's  Rod  ?  See  that  you  love  them  both.  Some  would 
£ttin  dissociate  them  ;  who  would  prefer  a  Saviour  with  a  staff 
without  a  rod — ^with  His  cross  without  His  spirit — ^with  His 
pardoning  mercy  without  His  sanctifying  regulator.  May  I 
say  of  all  of  you,  that  when  you  appreciate  the  pardoning  power 

of  His  cross  as  necessarily  first  in  the  order  of  his  benefits,  you 

yet  regard  the  moral  rectification  of  His  spirit  as  the  consumma- 

*  Some  interpret,  certainly,  that  the  staff  is  the  crook,  and  the  rod  the 
weapon  for  repelling  the  enemy. 
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tion  of  His  redemption  ;  and  but  for  which  you  would  have  been 
ready  to  complain  that  His  salvation  was  partial  and  defective  ? 
What!  Pin  forgiven,  with  the  bondage  and  impurity  of  its 
lusts  continued !  Would  such  deserve  the  name  of  a  salvation, 
even  in  respect  of  comfort  ?  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  and 
the  rebuke  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  turn  the  doctrine  of 


deemer  as  offering  to  men  this  salvation  of  the  pardon  of  His 
cross  on  the  condition  of  their  submitting  to  the  regulation  of 
His  Spirit!  It  would  be  as  consistent  to  say  that  He  offers 
them  tlie  salvation  of  the  regulation  of  His  Spirit  on  condition 
of  their  accepting  the  pardon  of  His  Cross.*  Neither  of  the 
representations  is  accurate.  In  one  united  offer  Christ 
presents  His  Cross  and  His  Spirit  for  acceptance ;  and  He  will 
not  bestow  one  of  them  on  any  man  who  refuses  to  accept  of 
the  other.  His  is  no  partial  salvation;  though  complex, 
it  is  indivisible.  All,  or  nothing,  are  the  terms  of  its  proffer. 
Therefore,  brethren,  examine  yourselves,  when  you  comfort 
yourselves  with  the  thought  of  the  Redeemer  having  died 
for  your  justification.  Search  yourselves  for  the  evidence  of  the 
Spirit  of  Holiness  having  obtained  entertainment  in  your 
bosoms.  And,  equally,  when  you  may  be  felicitating  your- 
selves on  your  purity  of  character,  and  integrity,  and  well- 
doing as  evidence  of  such  indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  search  your- 
selves for  your  humble  dependence  on  the  pardoning  mercy  of 
His  Cross.  As  twin  sisters.  Pardon  and  Purity,  on  right  hand 
and  left,  conduct  the  Christian  heavenward;  and  neither  of 
them  is  ever  found  absent  from  her  charge. 

In  conclusion,  brethren,  let  us  try  ourselves  of  our  experience 
and  profiting.  Who  does  not  admire  and  relish  the  twenty- 
third  Psalm  for  the  sweetness  of  its  poetry  ?  And  how  widdy  it 
is  sung  in  strains  of  sensational  pathos !  And  yet  how  few, 
comparatively,  there  are  who  by  faith  have  appropriated  to 
themselves  its  blessing — ^who  have  not  rested  in  the  poetiy, 
but  made  Him  who  stands  behind  the  poetry,  and  whom  the 
poetry  describes,  the  object  of  their  confidence !  Let  us  see 
that  we  be  of  the  number  who  are  ready  to  assure  our  friends 
and  neighbours,  for  persuading  them  to  join  our  company,  that 
from  experience  we  know  it  to  contain  a  truthful  description 
of  a  living  God,  whose  wisdom,  power,  and  love  have  delivered  * 
us  from  dangers,  guided  us  in  difficulties,  and  cherished  us  with 
bounties ;  and  by  the  hope  of  whose  continued  mercy,  alon^ 
the  wilderness,  through  the  dark  valley,  and  into  the  promised 
inheritance  we  are  preserved  in  a  state  of  happy  animation. 

*  At  TittiB  iii,  5,  salvation  is  expressly  said  to  consist  in  being  renewed 
bjf  the  Hdy  Ohost,  to  which  great  end  jiistifiGation  is,  at  verse  7th  repre- 
sented as  being  only  a  necessary  preliminary  act.  _  . 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OUR  LAST  DAY  IN  NEW  YORK. 

It  being  our  intention  to  leave  New  York  on  Tuesday  morning 
for  Philadelphia,  as  the  first  stage  on  our  south-western  journey, 
we  went  out  on  the  forenoon  of  Monday,  May  11th,  1874,  for 
the  purpose  of  overtaking  one  of  two  visits  of  importance 
which  had  been  on  our  mind  since  the  time  of  our  arrival. 

The  first  of  these  was  to  the  mid-day  Fulton  Street 
Prayer  Meeting,  about  which  so  much  has  been  heard 
in  tiiis  country  ever  since  the  revival  of  religion  that  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  there  in  the  year  1858.  It  is  held  in 
Fulton  Street,  not  far  from  the  river,  in  a  large  hall 
which  is  connected  with  a  very  old  church,  called  St.  Ann's 
church — ^Lutheran  or  Dutch,  if  I  remember  aright.  When  the 
hall  had  become  so  crowded  during  the  time  of  revival 
referred  to,  that  it  could  not  contain  the  numbers  who  flocked 
to  it,  the  daily  meeting  had  been  removed  to  the  great  church 
itself,  which  used  to  be  crowded;  but  of  late  years  that 
extraordinary  excitement  having  subsided,  as  was  indeed  to 
be  expected,  "  prayer  is  wont  to  be  made  "  now,  as  formerly,  in 
the  adjacent  hall  itself.  The  place  would  not  contain  more 
than  300  individuals,  and  perhaps  250  would  be  present  about 
the  middle  of  the  service,  when  the  number  of  worshippers  was 
at  the  highest.  Things,  we  found,  were  conducted  much  in  the 
same  way  as  with  us,  the  only  difference  being  that  perhaps 
there  was  more  coming  and  going  than  is  common  at  similar 
meetings  in  this  country.  Here  people  generally  stay  to  the 
end  when  they  make  up  their  minds  to  go  to  any  religious 
service :  but  in  New  York  it  is  very  common  for  merchants  to 
ran  in  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  as  they  find  that  they  have 
time.  The  gentleman  who  presided  on  the  occasion  of  our 
visit  was  the  Kev.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  enjoys  a  considerable 
reputation,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  this  country,  as  the 
representative  of  American  Protestantism  at  Rome.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  had  been  in  Glasgow  just  about  a  month  before  on  his 
vay  from  the  metropolis  of  Italy  to  his  home  in  New  York ; 
and  it  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  our  readers  that 
he  took  part,  for  a  Sabbath  or  two,  with  Messrs.  Moody  and 
Saokey  in  their  great  revival  work  in  Glasgow.   Mr.  Van 
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Buren  did  not  at  all  monopolize  the  speaking;  but,  as  was 
expected  of  him,  he  gave  an  address  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  length.    In  it  he  enlarged  chiefly  on  the  progress  of  his 
mission  at  Rome,  and  described  the  opportunity  of  usefulness 
which  Victor  Emmanuel's  government  had  opened  up  to  him 
and  his  fellow-labourers.    He  had  left  his  wife  and  daughter 
there  to  cany  on  the  evangelistic  operations  during  his  absence 
which  he  had  himself  set  on  foot.    At  intervals  during  the 
meeting,  as  with  us,  requests  for  prayer  were  read  for  the  work 
of  God  in  far  western  States,  as  well  as  for  godless  sons  at  sea, 
and  intemperate  husbands  at  home.    Every  now  and  then  a 
hymn  was  given  out,  and  the  gentleman  who  sat  below  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  and  presided  at  the  American  organ,  seemed  to 
select  tunes  which  were  very  appropriate,  and  which  every  one 
knew.    It  must  be  confessed  that  our  American  brethren  are 
qualified  to  give  us  a  lesson  in  this  respect ;  for  the  lazy  draxd, 
to  which  we  have  been  too  long  accustomed,  acts  as  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help  to  devotion.    Mr.  Service  called  my 
attention  to  the  gentleman  who  sat  near  the  organist  and  led 
the  singing.    This  was  Mr.  Lamphiere,  who  had  originated  the 
prayer  meeting  after  the  great  commercial  panic  of  1857.  The 
remarkable  circumstances  may  be  yet  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  some  of  our  readers.   This  good  man  had  been  distressed  to 
see  so  many  of  the  New  York  merchants  utterly  broken- 
hearted by  their  reverses;  and  the  thought  occurred  to  him 
that  he  might  issue  a  public  advertisement,  calling  upon  the 
sorrowful  and  the  downcast  to  meet  him  for  prayer  for  an  nour  in 
that  very  hall  from  12  to  1  o'clock.   An  N.B.  at  the  end  of  the 
notice  assured  them  that  they  were  not  expected  to  stay  all  the 
hour;  but  that  they  would  be  welcome  even  although  they 
could  onlv  attend  for  five  minutes.    Mr.  Lamphiere's  experience 
during  the  first  day  of  the  meeting,  is  now,  we  may  say, 
matter  of  history.   For  about  half  an  hour  he  was  the  only 
suppliant  present;  but  he  neveiiheless  knelt  devoutly  and 
poured  out  his  heart  before  the  Lord.    Then  he  heard  a  single 
step  upon  the  stairs,  indicating  the  approach  of  the  first  coad- 
jutor at  the  throne  of  grace  whom  his  advertisement  had  called 
in ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  that  footstep  was  the  first  dropping 
of  the  abundant  shower  of  grace  that  fell  on  America,  and 
indeed  on  the  whole  civilized  world — since  distant  mission 
stations  in  all  parts  of  the  ^lobe  shared  in  the  blessing  as 
well  as  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 

As  the  meeting  drew  to  a  close,  and  when  Mr.  Van 
Buren  had  said  that  only  a  few  minutes  remained,  I  asked 
Dr.  Morison  in  a  whisper  if  he  felt  disposed  to  sav  a  word 
or  two.   He  replied  in  the  negative,  but  added  that  he  would 
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like  very  much  if  I  could  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
Whereupon  I  rose  and  said  that  I  was  one  of  two  ministers  from 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  who  had  arrived  in  New  York  only  on  the 
previous  Thursday,  and  who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  day's 
proceedings.  I  remarked  that  if  Great  Britain  had  given  the 
United  States  the  original  Pilgrim  Fathers,  they  had  given  us 
a  great  many  good  things  in  return.  For  example,  they  had 
given  us  sewing  machines  and  temperance  societies,  not  for- 
getting the  newest  development.  Good  Templars'  Lodges, 
with  which  I  professed  myself  to  be  in  the  heartiest  sympathy. 
But  best  of  idl,  we  had  again  and  again  received  from  them 
blessed  revivals  of  religion,  as  if  the  wind  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
"listed**  to  blow  in  a  western  direction,  as  well  as  the  blustering 
Atlantic  breezes.  I  was  thankful  to  look  upon  the  face  of  Mr. 
Lamphiere;  for  we  had  read  in  Scotland,  in  br.  Prime's  book,  of 
the  remarkable  way  in  which  the  mid-day  prayer  meeting  had 
been  formed  by  him  in  that  very  hall.  I  was  happy  to  inform 
the  friends  present  that  in  all  the  important  cities  and  towns  of 
Great  Britain  mid-day  prayer  meetings  were  now  being  held, 
fashioned  and  conducted  after  the  model  of  that  parent  one  in 
New  York.  And  I  would  be  happier  to  tell  at  home  that  I  had 
seen  the  hall  in  which  such  meetings  had  taken  their  rise,  than 
if  I  had  seen  the  limpid  fountain  out  of  which  some  mighty 


When  the  meeting  shortly  afterwards  concluded,  quite  a 
little  crowd  of  people  surrounded  us  to  welcome  us  to 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  chairman  of  the  day, 
gave  us  Christian  greeting ;  and  Mr.  Lamphiere  assured  us  that 
he  was  deeply  interested  in  those  who  from  so  great  a  distance 
were  deeply  interested  in  him.  Dr.  Morison  liked  Mr.  Lam- 
phiere's  look  much.  He  thought  him  a  man  who  carried  in 
his  very  countenance  the  indications  of  a  singularly  pure  and 
spiritual  mind.  I  found  also  that  my  temperance  references 
had  gained  me  favour;  for  an  earnest  temperance  reformer 
give  me  a  small  hand  bill,  announcing  that  the  New  York 
Total  Abstinence  Society  would  hold  their  annual  meeting  that 
night  in  Steinway  Hall ;  and  that  Dr.  Cuyler,  of  Brooklyn, 
Mr.  Dunn,  of  Boston,  and  others,  would  address  the  meeting. 
The  gentleman  earnestly  begged  me  to  attend. 

After  leaving  Fulton  Street  meeting,  it  was  our  intention  to 
proceed  up  the  east  river  to  a  suburb  of  New  York,  called 
Haarlem,  which  is  situated  at  the  northern  end  of  the  island  of 
Manhattan,  for  the  sake  of  visiting  a  former  member  of  Dr.  Mori- 
son's  church  in  Kilmarnock.  We  missed  the  steamer,  however, 
by  a  second  or  two;  and  our  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Service  (who 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  to  us  during  these  four  days  of 
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our  stay  in  New  York),  advised  us  to  perform  the  journey  in  the 
tramway  cars.  It  so  happened  that  the  car  which  came  up  finst 
was  an  uncovered  one  ;  for  the  heat  had  been  so  great  during 
the  previous  week  that  several  of  the  companies,  both  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  had  begun  to  run  their  open  summer 
carriages.  But,  alas !  the  prediction  of  mine  nost  of  the 
Brevoort  House,  given  the  day  before,  that  the  chill  breezes  of 
spring  would  return  again,  was  verified  in  our  experience  during 
that  ride.  We  had  felt  the  morning  much  cooler  than  the 
previous  day  had  been ;  but  the  change  of  temperature  became 
quite  insupportable  as  we  sat  on  the  outside  of  that  car  bound 
tor  Haarlem.  So  we  suddenly  resolved  to  give  up  our  trip  and 
return  to  our  hotel  for  additional  clothing.  As  we  were  walk- 
ing along  Twenty-third  Street,  Mr.  Service  pointed  across  to 
the  building  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
remarking  that  it  was  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  We  had  heard 
of  the  expensive  erections  which  the  American  public  had 
erected  for  their  Christian  young  men,  and  of  Mr.  Moody's 
surprise  to  find  such  poor  accommodation  provided  for 
them  in  our  own  country ;  and  we  were  accordingly  prepared 
to  visit  this  establishment  with  interest.  We  found  it  to  be 
really  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  It  was  erected  a  few  years  ago 
at  a  cost  of  £60,000  of  our  money;  and  of  a  truth  there  is  some- 
thing to  show  for  the  sum.  There  are  twenty-five  apartments 
in  it  in  all,  including  gymnasium,  library,  lecture-room,  offices, 
&c.  The  visitor  finds  himself  in  a  large  reading-room  when  he 
enters  ;  and  we  observed  that  more  than  a  score  of  young  men, 
although  it  was  at  2  p.m.  that  we  walked  through  it,  were 
reading  the  news  of  the  day,  and  were  thus  enjoying,  for  their 
cheap  membership  ticket^  all  the  advantages  of  a  first-class  city 
exchange  hall.  A  few  of  the  youths  were  also  exercising 
themselves  in  the  gymnasium,  which  is  on  the  basement  floor 
of  the  building.  The  apparatus  seemed  all  to  be  of  the  best 
and  most  valuable  description — although  it  struck  me  that 
some  of  the  feats  which  I  saw  the  daring  gymnasts  perform 
were  somewhat  dangerous.  Doubtless,  however,  there  are 
instructors  in  attendance,  who  take  care  that  nothing  really 
hazardous  is  attempted.  The  public  hall,  capable  of  containing 
about  1,500  of  an  audience,  is  an  elegant  building,  being  fittea 
up  with  most  convenient  chairs,  for  the  audience  to  occupy. 
It  had  been  of  great  use  during  the  session  of  the  EvangeU(»l 
Alliance  in  New  York,  when  daily  meetings  had  been  held  in 
it  in  the  previous  summer.  We  left  the  building  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  Christian  people  of  New  York,  by 
erecting  such  an  edifice,  had  nobly  done  their  part  towards 
their  young  men ;  and  that  if  the  latter  preferred  the  haunts  of 
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vice,  it  could  not  be  said  that  they  did  so  because  the  paths  of 
virtue  and  well  doing  had  nothing  in  them  to  gratify  refined 
taste  and  a  love  for  agreeable  society. 

After  fortifying  ourselves  with  additional  clothing,  we  re- 
paired to  the  house  of  Mr.  Love,  the  excellent  city  missionary, 
of  whom  I  spoke  in  my  last  article,  and  to  whom  we  were 
indebted  for  our  visit  to  the  High  Bridge  Juvenile  Asylum* 
We  spent  a  very  agreeable  afternoon  in  the  bosom  of  his 
Christian  and  like-minded  family.  I  was  glad  to  observe  a 
fine  likeness  of  Dr.  Morison  hanging  in  his  best  room. 

After  tea  we  set  out  for  the  Steinway  Hall,  to  attend  the 
temperance  meeting,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Love  accompanying  us ;  for 
we  had  made  up  our  minds  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  that 
we  would  like  to  hear  how  the  temperance  cause  was  advocated 
in  New  York. 

Steinway  Hall,  like  the  Christian  Association  Building,  is  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  city.  We  found  it  to  be  both  large  and 
elegant — almost  as  large  as  our  City  Hall,  but  much  more 
ornamentally  fitted  up.  As  we  were  rather  before  the  time, 
only  a  few  of  the  front  seats  were  occupied  when  we  arrived ; 
hut  by  the  time  that  the  proceedings  had  fairly  commenced,  the 
great  hall  was  well  filled  with  a  most  respectable  assemblage, 
and  presented  a  truly  animating  appearance.  I  was  glad  at 
this,  because  I  had  heard  it  said  that  the  temperance  cause  was 
not  80  well  organized  across  the  water  as  it  is  with  us.  I 
certainly  could  not  have  come  to  such  a  conclusion  from  what 
I  saw  that  night  at  the  Steinway  HalL  Perhaps  the  size  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  meeting  were  to  some  extent  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  the  Hutcheson  Family  had  been  advertised  to 
sing  at  intervals  during  the  evening's  proceedings ;  but  how- 
ever they  had  been  attracted,  it  was  manifest  from  their  ap- 
preciative attention  and  applause  that  the  thousands  who  were 
present  were,  if  not  all  personally  abstainers^  warmly  sym- 
pathetic with  the  temperance  movement. 

Having  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Cuyler  and  Mr. 
Dunn  of  Boston,  during  their  visit  to  Scotland  in  1872, 1  sent 
my  card  into  the  ante-room  before  the  proceedings  began,  and 
was  immediately  summoned  by  Mr.  Dunn  into  the  chairman's 
presence.  Dr.  Cuyler  was  equally  cordial  in  his  greetings 
when  he  arrived ;  for  he  remembered  very  well  the  day  we 
had  spent  together  in  the  steam  yacht  of  John  Anderson,  Esq.^ 
on  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  The  chairman,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dodge,  a 
member  of  the  American  Congress,  called  upon  me  to  open  the 
meeting  with  prayer.  The  designation  which  he  gave  me 
when  he  pronounced  my  name  was  "  from  Glasgow,  Scotland." 
This  definite  particularization  of  place  arose  from  the  fact  that 
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there  are  several  Glaegows  in  the  United  States ;  so  that  if 
Scotland  had  not  been  appended,  my  name  when  announced 
would  not  have  had  the  enchantment  which  distance  lends^ 
either  to  the  view  or  the  visitor. 

The  speaking  was,  upon  the  whole,  remarkably  good.  The 
chairman  read  extracts  from  Lord  Claude  Hamilton's  speech 
on  the  Permissive  Bill,  and  rejoiced  that  such  sentiments 
were  being  heai'd  within  the  walls  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons.  Dr.  Cuyler  was  as  vivacious  and  interesting 
at  home  as  we  have  found  him  to  be  abroad.  At 
one  part  of  his  address  he  brought  down  the  applause 
of  the  house  by  defending  the  chairman  against  certain 
unwarrantable  charges  which  General  Butler  had  not 
long  before  made,  for  political  puiposes,  against  the  commercial 
&m  with  which  he  was  connected,  asserting  that  his  Christian 
character  had  emerged  from  that  fiery  trial  quite  pure  and  un- 
sullied. Mr.  Dunn  of  Boston  spoke  eloquently  and  hopefully 
concerning  the  Women's  Whisky  War  in  Ohio.  But  the 
speaker  who  impressed  myself,  and  evidently  impressed  the 
meeting  most,  was  a  gentleman  of  whom  I  had  never  heard 
before,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scudder,  of  the  Presbyterian  Churdi, 
Brooklyn.  Dr.  Scudder  informed  us,  in  the  course  of  his 
address,  that  the  diploma  which  he  had  gaiaed  was  a  medical 
one,  and  that  therefore  he  could  speak  with  some  little  authority 
on  the  medical  aspect  of  the  question.  He  was,  moreover,  a 
fine  specimen  of  a  teetotaller,  being  tall  and  athletic ;  and  when 
he  besought  his  audience  for  physical,  as  well  as  moral  and 
religious  reasons  to  be  abstainers,  his  words  seemed  to  fall  as 
weightily  on  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  as  blows  from  a  hammer 
wielded  by  his  powerful  arm  would  have  fallen  upon  heated 
•iron  on  the  anvil. 

I  must  not  forget  the  singing  of  the  Hutchesons.  Imagine 
two  brothers  and  a  sister  in  full  dress  standing  up  between  the 
speeches,  and  singing  temperance  melodies,  all  prophetic  of 
the  good  time  coming,*'  when  the  slavery  of  drink  would  be 
unknown — singing  with  the  sweetness  and  power  of  the 
first  aHistea  of  the  day,  and  evidently  sympathizing  with  the 
truths  they  were  singing  as  heartily  as  any  of  the  speakers  (for 
these  eminent  performers  are  warmly  attached  to  the  temper- 
ance cause);  and  my  readers  may  understand  how  entirely  the 
songs  gave  point  to  the  speeches,  and  acted  like  "feathers  for 
the  arrows  "  which  the  clergymen  had  shot  from  their  bended 
bows.  We  returned  to  our  hotel,  rejoicing  that  we  had  seen 
something  of  the  temperance  power  of  New  York,  as  we  had 
seen  of  her  Christianity  the  day  before.  And  thus  ended  our  last 
day  in  the  city  before  we  set  out  on  our  south-western  journey. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  May  12th,  we  took  leave  of  New 
York,  reserving  several  of  its  most  attractive  sights  for  the 
visit  which  we  hoped  to  be  permitted  by  a  gracious  Providence 
to  pay  it  after  our  return  from  the  far  west. 

Our  kind  firiend,  Mr.  Service,  accompanied  us  across  the 
ferry  to  Jersey  City,  and  saw  us  fairly  off  by  the  railway  for 
Philadelphia.  The  distance  is  92  miles ;  and  as  we  left  about 
half-past  8,  and  were  expected  to  arrive  at  the  city  of  Brotherly 
Love  about  1  p.m.,  my  readers  will  understand  that  trains 
do  not  run  in  America  at  the  break-neck  speed  which  is  so 
common  in  this  island  of  ours. 

What  may  be  called  the  suburbs  of  New  York  extends  fox 
several  miles  into  the  country.  When  we  at  length  got  out 
into  the  open  plain,  and  were  able  to  form  some  opinion  as  to 
the  state  of  cultivation  during  this  our  first  inland  ride  in  the 
United  States,  the  first  thing  that  struck  us  was  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  ground  was  left  altogether  untilled. 
Tracts  of  land  which  in  Britain  would  have  been  made  the 
most  of,  ^ere  allowed  to  lie  entirely  waste.  It  seemed  to  me 
that,  having  such  a  vast  continent  at  their  disposal,  the  farmers 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  at  any  rate,  had  determined  to 
cultivate  only  the  best  portions,  and  leave  all  those  that  would 
have  given  them  trouble  in  their  natural  virgin  condition. 

The  next  thing  that  seemed  peculiar  to  us,  as  we  drew  near 
any  village  or  town,  was  this,  that  the  houses  were  almost  all 
bmlt  of  wood.  This  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  poorer  tene- 
ments alone ;  for  elegant  self-contained  villas,  with  a  consider- 
able allotment  of  garden  ground  about  them,  were  so  con- 
structed. These  are  called  ''frame  houses,"  and  not  only  look 
handsome  when  well  finished  ofl^,  but  are  really  very  comfort- 
abla  We  found  thiis  description  of  dwelling-house  very  common 
aU  over  the  United  States.  Wood  is  so  plentiful,  and  so  much 
more  easily  worked  into  shape  than  stone,  that  we  need  not 
wonder  at  this  important  use  to  which  it  is  put.  We  would  be 
very  much  afraid  of  fire  if  we  lived  in  wooden  houses ;  but  the 
danger  leads  to  habitual  caution,  and  fewer  accidents  occur 
fi:om  this  cause  than  might  be  expected. 

We  now  began  to  experience  the  great  comfort  of  the 
American  railway  cars,  and  their  decided  superiority  to  our 
British  carriages.  The  passengers  are  not  shut  up,  as  with  us, 
in  little  boxes;  for  each  car  will  be  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
long.  A  passage  runs  down  the  centre  like  an  aisle  in  a  church. 
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with  seats  for  the  passengers  on  either  sida  Of  course,  these 
seats  are  small,  aflfording  accommodation  for  only  two  indi- 
viduals ;  but,  as  they  are  all  cushioned,  they  are  extremely 
comfortable.  Doubtless  the  republican  spirit  of  the  country 
has  led  to  the  arrangement ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  no 
first,  second,  and  third  classes  in  American  trains.  There  is 
only  one  class — namely,  the  first,  and  every  one  seems  able  to  pay. 
What  struck  us  much  during  our  whole  journey  was  this,  that 
we  saw  no  poor  people.  All  who  travelled  were  comfortable, 
well  dressed,  and  apparently  quite  able  to  bear  their  journey's 
expenses.  Only  once  did  I  see  a  woman  with  a  bare  head.  She 
had  a  child  with  her,  which  caused  her  some  toil  and  fotigue ; 
and  all  her  fellow-travellers  seemed  to  respect  her  as  being 
apparently  the  hard-working  wife  of  some  hard-working  man. 
Then,  at  the  end  of  each  car  there  was  every  convenience  for 
washing,  etc.,  in  a  little  room  which  was  portioned  off  for  the 
purjDose,  so  that  no  one  had  any  occasion  to  dread  the  length  of 
the  journey,  or  the  misery  of  being  uncomfortably  cooped  up 
and  confined  between  distant  railway  stations.  But  hark !  the 
bell  is  sounding  that  marks  our  approach  to  some  city  or  town, 
reminding  me  that  I  should  tell  my  readers  a  little  about  the 
towns  we  passed  through  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

First  of  all,  we  had  a  good  view  of  Newark,  nine  miles  from 
the  Hudson,  and  containing  upwards  of  105,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  celebrated,  among  other  things,  for  the  manufacture  of 
leather.  We  could  see  the  tanning-yards  running  up  from  the 
Passaic  River,  on  which  the  city  stands.  Then  we  passed  the 
city  of  Elizabeth,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  containing 
20,000,  and  New  Brunswick,  on  the  Raritan,  contaiidng  15,000 
inhabitants.  But  what  interested  us  most  of  all  was  a  distant 
view  which  we  got  of  Princeton,  48  miles  from  New  York,  and 
therefore  just  ctbout  half-way  to  Philadelphia.  It  is  only  a 
small  place;  but,  though  less  than  its  sister  towns  in  New 
Jersey,  it  excels  them  all  by  its  literary  and  historical  fame, 
even  as  little  Bethlehem  surpassed  its  neighbours  by  its  sacred 
iGsime.  We  could  see  in  the  distance  the  domes  and  towers  of 
the  celebrated  Princeton  College,  which  was  founded  in  1751, 
and  close  to  it  the  halls  of  the  Theological  Seminarj^  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  was  founded  in  1812.  A  gentle- 
man in  the  train  kindly  pointed  out  to  us  the  exact  position  of 
the  Uiiiversity,  calling  our  attention  especially  to  a  blue  cupola 
which  surmounted,  if  I  remember  aright,  the  Astronomical 
Observatory  of  the  College.  We  took  pleasure  in  remember- 
ing, as  the  cars  flew  swiftly  alon^,  that  a  distinguished  Scotch- 
man, Dr.  M'Cosh,  taught  moral  philosophy  there,  a  man  of 
liberal  heart  as  well  as  of  original  and  powerful  mind.  Prince* 
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toQ  also  enjoys  some  historic  celebrity  from  the  fact  that  in  its 
neighbourhood  General  Washington  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  British,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1777. 

But  another  object  of  great  interest  lay  yet  before  us  on  our 
way  to  Philadelphia.  At  noon  we  crossed  the  River  Delaware 
at  Trenton,  the  State  capital  of  New  Jersey.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Hudson  (which  indeed,  as  yet,  we  had  only 
seen  at  its  mouth),  this  was  the  first  great  American  river 
we  had  yet  looked  upon,  and  certainly  the  first  that  we  had 
crossed  by  a  bridge.  The  train  went  slowly  across,  doubtless 
more  out  of  regard  to  its  own  safety  than  out  of  any  respect  to 
the  majestic  river;  but  this  very  tardiness  of  progress  caused 
the  breadth  of  the  river  (about  a  quarter  of  a  mile)  to  look  even 
greater  than  it  was.  We  had  a  fine  view  from  the  bridge  of 
the  City  of  Trenton,  and  especially  of  the  State  House,  which 
is  100  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide.  Trenton  contains  23,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  victory  which  Washing- 
ton gained  over  the  British  a  few  days  only  before  that  at 
Princeton,  already  referred  to.  The  Trenton  victory,  however, 
is  rendered  specially  memorable  from  the  fiict  that  it  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  Hessian  troops  in  the  pay  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  defeated  by  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
On  this  account  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Americans  had  been 
specially  exuberant. 

The  origin  of  the  names  of  these  cities  and  rivers  is  interest- 
ing. We  smile  to  find  that  names  which  have  become  house- 
hold words  have  a  historical  origin  which  we  would  not  have 
suspected.  Thus  Trenton  was  named  after  a  Colonel  Treni 
who  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  1720.  The 
River  Delaware,  again,  gets  its  name  from  Lord  De  La  Ware, 
who  visited  the  bay  into  which  it  falls  in  1610.  The  Delaware 
has  a  course  of  300  miles  between  its  rise  among  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  bay  referred  to, 
which  it  reaches  40  miles  below  Philadelphia.  For  a  long  way 
it  forms  the  natural  boundary  between  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  and,  consequently,  when- 
ever we  had  crossed  its  ample  waters,  we  were  within  the  con- 
fines of  ibat  great  State  which,  named  after  its  first  proprietor, 
the  Quaker  legislator,  is  still  partially  surrounded  with  the 
halo  of  sacredness  which  attaches  to  his  name. 

We  saw  nothing  worthy  of  notice  after  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware till  we  found  ourselves  approaching  Philadelphia.  Wo 
had  a  good  deal  of  backing  and  winding  before  we  got  into  the 
railway  station,  in  the  course  of  which  we  had  a  view  of  a  great 
river,  which  we  thought  to  be  our  friend  the  Delaware  again ; 
but  it  turned  out  to  be  the  Schuylkil,  which  falls  into  the 
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Delaware  about  five  miles  below  Philadelphia.  And  thus  we 
are  reminded,  even  as  we  are  entering  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love,  of  the  reason  why  the  politic  Penn  chose  this  as  the  site 
of  the  capital  of  his  State — namely,  that  it  would  lie  between 
two  great  rivers,  and  thus  have  the  advantage  both  of  their 
ornamenting  beauty  and  their  yet  more  valuable  navigability. 

When  we  left  the  railway  carriage,  after  the  depot  had  been 
reached,  we  were  surprised  to  find  ourselves  accosted  by  two 
Glasgow  friends.  We  were  aware  that  Mr.  Richard  Macaulay, 
an  ofiice-bearer  of  Dr.  Morison's  church  and  Treasurer  of  the 
EXT.  Home  Mission,  haul  left  Glasgow  only  a  few  weeks  before 
us,  having  undertaken  a  voyage  to  the  United  States  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  We  had  indeed  heard  when  we  arrived 
in  New  York  that  Mr.  Macaulay  was  in  Philadelphia ;  but  we 
had  quite  forgotten  the  fact,  or  rather  we  had  concluded  that 
by  that  time  he  would  have  gone  father  south.  Judge,  then, 
of  our  surprise  when  we  found  our  friend,  with  the  Glasgow 
brother  with  whom  he  was  staying,  standing  on  the  platform 
to  receive  us.  Dr.  Morison  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  mani- 
festing brotherly  love  to  one  of  his  deacons  and  his  worthy 
beadle's  son,  Mr.  Critchley,  just  as  he  set  foot  within  the 
precincts  of  classic  Philadelphia.  Our  greetings  were  rather 
hurried,  as  a  street  car  was  passing  the  depot  at  the  time  by 
which  we  would  reach,  both  cheaply  and  expeditiously,  the 
hotel  we  had  fixed  to  stay  at; — so  we  left  our  friends  rather 
abruptly,  but  expecting  to  see  them  soon  again. 

The  car  in  which  we  fortunately  got  seated,  as  it  proceeded 
into  the  heart  of  Philadelphia^  evidently  passed  along  one  of 
the  principal  thoroughfEU-es.  There  were  two  things  that  im- 
pressed me  concerning  this  great  street  as  we  passed  along,  (1) 
that  as  many  of  the  goods  seemed  to  be  exposed  outside  of 
the  shops  as  were  left  inside,  or  at  any  rate,  that  a  possible 
purchaser  might  easily  inspect  any  article  which  he  wished 
to  select  without  going  inside ;  and  (2)  that  the  heat  seemed 
to  be  more  intense  even  than  that  which  we  had  experienced 
at  New  York.  The  Monday  had  even  been  chilly,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  latter  city,  but  there  was  no  chilliness  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  Tuesday.  The  street  had  a  baked  and 
arid  appearance.  Of  course  we  were  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
further  south,  and  it  began  to  be  manifest  &at  the  sun  would 
be  stronger  the  fisirther  south  we  went.  Evidently  if  the  heat 
of  Philadelphia's  brotherly  love  resembled,  even  approximately, 
the  heat  of  her  solar  luminary,  she  would  do. 

The  hotel  to  which  we  had  been  recommended  was  called 
the  Continental,  and  was  situated  in  Chestnut  Street  and  at 
the  corner  of  Ninth  Street    Whenever  we  entered  it  we 
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found  it  to  be  of  immense  proportions.  The  lobby  was 
actually  a  kind  of  street  or  arcade,  in  which  there  were  shops, 
where  both  salesmen  and  saleswomen  were  busily  engaged, 
and  all  in  the  employ  of  the  enterprising  proprietora  of  the 
Continental,  Messrs.  J.  E.  Kingsley  &  Co.  I  could  not  under- 
stand as  the  evening  advanced  why  so  great  a  crowd  seemed 
to  pass  and  repass  along  the  massive  floor  of  this  elegant 


kept  there  for  the  people  of  the  city,  quite  separate  from  the 
dining  hall  for  strangers,  which  was  on  the  floor  above. 

I  omitted  to  mention  the  usage  of  these  American  hotels 
on  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  traveller  when  I  gave  the  account 
of  our  reception  at  Brevoort  House,  New  York ;  but  I  may  as 
weU  do  it  here,  for  the  description  will  represent  what  hap- 
pened throughout  our  entire  American  tour.    Whenever  a 
traveller  enters  a  hotel  in  the  United  States  he  is  led  up 
to  a  bar  or  counter,  on  the  other  side  of  which  a  secretary 
is  standing  with  a  large  ledger  spread  out  before  him.  The 
traveller  is  expected  to  write  down  his  name  and  address  in 
this  great  book ;  and  as  there  is  generally  a  knot  of  loungers 
hanging  about,  he  is  pretty  certain  that,  whenever  his  back 
is  turned,  his  name  and  nationality  will  become  the  theme 
of  lively  conversation  and  remark.    I  observe  that  Anthony 
Trollope  complains  loudly  of  this  custom  in  his  book  of 
American  travels,  and  declares  that  in  several  instances  the 
cool  tobacco-chewing  idlers  actually  looked  over  his  shoulder 
as  he  was  inscribing  his  well  known  name.    The  more  par- 
ticular you  are  in  giving  your  address  the  better  for  "mine 
host for  you  run  every  chance  of  seeing  it  figuring  in  next 
day's  papers  among  the  distinguished  arrivals,  with  full  justice 
done  to  whatever  cabalistic  letters  you  may  have  been  rash 
enough  to  attach  to  your  name.    Dr.  Morison  seemed  anxious 
to  avoid  all  such  lobby  gossip  and  newspaper  notoriety,  for 
he  always  wrote  only  the  words  "James  Morison,  Scotland;'' 
and  as  I  never  preceded  but  always  succeeded  him  in  the 
entiy,  I  required  to  foUow  suit  in  that  rather  unsatisfactory 
generality.    Thus  the  newsmongers  all  over  the  American 
continent*  must  have  been  sadly  puzzled  to  find  out  who  and 
what  we  were.    Some,  I  dare  say,  might  think,  since  our 
dress  was  not  specially  clerical,  that  we  were  Scotchmen  who 
had  been  bitten  by  the  Emma  Mine,  and  were  travelling 
southward  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  retrieve  our  dilapidated 
fortunes.    However,  I  must  tell  the  Doctor  what  I  never  told 
him  before,  that  I  ventured,  I  will  not  say  how  often,  after 
I  had  written  my  own  name,  to  add  "  D.D."  to  his  on  the 
line  above.   My  only  anxiety  now  as  to  that  liberty  which  I 


was  a  great  restaurant 
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took  is,  that  some  of  the  curious  inn-keepers  or  inn-frequenters 
may  have  fancied  that  he  was  a  Good  Templar  District  Deputy 
on  his  way  west  to  see  how  the  tempemnce  cause  made  pro- 
gress in  the  United  States.  But,  in  tnith,  there  would  he  no 
great  harm  done  although  that  theory  had  been  entertained 
as  plausible,  and  had  even  carried  most  votes  among  the 
lobby-loungers  of  the  hostelry. 

Whenever  a  traveller's  name  is  fairly  inscribed  in  the  ledger, 
and  has  been  duly  scanned  by  the  secretary,  that  functionary 
immediately  selects  for  him  the  available  sleeping  apartments 
which  he  thinks  most  suitable.  We  always  asked  either  for 
a  double-bedded  room,  or  for  two  rooms  immediately  adjoining 
one  another,  and  we  were  almost  always  easily  accommodated! 
At  the  Continental  Hotel  in  Philadephia  our  apartments  were 
three  storeys  above  the  lowest  lobby,  and  whenever  they  were 
fixed  by  the  gentleman  in  authority,  he  gave  us  brass  keys 
with  the  numbers  of  the  rooms  stamped  on  a  brass  plate  at 
the  end  of  each  key  (another  invariable  usage),  and  committed 
us  to  the  care  of  a  waiter  of  African  descent,  of  gigantic  pro- 
portions, and  as  black  as  night.  Instead  of  lading  us  up 
the  wide  and  splended  staircase.  Sambo  knew  a  shorter  and 
a  more  convenient  way.  He  conducted  us  to  a  hoist  which 
stood  in  front  of  the  secretary's  table,  deposited  our  luggage 
there  as  well  as  ourselves,  pulled  a  bell  and  told  us  to  keep 
ourselves  quite  comfortable.  Gently  and  easily  we  began  our 
continental  journey,  not  horizontally  as  heretofore,  but  in 
peculiar  perpendicular  fashion.  We  emerged  on  the  fourth 
storey  quite  near  the  rooms  which  had  been  set  apart  for  us, 
and  which  we  found  to  be  convenient  and  comfortable.  I 
recollect  that  as  this  brawny  son  of  Ham  was  unpacking  my 
trunk  in  my  bed-room,  I  adventured  to  speak  to  him  both 
of  corporeal  and  spiritual  liberty.  "You  will  be  very  glad 
that  you  are  free  ? "  "  Yes,  Massa,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  free 
— a  very  good  thing."  "But  Jesus  mak:es  free  as  well  as 
Lincoln."  "  Yes,  Massa,  Jesus  has  made  me  free :  I  am  twice 
free."  I  hope  that  this  fine  statement  was  truthful  and 
sincere :  for  tne  negro  often  so  shapes  his  words  as  to  please 
the  traveller,  expecting  that  if  he  should  win  his  favour  he 
may  also  win  a  pecuniary  reward. 

The  Doctor  and  I  nearly  lost  ourselves  in  this  great  hotel 
when  we  descended  to  dinner  from  the  fourth  to  the  second 
storey.  The  Continental  is  six  storeys  high,  and  the  fronts 
which  is  turned  towards  Chestnut  Street,  is  actually  200  feet 
in  length. 

The  great  dining-room  we  found  to  be  certainly  a  splendid 
hall.   The  ceiling  was  lofty;  the  floor  of  elegant  mosaic;  and 
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many  guests  sat  every  here  and  there  at  separate  tables  which 
were  dotted  over  the  whole  space.  And  what  struck  us  as 
peculiar  was  that  all  the  waiters  were  black.  We  had  seen 
nalf-a-dozen  or  so  in  the  New  York  restaurant  to  which  I 
have  referred  in  a  preceding  chapter ;  but  here  more  than  a 
score  were  engaged  in  what  lam  certain  they  would  consider 
superior  and  more  refined  work.  Terence  tells  us  in  his  plays 
that  long  ago  Roman  slaves  used  to  boast  of  their  masters,  and 
measure  their  own  position  by  that  of  their  employers ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  men  of  colour  who  served  the  travellers 
in  the  first  floor  of  the  Continental  thought  themselves,  in 
more  senses  than  one,  above  the  men  who  served  the  ordinary 
Philadelphians  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  &ces  of  these  men  were  quite  a  study  to  me.  Some 
were  spruce,  dressy,  and  oven  good-looking ;  others  were  very 
plain,  and  apparently  regardless  of  their  personal  appearance. 
A  few  were  old  men,  worn  and  wrinkled.  Alas !  methought 
their  backs  had  been  familiar  with  the  lash,  and,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, bore  the  scars  yet  of  flogging  received  in  the  old  Egyp- 
tian days,  before  Lincoln,  like  Moses,  told  "  01*  Pharaoh  "  to 
let  the  people  ga  But  one  characteristic  was  common  to  them 
all — ^they  were  bom  waiters.  Some  men  are  bora  philoso- 
phers, and  othei-s  are  born  orators ;  but  the  darkey  seems  to  be 
a  bom  waiter,  he  is  so  agile  and  respectful  and  dexterous  at 
hia  work.  He  waits  well,  because  he  is  so  sharp  and  active, 
and  does  not  wait ! 

Another  thing  that  interested  and  even  amused  us  throughout 
our  entire  tour  was  the  number  of  dishes  that  were  brought  to 
OS  at  dinner,  and  even  at  breakfast ;  for  the  American  breakfast 
at  seven  or  half-past  seven  is  quite  equal  to  a  French  dejeuner, 
and  therefore  equal  to  an  ordinary  dinner.  Suppose  that  we 
had  pointed  out  on  the  bill  of  fare  that  we  would  like  a 
little  mutton  and  vegetables  and  dessert,  our  obliging  friend 
would  bring  the  mutton  in  one  pretty  little  round  dish,  pota* 
toes  in  anower,  peas  in  another,  and  the  dessert  in  yet  another. 
But  he  far  exceeded  his  commission.  "  Perhaps  Massa  would 
like  a  little  fish  to  begin  with,  or  a  little  fruit  between."  Then, 
**  Perhaps  he  would  end  with  a  little  ice-cream,  and  here  are 
a  few  strawberries ;  and  whether  would  Massa  take  a  cup  of 
tea  or  cofiee  to  close  with  ? "  And  all  the  time  the  attendant, 
whom  we  never  had  seen  before  and  would  never  see  again,  was 
smiling  most  good-naturedly ;  and  it  was  quite  plain  that  the 
more  you  took  from  him  the  greater  was  the  favour  you 
conferred  upon  him.  And  yet,  whether  you  took  less  or  more, 
the  'price  was  all  the  same.  Sometimes  the  Doctor  and  I 
would  have  about  five-and-twenty  dishes  round  us  before  our 
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repast  would  be  ended.  But  it  must  in  fairness  be  remem- 
bered that  the  dishes  were  very  small,  and  that  they  were  not 
always  exhausted. 

But  I  have  tarried  too  long  over  this  dinner.  We  sallied 
forth  into  Chestnut  Street  when  our  repast  was  ended,  bent 
upon  seeing  some  of  the  principal  sights  of  Philadelphia. 

The  streets  that  run  from  east  to  west,  that  is,  from  the 
Delaware  to  the  Schuylkil,  are  many  of  them  named  after 
trees,  such  as  Vine  Street,  Cypress  Street,  Chestnut  Street,  etc. ; 
while  those  which  run  from  north  to  south,  on  a  line  with  the 
two  rivers,  are  numbered  according  to  that  very  prosaic 
system  of  enumeration  described  in  our  third  chapter,  Ist 
Street,  2nd  Street,  3rd  Street,  etc.  These  streets  extend 
away  across  the  Schuylkil,  and  mount  up  as  far  as  No.  66th 
Street,  bidding  fair  still  to  increase. 

Well,  Dr.  Morison  and  myself  had  sauntered  down  Chestnut  i 
Street  from  where  it  is  cut  by  9th  Street  (the  position  of  our  ! 
hotel),  to  the  block  that  runs  between  5th  Street  and  4th 
Street,  when  a  fine-looking  young  man  ran  after  us,  without 
his  hat,  and  quite  in  an  excited  state.  He  exclaimed,  almost  i 
gasping  for  breath  after  his  race,  "Are  you  not  Glasgow  I 
gentlemen  ?  I  was  sure  I  haul  seen  your  faces  in  Glasgow  as 
you  passed  by  the  window  of  our  place  of  business ;  and  I 
asked  liberty  from  the  head  of  our  firm  to  go  out  and  see."  Of 
course  we  could  not  deny,  and  did  not  wish  to  deny,  that  we 
hailed  from  Glasgow ;  but  our  surprise  was  great,  and  we  were 
almost  tempted  to  surmise  that  there  must  be  some  special 
connection  between  our  home  city  and  the  city  of  Brotherly 
Love,  when  we  had  been  accosted  by  Glasgow  friends  at  the 
railway  station,  and  when  a  Glasgow  youth  had  recognised  us 
as  we  took  our  first  walk  on  the  streets  of  Philadelphia.  Our 
new  friend  was  Mr.  Francis  Pritty,  grandson  of  Mr.  rritty,  the 
well  known  jeweller  in  the  Glasgow  Arcade.  He  had  often 
heard  Dr.  Morison  preach  in  his  own  church,  and  had  heard 
me  address  an  open  meeting  of  a  lodge  of  Good  Templars.  He 
was  overjoyed  to  see  Glasgow  people  in  Philadelphia.  It 
made  his  heart  bum  with  delight.  "And,"  he  added,  "if  you 
will  only  wait  for  a  minute  on  the  pavement  I  will  run  back 
and  ask  permission  from  Mr.  Conover  (one  of  the  leading 
jewellers  of  the  city)  to  accompany  you  and  show  you  some  of 
the  chief  Philadelphian  sights.  We  were  only  too  glad  to  get 
a  Glasgow  cicerone  when  so  far  from  home ;  and  accordingly  we 
were  delighted  when  Mr.  Pritty  returned — ^but  this  time  with 
his  hat  on. 

Wo  had  not  far  to  walk  to  see  one  of  the  principal  attrac- 
tions of  Philadelphia    I  refer  to  the  State  lt)use,  or,  as  it  is 
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oftener  called,  the  Independence  Hall,  where  the  celebrated 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  passed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  thirteen  original  States  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776.  This 
great  building  has  its  front  to  Chestnut  Street,  but  stands  a 
Uttle  back  from  the  thoroughfare,  with  a  quadrangle  before  it, 
in  which  there  is  a  fine  statue  of  General  Washington.  On 
the  pedestal  I  read  for  the  first  time  an  inscription  which  is 
repeated  on  almost  all  the  statues  of  that  great  man,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  land:  "To  General 
Washington,  the  Father  of  his  country.  First  in  War,  First  in 
Peace,  and  First  in  the  Affections  of  the  people."  Undoubtedly 
such  a  testimonial  is  suggestive  of  a  celebrity  than  which 
there  cannot  weU  be  one  greater — ^inasmuch  as  he  who  enjoyed 
it  must  have  been  in  his  day  unsurpassed  at  once  as  a  Warrior, 
a  Statesman,  and  a  Man.  Statues  of  Lincoln  certainly  do  now 
vie  with  those  of  Washington  in  number  and  in  beauty ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that,  if  the  one  was  the  saviour  of  his 
country  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  other  was  its  saviour 
in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  And  if  Washington  had  this 
superiority  over  Lincoln,  that  he  served  his  country  on  the 
field  of  battle,  the  deficiency  is  almost  supplied  by  the  fact 
that  the  latter  literally  died  for  her  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin. 

The  wings  of  the  Independence  Hall  are  comparatively 
modem,  dating  as  they  do  from  the  year  1813 ;  but  the  centre 
edifice,  which  is  still  standing,  is  really  old  as  things  go  in 
America,  having  been  begun  in  the  year  1729  and  completed 
in  1734,  at  the  cost  of  £5,600.  The  building  was  used  as  a 
State  House  for  forty  years  and  more,  so  long  as  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  remained  under  Britis]i  rule ;  but  when  the  flag 
of  revolution  was  hoisted,  Philadelphia  became  the  capital  of 
the  new  republic,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  more  than  ten 
years,  that  is,  till  the  transference  of  the  honour  to  the  city  of 
Washington.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  first  momentous 
meetings  of  the  excited  Congress  were  held  in  the  very  edifice 
on  which  we  looked,  and  there  the  political  severance  of  the 
United  States  from  Great  Britain  was  really  effected.  This  is 
the  reason  why  Philadelphia  is  to  be  the  grand  centre  of 
attraction  when  the  Centenary  of  their  National  Independence 
comes  round  in  1876,  for  the  due  celebration  of  which  stupen- 
dous preparations  are  already  beginning  to  be  made. 

The  first  place,  of  course,  which  we  sought  out  on  entering 
the  State  House,  was  the  east  room,  where  the  celebrated 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  by  Congress  and 
filled.  The  furniture  and  paintings  in  the  room  have  been 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  very  position  they  occupied  in  that 
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celebrated  month  of  July,  1776.  The  Declaration  itself  is 
exhibited  to  visitors,  with  the  holograph  signatures  of  Jefferson, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams,  Roger  Sherman,  and  other 
leading  spirits  of  the  Revolution.  I  need  not  say  that  we 
gazed  on  this  historical  document  with  profound  interest.  The 
house  is  still  shown  in  Philadelphia  in  which  Jefferson  lodged 
when  he  wrote  the  first  draft  of  it ;  although  it  is  understood 
to  have  been  a  good  deal  altered  and  amended  in  committee, 
and  even  in  Congress,  by  Franklin,  Adams,  and  others. 

I  shall  here  quote  the  preamble  of  the  Declaration,  that  my 
readers  may  have  before  them  a  specimen  of  both  the  style 
and  the  spirit  of  the  courageous  men  who  rushed  to  the  front 
in  what  they  considered  to  be  the  day  of  their  country's 
oppression  and  distress : — 

<<When  ill  the  course  of  human  events  it  becomes  necessair  for  one 
people  to  dissolve  the  political  bonds  which  have  connected  them  with 
another,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  sepjmte  and 
equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  nature's  Qod  entitle  them, 
a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should 
declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

"  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men  are  created 
equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  invaluable 
rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

We  need  not  quote  further.  The  sentences  just  given  show 
that  the  bold  men  who  penned  them  were  determined  to  secede 
from  the  British  yoke.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  that 
memorable  sentence  of  the  Declaration  was  often  quoted  during 
the  anti-slavery  controversy  and  the  recent  Civil  War,  namely, 
that  "all  men  had  been  created  equal." 

The  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the  Declaration  is  taken  up 
with  charges  against  the  poor  King  of  England.  There  are 
actually  eighteen  long  successive  sentences,  each  beginning 
with  the  words  "  He  has  " — such  as,  "  He  has  sent  his  ships  to 
harass  our  commerce ; "  **  He  has  sent  his  soldiers  to  slay  our 
people ; "  "  He  has  imposed  heavy  taxes  on  our  food."  One  of 
these  sentences  alone  contained  seven  distinct  charges  of  op- 
pression and  injustice ;  so  that  there  was  some  warrant  for  the 
remark  which  a  critic  made  at  Uie  time,  that  "  poor  George  the 
lliird,  on  reading  the  American  Dedamtion  of  Independence, 
must  have  felt  himself  to  be  the  greatest  sinner  in  the  world.'' 
But  in  truth  his  ministers  weit3  to  be  blamed  as  well  as  him- 
self for  the  mistakes  committed  at  that  time — ^which,  however, 
have  all  been  over-ruled  for  good. 

We  saw  also  an  old  bell,  imported  from  England,  and  which 
was  ominously  cracked  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer  that  was 
being  used  for  the  purpose  of  trying  Uie  sound.   It  was  recast. 
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and  was  the  first  bell  rung  after  the  Declaratioa  of  Inde- 
pendence was  passed — whence  it  has  been  called  "Liberty 
BelL"  It  bears  the  following  inscription:  "Proclaim  liberty 
throughout  the  land  to  all  the  people  thereof."  It  may  thus 
be  used  by  preachers  of  the  Gospel  as  a  fine  illustration  of  that 
bell  of  jubilee  which  began  to  ring  at  Calvary  when  Jesus  died. 

I  should  perhaps  have  remarked  that,  while  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  passed  on  the  4th  of  J uly,  by  a  vote  of 
Congress,  it  was  not  till  the  18th  of  that  month  that  it  was 
ordered  to  be  inscribed  on  parchment,  and  solemnly  signed  by 
the  membera  of  Congress.  The  signing  actually  took  place  on 
the  2nd  of  August.  The  Declaration  was  publicly  read  at 
Philadelphia,  Trenton,  and  other  places. 

There  was  not  much  to  be  seen  in  the  old  State  House,  after 
we  had  inspected  the  Independence  Hall ;  and  as  we  expressed 
a  desire  to  visit  the  church  in  Philadelphia  in  which  Albert 
Barnes  had  preached,  and  in  the  vestry  of  which  he  had  written 
his  world-renowned  commentaries,  Mr.  Pi-itty  gladly  consented 
to  conduct  us  to  the  place.  On  our  way  we  passed  a  fine 
square,  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  the  State  House,  called 
Washington  Square.  It  has  four  principal  entrances,  and  is 
said  to  contain  a  greater  variety  of  forest  trees  than  any  other 
spot  of  land  on  the  American  continent. 

While  we  were  walking  along,  Mr.  Pritty  mentioned  to  us 
an  interesting  fact  as  to  the  enumeration  of  houses  in  Phila- 
delphia. Not  only  are  the  principal  streets  that  run  between 
the  two  rivers  named  after  trees,  in  the  way  already  indicated, 
while  those  that  run  the  whole  length  of  the  city  are  distin- 
guished by  figures ;  but  the  successive  houses  themselves  are 
very  pecuUarly  enumerated.  One  hundred  numbers  are  allowed 
for  each  block  of  houses — that  is  the  mass  of  buildings  that 
may  lie  between  the  cross  streets.  Thus,  suppose  I  should  be 
goii^  up  Chestnut  Street  with  an  envelope  in  my  hand,  con- 
taining the  address  of  a  friend  who  I  see  is  said  to  live  at  No. 
1711  Chestnut  Street.  The  system  of  enumeration  followed 
would  make  it  easy  for  me  to  find  out  my  friend.  For,  since 
100  numbers  are  allowed  for  each  block,  even  although  they 
may  not  be  all  required,  I  would  know  that  my  friend  Uved  in 
Chestnut  Street,  not  far  beyond  the  opening  where  17th  Street 
crosses  it.  Indeed,  since  the  first  house  past  17th  Street,  on 
the  right  hand,  would  be  numbered  1701,  and  the  first  on  the 
left  hand  1702, 1  would  imderstand  at  a  glance  that  my  friend's 
house  would  be  the  sixth  house  on  the  right  hand  in  Chestnut 
Street  after  I  had  passed  17th  Street.  And,  as  a  block  of 
houses  occupies  a  certain  specified  space,  the  distance,  as  well 
as  the  place  itself,  can  be  easily  calculated. 
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We  found  that  the  church  in  which  the  late  Albert  Barnes 
had  preached  looked  out  upon  one  of  those  fine  arboriferoas 


memoiy  deceives  me,  it  was  called  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  street  in  which  it  stood  had  fine  trees  on  its 
one  side.  The  edifice  seemed  to  be  a  large  one ; ;  but  as  no 
church  officer  apparently  lived  on  the  premises,  we  despaired  for 
a  while  of  gaining  admission.  At  length,  on  making  inquiry 
at  a  chemist's  shop,  I  found  that  the  beadle  kept  an  iron- 
monger's shop,  so  many  streets  away  and  so  many  doors  along 
the  street.  Dr.  Morison  and  Mr.  Pritty  remained  in  the  street 
till  my  return;  and  I  set  off  eagerly  in  quest  of  the  man  who 
made  keys,  and  also  was  the  keeper  of  the  key. 

The  ironmonger  was  out;  and  his  sonVas  so  much  a  matter 
of  fact  lad  that  he  could  not  understand  the  secret  of  my 
Barnes  hero-worship.  It  looked  to  me  as  if  the  key  of  the 
vestry  had  never  been  asked  for  before  for  a  similar  reason- 
as  to  which  I  would  remark,  The  more  the  pity ;"  for  I  would 
far  rather  see  the  house  where  the  man  laboured  for  forty 
years  who  had  excited  the  whole  American  Church  by  the 
noble  stand  which  he  had  made  for  a  liberal  and  world-wide 
Gospel,  and  who  penned  in  his  vestry  such  fervid  and  luminous 
expositions  of  scriptural  truth,  than  I  would  visit  ai'senals 
stored  with  arms,  or  fields  that  had  been  dyed  with  the  blood 
of  battle.  In  plain  truth,  the  beadle's  son  hinted  to  me  that 
he  could  not  leave  his  fatiier's  shop  lest  some  customers  should 
call ;  but  when  I  also  gave  him  the  hint  that  he  would  not  be 
unrewarded  for  his  trouble,  his  countenance  relaxed,  and, 
shutting  up  the  shop,  he  came  with  me  to  open  up  the  churcbi 
doubtless  wondering  much  in  his  own  mind  what  strangers 
from  Scotland  could  be  so  anxious  to  see  in  a  ministers 
robing-room. 

When  the  door  was  at  length  opened,  we  made  our  way  first 
to  the  vestry  or  session-house,  and  were  pleased  to  find  there  a 
good  likeness  of  Mr.  Barnes,  and  a  tolerably  large  library  ranged 
roimd  the  walls — ^the  very  books  in  English,  and  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  when 
at  his  work.  Advertised  unpretendingly,  as  being  designed 
only  for  the  use  of  Sabbath-school  teachers,  Mr.  Barnes's  notes 
on  the  New  Testament,  on  the  Psalms,  and  Isaiah,  &a,  have 
given  ministers  of  all  denominations  valuable  hints  for  use  in 
their  Sabbath-day  ministrations,  and  have  also  blessed  the 
souls  of  multitudes  of  private  Christians  who  have  perused 
them  for  their  own  profit  and  edification. 

Doubtless  our  readers  have  heard  the  anecdote  of  the  police- 
man who  arrested  Mr«  Barnes  shortly  after  the  commencement 
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of  his  ministiy  in  Philadelphia,  thinking  him  to  be  a  robber 
who  was  breaking  into  the  church  I  Mr.  Barnes,  like  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  did  all  his  extra  studying  before  breakfast,  thus  leaving 
hiiQself  free  for  his  directly  professional  duties  during  the  rest 
of  the  day.  We  felt  it  to  be  a  great  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
stand  in  that  vestry  and  look  upon  the  place  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  the  labours  of  so  great  and  so  good  a  man.  I  may 
here  remark,  in  passing,  that  it  seems  to  be  common  for  minis^ 
ters  all  over  the  United  States  to  study  and  almost  live  in 
their  vestries.  Although  they  may  not  have  a  manse,  the 
church  furnishes  this  room  for  them  well,  and  puts  in  a  good 
supply  of  critical  and  theological  books  for  reference, — ^which 
books,  from  the  fact  of  their  being  left  to  succeeding  ministers, 
seem  to  continue  to  be  the  property  of  the  church. 

There  was  one  little  curiosity  hung  in  a  glass  case  on  one  of 
the  walls  of  the  apartment  which  somewhat  interested  us.  It 
would  appear  that  an  association  of  neighbouring  ministers 
met  from  time  to  time  in  Mr.  Barnes's  vestry  for  literary  and 
spiritual  communion.  This  fellowship  meeting  was  quite  dis- 
tiuct  irom  presbyterial  deliberations,  and  at  a  different  time. 
The  eldest  minister  in  the  association,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Washington,  had  presented  to  the  body  a  staff  which  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  some  years  before  he  died.  This 
staff  was  regarded  by  the  brethren  as  a  precious  reUc,  because 
it  had  been  made  out  of  the  wood  of  the  oldest  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Barnes  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  describe  all  this  on  a  card  in  his  own  hand- writing, 
and  get  it  nailed  up  in  the  glass  case  along  with  the  venerable 
cane  bequeathed. 

When  we  passed  into  the  church  itself,  we  found  it  to  be 
large  and  commodious — ^to  all  appearance  an  edifice  that 
would  contain  2,000  people.  Some  of  the  pews  were  very 
finely  done  off,  and  plainly  were  occupied  by  people  who 


and  looked  around  us  upon  the  finely  painted  house.  I 
took  pleasure  in  thinking  that  the  commentaries  which  I  had 
read  at  home  with  so  much  interest  had  all  been  preached  to 
people  sitting  in  the  very  pews  before  me :  for  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  notes  wUch  Mr.  Barnes  wrote  in  his  vestry  of  a  morning 
were  used  by  him  as  the  basis  of  one  of  his  discourses  on  the 
Sabbath-day.  But  the  chapel  before  us  was  memorable  on  other 

Eunds.  It  is  well  known  that  after  Mr.  Barnes  had  published 
notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  he  was  libelled  for 
unsoundness  in  the  faith,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  view  of 
human  depravity  which  he  haa  given  when  expounding  the 
fifth  chapter  of  that  epistle.    The  whole  Presbyterian  Church 


We  went  up  into  the  pulpit. 
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was  shaken  to  its  centre ;  while  the  case  was  being  carried 
from  presbytery  to  synod,  and  fi*om  synod  to  general  assembly, 
Mr.  Barnes  advocated  the  universality  of  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  and  the  ability  of  man  to  believe  the  Gospel  when 
urged  upon  his  acceptance.  At  first  it  was  thought  sufficient 
that  a  sentence  of  suspension  for  a  year  should  be  passed  upon 
him ;  and.it  is  said  that  he  sat  with  beautiful  meekness  for  a 
whole  year  in  his  own  pew  hearing  others  preaxJi  whom  the 
general  assembly  had  appointed  to  fill  his  pulpit, — God's  word 
being  pent  up  all  the  time  like  "a  fire  in  nis  bones."  When 
the  year  of  his  enforced  silence  was  at  an  end,  the  best  people  in 
the  city  flocked  to  hear  him  open  the  lips  that  had  been  sealed 
— for  he  was  greatly  respected  in  Philadelphia  on  account  of 
his  consistent  life.  The  street  before  his  chapel  was  filled  with 
carriages,  and  there  was  quite  a  struggle  to  get  even  standing 
room  in  the  aisles  of  the  great  building.  It  was  generaDy 
expected  that  he  would  preach  a  controversial  discourse,  and 
inveigh  strongly  against  the  conduct  of  the  general  assembly ; 
but  he  took  no  notice  of  the  ill  treatment  which  he  had 
received,  and  contented  himself  with  preaching  a  plain  unim- 
passioned  discourse.  From  that  day  ne  rose  in  public  esteem 
immensely.  He  might  have  been  called  the  first  man  in  the 
city  ever  after ;  for  he  had  surprised  all  the  newspaper  editois 
(whose  reporters  were  sitting  ready  to  give  wings  to  his 
animadversions)  by  the  Christian  spirit  which  he  had  oisplayed 
It  is  indeed  true  that  the  ecclesiastical  strife  which  his  trial 
had  originated  did  not  end  with  his  year  s  suspension ;  for  it 
rolled  on  afterwards,  and  split  up  the  Presbyterian  Church 
into  the  Old  School  and  New  School  Presbyterians.  But 
that  did  not  at  all  lessen  the  respect  in  which  Mr.  Barnes 
was  held  in  the  city,  or  the  hold  wnich  he  had  on  its  inhabi- 
tants. Fortunately,  he  lived  to  see  the  two  parties  united  into 
one  powerful  church  again — although  the  trial  of  Professor 
Swing  at  Chicago,  at  the  very  period  of  our  visit,  threatened  to 
divide  and  disintegrate  the  denomination  once  more. 

When  we  had  visited  Mr.  Barnes's  church  we  returned  to 
our  hotel.  Mr.  Pritty  left  us  for  an  hour  or  two,  promising 
to  return  when  business  hours  were  over;  but  we  were  not 
left  without  guides,  for  we  found  that  Messrs.  Macaulay  and 
Critchley  were  in  waiting  to  escort  us  to  that  quarter  of  the 
city  in  which  they  lived.  .  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection 
of  the  remarkable  ride  between  Chestnut  Street  and  the  Fair- 
mount  Park  to  which  they  took  us.  We  travelled  for  several 
miles,  and  yet  it  was  but  a  small  portion  of  the  city  after  all 
which  we  saw;  for  Philadelphia  is  twenty  miles  long  fix)m 
north  to  south,  and  eight  miles  broad  from  east  to  west  The 
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population  in  1870  was  684,023,  and  as  its  annual  increase 
IS  estimated  at  25,000,  it  must  have  contained  nearly  800,000 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  Although  New  York  exceeds  it 
in  population,  it  covers  the  greatest  area  of  any  city  in  the 
Union.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  both  its  area  and 
its  population  have  been  swelled  up  to  their  present  extent 
by  the  unsparing  extension  of  the  city  bounds,  so  that  iJiey 
now  include  what  were  at  that  time  the  surrounding  suburbs. 
If  Glasgow  were  made  to  stretch  in  len^h  from  Tollcross  to 
Kenfrew,  and  in  breadth  from  PoUokshaws  to  Maryhill,  it 
would  not  be  far  behind  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  either 
as  to  the  number  of  its  citizens  or  its  dimensions  in  square 
miles. 

One  pecularity  in  the  city  was  this,  that  we  seemed  to  ride 
through  miles  upon  miles  of  houses  of  a  description  not  common 
in  this  country.  With  us  we  have  just  the  east-end  and  the 
west-end;  but  the  dwellings  to  which  I  refer  could  neither 
be  called  those  of  the  upper  or  the  lower  class.  All  self-con- 
tained, and  with  an  air  of  elegance  about  them,  they  would 
have  been  considered  in  Britain  the  residences  of  comfortable 
people ;  but  it  was  evident  from  their  immense  numbers  that 
they  belonged,  perhaps  the  most  of  them,  to  respectable  work- 
ing people.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  this  when  we  re- 
member that  wages  in  Philadelphia  are  high,  and  that  the 
factory  girls  may  be  seen  with  their  parasols  on  the  streets 
as  they  are  on  their  way  to  their  work,  as  much  for  show  as 
for  shade.  Yet  considerable  commercial  depression  was  felt 
in  the  city  at  the  period  of  our  visit,  for  things  had  not  been 
prosperous  with  them  since  the  crisis  of  the  year  before. 

Fairmount  Park  is  to  Philadelphia  what  the  Central  Park 
is  to  New  York — the  fashionable  promenade  and  carriage-drive 
of  which  the  whole  place  is  proud.  It  contains  2,264  acres,  and 
has  been  laid  out  on  both  sides  of  the  Schuylkil  river,  which 
are  connected  by  fine  bridges.  The  imposing  array  of  handsome 
equipages  which  entered  the  great  gateway  as  we  stood  near  it 
quite  impressed  us  with  an  idea  of  the  style  and  the  wealth  of 
the  more  affluent  Philadelphians.  The  park  itself  is  finely  un- 
dulating, embracing  a  wide  and  varied  landscape.  Here,  too^ 
monuments  in  honour  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  are  to  be 
found;  while  in  an  elegant  house  on  the  top  of  the  hiU  the 
traveller,  if  he  pleases,  may  inscribe  his  name  and  rest  his 
weary  feet.  We  were  yet  more  interested,  however,  in  the 
porter  lodge  at  the  entrance  to  the  park,  and  chiefly  on 
account  of  a  remarkable  painting  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
which  is  there  exhibited, — ^the  last  great  stand  which  the  armies 
of  the  South  made  against  the  armies  of  the  North  before  their 
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complete  surrender.  Indeed,  the  scene  represented  was  pain- 
fully vivid;  for  the  more  prominent  characters  x^ep©  so  life- 
like on  the  canvas,  and  the  scene  apparently  so  real,  that 
the  spectator  felt  as  if  he  was  looking  on  the  battle  itself, 
and  not  a  mere  representation  of  it.  I  was  not  so  much 
affected  by  the  sight  of  such  men  as  General  Grant  and 
General  Lee  on  horseback,  and  the  principal  officers  of  both 
armies,  but  what  touched  me  most  was  the  front  line  of  the 
combatants  of  each  army  met  in  a  deadly  hand-to-hand  and 
foot-to-foot  encounter.  The  artist  had  depicted  them  with 
every  nerve  strained  to  the  utmost,  and  there  was  one  man 
of  gigantic  stature  on  the  Northern  side  whose  was  perhaps  the 
most  striking  figure  of  all.  This  man,  we  were  told,  not  only 
got  out  of  the  mel^e  uninjured,  but  was  actually  a  citizen  of 
Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  He  had  sat  for  his 
portrait  to  the  artist,  who  also,  if  I  mistake  not,  waa  resident 
in  the  city.  The  hero,  it  was  said,  frequently  came  and  looked 
at  the  picture  of  the  battle,  and  declared  it  to  be  very  well 
executed. 

We  went  to  visit  Mr.  Critchley's  house,' which  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  park,  in  what  with  us  would  be  called 
a  suburb  of  the  city,  but,  in  the  aU-comprehensiveness  of 
American  municipalities,  was  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  city 
itself.  We  had  a  pleasant  talk  about  Scotland  and  Glasgow, 
and  regretted  that  our  stay  in  so  great  a  town  and  in  so  kind 
a  household  was  necessarily  so  short.  Our  two  friends  came 
to  see  us  off  in  the  tramway  car,  which  started  quite  near  the 
district.  After  that  we  had  taken  our  seats  in  the  vehicle 
it  went  off  the  rttils,  and  a  good  many  bystanders  helped  to 
put  the  heavy  vehicle  on  again.  Mr.  Macaulay  assisted  at 
the  operation,  and  merrily  remarked  as  we  drove  oflT  that  he 
would  tell  in  Glasgow,  when  he  got  home,  that  we  had  got 
off  the  rails  in  Philadelphia  and  he  had  helped  to  jm^     rigni ! 

When  we  got  back  to  the  Continental  we  found  that  Mr. 
Pritty,  true  to  his  promise,  was  kindly  waiting  our  return. 
As  Dr.  Morison  was  tired  and  wished  to  rest,  he  allowed  me 
to  set  out  alone  on  an  excursion  with  our  young  friend,  on 
which  my  heart  had  been  set  the  whole  afternoon — ^namely, 
to  see  the  river  Delaware  as  it  sweeps  past  Philadelphia,  and 
cross  over  to  the  other  side.  Fortunately  a  steam  ferry-boat 
was  just  about  to  start,  when  we  got  down  to  the  broad  river's 
brink,  for  Camden  Town,  on  the  opposite  side,  a  town  on  the 
New  Jersey  shore,  containing  20,000  inhabitants.  Two  islands 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  called  Smith's  Tsland  and  Windmill 
Island,  imparted  some  picturesqueness  to  the  scene.  We  sailed 
through  |he  narrow  passage  between  them,  and  took  a  short  walk 
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up  the  main  street  in  Camden  Town,  while  the  ferry-boat  waited 
for  its  quarter  of  an  hour.  Mr.  Pritty  explained  to  me  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  between  the  Camdenites  and 
the  Philadelphians,  both  because  the  latter  thought  the  former 
less  polished  than  they  were,  and  also  because,  during  the  war, 
the  New  Jersey  sentiment  was  more  universally  anti-slavei-y 
than  that  of  Pennsylvania.  The  shades  of  evening  were  de^ 
scending  fast  as  we  steamed  back  to  the  harbour  of  Phila- 
delphia. We  could  still  see  the  broad  river  both  above  and 
below  the  city  in  the  dim  twilight ;  and  a  great  British  steam- 
ship, which  had  just  come  up  that  day  and  had  newly  dropped 
its  anchor  in  the  stream,  reminded  me  not  only  that  there  was 
much  modem  communication  between  the  Clyde  and  the 
Mersey  and  the  Delaware,  but  that  nearly  two  hundred 
years  ago  William  Penn,  the  founder  of  the  state,  had  arrived 
from  England  and  cast  anchor  there.  It  was  on  the  27th  of 
October,  1681,  that  the  brave  Quaker  landed  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  great  tract  of  country  which  still  bears  his  name. 
Charles  II.  was  in  debt  to  his  father.  Admiral  Penn,  to  the 
extent  of  £16,000 ;  and  being  unable  to  pay  the  sum  in  money, 
he  was  glad  to  yield  to  the  importunity  of  the  son,  and  give 
him  instead  that  sweep  of  territory  which,  having  belonged  pre- 
viously to  the  Swedes  and  the  Dutch,  had  ultimately  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  British  Crown.  Fired  both  with  religious 
zeal  and  republican  enthusiasm ;  anxious  to  found  on  the  great 
Transatlantic  Continent  such  a  Utopia  as  the  pens  of  Plato 
and  Sir  Thomas  More  had  pictured  out,  where  men  would  be 
free  to  make  laws  and  woi-ship  the  Deity  as  their  consciences 
dictated,  this  wonderful  man,  who  united  in  himself  the  qualities 
of  statesman,  evangelist,  and  philanthropist,  had  issued  his  ad- 
vertisements to  the  English  nation,  and  had  invited  those  who 
loved  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  follow  him  to  the  new 
land  of  freedom.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight,  soon  after  his 
arrival,  when  he  solemnly  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  all  who, 
had  preceded  him  on  the  soil,  and  who  were  now  his  tribu- 
taries. The  Dutch  and  the  Swedes,  and  chiefly  the  Red 
Indians,  were  there — the  Leimi-Lenape,  the  wandering  people 
— represented  by  Taminent,  their  chief  man,  with  a  horn 
woven  into  his  head-dress  in  token  of  good  will.  The  amphi- 
theatric  sweep  in  the  forest  is  still  shown  near  Philadelphia, 
where  they  ail  entered  into  a  firm  compact  that  there  would 
be  no  war  among  them ;  and  that  if  ever  a  red  man  injured  a 
white  man,  or  a  white  man  a  red,  the  matter  would  be  referred 
to  umpires  for  peaceful  arbitration,  and  then  ''buried  in  a 
bottomless  pit  for  ever," — the  only  treaty,  says  Voltaire,  that 
"  ever  was  ratified  without  oath  and  never  was  broken !  '*  It 
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was  thus  that  the  peaceful  Gospel  of  Christ  reigned  in  the 
heart  of  Penn  200  years  ago,  and  overflowed  in  living  water 
upon  the  virgin  soil  of  Pennsylvania.  Happv  world  if  his 
spirit  had  been  universal!  Happy  world  when  his  spirit, 
or  rather  his  Master's,  shall  everywhere  have  undisputed  sway ! 
But,  see !  the  twilight  has  deepened  into  total  darkness ;  uie 
lights  that  bum  for  two  miles  along  the  harbour  of  Philadel- 
phia are  now  dLstinctly  visible,  the  shores  draw  near,  and  we 
disembark.  And  here,  for  the  present,  my  narrative  must  end 
I  expect  in  next  article  to  give  an  account  of  our  visit  to 
the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Pittsburg. 


EVOLUTION  AND  GOD. 

In  our  former  article  we  gave  some  account  of  Evolution,  and 
of  those  development  theories  of  which  it  is  the  latest 
expression.  We  also  entered  at  some  length  into  the  just 
relations  of  religion  and  science,  conceding  the  right  of  science 
to  free  and  unfettered  investigation  in  its  own  legitimate 
domain ;  but  holding  it  amenable  to  criticism,  without  lienefit 
of  scientific  privilege,  and  stript  of  all  authority  due  to  mere 
scientific  eminence,  the  moment  it  transcended  its  ovm  province 
and  made  free  and  reckless  raids  into  higher  and  holier  fields. 

Professor  Tyndall,  in  that  Presidential  Address,  at  Belfast, 
which  has  given  such  general  and  just  offence,  not  only  failed 
as  by  a  mere  sin  of  omission  to  recognize  a  Great  First  Cause ; 
but  while  standing  face  to  face  with  the  gi*eat  problem  of 
existence,  positively  denied,  and  even  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
Creation,  pronounced  Evolution  from  the  molecule  to  be  the 
history  of  all  known  being,  and  declared  any  power  ulterior  to 
this  to  be  "  absolutely  inscrutable." 

This  was  naturally  accepted  as  a  rank  denial  of  theism ;  and 
accompanied  as  it  was  by  an  avowal  of  materialism,  with  its 
supposed  molecular  virtues,  to  the  exclusion  of  Creation,  and  of 
a  knowable  God,  as  the  sole  solution  of  being,  what  other  con- 
clusion was  possible  ? 

Repeatedly,  since  the  Address  was  delivered,  has  Professor 
Tyndall  taken  occasion  to  advert  to  the  criticism  to  which  he 
has  been  subjected,  in  a  spirit  of  remonstrance  or  of  explanation. 
A  few  weeks  after  the  British  Association  Meetings,  he  deli- 
vered a  lecture  in  Manchester  on  "  Crystalline  ana  Molecular 
Forces,"  towards  the  dose  of  which  he  expressed  himself  in  the 
following  significant  vein : — 

"  Perhaps  I  may  bare  expressed  myself  too  strongly  in  calling  these  beau- 
tiful experiments  astouisfauig.    StiU,  depend  apon  it^  the  revelatioos  of 
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science  are  not  in  the  least  degree  calculated  to  lessen  our  feeling  of 
astonishment  We  are  surrounded  by  wonders  and  mysteries  everywhere. 
I  have  sometimes — not  sometimes,  but  often — in  the  springtide  watched 
the  advance  of  the  sprouting  leaves  and  of  the  grass  and  of  the  flowers,  and 
observed  the  general  jov  of  opening  life  in  nature,  and  I  have  asked  myself 
this  question — Can  it  be  that  there  is  no  being  or  thing  in  nature  that 
knows  more  about  these  matters  than  I  do  ?  Do  I,  in  my  ignorance,  repr^ 
sent  the  highest  knowledge  of  these  things  existing  in  this  universe  ? 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  man  who  puts  that  question  fairly  to.himself, 
if  he  be  not  a  shallow  man,  if  he  be  a  man  capable  of  being  penetrated  by 
a  profound  thought,  will  never  answer  the  (question  by  professing  that 
creed  of  atheism  which  has  been  so  lightly  attributed  to  me.'' 

These  sentiments  were  received  with  "loud  cheers,  which 
were  again  and  again  renewed."  He  ended  his  lecture  with 
the  following  words,  which  are  also  worthy  of  citation  as  a 
noble  and  much  needed  assertion  of  the  fealty  we  owe  to  tinith : 
— "  I  am  afraid  that  many  of  the  fears  that  are  now  entertained 
on  these  subjects  really  have  their  roots  in  a  kind  of  scepticism. 
It  is  not  always  those  who  are  charged  with  scepticism  that 
are  the  real  sceptics — (hear,  hear,  and  cheers),  and  I  confess 
it  is  a  matter  of  some  grief  to  me  to  see  able,  useful,  and 
courageous  men  running  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth  wringing 
their  hands  oVer  the  threatened  destruction  of  their  ideals.  I 
would  say  (if  I  dared)  to  such  men — I  would  exhort  them  to 
cast  out  this  scepticism,  for  this  fear  has  its  root  in  scepticism  ; 
in  the  human  mmd  we  have  the  substratum  of  all  ideals.  As 
surely  as  string  responds  to  string  when  the  proper  note  is 
sounded,  so  surely  when  words  of  truth  and  nobleness  are 
uttered  by  a  living  human  soul  will  these  words  have  a 
resonant  response  in  other  souls,  and  in  this  faith  I  abide,  and 
in  this  way  I  leave  the  question."  Somewhat  later,  on  issuing 
the  seventh  thousand  of  his  Presidential  Address,  he  replies, 
in  a  revised  preface,  to  the  various  censures  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected,  and  he  subjoins  the  text  of  the  above  named 
lecture  on  "  Crystalline  and  Molecular  Forces."  We  shall  cite 
a  passage  from  this  at  a  subsequent  stage. 

Meanwhile,  we  cannot  regard  him  as  having  materially 
mended  his  case  by  any  of  these  subsequent  explanations.  We 
have  failed  to  discover  in  them  any  recognition  as  yet  of  a 
personal  God.  The  "Absolutely  inscrutable"  is  still  left  in 
impenetrable  mystery.  Traces  of  Design,  which  speak  on  eveiy 
hand  of  an  aU-wise  and  benevolent  creative  Intelligence, 
continue  as  before  not  only  unacknowledged,  but  disallowed 
their  native  significance.  And  the  conception  of  creation 
continues  to  be  grossly  caricatured  as  "anthropomorphism, 
which  regards  each  successive  stratum  &s  a  kind  of  mechanical 
bench  for  the  manifestation  of  new  species."   No  Bible  reader 
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needs  to  be  told  how  utterly  this  misrepresents  the  inspired 
ideal  of  creation.  "  God  spake  and  it  was  done."  "  He  up- 
holdeth  all  things  "by  the  word  of  His  power."  "  In  Him  we 
Kve  and  move,  and  have  our  being."  Everywhere  the  sacred 
writere  attribute  every  natural  phenomenon  to  the  incessant 
working  of  the  Invisible 

"  Who  lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent ; 
Spends  undivided,  operates  unspent ;  ^ 

who,  in  short,  is  the  Life  of  all  living,  the  Cause  of  all  causes, 
the  Being  of  beings,  the  God  of  gods.  In  fact,  they  so  represent 
creation  as  to  leave  room  for  as  much  evolution  as  science  can 
fairly  make  out,  with  the  addition,  which  it  is  strange  any 
should  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  He  who  thus  "  worketh 
all  in  all "  is  a  personal  and  paternal  God. 

Under  this  radical  vice,  Design  is  of  course  denied  by  the 
entire  school,  for  to  admit  Design  is  to  admit  a  Designer.  This 
Darwin  disallows,  says  Tyndall:  "Not  because  he  is 
unacquainted  with  the  numberless  exquisite  adaptations  on 
which  this  notion  of  a  supernatural  artificer  has  been  founded. 
His  book  is  a  repertory  of  the  most  startling  facts  of  this  descrip- 
tion," Then  aJl  the  more  stumbling  is  his  astounding  faculty 
of  ignoring  Design  and  a  Designer.  Tyndall  further  says  of 
Darwin;  "It  is  the  mind  thus  stored  with  the  choicest 
materials  of  the  teleologist  [i.e.,  of  the  man  who  traces  Design 
that  rejects  teleology,  seeking  to  refer  these  wonders  to  natura 
causes.  They  illustrate,  accordingly,  to  him,  the  method  of 
nature,  not  the  '  technic '  of  a  man-like  artificer."  That  is, 
they  illustrate  the  method  of  nature  to  the  exclusion  of  a 
pereonal  and  designing  God.  For  wo  make  no  account  of  that 
phrase  "  man-like,"  so  often  thrust  in,  as  if  by  way  of  blind ; 
for  who  ever  affirmed  that  God  works  like  man  ?  And  why 
obtrude  such  apparently  qualifying,  but  really  irrelevant,  and 
blinding  phrases  when  there  is  no  recognition  in  any  sense 
either  of  God  or  of  His  work?  We  can  educe  nothing  from  these 
representations  but  what  has  been  pointedly  formalized  by 
another  critic,  who  thus  puts  it :  "  Nature  is  God,  and  Darwin 
is  His  prophet." 

When  Creation  and  Design  are  thus  ruthlessly  denied,  it  is 
vain  to  look  for  any  recognition  of  a  personal  God  in  that 
repellent  phrase,  "  absolutely  inscrutable."  If  this  is  all  that 
is  to  be  said  of  the  ulterior  rower  that  lies  behind  all  pheno- 
mena in  their  ultimate  analysis  of  Force ;  if,  as  Tyndall  affirms, 
"the  whole  process  of  Evolution  is  the  manifestation  of  a 
Power  absolutely  inscrutable  to  the  intellect  of  man" — then, 
farewell  to  God !— farewell  to  theistic  faith,  to  trust,  to  rev- 
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erence,  to  worsliip,  to  religion  in  any  sense,  in  any  form,  for 
personal  God  there  is  none.  That  phrase,  "  absolutely  inscrut- 
able,'*.  blots  him  out  of  being  for  us  utterly ;  and,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  whether  religious  or  merely  speculative,  Matter, 
peculiarly  endowed,  is  all  we  can  ever  know.  The  last  analysis 
for  us  is  that  little  primordial  ceU  the  Professor  speaks  of,  and 
which  he  compares  to  an  oil  drop  suspended  between  alcohol 
and  water ;  and  with  that  we  must  be  content.  If  we  cast  a 
longing  look  farther,  we  are  face  to  face  with  this  spectre 
of  "absolutely  inscrutable/*  What?  we  wistfully  reply,  are 
we  to  be  arrested  and  turned  back  on  the  very  threshold  of  the 
most  interesting  and  momentous  question  of  all  ?  You  may  be 
here  as  far  as  science  can  carry  you  ;  but  science  is  not  our  only 
eye;  we  have  philosophy,  we  have  reason,we  have  indestructible 
intuitions  which  soar  far  beyond  the  loftiest  flight  of  science, 
which  dive  far  below  its  profoundest  depth,  which  range  far 
over  and  above  its  farthest  ken.  No,  rejoins  the  voice;  science 
is  alL  The  positive  results  we  have  to  give  on  evolvent  matter 
are,  to  man,  the  Ultima  Thule  of  aU  possible  knowledge  of 
being.  What  Sardanapalus  said  of  death,  we  say  of  our  ultimate 
scientific  analysis — "  Beyond  this,  nothing ! "  Aught  personal 
beyond  this  is  a  dream ;  aught  creative,  a  mechanic's  bench ; 
aught  real  in  the  pei-vadingj power,  "absolutely  inscrutable." 
If  it  be  so,  then  farewell  to  God,  and,  with  him,  to  all 
reverence,  feith,  and  trust!  As  Principal  Caird  forcibly 
says,  "I  cannot  bow  before  this  blank  inscrutability,  of 
whom  you  help  me  neither  to  affirm  nor  deny  anything,  and 
for  whom,  therefore,  I  can  feel  no  rational  reverence.  I  cannot, 
will  not,  submit  my  will  to  that  of  which  I  know,  and  can 
know,  nothing ;  of  which,  or  of  whom,  I  cannot  tell  whether,  if 
I  did  know  him,  the  proper  attitude  might  not  be — not  love, 
and  veneration,  and  obedience — ^but  resistance  and  abhorrence." 
{Unity  of  the  Sciences,  p.  37.)  Mr.  Mivart,  an  eminent  Evolu- 
tionist, but  a  religious  one,  surely  utters  an  all  but  self-evident 
truth  when  he  affirms  that,  "  without  a  belief  in  a  personal  God 
there  is  no  religion  worthy  of  the  name;"  and  yet  to  this 
Professor  Huxley  —  little,  we  think,  to  his  credit  —  replies, 
"This  is  a  matter  of  opinion,"  Strauss  professed  great  venera- 
tion for  his  impersonal  "Universum,"  and  aflTected  some  in- 
dignation when  this  profession  failed  to  gain  credence;  but 
before  any  man  of  intelligence  and  common  sense  can  attach 
the  smallest  importance  to  such  protestations,  human  language, 
and  human  nature  along  with  it,  must  be  constructed  anew. 
Protest  what  they  like,  and  delude  themselves  as  they  may,  these 
Evolutionists,  who  bar  up  our  way  with  their  dictimi  of 
"absolutely  inscrutable/'  are  simply  chargeable,  in  the  words  of 
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Coleridge,  with  "  untenanting  creation  of  its  God,"  and  are  well 
touched  off  by  Mrs.  Browning  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  A  pagan,  kissine,  for  a  step  of  Pan, 
The  wild  goat's  hoof-print  on  the  loamy  down. 
Exceeds  our  modem  thinker  who  turns  back 
The  strata — ^granite,  limestone,  coal,  and  clay. 
Concluding  coldly  with,  Here's  law !  where's  Grod  ?  " 

We  do  not  grudge  them  whatever  they  can  make  out  on 
Evolution;  but  let  them  keep  to  their  own  proper  ground- 
Even  there  they  will  have  enough  to  do,  on  their  own  showing, 
to  make  good  their  footing.  Professor  Huxley  candidly  says : 
The  significance  of  persistent  types,  and  of  tiie  small  amount 
of  change  which  has  taken  place  even  in  those  forms  which 
can  be  shown  to  have  been  modified,  becomes  greater  and 
greater  in  my  eyes  the  longer  I  occupy  myself  with  the  biology 
of  the  past"  {Critiques  and  Adareasea,  1873).  Professor 
Haeckel,  another  and  strong  Evolutionist,  admits  that  there  is 
no  experimental  evidence  in  its  favour  on  the  vital  point  of 
spontaneous  generation;  but  denies  the  possibility  of  disproving 
this,  and  assumes  it  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Evo- 
lution. Necessary  it  clearly  is;  for  Evolution  begins  witli  the 
assumed  nebular  vapour,  or  cosmic  gaa,"  as  the  Germans  call 
it,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  usually  ascribed  to  Laplace, 
but  really  originated  by  Kant ;  in  terms  of  which,  change  after 
change  went  on  till  inorganic  matter,  in  some  way  utterly 
unknown  to  experience,  struck  out  life,  which  developed  itself 
from  lowest  forms  up  to  man.  On  its  own  scientific  ground, 
then,  and  on  its  own  confession,  there  are  wide  and  yawning 
gulfs  which  must  be  bridged  over  by  mere  theoretic  assump- 
tion. On  such  slippery  footing  it  is  rather  too  much  to  erect 
their  catapults  and  battering  rams  for  the  subversion  of  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  all  the  religions  of  the  world. 

Huxley,  in  a  certain  sense,  admits  Design ;  but  it  is  a  sense 
that  stops  fatally  short  of  that  consistent  conception.  Ho 
says:  "It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  there  is  a  wider 
Teleology  (doctrine  of  Design),  which  is  not  touched  by  the 
doctrine  of  Evolution,  but  is  actually  based  upon  the  funda- 
mental proposition  of  Evolution.  That  proposition  is,  that  the 
whole  world,  living  and  not  living,  is  the  result  of  the  mutual 
interaction,  according  to  definite  laws,  of  the  forces  possessed  by 
the  molecules,  of  which  the  previous  nebulosity  of  the  universe 
was  composed.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the 
world  lay,  potentially,  in  the  cosmic  vapour ;  and  that  a  sufficient 
intelligence  could,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the 
molecules  of  that  vapour,  have  predicted,  say,  the  state  of  the 
fisbuna  of  Britain  in  1869,  with  as  much  certainty  as  one  can 
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say  what  will  happen  to  the  vapour  of  the  breath  in  a  cold 


word.  The  cup  of  Tantalus  reaches  our  very  Hps,  but  is  made 
to  stop  short  there.  As  much  evidence  is  adduced,  and 
testimony  borne,  to  the  principle,  and  in  part  to  the  very  fact, 
of  Design,  as  to  require  only  one  thing  more  to  complete  the 
conception — ^namely,  the  intelligent  Designer;  but  this  needful 
complement  is  withheld.  An  intelligence,  real  or  supposed, 
understands  the  traces  of  Design ;  but  no  intelligence  is  so  much 
as  hinted  at  as  planning  the  assumed  evolutionary  system. 

The  result  is  evident.  Had  "  the  whole  object  of  science 
been,"  as  Huxley  affirms,  "  simply  to  reduce  the  fundamental 
incomprehensibilities  to  the  smallest  possible  number,"  no  one 
could  have  objected ;  all  would  have  said,  Amen !  But  God 
being  studiously  ignored,  and  the  caveat  of  "  absolutely  inscru- 
table "  being  set  up  as  a  warning-post  in  the  face  of  all  who 
would  go  in  quest  of  Him  in  those  fields  under  the  guidance 
of  their  higher  reason,  these  philosophers,  imless  they  very 
materially  mend  their  language,  must  bear  the  responsibility  of 
abetting  downright  atheism.  While  all  around  them  religious 
men  feel  impelled  to  exclaim  with  Richard  Baxter,  *'  Cannot 
ye  see  Him  whom  all  the  world  revealeth,  and  hear  Him  whom 
all  the  world  proclaimeth?"  they  maintain  a  studied  and  omin- 
ous silence,  or  utter  the  dissentient  caveat — "absolutely 
inscrutable ! "  There  is  nothing  left  for  us,  then,  but  what  the 
great  German,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  so  graphically  depicts  in  his 
well  known  travesty  of  the  atheism  of  his  time :  "  I  travelled 
through  the  worlds,  I  mounted  into  the  suns,  and  flew  with  the 
galaxies  through  the  wastes  of  heaven ;  but  there  is  no  God. 
I  descended  as  far  as  being  casts  its  shadow,  and  looked  into 
the  abyss,  and  cried.  Father,  wherei  art  thou  ?  But  I  heard 
only  the  eternal  storm,  which  no  one  guides ;  and  the  gleaming 
rainbow  from  the  west,  without  a  sun  that  made  it,  stood  over 
the  abyss  and  trickled  down.  And  when  I  looked  up  towards 
the  immeasurable  world  for  the  divine  eye,  it  glared  down  on 
me  with  an  empty,  black,  bottomless  eye-soclcet ;  and  eternity 
lay  upon  chaos,  eating  it,  and  re-eating  it.  Cry  on,  ye  discords ! 
cry  away,  ye  shadows,  for  God  is  not.'*  All  this  comes  from 
science  pretending  to  be  all,  when  it  is  only  a  part,  and  that 
by  far  the  most  insignificant  This  little  part  puts  out  its 
other  and  finer  eye,  and  tells  us  to  do  the  same,  saying: 
Look  only  to  matter ;  nought  else  can  be  known.  And  yet 
were  all  science  made  a  blank  to-morrow,  there  man  would 
stand  erect,  in  his  vntuitional  faith,  in  the  indestructible  energy 
of  his  higher  reason,  far  less  able  to  rid  his  mind  of  a  God  than 
to  rid  the  heavens  of  the  sun,  or  wink  that  zenith  sun  into 
darkneea  _ 


winter's  day.' 


Not  one 
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On  the  being  of  a  God  we  may  begin  a  step  too  high,  by  affirm^ 
log  with  Des  Cartes  that  the  idea  is  immediate  and  native  to  the 
human  mind ;  or  we  may  begin  too  low,  on  the  commonplace 
level  of  the  understanding,  by  attempts  at  logical  demonstration. 
These  we  regard  as  utteny  valueless  for  convincing  the  atheist; 
tor  already  he  resists  infinitely  higher  light,  and  such  demon- 
strations are  at  best  but  partial,  or  abstruse,  and  in  some  points 
open  to  question.  To  the  devout  theist,  however,  they  may 
be  of  great  value  for  confirmation  and  illustration.  "The 
reality  of  the  Divine  Existence,"  well  remarks  Professor 
Calderwood,  "  is  a  truth  so  plain  that  it  needs  no  proof,  as 
it  is  a  truth  so  high  that  it  admits  of  none."  (Handbook  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  p.  228.)  If  we  may  not  say  that  it  is  given  in 
consciousness,  we  can  confidently  affirm  what  is  the  next  thing  to 
it,  that  it  is  given  as  with  the  light  of  seven  suns  in  the  domain 
of  the  higher  Reason.  On  this  side,  we  look  with  open  fiice  to 
the  Infinite.  Like  the  sunflower  to  the  orb  of  day,  humanity 
in  healthful  development,  and  in  its  every  blossom,  turns 
instinctively  and  of  necessity  to  the  living  and  life-giving  God. 
What  exceptions  there  are  seldom  fail  to  parade  themselves. 
These  are  at  most  but  few;  and  these  few  are  at  best  but  ques- 
tionable. In  any  case,  they  are  only  such  exceptions  as  go  to 
prove  the  rule.  In  everything,  even  to  the  denial  of  our  own 
existence,  men  haye  been  found  to  hazard  any  proposition, 
however  outrageously  absurd  ;  and  it  were  strange  indeed, 
considering  the  moral  obliquity  of  man,  if  some  "  fool "  were  not 
found  in  every  age  to  wink  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  full- 
orbed  sun  into  darfiiess,  as  he  "  says  in  his  heart,"  or  with  tongue 
or  pen  (as  Shelley  literally  does  in  his  Queen  Mab),  "  there  is 
no  God." 

Avowed  atheism  could  no  farther  go  than  when,  under  the 
frenzy  of  the  firat  French  Revolution,  men  openly  defied  the 
Supreme,  and  wrote  on  the  gateway  into  their  sepulchres, 
"  death  is  an  eternal  sleep  " ;  and  yet,  even  before  the  climax 
of  that  frenzy  had  been  reached,  the  thing  was  felt  to  be 
intolerable,  and  Robespierre  persuaded  the  Convention  to 
"  decree  "  {dicriter,  so  they  phrased  it),  "  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being,"  and  also  *'  that  prime  consoler  "  {ce  principe 
conaolaieur),  "  the  immortality  of  the  souL"  All  this  was 
formally  proclaimed,  amid  ostentatious  ceremonies,  at  the  so- 
called  ''Feast  of  the  Supreme  Being" — ^which  a  historian 
pronounces  "the  shabbiest  page  of  human  annals,"  and  at  which 
the  dictator,  "  in  sky-blue  coat,  and  black  breeches,  frizzled  and 
powdered  to  perfection,"  delivered  an  oration  which  has  been 
called  "  the  scrafi;giest  prophetic  discourse  ever  uttered  by  man." 
(Carlyle's  Frenm  Revolviwn,  part  III,  b.  vi.,  ch.  4.) 

And  now,  as  we  have  seen,  we  have  a  new  ^|g(5lS(^®^ 
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— thanks  to  the  sowings  of  Comte,  Mill,  and  the  others,  in  the 
fomis  of  Positivism,  of  Utilitarianism,  of  Evolutional  Mate- 
rialism. And  some  German  thinkers  have  given  it  a  tongue, 
especially  the  late  David  Strauss,  with  that  imperaonal,  dead, 
dumh,  clay  idol  of  his  which  he  put  in  God's  place,  and  named 
«  UniveiBum,"  or  The  All. 

To  one  of  these  sceptical  leaders  let  us  briefly  advert.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  in  his  various  writings,  but  more  articulately  in 
his  posthumous  Essays  and  Autobiography,  has  left  us  in 
no  doubt  in  regard  to  his  creed.  "  I  am  one,"  he  says,  "  of  the 
very  few  examples  in  this  country  of  one  who  has  not  thrown 
off  religious  belief,  but  never  had  it."  We  will  not  do  him  the 
injustice  to  believe  of  him,  even  on  his  own  testimony,  anything 
of  the  kind.  Indeed,  he  elsewhere  tells  us  the  direct  contrary. 
He  makes  no  secret  of  the  compulsion  exerted  upon  him  by  his 
Rhadamanthine  father,  whose  hatred  of  revealed  religion 
amounted  to  ferocity.  And  ho  himself  is  his  own  witness  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  ancient  adage,  ''Expel  nature  with  a 
pitchfork,  still  it  will  retmn,"  religion  was  stUl  left  with  him, 
which  first  sought  a  vehicle  in  Wordsworth,  and  afterwards  in 
his  own  wife,  whom  he  idealized  into  a  sort  of  divinity.  He 
also  honours  Jesus  as  "  a  model  for  imitation,  available  even  to 
the  absolute  unbelievers,"  and  one  **that  can  never  more  be 
lost  to  humanity  " ;  but,  as  if  to  prevent  his  outside  position 
from  being  by  any  possibility  misunderstood,  he  patronizingly 
says, "  ReSgion  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  a  bad  choice  in 
itching  on  this  man  as  the  ideal  representative  and  guide  of 
umanity;  nor  even  now  would  it  be  easy,  even  for  an  un- 
believer,  to  find  a  better  translation  of  the  rule  of  vii'tue  from 
the  abstract  into  the  concrete  than  to  endeavour  so  to  live  that 
Christ  would  approve  our  life."  Of  course,  the  supematuiul  is 
here  entirely  eliminated  from  the  man  of  Nazareth,  as  fi^om  all 
religion  itself,  which  Mill  assigns,  along  with  poetry,  to  the 
imagination  and  feelings  in  their  idealizing  mood.  The  essence 
of  religion,"  he  says,  "  is  the  strongest  and  earnest  direction  of 
the  emotions  and  desires  towards  an  ideal  object,  recognized  as 
of  the  highest  excellence,  and  as  rightfully  paramount  over  all 
selfish  objects  of  desire.  This  condition,"  he  makes  bold  to 
add,  "  is  fulfilled  by  the  religion  of  humanity  in  as  eminent  a 
degree,  and  in  as  high  a  sense  as  by  the  supernatural  religions^ 
even  in  their  best  manifestations,  and  far  more  so  in  many  of 
their  others."  The  result  is  that  "  the  whole  domain  of  the 
supernatural  is  thus  removed  from  the  region  of  belief  into  that 
of  simple  hope.'* 

A  religion  so  low-pitched,  in  the  hands  of  the  hiero- 
phant  of  Utilitarianism,  makes  very  easy  account  of  the 
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origin  of  moral  desert.  In  his  Examination  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  philosophy,  he  says  (p.  513),  "From  our  earhest 
childhood,  the  ideas  of  doing  wrong  and  of  punishment  are  pre- 
sented to  our  mind  together,  and  the  intense  character  of  the 
impression  causes  the  association  between  them  to  attain  the 
highest  degree  of  closeness  and  intimacy.  The  only  ideas  pre- 
sented have  been  those  of  wrong  and  punishment,  and  an  inse- 
parable association  has  been  created  between  these  directly, 
without  the  help  of  any  intervening  idea."  But,  query,  Whence 
came  the  punishment  ?  Of  Mahomet  propagating  his  religion 
by  the  sword,  it  has  been  pertinently  asked,  But  how  came 
he  by  his  sword  ?  There  must  have  been  something  behind  it 
of  a  very  vital  nature  to  account  for  its  existence  and  doings; 
and  so  in  this  case  of  the  punishment.  The  above  passage  is 
the  veriest  bathos  even  of  speculative  drivelling.  It  takes  a 
philosopher  to  write  such  nonsense  as  that.  Oh  the  simplicity 
of  free  thought !  Oh  the  credulity  of  unbelief !  And  yet  it  is 
very  sobriety  and  wisdom  compared  with  its  author  a  interpre- 
tation of  natural  theology — ^that  of  a  great,  but  short  of 
almighty  and  in  many  respects  imperfect  God.  But  let  Mill 
speak  for  himself :  "The  notion  of  a  providential  government 
by  an  Omnipotent  Being  .for  the  good  of  his  creatm-es  must  be 
entirely  dismissed.  Even  of  the  continued  existence  of  the 
Creator  we  have  no  other  guarantee  than  that  he  cannot  be 
subject  to  the  law  of  death  which  affects  terrestrial  beings,  since 
the  conditions  which  produce  this  liability,  wherever  it  is  known 
to  exist,  are  of  his  creating.  That  this  being,  not  being  omni- 
potent, may  have  produced  a  machinery  falling  short  of  his 
intentions,  and  which  may  require  the  occasional  interposition 
of  the  maker  s  hand,  is  a  supposition  not  in  itself  absurd  nor 
impossible,  though  in  none  of  the  cases  in  which  such  inter- 
position is  believed  to  have  occurred  is  the  evidence  such  as 
could  possibly  prove  it ;  it  remains  a  simple  possibility,  which 
those  may  dwell  on  to  whom  it  yields  comfort,"  &c.,  &c.  This 
Creator,  being  imperfect,  must  have  been  himself  created,  and 
the  entire  problem  of  existence  must,  on  principles  like  these, 
remain  for  ever  unsolved. 

These  and  all  sentiments  of  the  like  atheistic  purport  go  to 
tear  up  the  pillars  not  only  of  religion,  but  of  morality,  of 
society,  of  all  obligation,  of  all  public  security,  and  pave  the 
way  to  universal  anarchy  and  chaos.  It  is,  of  course,  only 
when  they  have  gone  sufficient  lengths  that  these  tenible 
results  appear.  Such  lengths,  as  we  have  seen,  they  have 
reached  in  human  history,  and  may  reach  again.  Human 
nature,  however  cruelly  experimented  upon,  never  fails;  for 
decree  what  men  may,  it  is  ushered  into  the  world  fresh  with 
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every  new-bom  child,  and  is  found  more  or  less  articulately, 
always  and  everywhere,  to  "  cry  out  for  God,  for  the  living 
God."  Hence  the  well  known  saying  of  the  French  sage : 
"  S'il  n'y  avait  pas  un  Dieu,  il  foudrait  Tinventer  " — "  Were 
there  not  a  God,  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  him."  Even 
the  sceptical  Voltaire  weds  this  sentiment  to  verse,  and  expands 
it  in  the  following  words:." Consult  Zoroaster  and  Minos,  and 
Solon,  and  the  sage  Socrates,  and  the  great  Cicero  ;  they  have 
all  adored  a  master,  a  judge,  a  father.  That  sublime  system  is 
necessary  to  man.  It  is  the  sacred  bond  of  society,  the  first 
foundation  of  holy  equity,  the  curb  of  the  wicked,  the  hope  of 
the  righteous.  If  these  heavens,  despoiled  of  their  august 
imprint,  could  ever  cease  to  manifest  it,  if  Ood  did  not  exist,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  invent  him"  *  Even  atheists,  in  their 
very  atheism,  bewray  the  divine — ^for  as  certain  as  they  are 
human  they  have  in  them  the  divine :  as  the  poetess,  in  lines 
partly  quoted  in  our  last,  finely  says  of  the  Eoman  atheistic 
poet>  Lucretius : — 


Human  nature,  then,  fi-om  its  great  deeps  of  faculty  and 
feeling,  and  from  its  every  expanse  of  branch  and  blossom, 
looks  with  open  face  to  God.  We  have  already,  in  our  former 
article,  mentioned  that  three-fold  division  of  mind  to  which 
all  mental  phenomena  may  be  exhaustively  reduced — ^Think- 
ing, Feeling,  and  Willing.  Each  of  these  looks  to  God,  "  cries 
out  fen:  the  living  God."  How  far  this  holds  true  of  each,  it  is 
of  great  interest  to  inquire.  But  on  a  point  like  this,  if  we 
say  anything,  we  must  say  a  good  deal  more  than  we  have  at 
present  space  for.  We  must  tiierefore  prolong  our  discussions 
over  yet  another  article. 


Who  dropped  his  plummet  down  the  broad 
Deep  universe,  and  said — No  God  I 


Diyinely  the  Divine,  and  died, 
Chief  poet  on  the  Tiber  side." 


J.  G— G. 


No.  2. 
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No.  XXIV. 

Having  now  described  at  length  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
separation  from  their  former  communions  of  what  might  be 
called  the  thirteen  original  churches  which  went  to  form  the 
Evangelical  Union,  and  having  also  described  how  it  was  that 
the  banner  of  the  three  great  Universalities  was  hoisted  in  the 
cities  of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen,  and  new  churches 
formed  there  in  connection  with  the  young  religious  movement, 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  prosecute  the  narrative  further 
with  that  minuteness  of  detail  hitherto  observed.  We  have 
shown  how  the  ball  was  set  a-roUing.  Our  readers  may  them- 
selves imagine  how  it  continued  to  roll,  and  continued  to  grow. 
All  Scotland  had  now  heard  of  the  kindred  theological  con- 
tentions in  the  Secession  and  Congregational  chui-ches ;  and 
societies,  about  thirty  in  number,  as  we  have  seen,  extending 
from  Forres  in  the  north  to  Galashiels  in  the  south,  had 
already  declared  in  favour  of  the  "new  views."  The  outline  of 
the  new  denomination  had  been  fairly  sketched.  All  subse- 
quent progress  has  simply  been  the  filling  up  of  that  initial 
programme,  or,  in  other  words,  tiie  results  that  might  have 
oeen  expected  to  flow  from  that  doctrinal  upheaval,  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  describe.  All  that  remains  for  us  to  do 
is  simply  to  tell  succinctly  how  the  Evangelical  Union  came  to 
take  root  in  a  few  other  important  localities,  to  give  some  notes 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  body  since  the  period  of  its  formation, 
and  define  the  attitude  which  it  maintains  towards  the  other 
denominations  of  Christians  in  the  land. 

We  have  already  seen  how  an  Evangelical  Union  church 
was  formed  in  the  town  of  Greenock,  through  the  labours  of  the 
Rev.  A.  C.  Rutherford.  The  brethren  there  met  for  several 
years  in  the  old  Independent  Church,  Sir  Michael  Street,  which 
they  purchased  and  repaired.  In  1865  they  erected  a  fine 
modem  edifice  in  the  west  end  of  the  town.  The  church  has 
prospered  for  several  yeai-s  exceedingly  under  the  ministry  of 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Davidson,  one  of  Dr.  Morison's  earliest 
students,  who  came  in,  after  the  events  of  1844,  from  the  Con- 
gregational side  of  the  house.  Mr.  Davidson  has  proved  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  popular  ministers  of  the  Evangelical 
Union. 

The  E.U.  flag  was  not  unfurled  in  Dundee  till  January  1848. 
The  gentleman  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  opening  up  an 
entrance  for  the  new  denomination  into  that  important  town 
was  John  Baxter,  Esq.,  a  member  of  Ward  Street  Chapel  (1*** 
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Rev.  Dr.  Russell's).  He  warmly  sympathized  with  the  State- 
ment of  the  nine  students,  and  felt  called  upon  to  do  what  in 
him  lay  to  let  his  fellow-townsmen  know  about  the  doctrines 
which  had  been  condemned,  but  which  he  believed  in  his  heart 
to  be  the  very  truth  of  God.  The  body  has  been  enabled  to 
sustain  an  interest  ever  since  in  Dundee  with  vaiying  fortimes. 
At  present  there  are  two  E.U.  churches  there — ^the  first  in 
Reform  Street,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  William 
Hamilton,  M.A.,  and  the  second  in  Lindsay  Street,  under  the 
Rev.  Peter  M'Nish. 

Dr.  Morison  preached  in  Paisley  at  a  comparatively  early 
date.  The  chief  Mends  of  the  movement  purchased  the  old 
Low  Church,  which  was  at  that  time  imoccupied.  They  have 
worshipped  in  it  ever  since.  The  substantial  building  has 
recently  been  made  very  comfortable,  by  extensive  and  ex- 
pensive improvements.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  report 
that  the  church,  at  the  period  at  which  we  write,  is  in 
a  very  prospering  condition.  Their  first  minister  was  the 
Rev.  A.  M.  WiLson,  who  was  translated  from  Ayr  in  1845 ; 
and  their  present  minister  is  the  Rev.  Alexander  Wilson, 
ordained  there  in  1870.  A  thriving  church  has  also  existed  in 
the  adjoining  village  of  Barrhead,  since  the  early  days  of  our 
ecclesiastical  struggle. 

The  brethren  who  had  joined  the  Independent  body  in  the 
south-eastern  districts  of  Scotland  embraced  almost  to  a  man, 
the  world-wide  views  of  the  grace  of  God,  which  had  been 
advocated  by  the  leaders  of  the  Evangelical  Union.  The 
earnest  labours  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Rutherford,  of  Kelso  (now 
Dr.  Rutherford  of  Newcastle),  doubtless  contributed  to  this 
result.  The  churches  in  Kelso,  Hawick,  Melrose,  Jedburgh, 
and  Selkirk,  besides  that  in  Galashiels  already  referred  to,  may 
all  be  classed  in  this  list.  The  pastor  of  the  church  at  Melrose 
(Rev.  Mr.  Crombie),  has  filled  his  present  charge  for  twenty- 
one  years.  The  church  at  Hawick  has  lately  shown  its  own 
vigour,  as  well  as  its  love  to  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  David  Hislop, 
BA.,  by  building  him  a  fine  manse — ^an  example  which  other 
churches  in  the  denomination  would  do  well  to  follow. 

The  church  in  Perth  was  not  formed  till  the  year  1856.  By 
that  time  the  Evangelical  Union  Home  Mission  had  begun  its 
work;  and  through  its  agency  several  important  fields  have 
been  opened  up,  in  which  good  fruit  has  been  reaped.  The 
movement  in  Perth  was  one  of  the  first  which  the  Home  Mis- 
sion inaugurated.  This  important  society  has  owed  much,  for 
manv  years,  to  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  of  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Riddell,  a  gentleman  who  has  helped  largely  in  this  way  to 
extend  the  Evangelical  Union  cause  in  Scotland.   The  church 
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in  Perth  was  carefully  and  diligently  nursed  by  its  first  pastor, 
Bev.  William  Adamson,  now  of  Buccleuch  Street,  Edinburgh, 
a  man  of  much  intellectual  power,  and  to  whom  the  Union 
is  indebted  in  many  ways.  Its  present  minister,  the  Kev. 
Robert  Finlay,  is  also  greatly  encouraged  in  his  work. 

Time  would  fail  us  to  particularize  the  origin  and  progress 
of  all  the  churches  now  in  connection  with  the  Evangelical 
Union.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  original  thirteen  have  been 
increased  to  eighty-two,  at  the  date  at  which  we  write.  These 
are  studded  all  over  the  country,  from  the  island  of  Shapinshay 
in  the  Orkney  group,  in  the  north,  to  Dalbeattie,  in  Dumfries- 
shire, in  the  south  of  Scotland ;  and  from  Eyemouth  in  the  east 
of  Scotland,  to  Ayr  in  the  west. 

Our  movement  being  essentially  a  Scottish  one,  has  not 
made  much  advancement  in  England,  as,  indeed,  it  could 
not  be  expected  to  do.  Besides  Kendal,  already  referred  to, 
a  church  was  formed,  at  a  very  early  date,  in  Carlisle, 
chiefly  through  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  the  late 
Sir  Wilfrid  L  awson,  Bart.,  which  still  flouiishes.  More 
recently — in  1868 — a  third  church  was  received  into  the 
Union,  located  in  Harpurhey,  a  suburb  of  Manchester,  which 
prospers  exceedingly,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Mitcnell.  This  Society  is  not  only  in  full  ecclesiastical  con- 
nection with  us,  but  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  our  doctrines 
and  aims.  We  owe  it  indirectly  to  the  piety  and  zeal  of  the 
late  Rev.  E.  Weeks,  of  Harpurhey,  a  warm  friend  of  our 
cause. 

In  the  year  1853  an  Evangelical  Union  Church  was  formed 
in  Belfast,  chiefly  through  the  ardour  of  some  Scottish  friends 
of  the  movement,  who  had  removed  their  residences  to  the 
sister  isle.  John  M.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  of  that  town,  cordially 
espoused  the  doctrines  of  the  new  denomination ;  and  it  was 
largely  through  the  influence  of  his  purse  and  social  position 
that  the  connection  found  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  there. 
At  present  two  vigorous  churches  represent  the  Union  in  the 
Metropolis  of  Ulster,  occupying  handsome  edifices  of  their 
own,  and  respectively  under  the  pastorates  of  Revs.  George 
Cron  and  Alexander  Denholm.  Our  body  owes  this  further 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Belfast,  that  it  was 
through  the  loyalty  to  our  principles  of  his  sons  when  they 
were  resident  at  Winona,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  on  the 
North  American  Continent,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  were  made  aware 
of  the  similarity  of  religious  belief  that  obtained  between  them- 
selves and  the  Evangebcal  Union  of  Scotland.  Thus  a  hi4>py 
correspondence  was  commenced,  both  by  epistles  and  delegated 
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representatives,  firom  which  the  best  results  have  flowed,  and 
may  be  expected  to  flow. 

As  to  the  general  progress  of  the  connection  since  its  origin 
and  formation,  besides  the  increase  of  churches  alre^y 
detailed,  we  would  name,  among  the  causes  of  congratulation,  the 
removal  of  Dr.  Morison  from  Kilmarnock  to  Glasgow,  in  October 
1851.  Although  unwilling  to  leave  his  beloved  church  in  that 
Ayrshire  town,  when  solicited  to  come  to  Glasgow  in  1844,  the 
Doctor  had  gradually  been  brought  to  see  that  it  would  be  for 
the  interests  of  the  denomination,  in  more  ways  than  one,  that 
he  should  be  settled  in  that  city,  which  is  really  the  Metropolis 
of  Scotland,  in  so  far  as  population  and  commercial  importance 
are  concerned.  The  result  has  proved  that  the  step,  although  not 
taken  without  hesitation  and  anxiety,  was  in  reality  wise  and  well 
ordered.  Not  only  is  the  North  Dimdas  Street  Church,  over 
which  he  was  called  to  preside,  prosperous  and  influential ;  but 
there  are,  while  we  write,  seven  churches  of  the  Evangelical 
Union  in  <}lasgow,  with  nine  pastors,  since  two  of  them  are 
collegiate  charges.  Glasgow,  moreover,  is  felt  to  be  a  more 
convenient  centre  for  the  Theological  Academy  which  meets 
there  in  the  autumn  of  every  year,  and  in  the  instruction  of  which 
Dr.  MorLson  is  assisted  by  three  earnest  and  beloved  brethren. 
Nor  has  Kilmarnock  meanwhile  sufiered;  for  the  large  church 
which  the  youthful  warrior,  as  we  have  seen,  carried  with  him 
through  his  harassing  ecclesiastical  troubles,  has  now  grown 
into  two  influential  churches,  which  both  prosper  under 
the  masculine  ministries  of  the  Revs.  William  Bathgate  and 
Robert  BLislop. 

Mr.  Morison  had  made  his  mark,  as  an  accomplished  theo- 
logian, in  Glasgow,  as  early  as  the  year  1847,  by  the  delivery, 
in  Blackfriars  Street  Church,  of  a  series  of  week  evening 
lectures  on  the  Ninth  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
These  were  subsequently  published,  with  a  learned  preface  on 
the  history  of  the  literature  of  the  chapter,  and  were  favour- 
ably reviewed  by  the  British  Banner,  Hogg' a  Instructor,  and 
other  Journals.  More  recently,  Dr.  Morison  has  published  his 
Exposition  of  the  Third  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  his  Commentaries  on  the  Gbspels  of  Matthew  and  Mark, 
which  have  given  him  a  high  place  among  the  theologians  and 
critics  of  the  day,  and  have  done  much  to  remove  me  preju- 
dices which  had  existed,  in  many  minds,  against  himself  and 
the  denomination  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  found.  Sev- 
eral other  works  have  been  published,  from  time  to  time,  by 
other  honoured  brethren,  calculated  to  produce  a  similar  effect ; 
but  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  detail. 

For  some  years  after  1844  there  was  a  little  jealousy  of  the 
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Evangelical  Union  on  the  part — ^not  so  much  of  the  ministers, 
as  of  the  laity— of  the  Congregational  churches  who  had  been 
separated  from  the  Congregational  Union,  on  account  of  their 
liberal  views.  Inasmuch  as  Dr.  Morison  and  his  brethren  still 
adhered  so  far  to  Presbyterian  polity  as  to  manage  their  church 
business  by  a  session  or  bench  of  elders  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose (although  thoroughly  independent  ab  extra),  it  was  thought 
by  some  zealous  Congregationalists  that  their  principles  would 
be  compromised,  if  they  joined  the  Evangelical  Union.  But,  as 
years  rolled  on,  it  was  found  that  such  fears  were  ^oundless,  and 
that  the  Evangelical  Union  churches  were  as  truly  independent 
as  those  of  the  Congregational  Union,  either  of  Scotland  or  of 
England  and  Wales.  Eventually  all  the  ministers,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  churches,  joined  the  Evangelical  Union, so 
that  not  the  slightest  jarring  on  the  point  of  church  government 
now  remains.  And  even  in  the  one  or  two  instances  in  which 
the  churches  have  not  been  formally  incorporated  with  the  de- 
nomination, they  are  aflSliated  with  it  through  pecuniary  con- 
tributions, and  hearty  sympathy  and  co-operation. 

In  two  instances,  churches  belonging  to  what  was  called 
"The  Relief"  connection  have  joined  the  Evangelical  Union. 
This  body  had  seceded  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  during  the 
last  century,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Qillespie,  on  the 
vexed  question  of  Patronage,  at  a  later  date  than  the  Erskines, 
the  founders  of  the  Secession  Church.  The  two  bodies  had  not 
coalesced;  but,  in  1846,  a  union  was  eflTected  between  them, 
and  the  denomination  has  since  been  known  as  the  United 
Presbyterian.  In  some  instances,  however,  there  was  an  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  the  Relief  Churches  to  amalgamate 
with  the  Seceders ;  and  two  of  these  churches,  that,  namely,  in 
Coupar- Angus,  and  that  in  Newburgh,  Fife,  approving  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  have  joined  our  body,  and 
are  at  present  supplied  by  our  ministers.  The  Rev.  Robert 
Wallace  has  been  for  about  twenty  years  in  Coupar- Angus,  and 
is  highly  respected  in  all  the  adjacent  counties. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  denomination  are  held  in  Glasgow 
in  the  last  week  of  September,  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  the 
Theological  Academy.  Besides  the  pastors  of  churches,  who 
are  members  of  this  Conference  ex  officio,  two  lay  delegates 
firom  each  church,  sent  up  by  annual  vote,  have  a  right  to  take 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly.  The  meetings  last 
for  four  days,  and  at  least  one  large  public  gathering  indicates, 
to  some  extent,  the  comparative  strength  of  the  denomination 
in  the  city,  as  well  as  throughout  the  country.  The  business 
brought  before  the  Conference  is  simply  that  which  affects  the 
connection  generally,  and  not  the  affairs  of  individual  churches. 
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A  clerical  brother  is  elected  President  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  pastors  and  delegates,  "who  fills  the  chair  of  honour  for  one 
year.  A  committee  of  brethren,  called  a  Commission,  are  also 
annually  appointed  at  the  dose  of  the  meetings  of  Conference 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  body  throughout  the  year. 
The  President  is  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  its  meetings 
are  quarterly,  or  more  frequent,  as  necessity  may  demand.  Like 
the  Conference,  Commission  does  not  interfere  with  the  internal 
affiiirs  of  any  church,  unless  these,  in  the  case  of  a  dispute,  for 
example,  may  be  freely  and  voluntarily  referred  to  it  by  both 
parties.  It  reserves  to  itself  the  right,  however,  should  any 
scandal  arise,  whether  through  ministerial  delinquency  or  the 
eiTors  of  a  church,  and  no  action  be  taken  by  neighbouring 
churches,  to  point  out  the  path  of  duty,  and  ask  that  it 
pursued. 

An  important  measure  was  adopted  by  the  Conference  which 
met  in  September,  1858.  On  the  one  hand  it  had  been  said  that 
the  Statement  of  Principles  which  had  been  issued  at  Kilmar- 
nock in  1843,  and  which  we  have  already  epitomized,  was  a 
binding  creed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  been  felt  by 
many  tiiat,  as  a  statement  of  principles,  it  was  not  sufficiently 
complete.  Consequently,  it  was  resolved  to  issue  a  new  Doc- 
tidnal  Declaration,  both  to  show  that  we  could  alter  or  enlarge 
our  creed  if  we  pleased,  and  also  to  set  before  the  world  more 
fully  our  theological  belief  Sixteen  topics  in  all  are  treated 
briefly  but  satisfactorily  in  this  comprehensive  document — 
"Free  Will,  Divine  Sovereignty,  Divine  Foreknowledge  and  Fore- 
ordination,  Original  Sin,  U  nity  of  the  Godhead  in  the  Remedial 
Plan,  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Love  of  God  the  Father, 
the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Atonement  of  the  Son,  the 
Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Concurrence 
of  the  Divine  and  Human  Agencies  in  the  matter  of  Salvation, 
Human  Ability  and  Inability,  Repentance  and  Faith,  Justifica- 
tion by  Faith,  Peace  with  God,  Regeneration,  Election  and 
Beprobation."  It  will  be  plain,  at  a  glance,  that  quite  a  little 
body  of  divinity  is  contained  in  this  pamphlet  of  twenty-eight 
pages.  We  recommend  the  Doctrinal  Declaration  to  any  who 
wish  a  comprehensive  and  yet  conveniently  portable  exhibition 
of  our  views. 

We  think  it  proper  in  this  our  final  paper  to  make  a  few 
brief  extracts  from  this  deliverance,  both  to  show  that  the  men 
of  1858  held  by  the  main  principles  contended  for  by  the  men 
of  1843,  and  also  to  interest  our  readers  afresh  as  to  some 
points  in  connection  with  which  we  have  been  misimderstood 
and  misrepresented. 

Thus,  the  Conference  says,  at  page  6,  on  Free  Will : — 
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"  Free  Will  is  in  man  a  lineament  of  the  divine  image  that  will  etenudly 
remain,  misuse  it  as  much  as  he  may.  It  is  essential  to  his  aocoontability. 
Under  this  character  he  is  dealt  with  in  all  the  arrangements  of  mercj.  His 
free  will  is  respected  throughout ;  and  this  illumines  difficulties  otherwise 
inexplicable.  And  thus,  in  opposition  to  the  scheme  of  a  necessitated  will 
as  held,  not  by  Calvinists  only,  but  (as  would  appear)  bv  almost  all  clasBee 
of  infidels,  the  E.  U.  Conference  holds  tenaciously  the  doctrine  of  free  will 
as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  natural  and  revealed.  In  holding 
this,  they  do  not  hold  the  heathen  doctrine  of  Chance,  or  that  any  event 
happens  without  a  cause ;  but  they  hold  that  the  will-endowed  mind,  though 
acting  in  view  of  motives,  is  the  tree  and  self-<letermining  cause  of  its  own 
choices.  The  proof  of  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  human  will  is  to  be  found 
in  universal  consciousness,  universal  conscience,  universal  language,  and  in 
universal  law." 

On  the  subject  of  Original  Sin,  the  following  statement  is 
made : — 

"  On  this  topic  it  may  suffice  to  state,  in  order  to  prevent  or  correct  mis- 
conception,  that  we  hold  as  strongly  as  any  the  doctrine  of  the  depravity  of 
man  and  his  utter  helplessness  and  hopelessness  in  the  matter  of  salvation 
till  he  comes  under  the  gracious  provisions  of  the  plan  of  mercy.  We 
believe  the  divine  constitution  with  Adam  to  have  been  federal  in  its  char- 
acter, and  that  his  sin  in  consequence  is,  to  the  extent  of  the  primeval 
curse,  imputed  to  his  posterity.  We  believe  that  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
Bin  extends  to  the  whole  race,  and  thus  embraces  infants  ;  but,  as  infants 
were  in  no  respect  morally  implicated  in  that  transaction,  we  reject  with 
abhorrence  the  do^pna  that  any  who  die  in  infancy  are  subject,  on  the 
ground  of  Adam's  hrst  sin, '  to  the  pains  of  hell  for  ever.'" 

The  brief  article  on  the  Concurrence  of  the  Divine  and  Human 
agencies  in  the  matter  of  Salvation  covers  the  whole  ground  of 
dispute  between  ourselves  and  our  theological  opponents,  and 
wo  are  certain  that  it  will  commend  itself  as  a  just  and  scrip- 
tural representation  of  divine  truth  to  every  candid  and  un- 
prejudiced reader ; — 

''By  comparing  what  has  been  just  advanced  on  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  Spirit's  work,  with  what  is  above  set  forth  in  Articles  Ist,  2nd,  and 
8Td,  relating  to  the  free  will  of  man,  and  the  sovereignty,  forekjiowledgei 
and  foreordmation  of  Grod,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  believe  in  a  syncigism 
or  concurrence  of  the  Divine  agency  and  the  human  in  the  matter  of  sSva- 
tion.  Instead  of  running  away  with  the  Divine  element,  as  Calvinism  does, 
to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  the  human,  and  to  the  stultification  of  the  in- 
numerable statements  of  Scripture  that  teach  us  our  responsibility  and 
urge  us  to  action ;  and  instead  of  running  away  with  the  human  element, 
aa  x^elagianism  does^  to  the  virtual  ignorement  of  the  Divine,  and  the  con- 
tradiction of  every  text  that  sets  forth  the  free  grace  and  sovereignty  of 
God  :  we  believe  in.  the  indispensable  necessity  and  harmonioua  concurrence 
of  both,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  reconcile  all  the  varieties  of  Scripture 
phraseology,  otherwise  irreconcilable,  on  the  agencies  and  instrumentalities 
connected  with  salvation.  Saving  results  in  the  soul  of  man  stand  con- 
nected in  Scripture,  sometimes  with  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  some- 
times with  the  agency  of  the  sinner  hims&.  Sometimes  tttej  are  aacribed 
to '  the  truth/  and  aometimes  to  the  sinner's  faith  in  that  truth.  Thua 
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TftrioosI/  in  Scripture  are  oonversdoii,  regeneration,  sanctification,  salvation, 
accounted  for.  This,  on  onr  principles,  is  precisely  what  was  to  be  expected, 
and  ou  the  same  principles  we  at  once  discern  the  congruity  of  all  those 
passages  that  urge  us  to  prayer,  and  consequent  dependence  on  the  Divine 
agency,  with  those  others  that  urge  us  to  the  employment  of  our  own.  Both 
asencies  being  necessary  to  salvation,  both  are  recognised.  This  concurrence 
or  the  Divine  and  human  in  our  salvation  can  have  no  true  place  in  any 
theology  based  on  absolute  and  universal  foreordination  and  necessitation  ; 
but  in  our  theology  it  has.  The  inviolable  freedom  of  the  human  will 
being  recognised  as  a  pervading  principle  in  the  Divine  administration,  the 
sovereign  agency  of  God  shapes  itself  to  it,  and  thus  we  are  enabled  to 
explain — what,  on  other  principles,  are  not  only  utterly  inexplicable,  but 
also  ominously  becloud  the  character  of  that  God  to  whose  foreordination 
and  necessitation  they  must  all  in  that  case  be  traced — the  perplexing 
anomalies  and  failures,  to  wit,  that  mark  the  course  of  the  dispensations, 
and  the  suasive  character  throughout  of  the  entire  structure  of  revelation." 

We  are  strongly  tempted  to  add  additional  extracts,  but 
space  forbids.  We  may  observe  that  the  connection  owes  the 
first  draft  of  this  admirable  digest  of  its  doctrines  to  the 
masterly  pen  of  the  Rev.  John  Guthrie,  M.A.,  of  Glasgow. 

As  to  the  attitude  which  the  Evangelical  Union  holds 
towards  other  denominations  of  Christians  we  can,  without 
hesitation,  characterize  it  as  one  of  friendship  and  brotherly 
love.  We  have  all  along  been  ready  to  recognise  that  the 
points  as  to  which  we  agreed  with  our  fellow-Protestants- 
were  more  numerous  than  those  as  to  which  we  differed  from 
them.  Even  when  we  have  been  unkindly  treated  by  those 
who  did  not  understand  us,  we  have  tried  to  breathe  the 
prayer,  "  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do/'  We  have  lived  to  see  our  distinctive  doctrines  preached 
from  all  the  pulpits  in  the  land,  or,  at  least,  practical  advantage 
taken  of  them.  The  doctrines  of  unconditional  election  and 
partial  grace  are  rarely  ever  referred  to  by  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  are  rarely  published  in  books,  save  in  new  editions 
of  the  old  Confession  of  Faith,  Surely  justice  will  be  done  us 
some  day,  as  the  men  who  have  suffered  for  a  free  Gospel,  and 
who  have  the  best  right  to  cry  aloud,  at  meetings  for  religious 
revival,  "  Whosoever  will,  let  him  come."  Meanwhile,  whether 
we  get  brotherly  recognition  from  our  fellow-Christians  or  not, 
we  hope,  by  God's  help,  to  continue  the  twofold  work  to  which 
we  seem  to  have  been  providentially  called  in  this  country, 
namely,  that  of  influencing  and  educating  other  denominations,, 
and  of  preaching  and  defending,  within  our  own  spheres,  the 
world-wide  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

When  we  oonunenced,  six  years  ago,  to  write  a  history  of  the 
Origin  and  Formation  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  we  had  no 
idea  that  our  artides  would  form  so  extended  a  series.   We  are 
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thankful  that  health  and  strength  have  been  given  ns  to  write 
our  quarterly  contribution  without  any  break  or  interruption. 
We  can  honestly  say,  that  we  have  spared  no  pains  to  make 
the  narrative  correct  and  complete.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
strike  the  golden  mean  between  too  great  diiFuseness  on  the  one 
hand,  and  too  great  condensation  on  the  other.  And,  if  we 
have  succeeded  in  giving  our  readers  a  better  understanding 
than  they  had  before  of  the  early  struggles  and  sufferings  of  the 
founders  of  a  body  which,  as  we  believe,  is  destined  to  affect 
the  theology  of  the  churches  of  the  future  more  largely  than 
might  at  first  be  imagined  from  its  numerical^strength,  we  shall 
feel  ourselves  to  be  amply  rewarded. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  ASPECT  OF  PRAYER. 
By  F.  H.  Bowman,  Esq.,  Halifax,  F.R.A.S.,  F.G.S.,  Ac,  Ac. 

*'Pray  without  ceasing"  is  the  language  of  the  apostle — "I 
am  not  a  praying  man,"  the  recent  utterance  of  a  scientific 
authority,  before  a  large  public  audience. 

These  two  expressions  indicate  the  difference  which  at 
present  exists  between  two  varied  types  of  men,  respecting 
the  value  and  efficacy  of  prayer — the  one  believing  it  to 
consistent  with  the  highest  reason  and  requirements  of  human 
beings  that  they  should  "continue  instant  in  prayer;"  the 
other  that  there  is  not  only  no  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
its  use,  but  that  there  is  absolutely  no  necessity  for  it,  and 
that  its  continuance  is  an  outrage  on  reason  and  science. 

We  propose  to  inquire  which  of  these  two  views  is  correct; 
to  examine  the  grounds  which  have  led  some  scientific  men 
to  reject  the  doctrine  of  prayer,  and  to  state  as  concisely  and 
distinctly  as  possible  the  reasons  which  have  led  us  to  believe 
that,  so  far  from  the  verdict  of  true  science  being  against 
prayer,  it  is  really  in  its  favour.  We  say  the  verdict  oi  true 
science ;  and  we  therefore  propose  during  the  inquiry  to  deal 
with  the  question  as  a  scientific  subject — ^to  view,  in  fact,  the 
Scientific  Aspect  of  Prayer.  We  reject,  therefore,  every 
evidence,  either  for  or  against,  which  will  not  bear  the  light 
of  scientific  inquiry.  Authority  and  name  must  have  no  place 
in  our  court.  If  the  matter  could  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  au- 
thority, there  would  be  no  place  for  doubt,  or  even  investigation, 
since  there  is  no  question  on  which  side  the  verdict  would  be 
given.  Unfortunately,  however,  no  appeal  can  be  made  to 
a  competent  tribunal,  since  those  who  reject  the  doctrine  of 
prayer  would  also  reject  as  authority  the  source  f5rom  which 
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the  command  for  its  use  is  derived.  There  remains,  therefore, 
nothing  but  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  to  deter- 
mine, if  possible,  whether  there  are  not  other  sources  whence 
may  be  derived  evidence  in  favour  of  its  use  and  results,  and  a 
reasonable  argument  advanced  in  support  of  both  its  necessity 
for  man,  and  of  its  efficacy  as  a  means  of  communion  with  God, 
and  a  consequent  means  by  which  man  may  receive  blessings, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  desires  otherwise  unattainable. 

We  can  never  expect  to  derive  a  direct  command  from  any 
source  except  revelation.  Reason  can  only  point  to  extreme 
probability ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  our 
inquiry  if  we  can  show  that  at  least  any  argument  which  rejects 
revelation  is  as  much  in  favoxu*  of  prayer  as  against  it — if  indeed 
it  be  not  more  so ;  and  that  as  good  reasons  can  be  assigned 
why  men  should  pray,  as  why  they  should  abstain  from  seeking 
the  Divine  favour.  For  a  time,  therefore,  we  abstain  from 
using  revelation  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  exercise,  but 
this  will  not  debar  us  from  the  consideration  of  the  antecedent 
probability  of  its  efficacy,  as  derived  from  the  records  of  history 
or  human  experience ;  nor  will  it  prevent  us  from  using 
revelation  as  a  source  from  whence  we  derive  our  knowledge  of 
a  Divine  Being,  His  nature  and  character. 

We  assume  the  existence  of  a  God — a  God  infinite  and 
eternal  in  His  nature  and  attributes — a  God,  the  Creator, 
Upholder,  Supreme  Ruler  and  Disposer  of  all  things  :  but  this 
is  all  we  shall  assume.  Our  argument  is  not  with  those  who 
deny  the  existence  of  God,  since  prayer  can  have  no  place  in 
the  regard  of  persons  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  a  Being  to 
whom  prayer  can  be  offered.  The  denial  of  the  one  includes 
that  of  the  other.  Our  argument  is  with  those  who,  while  they 
believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  and  even  acknowledge  His  interest 
in  man  as  His  handiwork,  cannot  see  how  He  can  be  reached 


grounds  the  possibility  of  His  interference  on  their  behalf, 
and  the  reception  on  their  part  of  any  advantage  not  equally 
attainable  without  the  use  of  prayer. 

We  therefore  assume  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  order  of 
our  enquiry  wiU  stand  thus : 

1.  Does  God  hear  the  supplications  of  man  ? 

2.  Do  men  receive  anything  as  a  consequence  of  prayer 
which  they  would  not  receive  without  it  ? 

3.  Is  the  answering  of  prayer  consistent  with  the  un- 
changing nature  of  the  Divine  Being  and  the  method  of  His 
moral  and  physical  administration  ? 

1.  The  relationship  between  God  and  man  is  exceediuglv 
mysterious.     The  inquiry  into  its  nature  abounds  witn 


creatures,  and  reject  on  rational 
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questions  which  have  hitherto  baffled  all  human  investigation, 
and  will,  in  all  probability,  continue  to  do  so  till  the  end  of 
time.  Man  derived  his  being  from  God;  from  His  design 
sprang  all  the  complicated  mechanism  of  his  physical  frame— 
the  wondrous  powers  and  functions  of  his  mind,  and  the 
subtle  co-ordination  of  his  triple  nature.  It  matters  little  to 
us,  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument,  how  this  has  been 
accomplished, — whether  through  a  long  chain  of  secondaiy 
causes,  continued  through  countless  ages,  and  ending  in  man 
as  a  result ;  or  by  a  direct  eflTort  of  the  Divine  Will,  acting  at 
once,  and  pouring  into  the  unthinking  clod  '*^the  breat£  of 
life."  All  that  we  ask  is  that  &om  God  man  has  derived 
whatsoever  he  possesses,  that  in  Him  he  "lives  and  moves 
and  has  his  being,"  that  upon  the  continuance  of  His  will  he 
depends  every  moment  for  the  sustenance  of  his  mental  and 
bodily  power,  and  that  when  that  Will  ordains  he  "  returns  to 
his  dust." 

The  vast  interval  which  separates  man  from  the  Creator, 
and  the  impossibih'ty  of  his  mind  being  ever  able  to  grasp 
more  than  "  parts  of  His  ways,"  will  ever  stand  as  a  bar  to 
the  perfect  determination  of  the  position  in  which  one  of  the 
two  stands  in  regard  to  the  other.  W^hat  are  the  essential 
conditions  upon  which  human  existence  is  held  ?  How  far 
do  these  conditions  necessitate  the  constant  presence  of  the 
Divine  Being  as  an  active  agent  in  the  regions  of  human 
conscience  and  wiU  ?  What  is  the  means  by  which  that  Will 
operates  upon  the  human  will,  and  how  far  is  the  action 
reciprocal  ?  These  and  like  questions  would  be  required  to  be 
answered  before  we  could  determine  with  philosophical 
accuracy  the  method  by  which  the  Divine  Mind  may  be  made 
aware  of  the  prayers  of  the  creature,  and  the  degree  in  which 
the  reply  to  such  supplications  may  be  perceived  by  man. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  we  should  solve  these 
questions  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  degree  of  probability  little 
short  of  certainty,  that  God  does  hold  communion  with  man, 
and  that  man  is  in  turn  able  to  communicate  with  Him.  We 
look,  however,  in  vain  for  any  signs  of  such  a  means  of 
communication  in  the  physical  constitution  of  man.  Through 
the  bodily  senses  he  cannot  discern  God — cannot  hold  inter- 
course with  Him.  He  is  not  to  be  found  in  nature — He  hides 
himself;  if  we  seek  Him  there  we  shall  not  find  Him,  "  Eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard."  The  Spirit,  which  dwelleth 
everywhere,  cannot  be  weighed  in  the  balance,  or  detected  by 
the  nicest  instruments  oi  analysis.  There  is,  however,  a 
region  where  He  may  be  sought.  In  that  broader  land  where 
the  mysteries  of  Spirit  and  matter  meet;  whei^  the  conscious 
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self  sits  enthroned^  and  ibe  impressions  of  the  senses  are 
judged  and  weighed ;  where  the  efforts  of  the  will  are  exerted 
which  translate  thought  into  action — ^there  we  may  possibly 
detect  signs  of  this  communion.  We  require,  however,  proof. 
With  one  exception  it  can  only  be  derived  from  analogy — the 
evidence  which  is  everywhere  afforded  that  there  is  what  we 
may  term  "  a  fitness  in  things,"  a  relation  between  aU  powers, 
whether  physical,  mental,  or  moral,  and  the  agency  which 
can  call  them,  and  has  called  them,  into  exercise.  The 
exception  is  to  be  found  in  the  antecedent  probability  of 
such  a  relation,  which  is  very  great  It  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Divine  Being  in  the  creation  of  man  would 
set  up  an  imperium  in  impeHo  —  create  a  being  whose 
will  and  power  should  be  absolutely  unconstrained  and  free, 
whose  actions  within  the  limits  of  physical  possibility  should 
not  be  subject  to  the  modifying  action  of  the  one  Mind 
upon  whose  will  the  existence  of  all  things  depends,  and 
who  arranges  so  that  all  things  shall  work  in  unison  for 
a  common  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  were  there  no 
region  within  which  a  will  could  act  independently  of  a 
Divine  Will,  there  could  be  no  sufficient  freedom  to  con- 
stitute responsibility.  The  probability,  therefore,  is  that  the 
will  is  tie  medium  through  which  the  modifying  action  is 
exerted ;  and  in  just  the  same  proportion  it  carries  along  with 
it  the  probability  of  a  means  of  communication.  It  may, 
perhaps,  never  be  within  the  range  of  human  science  to  detect 
direct  evidence  of  this.  The  influences  which  affect  the  mind 
are  so  numerous,  their  sources  so  obscure,  and  the  method  of 
action  so  little  understood,  that  the  most  searching  analysis 
may  never  reveal  the  secret  springs  of  action  through  which 
the  Divine  reaches  the  human  mind ;  but  the  very  conviction 
that  the  Divine  Being  has  formed  man's  mind,  that  He  has 
permitted  to  it  conscious  wiU  and  purpose,  will  ever  be  pre- 
sumptively in  favour  of  the  idea  that  He  can,  and  does  act 
upon  that  will  to  influence  its  direction,  and  that  He  will 
not  be  unmindful  of  the  necessities  which  its  varying  con- 
ditions cause  it  to  feel,  and  which  are  consciously  expressed, 
to  Him  in  the  form  of  earnest  desires. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  great  facts  which  lend  any 
weight  to  any  argument  against  the  probability  and  possibility  of 
God's  hearing  the  prayers  of  men  are  these :  the  deep  mystery 
by  whicli  the  whole  subject  is  surrounded,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  understanding  any  mtionale  of  the  means  by  which 
an  answer  to  prayer  is  rendered  possible.  Since  this  is  the 
case,  any  argument  in  its  favour  must  be  derived  from  some 
other  source  than  an  explanation  of  its  modus  operandi.  This 
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source  is  conscious  necessity.  That  man  has  wants  and  re- 
quirements which  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  mere  physical 
nature,  and  demand  satisfaction  from  other  than  either  a 
physical  or  mental  source,  cannot  be  denied :  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  reject  all  human  experience  of  religious  feeling 
as  simply  the  result  of  morbid  sensibility,  or  the  reflex  action 
of  thought  which  has  been  overstrained  in  the  endeavour  to 
solve  questions  of  perplexity  and  doubt  respecting  a  mysterious 
present  and  an  uncertain  and  unknown  future.  The  constitu- 
tion of  man  forbids  this  supposition.  Let  him  be  surrounded 
with  everything  which  his  physical  nature  requires;  let  his 
bodily  senses  be  satisfied  by  every  possible  gratification,  and 
his  mind  be  in  unison  with  this  felicitous  condition  of  body; 
let  him  receive  such  a  training  that  in  perception  he  is  acute 
and  in  judgment  unerring — there  will  still  remain  wants  which 
are  unsatisfied,  and  which  are  all  the  more  aggravated  by  these 
very  conditions.  Anxious  questions  of  right  or  wrong — ^the 
old  problem,  "  If  a  man  die,  shaU  he  live  again  ? "  the  unutter- 
able sorrow  which  enters  like  iron  into  the  soul,  which  no 
reason  can  assuage  and  no  outward  conditions  alleviate;  the 
strange  vacuity  which  refuses  to  be  filled  when  physical  desires 
are  satiated,  and  all  been  known  and  grasped  that  science  and 
knowledge,  "rich  with  "the  spoils  of  time,"  can  present  to  the 
human  mind ;  that  desire  for  sympathy,  support,  and  illumina- 
tion which  comes  when  the  mysterious  aspect  of  circumstances 
beyond  the  reach  of  control  baffles  the  most  skilful  judgment 
and  appals  the  stoutest  heart, — ^such  are  a  few  of  the  voids 
which  the  world  can  never  fill.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
assi^  a  reason  for  this,  but  its  occurrence  is  almost  universal 
Wim  very  few  exceptions,  wherever  man  exists,  and  under 
whatever  conditions,  whether  in  primitive  barbarism  he  ranges 
primeval  forests,  or,  surrounded  by  the  trophies  of  science  and 
civilization  dwells  in  cities  and  rolls  in  wealth  and  luxury, 
these  feelings  with  more  or  less  intensity  make  themselves 
manifest.  Nor  is  any  age  exempt.  Wherever  human  minds 
have  reflected,  or  human  hearts  unfolded  their  inner  workings, 
these  yearnings  are  presented  to  us.  We  find  them  mingled 
with  the  poetry  of  Hebrew  bards,  with  the  mysteries  of  Hindoo 
sages,  with  the  metaphysical  speculations  of  Greek  philoso- 
phers, and  with  the  profoimdest  inquiries  of  modern  schools 
of  thought.  Nor  are  they  confined  to  the  wise  and  cultivated 
alone.  They  make  themselves  manifest  in  hut  and  cottage  and 
palace.  Part  of  that  common  nature  which  makes  the  whole 
world  kin,"  they  are  the  everyday  experience  of  humanity, 
and  the  foundation  upon  which  has  been  based  the  reverence 
and  veneration  and  religion  of  every  age  and  of  every  dime* 
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To  satisfy  them  altars  have  been  built,  victims  have  bled, 
temples  been  reared,  and  oracles  consulted.  Men  have  retired 
from  the  world  and  sacrificed  its  honours  and  its  pleasure ;  or, 
mingling  with  its  busy  crowds,  have  given  their  lives  with 
cheerfril  self-sacrifice,  in  order  that  they  might  realise  the 
blessedness  resulting  from  the  satisfaction  of  these  earnest 
yearnings.  We  cannot  thrust  them  on  one  side  as  phantasies 
of  the  imagination,  having  no  true  existence  or  power.  All 
these  desires  are  as  real  as  the  requirements  of  our  bodies  or 
minds — as  real  to  our  own  conscious  self  as,  and  in  many 
instances  far  more  powerful  than,  the  desire  of  the  body  for 
food,  the  eye  for  sight,  or  the  mind  for  knowledge.  To  deny 
them  is  to  do  violence  to  our  most  cherished  feelings  and 
experiences,  and  shut  our  eyes  to  the  facts  which  lie  nearest  to 
us.  These  yearnings  are  not  artificial  creations.  Their  power, 
range,  and  intensity  are  no  doubt  increased  or  diminished  by 
the  ability  of  the  individual  to  receive,  perceive,  or  retain 
them,  and  their  effect  will  no  doubt  be  modified,  or  the  reverse, 
by  like  conditions ;  but  of  their  reality  there  is  no  doubt.  In 
his  recent  Address  at  Belfast  before  the  members  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  advancement  of  Science,  Professor  Tyndall, 
one  of  the  last  persons  from  whom  such  an  admission  might 
have  been  expected,  after  referring  to  the  facts  of  consciousness, 
remarks — There  is  also  that  deep  set  feeling  which,  since  the 
earUest  dawn  of  history,  and  probably  for  ages  prior  to  all 
history,  incorporated  itself  in  tne  religions  of  the  world.  You 
who  have  escaped  from  these  religions,  in  the  high-and-dry 
light  of  the  understanding,  may  deride  them ;  but,  in  so  doing,, 
you  deride  accidents  of  form  merely,  and  fail  to  touch  the 
immovable  basis  of  the  religious  sentiment  in  the  emotional 
nature  of  man.  To  yield  this  sentiment  reasonable  satisfaction 
is  the  problem  of  problems  in  the  present  hour." 

Whence  do  these  intuitions  come?  The  mind  does  not 
create  them ;  it  only  perceives  their  presence.  Circumstances 
may  give  them  prominence,  or  training  enable  them  to  be 
detected  where  they  would  otherwise  have  passed  unnoticed ; 
but  they  aro  ever  present  more  or  less.  There  is  a  striking 
resemblance  or  analogy  between  our  mental  and  bodily  senses : 
in  physical  nature  the  same  thing  holds  true.  The  power  to 
see  is  a  imiversal  gift — at  least,  the  exceptions  are  so  few  that 
for  purposes  of  argument  we  may  neglect  them ;  but  aU  do  not- 
see  equally  welL  Moimtains  and  trees,  forms  and  faces,  light 
and  darkness,  colour  and  shade,  the  rolling  ocean,  the  glorious^ 
sun  are  seen  by  all,  but  not  in  the  same  detail  or  with  equal 
distinctness.  The  eye  which  has  been  trained  and  educated 
will  see  more  than  the  eye  which  has  never  received  any 
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attention ;  or  rather  the  mind  which  is  behind  the  eye  wiU  use 
it  with  greater  skill,  but  none  would  assert  that  the  educated 
eye  created  what  it  saw  more  than  the  uneducated  one.  The 
constant  use  enables  it  to  perceive  more,  and  the  necessity  for 
this  use  is  frequently  the  cause  why  it  receives  cultivation. 
In  the  world  of  mind  it  is  just  the  same ;  few  men  analyse 
their  thoughts,  and  fewer  stUl  their  feelings — the  causes  from 
which  they  spring,  the  chain  through  which  they  act,  and  the 
effects  which  they  produce.  With  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
reason  acts  more  like  instinct.  The  mechanism  is  concealed; 
they  may  arrive  at  the  same  result,  but  the  minority  know 
why  they  have  arrived,  the  majority  are  only  conscious  that 
the  position  has  been  reached.  All  these  desires  of  the  mind 
of  which  we  have  spoken  point  to  one  conclusion.  They  ask 
for  a  satisfaction  which  is  absolutely  unattainable  if  there  be  no 
hearer  and  no  answerer  of  prayer.  These  deep  longings  are 
but  the  glimmer  of  a  phantom  light  which  leads  onward  only 
to  destroy,  and  mocks  the  wearied  soul  with  the  semblance  of  a 
reality  which  has  no  existence.  The  deeper  the  investigation, 
the  more  searching  the  analysis,  the  clearer  does  it  become, 
that  in  every  human  breast,  where  things  and  circumstances 
are  passed  in  review,  there  is  a  longing  which  no  reason  can 
aet  at  rest,  and  which,  however  much  we  may  be  inclined  to 
dispute  its  origin,  has  no  fitter  expression  than  the  language  of 
Job,  *'  O  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  tdm,  that  I  might 
draw  nigh  even  to  his  seat." 

Can  it  be  that  these  desires  are  fake?  that  man  does 
possess  faculties  and  capacities  for  which  there  is  no  exercise — 
<^n  be  none?  Throughout  all  Nature  there  is  one  unifonn 
principle  observed.  If  there  be  organs,  there  is  a  use  for 
them ;  if  there  be  capacity  and  desire,  there  is  a  means  of  satis- 
fying it.  Go  where  we  will  amidst  either  the  vegetable  or 
animal  world,  the  possession  of  faculties  is  a  sure  indication 
that  there  is  a  region  within  which  these  faculties  will  find  a 
fitting  exercise.  Nay,  more,  the  highest  well-being  of  the 
plant  or  animal  is  dependent  on  the  constant  exercise  of  aU  its 
organs  and  faculties.  If  this  exercise  be  neglected,  the  plant  or 
animal  dwindles  and  shrinks.  If  persisted  in,  the  power  for 
use  is  ultimately  lost,  and  if  the  life  of  the  plant  or  animal 
be  dependent  upon  the  exercise  of  this  special  function,  it  dies. 
It  matters  not  how  simple  or  how  complicated  the  oigans  may 
be  or  the  function  to  be  performed,  their  retention  in  a  useful 
•condition,  at  least,  is  dependent  upon  use ;  and  their  existence 
is  an  indication  that  there  is  a  sphere  within  which  they  may 
act.  We  need  not  give  examples ;  they  abound  on  every  side. 
They  are  to  be  seen  in  the  arrangements  by  which  food  is 
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obtained,  the  enjoyment  of  life  provided  for,  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  kind  secured.  So  true  is  this,  that  science  can  now 
determine  from  the  examination  of  the  orsans  of  the  creature 
the  purposes  to  which  they  were  put,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  the  animal  was  placed — wnether  it  inhabited  air,  earth, 
or  water,  upon  what  it  fed,  and  whether  it  was  domesticated 
or  wild  Even  such  slight  differences  of  special  condition  as 
the  foot  it  used  in  rising,  or  the  side  of  the  mouth  on  which  it 
chiefly  masticated  its  food,  may  be  determined  by  examinatioiL 
Man  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  All  the  organs  and 
arrangements  of  the  body  are  examples  of  adaptation  to  pur- 
pose and  end ;  and  the  body  is  only  kept  in  health  and  con- 
dition by  the  constant  use  of  aU  its  powers.  It  possesses  none 
which  are  unnecessary. 

In  the  lower  order  of  creation  instinct  is  the  constraining 
cause  of  this  action.  In  man  it  is  reason,  and  the  exercise  of 
this  reason  reveals  the  existence  of  powers  and  capacities  of 
mind  which  aU  find  a  fitting  exercise  m  the  varying  conditions 
under  whicli  he  is  placed.  Mental  science,  like  anatomy  and 
physiology,  has  never  ^et  been  able  to  discover  a  single  un- 
necessary power,  and  it  has  proved  conclusively  that  in  the 
skilful  use,  nay,  even  the  retention  of  these  powers,  there  is 
a  rektionship  exactly  analogous  to  that  which  governs  the 
Acuities  of  the  body.  Use  increases  power,  neglect  diminishes. 
The  possession  of  a  mental  power  is  tke  certain  indication  that 
there  are  conditions  under  which  it  will  be  required  and  its 
use  demanded.  With  very  few  exceptions,  such  as  rudimeni- 
aty  organs^  which  are  in  all  probability  intended  to  show  a 
general  plaii,  or  are  indications  of  former  conditional  require- 
ment^ nature  presents  no  examples  of  useless  structure.  Mental 
science  presents  the  same  phenomena. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  accept  the  opinion  that  the  almost 
universal  experience  of  devotional  feeling  in  man,  with  cor- 
responding taculties  for  its  exercise,  are  exceptions  to  the 
umversal  rule — ^not  the  indicatioas  of  adaptation  or  reqtdre- 
ment,  but  only  the  offspring  of  disordered  imaginations — ^that 
they  have  no  real  existence  in  the  same  sense  as  we  find  other 
feelings  and  emotions,  and  no  corresponding  conditions  which 
can  caJl  these  powers  into  active  exercise.  Wo  cannot  escape 
the  inference  that,  as  in  aU  other  departments  of  research, 
physical  or  mental,  there  is  an  exact  correspondence  between 
the  power  to  perform  an  act  and  the  necessity  for  its  per- 
formance, so  here,  where  there  is  an  eoually  distinct  power, 
accompanied  by  its  inciting  desires,  tnere  must  also  be  a 
domain  Iot  its  exercise :  a  means,  in  fact,  by  which  communion 
can  be  held  with  Qod,  and  a  capacity  on  His  part  in  virtue  of 
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which  those  prayers  can  be  heard.  Nor  is  this  all  which  will 
follow  from  this  argument.  If  there  be  a  means  by  which 
communion  can  be  held  with  Qod,  and  a  capacity  on  his  part 
to  hear  and  answer,  there  will  also  be  a  beneficial  result 
flowing  from  such  communion,  since  the  exercise  of  such 
fietculty  will  bring  along  with  it  the  neeeflsazy  consequence  of 
such  exercise,  in  the  reception  of  a  distinct  series  of  benefits 
and  blessings  which  flow  from  its  use,  and  which  can  be 
attained  in  no  other  way.  Else  the  faculty  were  unnecessary 
and  useless:  and  we  are  therefore  brought  directly  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question : 

2.  Do  men  receive  anything  as  a  consequence  of  prayer 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  receive  without  it  ? 

The  question  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  because  in  all  circum- 
stances the  relation  of  cause  and  effiect  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  trace.  It  has  been  proposed  in  our  own  day  to  endeavour 
to  solve  the  question  by  direct  experiment.  But  how  can 
the  experiment  be  performed?  How  can  the  conditions 
necessary  to  render  the  results  trustworthy  be  fulfilled? 
Who  shall  bow  the  knee  and  ask  the  great  Hearer  and 
Answerer  of  Praver  to  deign  an  answer  to  a  request  the  very- 
condition  of  which  would  be  a  practical  setting  aside  of 
many  of  the  grounds  upon  which  a  rational  expectation  of  an 
answer  to  prayer  must  be  based  ? 

To  set  apart  a  number  of  sick  men,  some  of  whom  are  to  be 
the  subjects  of  prayer,  and  the  others  to  be  neglected,  when 
the  very  men  who  .propose  the  plan  would  be  the  very  fiiait  to 
acknowledge  that  tney  could  not  by  any  possibility  secure  that 
each  should  be  under  the  same  physical  conditions  as  regards 
bodily  force,  like  intensity  of  disease,  or  recuperative  power, 
•  seems  to  be  the  height  of  absurdity.  Who  could  secure  the 
sincerity  of  the  prayers  offered  on  behalf  of  one  set  of  subjects, 
or  the  neglect  ot  prayer  on  behalf  of  those  who  were  supposed 
to  be  cut  off  fix>m  its  advantages  ?  To  expect  to  decide  that 
the  one  had  been  raised  by  the  interposition  of  a  divine  power, 
as  distinguished  from  the  other,  by  any  means  which  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  man  to  employ,  sounds  like  a  solemn  mockery 
rather  than  a  sober  proposition  to  elicit  truth.  Let  us  ask 
these  gentlemen  who  propose  such  a  plan,  would  they  test  the 
efficacy  of  any  school  of  medicine  by  such  an  experiment,  and 
abide  by  the  decision?  Would  they  settle  tne  claims  of 
Allopathy  or  Homoeopathy  by  such  a  test?  And  yet  they 
propose  to  apply  it  to  a  question  where  not  only  the  physical 
conditions  are  to  be  considered,  but  the  very  thougnts  and 
intents  of  the  heart.  We  are  not  always  able  to  prove  even  a 
fact,  which  is  strictly  true,  or  to  measure  effect  by  what 
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we  may  suppose  to  be  its  cause;  and  this  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  region  of  spiritual  and  moral  causation,  where 
the  effect  of  any  cause  is  not,  as  in  mechanics,  exactly  pro- 
portional to  the  cause  which  produces  it.  Hence  the  mffi- 
culty  of  proving  that  a  given  result  is  the  answer  to  a 
given  prayer  is  very  great.  No  one  can  infer  or  predict  from 
any  prayer  the  means  which  will  be  employed  in  order  to 
answer  it,  or  even  the  extent  to  which  God  will  vouchsafe 
an  answer. 

We  must  remember  in  what  prayer  consists,  and  what  are 
the  conditions  of  its  efficacy,  before  we  can  decide  whether 
man  receives  any  blessings  which  he  would  not  receive  with- 
out its  use.  It  is  not  a  mere  petition,  the  asking  of  a  favour 
or^gifb  as  we  ask  favours  or  gifts  from  men.  It  is  rather  the 
unfolding  of  the  desires  to  Qcd,  the  unburdening  of  the  cares 
and  difficulties  which  weigh  down  the  soul,  and  tiie  expression 
of  a  conscious  belief  in  the  interest  and  affection  with  whi(^ 
the  creature  is  regarded  by  'the  Creator  as  a]  father  over  his 
children.  To  receive  a  gracious  answer  from  men  it  does  not 
fdlow  that  we  must  sincerely  desire  the  gifts  we  seek,  since 
they  cannot  see  the  condition  of  the  heart  or  the  reasons  why 
the  gift  or  favour  is  sought ;  nor  are  they  able  to  judge  whether 
the  granting  of  the  request  will  always  conduce  to  the  true 
benefit  of  the  asker;  nor  in  granting  it  are  they  even  required 
to  determine  such  a  question.  Besides,  it  is  usual  in  seeking 
human  fiEkvours  to  indicate  the  form  in  which  the  answer  must 
come,  or  the  method  in  which  it  may  be  accomplished,  in  order 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  petitioner  It  is  otherwise  with 
i^[ard  to  prayer.  There  is  a  spiritual  condition  necessary 
before  a  single  prayer  can  be  breathed.  It  presupposes  that 
there  is  a  faith  in  the  being  and  in  the  willinghood  of  the 
Infinite  One  to  whom  the  prayers  are  addressed :  that  there  is 
a  going  out  of  self,  and  a  resignation  of  that  self  to  the  decrees, 
infinite  wisdom,  and  purposes  of  God.  No  true  believer  (and 
such  alone  can  pray)  would  bow  the  knee  and  mock  Him  by 
proffering  a  r^uest  which  was  absolutely  unconditioned.  Nor 
IS  this  all.  Every  prayer  is  presented  in  the  spirit  which 
leaves  the  method  of  ito  answer,  and  even  the  decision  whether 
it  shall  be  answered  or  not,  in  the  hands  of  God.  There  must 
be  a  recognition  of  the  great  fact,  that  although  He  may  em- 
ploy means.  He  is  really  above  and  independent  of  them;  that 
it  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  tne  spirit  of  prayer  to 
dictate  to  God  the  means  which  he  must  employ  in  order  to 
meet  the  desires  of  the  offei*er;  and  that  a  r^  answer  to 
human  pray^er  may  be  given,  while  the  petitioner  mav  never- 
thetesa  remain  absolutely  unconscious  that  an  answer  has  been 
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riren,  since  he  may  receive  what  he  as^  in  a  form  in  which 
he  cannot  at  the  time  recognise  it. 

If  we  seek  for  proof  of  the  answer  to  prayer — instancsR  in 
which  undoubted  answers  have  been  given,  while  the  recipients 
also  have  been  conscious  that  such  has  been  the  case — ^we 
must  leave  the  region  of  mere  physical  interposition,  and  enter 
that  in  which,  one  by  one,  we  may  eliminate  evenr  source 
from  which  an  answer  could  be  derived,  until  we  are  lefb  with 
one  solution  only.  Prayers  have  been  offered  up  for  recovery 
from  sickness,  and  the  sick  have  been  raised  up  again;  but  it 
is  obviously  impossible  to  separate  from  one  another  the  many 
causes  which  have  contributed  to  this  result,  so  as  to  affinn  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  doubter  that  the  recovery  was  the  result 
of  prayer.  Prayer  has  been  offered  up  for  rain,  and  the  rain 
has  fallen;  but  who  knoweth  the  ways  of  the  wind,  ''which 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  diow  that 
such  outpouring  was  the  direct  answer  to  the  prayer^  in  sudi  a 
manner  as  to  convince  those  who  may  deny  it  ? 

Proof  that  answers  have  been  given  to  prayer  does  not» 
however,  rest  entirely  on  such  instances  as  these.  The  cases 
in  which  physical  interposition  is  necessary,  in  order  that  an 
answer  may  be  given,  are  few  in  number  compared  with  those 
in  which  requests  are  daily  made  and  daily  answered;  and  it 
is  as  foolish  for  a  man  to  say  that  he  will  only  be  satisfied 
that  an  answer  has  been  given  to  prayer  by  a  proof  from  those 
cases  in  which  the  greatest  difficulty  to  furnidi  such  proof 
exists,  where  hundreds  of  a  simpler  natura  may  be  adduced, 
as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  deny  the  truths  of  astronomy  and 
refuse  to  believe  in  the  laws  of  gravitation,  until  a  complete 
solution  can  be  furnished  of  its  most  difficult  problems,  such  as 
the  source  of  solar  heat»  or  the  phenomena  presented  by  comets. 
The  everyday  life  of  eveiy  Christian  is  filled  with  multitudes 
of  instances  m  which  an  answer  has  been  given  to  praver  as 
real  and  appreciable  (or  even  more  so)  as  if  the  sick  naa  been 
raised,  or  the  heavens  had  given  their  rain.  We  must  remember, 
that  if  we  desire  to  find  the  evidence  of  blessings  or  benefits 
received  in  answer  to  supplication  to  God,  we  must  go  into 
the  region  where  such  miuufestations  are  likely  to  be  found; 
where,  in  fact,  the  phenomena  which  we  seek  occur  the  oftenest 
It  is  in  the  difficulties  and  trials  and  perplexities  of  Christian 
life  that  this  r^on  is  situated ;  and  those  alone  who  are 
partakers  of  this  life  are  competent  judges  as  to  the  facts.  We 
are  being  continually  told  by  scientific  m^  that  the  untiained 
mind  is  not  fit  to  deal  with  the  phenomena  which  are  presaited 
in  the  phjrsical  universe :  that  it  requires  special  training  to 
discern  the  latent  causes  and  femes  which  are  operating  aroond 
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US,  80  as  to  be  enabled  to  draw  from  observation  the  true  laws 
which  are  regulating  their  action,  follow  the  series  of  ante- 
cedents which  precede  every  change  which  we  behold,  or 
explain  the  consequences  which  flow  from  themu  To  those 
unacquainted  with  the  sciences  of  chemistry,  geology,  or 
astronomy,  the  mystery  of  the  combination  of  atoms,  the 
stratification  of  rocks,  or  the  cause  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinox,  and  the  results  which  flow  from  them,  must  remain 
for  ever  as  fiebcts  only  to  be  received  on  faith,  not  as  a  conse- 
quence of  personal  knowledge.  In  the  same  way  the  possession 
of  mere  scientific  knowledge  and  training  does  not  fit  a  man  to 
decide  the  question  whether  prayer  is  answered  or  not,  or  even 
to  decide  on  scientific  grounds  whether  such  an  answer  is 
possible  or  not,  since  it  is  out  of  the  range  of  his  experience. 
If  we  require  evidence  respecting  any  astronomical  fact,  to 
whom  should  we  apply  ?  To  the  astronomer,  to  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  forms  of  astronomical  instruments,  and  con- 
versant with  their  use,  who  has  tracked  the  courses  of  the  stars 
with  his  own  eye,  and  weighed  the  planets  in  his  own  scale, 
who  has  subjected  to  scrutiny  and  analysis  the  complicated 
laws  which  regulate  their  movement,  and  who  has  verified 
these  laws  by  actual  determination  and  measurement.  And 
when  we  wish  for  evidence  respecting  the  facts  of  conmiunion 
witii  Qod,  whether  he  answers  the  prayer  and  listens  to  the 
cry  of  his  children,  should  we  not  with  equal  consistency  ask 
the  opinion  and  evidence  of  those  who  daily  seek  His  face  and 
know  His  will,  and  not  of  one  who  can  declare,  "  I  am  not  a 
praying  man,"  and  then  venture  the  assertion  as  a  scientific 
fact^  that  prayer  is  the  height  of  credulity,  and  an  answer  to  it 
impossible.  What  right  has  such  a  man  to  judge  this  matter  ? 
He  has  never  made  the  experiment,  and  is  not  competent  to 
say  whether  it  would  ever,  or  can  succeed.  Ask  the  Christian — 
the  praying  man — ^Did  you  ever  receive  an  answer  to  your 
prayers?  Have  you  ever  received  as  an  answer  to  prayer 
anything  which  you  would  not  have  received  without  it  ? 
Hear  his  reply.  He  wiU  tell  you — I  have  prayed  for  years. 
I  am  accustomed  to  take  all  my  trials  and  perplexities  and 
difficulties  and  joys  and  successes,  both  temporal  and  spiritual, 
and  ]ay  them  before  the  Lord.  I  open  my  mind  to  Him  and 
burden  my  souL  I  seek  advice  and  consolation  and  strength, 
And  I  find  all  I  seek.  I  can  call  to  mind  instances  without 
namber  when,  for  sample,  I  have  felt  oppressed  with  care. 
The  weight  and  burden  of  life  has  seemed  too  heavy.  I  have 
exercised  all  the  resources  of  my  reason  and  prudence,  and 
found  no  relief.  I  have  sought  the  advice  of  friends,  and  found 
no  ease.    The  perplexity  seemed  too  great  to  be  removed,  and 
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the  way  before  me  was  dark  and  unoertain.  I  have  taken 
counsel  of  God :  in  the  retirement  of  my  closet  I  have  opened 
my  heart  to  Him.  I  have  asked  in  humble  deference  to  His 
will,  and  while  I  have  yet  been  prajring  I  have  felt  relief.  The 
clouds  have  seemed  to  disperse ;  the  burden  has  grown  less : 
the  difficulties  have  vanished ;  the  duty  has  become  clear,  ana 
I  have  arisen  from  my  knees  a  new  man.  I  can  give  no 
explanation  how  all  this  is  accomplished,  but  I  can  testify  to 
facts,  proved  over  and  over  again  with  equal  success,  in 
seasons  so  different  and  at  times  so  various,  as  to  lead  me 
unhesitatingly  to  only  one  conclusion,  that  it  was  a  result  of 
prayer. 

Such  expressions  are  by  no  means  uncommon ;  and  singular 
as  it  may  appear  to  those  who  would  have  men  believe  that 
it  is  mere  nallucination,  they  occur  most  frequently  in  the 
lives  of  those  men  who  are  most  distinguished  for  their  in- 
-telligence  and  culture.  No  truly  scientific  man  can  afford  to 
ignore  such  experience — an  experience  which  is  in  many  in- 
stances vouched  for  by  men  equal  in  scientific  attainments  and 
mental  culture,  in  acuteness  of  observation  and  power  of  mind, 
to  any  who  deny  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Men  who,  wiUi 
sincerest  desires  to  know  the  truth,  have  tracked  the  mazy  . 
windings  of  philosophy  through  its  darkest  recesses,  examined 
the  relics  of  past  ages,  pondered  on  the  endless  succession  of 
organized  and  thinking  beings,  and  ascending  into  the  stany 
firmament,  have  returned,  after  scanning  the  whole  circle  of 
human  knowledge,  with  their  longings  unsatisfied,  and  the 
utterance  upon  their  lip  that  their  deepest  yearnings  have 
received  a  greater  satisfaction  during  a  single  hour  of  prayer, 
than  from  the  study  of  the  universe  for  a  lifetime. 

The  history  of  Christian  life  abounds  with  innumerable  in- 
stances, which  must  occur  to  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
familiar  with  Christian  biography,  in  which  there  are  well 
authenticated  cases  where  the  results  following  prayer,  if  not 
admitted  to  be  an  answer,  would  certainly  be  dassed  ainbngst 
curious  coincidences,  even  by  those  who  deny  that  the  ordinaiy 
course  of  nature  can  be  violated  by  the  interposition  of  God 
on  behalf  of  His  children.  Deliverances  firom  danger  by  the 
intervention  of  circumstances  at  times  and  in  places  where 
tiiey  do  not  certainly  occur  under  ordinary  conditions,  pro- 
vision for  pressing  wants  by  means  so  unlooKcd  for  and  extrt^ 
ordinary  as  to  staxtle  even  those  whose  wants  were  relieved, 
and  peace  of  mind,  resignation,  and  even  joy,  obtained  under 
conditions  so  unpromismg,  that  those  who  have  thus  been 
blessed  have  borne  cheerful  witness  that  "the  place  which 
they  had  chosen  as  the  receptacle  of  their  tears  has  become 
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the  place  of  their  highest  raptoie,"  occur  to  us  readily  as  we 
review  the  field  of  our  reading,  as  well  as  our  own  experience 
and  observation.  Living  men,  such  as  George  Muller,  Pastor 
Harms,  and  others  rise  before  our  minds ;  but  to  give  instances 
would  lengthen  out  this  paper  far  beyond  the  bounds  it  is 
intended  to  occupy.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  abundant 
testimony  that  real  and  substantial  benefits  have  been  received 
after  the  act  of  prayer,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
would  have  been  received  without  it. 

The  objectors  to  this  position  will,  however,  urge  that  no 
testimony  can  confirm!  an  impossibility,  and  that  the  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nature  is  such.  In  reply  we  advance  that  by 
fiur  the  largest  number  of  answers  which  men  assert  to  have 
been  received  to  prayer  do  not  necessitate  any  violation  of 
natural  law.  While  we  believe  that  God  can  disturb,  and 
that  He  has  in  answer  to  prayer  disturbed,  the  physical  coii- 
ditions  which  would  have  occurred  if  prayer  had  not  been 
offered,  we  do  not  believe  that  He  ever  purposely  interferies 
with  die  ordinary  succession  of  cause  and  effect  by  which 
He  works  in  nature,  when  His  gracious  purposes  and  inten- 
tions can  be  performed  in  another  way.  To  receive  strength 
iu  times  of  trouble,  to  have  doubts  and  difficulties  removed, 
to  have  spiritual  sight  increased,  and  health  given  so  that 
the  hands  may  work  for  the  daily  bread,  are  benefits  as  great 
to  the  individual  as  to  have  the  physical  causes  from  which 
many  of  these  infirmities  and  wants  generally  spring  removed, 
and  necessitate  just  as  truly  the  intervention  of  a  higher  than 
human  power  to  bring  them  about.  For  instance,  a  man  is 
in  deep  poverty.  .  He  hardly  knows  where  to  get  the  next 
meal.  He  is  not  in  possession  of  health,  and  on  both  accounts 
•is  dejected  and  sad.  He  prays  that  these  burdens  may  be 
removed,  and  the  prayer  is  answered,  but  not  in  the  way  he 
expects.  His  coffers  are  not  filled  with  treasure,  or  his  body 
with  new  life,  but  he  has  given  him  the  spirit  of  faith,  whi(m 
enables  him  to  rest  satisfied  that  "  his  bread  shall  be  sure  aud 
his  water  sweet,"  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  resignation,  which 
bids  him  rejoice  in  infirmities.  He  hears  the  same  voice 
speaking  to  his  soul  which  said  to  the  apostle  of  old,  "  Ify 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,"  until  his  strength  is  made  perfect 
in  weakness."  His  dejection  is  removed,  and  he  becomes 
thankful,  contented,  and  happy, — perhaps  more  so  than  if 
he  had  suddeiUy  become  wealthy,  or  had  had  his  bodily  in- 
firmity removed,  and,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  he  has  had 
an  answer  to  his  prayer. 

There  are,  however,  many  cases  in  which  it  is  undoubtedly 
claimed  that  the  answer  to  prayer  has  come  in  a  form  in 
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which  operation  through,  or  interference  wiUi,  physical  came 
is  certainly  necessary ;  and  the  inquiry  whether  it  is  sdentifi- 
cally  tenable  that  prayer  is  of  any  avail  outside  the  domain  of 
mental  and  spiritual  life,  will  be  best  considered  under  the 
answer  to  the  question : 

3.  Is  the  answering  of  prayer  consistent  with  the  un- 
changing nature  of  the  Diyine  Being,  and  the  method  of  His 
moral  and  physical  administration  ? 

Here  we  are  brought  face  to  fiEu^e  with  the  principal  aigu- 
ment  which  is  urged  against  the  possibility  of  an  answer 
bein^  given  to  prayer.  It  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
whicm  is  used  to  destroy  our  belief  in  miracles.  We  are  told 
that  in  nature  God  works  by  known  laws,  which  are  invari- 
able in  their  action  and  continuous  in  their  operation;  and 
that  the  rain  will  fall,  and  the  fire  bum,  and  disease  ran 
its  course,  independently  of  any  desires  on  the  part  of  man, 
since  they  arise  from  causes,  and  are  sustained  by  power 
incapable  of  modification,  or  of  such  flexibility  as  will  ac- 
commodate the  varying  circumstances  of  human  life.  We  are 
told  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  "  of  any  two  material 
atoms  subsisting  together  without  a  determinate  relation — of 
any  action  of  the  one  on  the  other,  whether  of  equilibrium  or 
motion,  without  reference  to  a  physical  cause — of  any  modifi- 
cation whatsoever  in  the  existing  conditions  of  material 
agents,  unless  through  the  invariable  operation  of  a  series  of 
eternally  impressed  consequences,  following  in  some  necessary 
chain  of  orderly  connection."  • 

It  would  be  well  if  the  advocates  of  the  immutable  theory 
were  content  to  rest  here;  but  they  are  not.  The  rigid  and  un- 
yielding reign  of  law  is  carried  a  step  farther  still.  As  if  to 
drive  away  the  possibility  of  any  answer  being  given  to  prayer^ 
we  are  calmly  told,  "  Not  the  physical  world  alone  is  now  the 
domain  of  inductive  science,  out  the  moral,  the  intellectual, 
and  the  spiritual  are  being  added  to  the  empire.  It  is  the 
crown  of  philosophy  to  see  the  immutable,  even  in  the  complex 
action  of  numan  life."t 

Now  all  this  sounds  very  well  until  it  is  examined  and 
brought  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  then  it  vaniidies,  and, 

Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vimon. 
Leaves  not  a  wreck  behind." 

It  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  what  we  term  laws  in 
nature  are  a  real  cause,  whereas  they  are  in  reidity  only  the 
effects  of  a  cause  which  they  do  not  explain.    What  we  term 

*  Essays  and  Reviews  (Baden  Powell), 
t  Westminster  Aevieio^  1860 :  Art,  «*  New  Christianity.* 
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laws,  snch  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  the  laws  of  chemical 
combination,  the  laws  of  electrical  or  ma^etic  induction,  are 
simply  our  own  expression  of  the  oidmy  continuity  of  the 
observed  action  of  a  cause  which  is  unknown  to  scientific 
inquiry.  To  say  that  ail  bodies  attract  each  other  directly  as 
their  mass,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  their  distance,  is  no 
explanation  of  the  reason  why  it  is  so,  or  why  they  do  not 
attract  in  other  ratios.  At  the  back  of  all  the  laws  which 
have  ever  been  deduced  by  scientific  observation,  there  lies  a 
great  originating  cause  which  science  is  utterly  unable  to 
explain.  Well  has  Mr.  Eingsley  said  that  Men  of  science 
are  finding  more  and  more,  b^ow  their  facts,  below  all  pheno- 
mena which  the  scalpel  and  the  microscope  can  show,  « 
something  nameless,  invisible,  imponderable,  yet  seemingly 
omnipresent  and  omnipotent,  retreating  before  them  deeper 
and  deeper,  the  deeper  they  delve ;  that  which  the  old  school 
men  called  '/orma  formativa'  the  mystery  of  that  unknown 
aad  miraculous  element  in  nature  which  is  always  escaping 
them,  though  they  cannot  escape  it,  that  of  which  it  was 
written  of  old,  'Whither  shall  1  go  firom  Thy  presence,  or 
whither  shall  I  flee  from  Thy  Spirit  ? ' "  • 

Science  may  demonstrate  by  observation  the  unity  of  its 
action  through  the  wide  fields  of  nature,  and  trace  the  con- 
tinaity  of  its  operation  through  the  untold  ages  of  the  past ; 
but  it  steps  from  its  high  prerogative  when  it  attempts  to 
declare  that  either  of  the  researches  reveal  the  great  origin 
from  whence  that  unity  and  continuity  spring,  when  it  sets 
up,  as  a  sufficient  account  of  the  cause  of  all  it  beholds,  its 
own  conception  of  the  order  of  nature,  or  declares,  as  a  deduc- 
tion from  anything  at  present  known,  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  that  order  being  changed. 

Observation  is  only  the  first  step  towards  scientific  induo- 
tion.  There  is  an  inner  court  where  all  the  evidences  of  our 
senses,  from  whatever  source  derived,  must  be  weighed  and 
tested,  and  where  indeed  they  all  resolve  themselves  (tliat  is, 
all  observed  phenomena)  into  so  man^  ideas  presented  to  the 
mind.  Here,  if  at  all,  the  cause  which  produces  them  must 
be  sought  and  found,  if  it  is  possible  to  find  it ;  and  if  there 
is  one  thing  more  certain  than  another  it  is  that  we  are 
absolutely  certain  of  only  one  cause  which  can  be  subjected 
to  the  t^t  of  direct  experiment,  and  that  is  the  operation  of 
our  own  will.  All  other  causes  of  change  rest  upon  hypotheses 
which  have  to  be  taken  upon  the  faith  of  evidence  which 
cannot  be  absolutely  verified.  We  know  that  will  can  induce 
physical  action — ^it  can  select  the  mode,  the  time,  the  place 

*  MaemiUan*s  Magatine:  Art,  ^<The  Natoial  Theology  of  the  Future." 
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where  the  action  shall  occur  and  the  duration  of  its  occurrence. 
We  can  will  to  move,  and  we  move — to  close  our  eyes,  and 
they  close — ^to  raise  a  weight,  and  it  is  raised — ^to  alter  the 
relative  position  of  two  objects,  and  it  is  altered — to  construct 
a  machine,  and  it  is  constructed ;  and  we  determine  in  which 
direction  the  train  of  wheels  shaU  revolve,  or  we  take  the 
strongest  forces  of  nature,  and  the  steam  engine  works  allotted 
factory  hours,  or  the  lightening  conveys  our  wishes  and 
thoughts  beneath  the  bed  of  the  raging  ocean.  All  tins  is 
the  result  of  direct  experiment.  We  know  the  cause  which 
sets  these  processes  in  action  from  personal  knowledge,  which 
•is  not  dependent  upon  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  but  upon 
that  of  our  own  consciousness  of  the  exertion  of  will.  Ail^ 
all,  what  we  call  physical  science  really  resolves  itself  into 
mental  science;  and  we  find  our  observation  of  phenomena 
really  the  observation  of  ideas.  It  is  as  much  a  real  observa- 
tion to  observe  ourselves  observing,  as  to  watch  the  transit 
of  a  planet  or  measure  the  angles  of  a  crystal.  It  is  true  that 
the  will  always  acts  through  the  operation  of  physical  agents; 
but  it  can  modify  these  in  their  actions  so  as  to  perform  its 
behests.  We  feel  that  to  say  the  complex  actions  of  human 
life  are  immutable,  or  that  the  causes  which  produce  these 
actions  are  immutable,  is  an  insult  to  our  conscious  experience. 
We  know  that  they  are  subject  to  affection  and  duty,  to 
passion  and  interest,  and  oftentimes  to  mere  caprice ;  and  the 
will  determines  which  of  these  motives  shall  rule.  Upon  the 
recognition  of  this  rests  the  whole  fabric  of  human  responsi- 
bility. We  feel  that  men  have  the  power  to  determine  their 
course  of  action  and  to  modify  it  in  accordance  with  the 
influences  and  motives  from  which  they  act. 

Now,  how  does  this  bear  upon  our  subject  ?  All  our  de- 
•ductions  of  what  takes  place  in  the  outwaid  physical  universe 
must  be  the  result  of  the  conclusions  which  have  been  reached 
by  the  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  ideas  which  have  been 
presented  to  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  our  senses  or 
of  our  conscious  knowledge;  and  our  conclusions  respecting 
the  sustaining  power  of  the  universe,  and  whether  the  order 
^d  succession  of  its  phenomena  are  capable  of  change  and 
modification  or  not,  must  be  the  result  of  deductions  firom 
those  facts  which  we  feel  consciously  are  capable  of  being 
l)rought  within  the  mind  to  the  test  of  experience  and  experi- 
ment. 

We  have  seen  that  there  is  only  one  source  of  causation 
which  call  be  thus  experimentally  examined;  and  to  follov 
the  le^timate  plan  of  arriving  at  truth  by  the  scientific 
method  of  proceeding  irom  the  known  to  the  unknown,  we  must 
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at  least  conclude  that  the  source  of  causation  in  the  universe, 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  is  most  probably  the  same  in 
kind,  though  differing  in  degree.  A  modem  writer  has  ob- 
served :  "  The  Cosmos  without  us  displays  an  intelligence  far- 
reaching  as  the  farthest  fixed  star,  but  this  infinite  power 
the  physicist  hesitates  to  pronounce  a  personality.  That  micro- 
cosmos,  our  moral  nature,  displays  undoubted  personality  ;  and 
unless  the  intelligence  which  transforms  the  whole  universe 
is  somewhat  infinitely  less  than  man,  we  have  found  the  true 
God.  .  .  .  Why,  unsatisfied  by  long  chains  of  sequency,  by 
a  world  pendant  upon  nothing,  moving  no  whence,  no  whether, 
and  for  no  reason,  do  we,  incredulous  as  to  these  airy  nothings, 
seek  after  a  First  Cause,  an  Author,  a  Creator,  and  refuse  to 
relinquish  our  quest  ?  It  is  because  we  find  the  facts  of  causa- 
tion within  our  own  minds.  Will  is  the  cause,  and  we  are 
directly  conscious  of  our  own  will.  .  .  .  Thus,  where  the 
physicist  hesitates  the  psychologist  steps  in.  Our  moral  nature 
utters  what  is  voiceless  in  irrational  nature,  and  pronounces 
that  Will,  sovereign  over  all  it  creates,  is  the  one  known,  the 
only  conceivable  First  ground."  *  Dr.  Carpenter,  F.R.S.,  when 
president  of  the  British  Association  for  the  advancement  of 
Science,  in  further  explanation  of  his  address  at  Brighton, 
also  wrote  as  follows:  "Science  points  to  the  origination  of 
all  power  in  mind,  and  when  metaphysicians,  shaking  off  the 
bugbear  of  materialism,  will  honestly  and  courageously  study 
the  phenomena  of  the  mind  of  man  in  relation  to  those  of 
his  body,  I  believe  thejr  will  find  in  that  relation  their  best 
arguments  for  the  existence  of  infinite  mind  in  universal 
nature." -f-  Certainly,  since  science  cannot  give  a  conclusive 
answer  as  to  the  cause  of  the  order  and  regularity  which  we 
behold  in  nature,  it  has  no  right  to  assume  that  that  cause  is 
incapable  of  inducing  change  in  its  succession  or  irregularity 
in  its  action.  The  order  remains  the  same  only  so  long  as  the 
cause  which  produces  it  does  so.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the 
domain  of  nature  we  see  no  provision  made  for  any  change. 
We  may  sweep  the  heavens  with  our  telescopes,  and  scrutinize 
the  minutest  atoms  amidst  the  growths  of  earth,  and  find 
everywhere  the  same  order  and  regularity;  but  such  obser- 
vation does  not  demonstrate  change  to  be  impossible.  It 
simply  confirms  the  truth  that  we  see  everywhere  a  fixity  of 
purpose  working  towards  a  common  end:  that  a  continuous 
will,  which  is,  after  all,  the  only  source  of  causation  with 
which  science  has  made  us  acquainted,  is  perpetually  acting 
amidst  the  complicated  phenomena  of  the  universe;  but  it 

♦  "Eight  and  Wrong,"  by  the  Bev.  William  Jackaon,  M.A. 
t  In  a  letter  to  the  Echo, 
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does  not  demonstrate  that  its  phenomena  might  not  have  been 
otherwise,  or  that  the  will,  of  which  all  the  so-called  laws  are 
the  evidence,  is  not  capable  of  being  influenced  by  human 
prayers  so  as  to  produce  a  change  in  their  action. 

Our  argument  is  not  with  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  a 
First  Cause-T-of  Ood ;  and  the  belief  in  Him  as  the  great  moral 
governor  of  the  world  necessitates  a  belief  in  the  unchanging 
nature  of  his  moral  attributes,  but  it  does  not  involve  a  belief 
in  the  absolutely  unchanging  nature  of  the  means  which  He 
employs  to  carry  his  purposes  into  execution.  We  know  as 
creator  and  upholder  that  He  works  through  means ;  but  the 
use  of  those  means  at  the  exact  time  and  place  may  certainly, 
for  aught  science  can  demonstrate,  be  the  result  of  the  expres- 
sion of  desire  or  requirement  on  behalf  of  the  creature ;  and 
this  is  quite  as  Intimate  a  deduction  firom  anything  with 
which  we  are  at  present  acquainted,  as  that  all  the  oom^cated 
actions  of  nature  which  minister  to  the  wants  of  man  occur 
without  any  reference  to  his  necessities  and  wishes.  Until, 
therefore,  science  can  demonstrate  that  all  the  order  and 
regularity  which  we  behold  in  the  wide  universe  around  us  is 
not  the  result  of  a  Divine  Will  which  is  ever  present  and  ever 
active,  which  is  capable  of  being  influenced  by  the  prayers  of 
men,  and  which  can  answer  these  prayers  by  the  control  of  the 
first  causes  from  which  all  the  powers  of  nature  spring,  it  must 
at  least  suspend  its  judgment,  and  confess  that,  so  far  as  any 
of  its  discoveries  are  concerned,  there  is  as  much  reason  to 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  as  to  deny  it  Scientific  men 
often  forget  how  difficult  it  is  to  prove  a  negative.  Demon- 
strating tiiat  certain  conditions  or  things  are,  they  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  certain  others  cannot  be, — a  result  which  is  by 
no  means  always  a  necessary  consequence.  To  say  that  the 
order  of  nature,  so  far  as  observation  is  concerned,  remains  un- 
changed, is  no  argument  to  prove  that  it  cannot  be ;  and  it  is  a 
worse  argument  still  to  assume,  from  the  limited  knowledge 
which  we  possess  respecting  the  chain  of  causes  which  produce 
any  phenomena,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  of  thoee 
causes  being  operated  upon  as  a  consequence  of  prayer,  so  that 
the  resulting  effect  is  otherwise  than  it  would  nave  been  had 
that  prayer  never  been  offered  up. 

The  sum  of  the  argument  therefore  stands  as  foUows :  We 
find  an  intuitive  desire  in  man  to  hold  communion  with  Ood; 
and  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion,  from  an  examination  of 
all  the  observations  both  of  the  natural  and  mental  phenomena 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  there  must  be  a  r^<m 
within  which  these  fiEU^ulties  can  find  an  exercise  and  receive 
as  a  consequence  an  increased  development,  while  they  bring, 
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as  the  result  of  such  exercise,  a  commensurate  advantage ;  that 
the  result  of  experimental  inquiry  on  the  part  of  competent 
men,  in  regions  where  the  experiment  can  oe  foithfully  tried, 
has  accumulated  an  immense  mass  of  evidence  in  favour  of  a 
distinct  advantage  being  obtained  by  the  use  of  prayer ;  and 
that  an  examination  of  all  that  is  at  present  known  respecting 
the  laws  of  the  physical  universe  reveals  nothing  from  which  a 
legitimate  deduction  can  be  drawn  that  an  answer  to  prayer  is 
impossible,  or  its  use  contrary  either  to  the  dictates  of  reason 
or  to  the  teachings  of  science.  Nay,  more,  since  such  an 
inquiiy  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  First  Cause  of  all 
phenomena  is  Will,  it  throws  the  weight  of  the  argument  in 
favour  of  the  use  of  prayer. 

It  is  high  time,  therefore,  that  we  should  cease  to  hear  firom 
men  who,  however  eminent  in  their  own  department  of 
inquiiy,.  are  incompetent,  from  their  previous  training  or 
mental  condition,  to  judge  in  the  matter,  those  jests  and  sco£& 
at  the  use  of  prayer  which  they  are  on  many  occasions  guilty 
of  uttering,  and  which,  while  they  are  incapable  of  changing 
the  opinion  of  those  who  know  upon  what  a  slender  founda- 
tion of  assumption  they  base  their  conclusions,  may  shake  the 
faith  of  others  who  believe  their  declarations  to  be  the  legiti- 
mate deductions  from  the  teachings  of  physical  science. 

With  this  our  arguments  would  naturally  end;  but  we 
cannot  forbear  remarking,  in  conclusion,  that  to  the  Christian 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  prayer  does  not  rest  upon  any 
alignment.  He  has  a  direct  command,  derived  from  a  sphere 
of  which  physical  science  can  take  no  cognisance — ^"that  sure 
word  of  prophecy,"  which  speaks  not  with  the  conscious 
fallibility  of  true  science,  but  with  the  calm  and  digidfied 
assurance  of  absolute  knowledge,  and  which  mingles  its 
conunands  with  those  gracious  promises  which  have  been  the 
support  and  consolation  of  every  age.  To  him  its  use  is  only 
part  of  one  grand  plan  by  means  of  which  he  is  enabled  to 
STOW  in  grace  and  m  the  knowledge  of  God.  He  knows  the 
distmction  between  those  things  which  can  be  physicalhr, 
and  those  things  which  can  be  spiritually,  discerned.  He 
believes  that  the  same  voice  which  utters  " Seek  ye  My  face'* 
''spake  and  things  were,  commanded  and  they  stood  &st." 
He  knows  of  what  a  precious  heritage  they  would  rob  him 
who  would  wrest  from  him  the  privilege  of  communion  with 
that  Being  whose  favour  is  life,  and  whose  loving-kindnmB  is 
better  than  life."  He  shrinks  from  the  aeeeptanoe  of  those 
theories  which  would  annihilate  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  his 
joy  and  consolation,  without  giving  to  him  any  adequate 
Bubstitaie  in  return,  and  calls  to  mmd  the  many  blessed  ex- 
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periences  when  he  has  "seen  God  face  to  face/'  and  "oom- 
muned  wiih  Him  as  a  man  with  his  friend."  The  perplexing 
problem  of  the  great  First  Cause  which,  to  the  eye  of  a 
mere  natural  philosophy,  is  the  inscrutable  m3rstery  of  the 
universe,  presents  no  difficulties  to  him,  since  he  beholds  in  the 
order  ana  regularity  of  nature  the  beneficent  designs  and 
purposes  of  that  Will  which  ordains  all  things  according  to  Its 
own  counsel,  and  works  through  "diversities  of  operation" 
for  the  highest  well-being  of  the  countless  creatures  whom  It 
has  created.  While  sympathizing  with  the  difficulties  and 
doubts  of  those  who  reject  revelation,  he  prays  that  the  "eyes 
of  their  understanding  inay  be  opened"  and  that,  coming  in 
simple  faith  to  the  feet  of  a  loving  Saviour,  they  may  know 
from  their  own  experience  "  whether  these  things  be  so,  or 
not,"  and  that,  liberated  from  the  iron  bonds  of  inexorable  law, 
they  may  "rejoice  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  can  make 
them  free,"  and  experimentally  test  the  truth  of  His  gracious 
promise,  "  If  ye  shall  ask  anything  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it." 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Plymouth  Brethrenism  unveiled  and  refuted.  By  William  Beid, 
D.D.,  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh:  William  Oliphant  [<k  Co.,  1875. 
Pp.  322. 

We  have  always  been,  warm  admirers  of  Dr.  William  Reid,  of  Edin- 
burgh,— to  whom,  indeed,  we  cannot  refer  imder  his  new  designatioii 
without  congratulating  him  on  his  well-earned  theological  diploma 
His  services  in  connection  with  the  temperance  cause  have  been 
simply  invaluable.  His  style,  whether  as  a  speaker  or  writer,  i» 
always  lucid  and  interesting,  and  ever  and  anon  flashes  into  genuine 
eloquence.  And  we  are  glad  that,  although  his  health  so  far  failed 
several  years  ago  that  he  required  the  aid  of  a  colleague,  he  is  still 
able  to  minister  effectively  both  from  pulpit  and  platform,  while  he 
devotes  the  leisure  time  he  has  acquired  to  the  completion  of  theological 
treatises  which  have  already  rendered  important  service  to  the  cause 
of  Christian  truth. 

It  would  appear  that  the  keen  proselytizing  spirit  of  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  along  with  a  conviction  that  their  tenets  are  decidedlj 
erroneous,  have,  in  a  manner,  provoked  Br.  Reid  to  prepare  this  large 
volume.  He  must  have  been  at  immense  pains  in  ransacking  the 
denominational  literature  of  the  Brethren,  as  we  may  judge  by  the 
numerous  quotations  which  he  gives  from  l^eir  voluminous  authors. 

The  Doctor  gives  us  first  a  brief  history  of  the  origin  of  Plymouth 
Brethreniam.  Mr.  Groves,  a  dentist  in  Bristol,  may  be  called  the 
founder  of  the  connection,  although  he  no  more  intended  to  leave 
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the  Ghorch  of  England,  when  he  first  mooted  his  peculiar  yiews,  than 
Mr.  Weslej  did.  Mr.  Groves  simply  became  convinced,  when  he  was 
stodjing  to  be  a  missionary  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1828,  that 
he  did  not  need  to  get  ordination  from  a  bishop  to  qualify  him  to  go 
abroad  in  that  capacity.  He  also  thought  that  he  saw  from  the  New 
Testament  that  it  was  the  privilege  of  any  number  of  believers,  who 
might  feel  specially  drawn  towards  one  another,  to  meet  and  break 
br^  together.  Indeed,  when  he  came  back  from  Pei'sia  in  1836, 
and  found  that  Mr.  Newton  and  Mr.  Dai-by,  who  might  be  called 
his  followers,  the  former  at  Plymouth,  and  the  latter  at  Dublin,  had 
actually  separated  from  the  Church  of  England,  and  met  in  distinct 
societies,  he  was  much  displeased  with  them. 

Dr.  Reid  then  narrates  the  quarrel  between  Messrs.  Newton  and 
Darby  about  the  interpretation  of  prophecy  and  the  humanity  of 
Chriat.  He  tells  his  readers  how  Mr.  Darby  denounced  Messrs. 
Muller  and  Craik  of  Bristol,  who  met  in  the  "  Bethesda"  chapel,  as 
the  upholders  of  "  Bethesda  blasphemy,"  because  they  would  not  dis- 
own Mr.  Newton  as  he  had  done.  This  gives  our  author  occasion  to 
remark,  and  with  apparent  force,  that  while  the  Brethren  cry  out 
against  the  divisions  of  Christendom,  their  own  chequered  lustoiy 
affords  instances  of  the  most  bitter  schisms  that  have  ever  rent  the 
Church. 

Dr.  Eeid's  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  He  first  "  describes 
the  Brethren,"  taking  up  such  points  as  their  "  proseljrtizing  spirit "  ; 
Bocondly,  he  examines  their  principles  of  church  polity,  or  rather  their 
want  of  it ;  and,  thirdly,  he  canvasses  the  heresies  of  the  brethren." 
We  are  glad  to  observe  that,  in  the  second  part>  when  combating  the 
notion  of  the  Brethren  that  there  was  no  church  on  the  earth  till 
Pentecost,  he  gives  a  conclusive  quotation  on  the  subject  from 
Dr.  Morison's  Commenta/ry  an  Matthew,  XYI,  18. 

The  "Heresies  of  the  Brethren"  which  Dr.  Reid  successively  reviews 
are  the  following: — ^That  Christ  brought  his  human  nature  from 
heaven,  and  did  not  get  it  from  his  mother ;  that  his  righteousness  is 
not  imputed  to  the  sinner;  that  we  are  justified  not  by  the  death  but  by 
the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  that  some  of  Christ's  sufferings  were  non- 
atoning  j  that  the  Ten  Commandments  are  not  now  binding  as  a  rule 
of  life ;  that  the  Lord's  day  is  not  the  Sabbath ;  that  they  are  per- 
fectiomsts ;  that  they  hold  a  secret  rapture  of  the  saints  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air  long  before  his  second  advent,  which  is  thus  made 
literally  a  third  advent.  These  points  are  all  illustrated  by  elaborate 
extracts  from  their  principal  writers,  and  refuted  seriatim. 

Still,  while  we  thank  Dr.  Reid  for  having  given  us  so  full  a 
resumS  of  the  Brethren's  church  principles  and  errors,  we  think  that 
in  some  of  his  criticisms  he  has  been  too  severe.  He  admits  that  they 
all  lay  great  stress  on  Christ's  substitutionary  sufferings  on  the  cross  ; 
and  every  one  who  knows  anjrthing  about  them,  is  well  aware  tha^ 
they  dwell  continually  on  "the  precious  blood  of  Christ."  Neither 
did  Wesley  in  last  century,  nor  Albert  Barnes  in  this,  hold  the 
doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness,  as  it  is  commonly  held ;  yet  they 
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yrere  not  regarded  aa  being  dangerously  heretical  for  thai  reason. 
Consequently,  such  statements  as  the  following  we  think  too  strong : 
— ''In  the  Rationalistic  tendency,  Brethrenism  makes  direct  for 
Socinianism  "  (p.  19)  ;  and  "  Brethrenism,  whatever  may.be  its  pre* 
tensions,  is  as  certainly  the  bane  of  true  religion,  as  is  UnzversaliSBi 
or  Socinianism.  .  •  .  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  religioa 
subTersive  of  all  true  piety,  and  hostile  to  the  success  of  pure 
Christianity"  (p.  33). 

The  Brethren  certainly  hold  the  views  ventilated  by  the  late 
Norman  Macleod  aa  to  the  abrogation  of  the  binding  force  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  which,  however,  they  regard  as  having  been  sapeneded 
by  the  stricter  morality  of  the  New  Testament  Such  being  their 
belief,  as  acknowledged  by  our  author  himself,  we  think  he  has  gone 
too  far  when  he  says,  at  p.  261 — referring  pointedly  to  them-* 

We  care  nothing  for  that  revival  which  leaves  to  its  subjects  the 
secret  conviction  that  they  may  lie  and  cheat  and  '  work  all  unclesn- 
ness  with  greediness,'  without  having  violated  the  law  of  God." 

With  these  exceptions,  we  thank  Dr.  Raid  oordially  for  this  able 
and  elaborate  volume,  which  has  decidedly  supplied  a  desideratum  in 
theological  literature. 

The  Baptism  qf  the  Holy  Ghost    By  Bev.  Asa  Hahak,  D.D. 
London :  Elliot  Stock,  62  Paternoster  Bow.    Pp.  254. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  an  American  work,  whidi  we  owe  to  the  zeal  of  Bev. 
John  Bate,  Aylesbury,  Bucks.  Dr.  Mahan  was  at  one  time  President  of 
Oberlin  College,  and  a  distinguished  associate  of  Bev.  Charles  Finney 
It  would  appear  that  these  eminent  divines  in  the  evening  of  lile  (for 
they  must  lx)th  be  octogenarians  now)  have  tujned  their  attention  to 
the  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  They  Tn^nfadw  that  it  is  for  the  want 
of  it  tiiat  80  many  ministers  are  useless,  and  so  many  Christians 
unholy.  Basing  their  theory  on  Paul's  interview  with  the  twelve 
Johaimite  believers  of  Eph^us,  and  his  remarkable  expresston  in 
Eph.  i,  13,  ''after  that  ye  believed  jre  were  sealed  with  that  Holj 
Ohost  of  promise,"  they  maintAin  that  if  believers  will  only  wait  upon 
the  Lord  in  £uth  and  prayer,  something  like  a  direct  Pentecom 
shower  will  come  down  upon  them,  lifting  them  up  to  a  higher  pUt- 
form  of  spirituality  and  power  than  they  ever  occupied  before^  The 
book  is  deeply  interesting ;  and  whatever  the  reader  may  think  of 
the  above  speculation,  he  cannot  peruse  Dr.  Mahan's  earnest  chaptexs 
without  profit  Tluee  chapters  by  Professor  Unney,  on  ''The 
Enduement  of  Power,"  are  given  as  an  i^pendix. 


We  noiet  that  an  obitoary  notice  of  the  Rev.  David  DainfMOim  wai  for- 
flotteii,  tm  it  was  too  late  for  this  number ;  but  we  shall  not  fail  (d.v.)  to  nier 
to  onr  dear  and  vidned  brother  and  contribnter  in  next  I 
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Humanity,  over  all  its  breadths,  and  from  its  profoundest 
depths,  looks  up  with  open  face  to  God.  This  sentiment  we 
enunciated  at  the  close  of  our  last  article,  and  reserved  for 
further  illustration.  We  had  already  mentioned  that  threefold 
division  of  mind  to  which  all  mental  phenomena  may  be  ex- 
haustively reduced — Thinking,  Feeling,  and  Willing.  Each  of 
these  looks  to  God,  "  crias  out  for  the  living  God."  How  far 
this  holds  true  of  each,  it  is  of  transcendent  moment  to  inquire. 
With  a  few  indications  in  that  direction,  we  shall  bring  our 
present  task  to  a  close. 

Fmt,  as  respects  Thinking,  all  arguments  and  illustrations 
relating  to  the  existence  of  Deity  are  in  direct  answer  to  the 
irrepressible  demand  of  the  intelligence  for  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem  of  Being.  This  demand  is  the  more 
significant  that  it  is  not  called  for  by  any  of  the  current 
practical  requirements  of  life.  It  is  a  purely  intellectual 
prompting  of  our  higher  reason.  Starting  with  our  own 
existence,  we  find  it  finite  and  conditioned,  with  no  reason  in 
itself  for  its  own  being.  Passing  to  surrounding  beings,  and 
things  related  to  us,  wo  find  them  the  same  ;  not  one  of  them 
can  account  for  itself,  and  the  higher  any  one  is  in  the  scale,  it 
is  only  the  more  conditioned  and  restricted.  Most  people  being 
content  simply  to  fulfil  the  practical  conditions  of  life  without 
further  concern  on  the  intellectual  side,  it  is  only  in  philosophic 
moods,  or  times,  that  the  problem  of  being  excites  inquiry. 
When  it  comes  to  do  so  in  earnest,  it  is  speedily  seen  that  the 
solution  must  be  sought  outside  of  ourselvos,  and  of  all  other 
restricted  and  transitoiy  existences  around  us.  To  say  that  all 
are  finite  and  conditioned,  is  to  say  that  all  are  dependent. 
But  on  whom  ?  or  on  what  ?   That  is  the  problem. 
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To  this  there  are  only  two  answers  possible :  either  that  of 
an  Eternal  Series  of  finite  causes,  or  that  of  an  eternal  and 
self-existent  First  Cause. 

The  Eternal  Series  looks  best  at  the  first  blush,  but  on  closer 
inspection  and  further  handling,  it  eludes  our  grasp,  and  slips 
away,  like  a  rope  twisted  out  of  the  rainbow.  It  is  clearly  a 
hand-to-mouth  argument.  Then  it  is  mere  assertion  at  best ; 
for  how  far  does  real  knowledge  carry  us  back  along  that 
assumed  eternal  line  ?  Further,  if  we  test  the  meaning  of 
these  finite  causes,  we  find  the  word  *'  cause  "  melting  away 
in  our  hands  into  a  mere  stream  of  antecedents  and  con- 
sequents ;  and  if  the  word  "  force  "  be  brought  in  to  harden 
them  anew  into  consistency,  we  find  that  it  is  but  a  new  label  for 
the  same  thing.  If  it  is  anything  more,  it  belongs  to  the  other 
and  truer  solution.  Still  further,  we  find  that  the  eternal  series 
occupies,  or  rather  usurps,  ostensibly  logical  ground,  and  that  on 
a  very  vulgar  level,  by  way  of  evasive  expedient  to  cover  our 
ignorance.  Finally,  and  decisively,  even  as  a  logical  theory  it 
is  intrinsically  absurd ;  for,  trace  the  series  back  till  thought  is 
weary,  and  begin  again  and  rest  again,  and  repeat  the  process 
millions  of  times,  and  millions  more,  and  evermore,  that  far 
anterior  link  is  in  principle  the  same  as  the  one  next  to  us,  and 
not  a  whit  more  helpful  to  solve  the  problem  of  being.  Hence 
the  absurdity  so  often  charged  upon  the  eternal  series  notion,  that 
it  supposes  a  cause  prior  to  the  first  cause.  This  is  rebutted  by 
the  rejoinder,  and  often  in  the  tone  of  indignant  rebuke,  that 
no  such  charge  is  relevant,  seeing  that  the  series  is  declared  to 
be  eternal,  and  therefore  precludes  all  first  But  "this  a  mere 
flourish  of  Mrs.  Partington  s  broom  to  sweep  back  the  Atlantic. 
Be  it  that,  in  form,  the  charge  is  not  correctly  put,  it  is  still  in 
substance  valid.  The  very  notion  is  unthinkable,  yea,  is  posi- 
tively self-contradictory ; 

"  since  every  link 

Of  that  long-chained  succession  is  so  frail, 
Can  every  part  depend,  and  not  the  whole  ? " 

As  certainly  as  the  axiom,  that  whatever  begins  to  be  must 
have  a  cause,  and  as  each  link  in  the  series  begins  to  be, 
however  far  back  may  be  its  place,  the  series  itself  must  have 
begun  to  be,  and  can  in  no  other  manner  be  conceived  of;  for 
how  can  a  succession  of  finite  causes  be  eternal,  any  more 
than  a  succession  of  days  or  other  aliquot  parts  of  time  could 
be  multiplied  into  an  eternity  ? 

Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  inherent  virtues  of  the  molecule. 
Everything  lies  there — ^like  the  flower  in  the  bud,  like  the 
chick  in  tne  shell.   And  the  whole  explanation  lies  there- 
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could  we  only  see  how !  That  ultimate  molecule  is  the  last 
refuge  for  the  destitute.  But  if  it  indeed  explains  all,  it  will 
explain  a  great  deal  too  much  for  our  God-ignoring  evolutionists ; 
for  it  will  then  rub  shoulders  very  closely  with  the  great  doc- 
trine of  inspired  men,  that  "  God  works  all  in  alL"  This  aspect 
of  the  case  was  well  put  long  ago  by  the  author  of  The  Night 
Thoughts : — 

"  Haa  matter  innate  motion  ?  Then  each  atom 
Asserting  its  indisputable  ri^ht 
To  dance,  would  form  an  nniverse  of  dnst. 
Has  matter  none  ?  Then  whence  these  glorions  forms, 
And  boundless  flights,  from  shapeless  and  reposed  ? 
Has  matter  more  than  motion  ?  Has  it  thonght. 
Judgment,  and  genins  ?   Is  it  deeply  learned 
In  mathematics  ?   Has  it  framed  such  laws 
Which,  bat  to  gaess,  a  Newton  made  immortal  ? 
If  art,  to  form ;  and  counsel,  to  conduct ; 
And  that  with  greater  far  than  human  skill. 
Resides  not  in  each  block  ; — a  Godhead  reigns. 
And,  if  a  God  there  is,  that  God  how  great  ?  " 

Dismissing  this  first  solution,  then,  it  only  remains  that  we 
accept  the  other,  that  of  an  eternal,  intelligent,  self-existent 
First  Cause.  Whatever  diflSiculties  this  may  present  to  our 
limited  faculties,  it  involves  no  contradiction  or  inconsistency. 
It  solves  the  entire  problem,  otherwise  utterly  insoluble.  It 
accounts  for  mind,  otherwise  unaccountable,  by  the  pre-exis- 
tence  of  an  Infinite  Mind,  and  for  what  we  call  physical  causes 
by  a  great  First  Cause.  We  are  driven  to  it  by  the  necessary 
laws  of  human  thought,  by  the  dictates  of  pure  reason ;  and 
thus  simply,  under  the  department  of  Thinking,  seeking  to  solve 
the  problem  of  being,  we  are  borne  irresistibly  into  me  belief 
of  an  Infinite  God 

But  as  yet  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  what  awaits 
thought  in  this  august  province.  Given  the  notion  of  time,  the 
reason  cannot  stop  short  of  the  idea  of  infinite  duration ;  nor 
by  any  effort  can  it  think  it  away.  Given  the  notion  of  space, 
the  reason  cannot  stop  short  of  the  idea  of  infinite  extension ; 
nor  by  any  effbiii  can  it  think  it  away.  The  very  idea  of 
finite  involves  that  of  infinite ;  the  very  idea  of  the  conditioned 
involves  the  absolute.  What  if  Time  and  Space  in  their  infinity 
be  but  attributes  of  the  Necessarily  Existing  Being?  Bfo 
"  inhabiteth  eternity."  What  if  this  be  in  the  sense  indicated 
in  the  line  of  Watts — "  Dwell  in  my  own  eternity  "  ?  It  is 
along  these  lines  that  the  d  priori  argument  for  tho  being  of  a 
God  elaborates  itself;  an  ar^ment  more  frequently  fiouted  at 
than  grappled  with,  but  which,  though  not  likely  to  convince 
the  atheist,  is  yet  worthy  of  gravest  consideration,  and  which 
within  its  own  proper  limits  appears  to  be  impregnable.  This 
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deductive  areumeDt,  which  looks  down  from  heaven "  upon 
us,  is  met,  embraced,  and  interclasped  by  the  inductive  argument 
from  design,  as  in  its  ascending  process  "  it  springs  out  of  the 
earth."  1  rom  the  traces  of  design,  everywhere  apparent,  and 
which  science  in  its  advance  is  ever  more  bringing  into  light, 
and  from  our  own  consciousness  of  intelligence  and  design,  we 
irresistibly  infer  a  Designer  of  supreme  intelligence  and  wisdom. 
This  argument,  too,  has  been  impugned.  It  has,  for  example, 
been  urged  that  if  adaptations  in  nature  prove  a  designer,  then 
those  in  the  Divine  existence  itself  will  prove  the  same.  But 
this  is  merest  sophistry  and  evasion;  for  the  very  conception  of 
God  as  the  absolute,  uncaused,  and  self-existent,  deprives  the 
objection  of  all  place  or  basis.  Without  reference  to  other  and 
equally  baseless  exceptions,  the  teleological  aigument,  fairly  and 
candidly  faced,  is  one  that  can  neither  be  repelled  nor  evaded 
without  denying  all  that  is  most  unquestionable  in  the  intuitionn 
of  our  own  intelligence.  Formally  it  stops  short  of  demon- 
sti^ting  the  infinitude  or  even  the  unity  of  the  Supreme;  for  it 
is  not  in  its  nature,  nor  is  it  within  the  limits  of  our  powers,  to 
reach  these  conceptions  by  any  such  process.  But  we  are  not 
dependent  on  it  for  these ;  and  within  its  own  domain  it  con- 
ducts us  irresistibly  to  the  belief  of  Supreme  Designing  Intelli- 
gence; and  as  all  the  adaptations  we  find  in  nature  group 
themselves  into  analogies  and  conspire  and  converge  towards 
higher  and  ever  higher  unities,  we  find  ourselves  borne  as  far 
as  the  process  can  carry  us  towards  the  result  at  which  we 
arrive  by  other  and  more  immediate  methods — the  unity  and 
infinitude  of  the  Supreme  Designing  Mind.  "  The  invisible 
things  of  him,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  cleaxly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead." 

"  What  is  his  creation  less 

Than  a  capacious  reservoir  of  means 
Formed  for  his  use,  and  ready  at  his  will  ?  " 

Thus  our  Thinking  faculty,  in  whatever  direction  it  may 
operate,  declares  for  God.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second  of 
the  three  departments  of  our  mental  being,  that  of  Feeling  or 
Emotion,  and  this  too  wiU  be  found  to  flower  outward  and 
upward  to  the  same  mark.  Our  very  filial  emotions  fasten  on 
the  parental  ideal,  and  from  earliest  years  assure  themselves  of 
the  existence  and  watchful  care  of  our  Father  in  heaven.  The 
idea  of  father,  with  its  constituent  elements  of  love,  reverence^ 
awe,  authority,  dependence,  trust,  obedience,  and  the  like,  is 
not  only  the  stepping  stone  by  which  we  may  rise  to  the 
conception  of  God,  but  is  the  perch  from  which  we  must  mount 
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upwai'd  and  away,  with  no  rest  for  our  winged  affections  short 
of  the  Infinite  Father. 

Professor  Tyndall,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  that  passage  of 
his  address  where  he  introduces  and  does  homage  to  the 
religious  sentiment,  makes  its  seat  to  be  the  emotions.  In 
this  he  speaks  like  Mill,  who  similarly  assigns  religion  to 
the  emotions  and  imagination.  As  we  are  not  here  adjusting 
the  philosophy  of  Theism,  but  vindicating  the  thing  itself,  we 
will  not  now  quarrel  with  this  representation,  beyond  observing, 
as  we  pass,  that  it  savours  of  that  confounding  of  emotion  and 
will,  on  which,  as  on  seven  pillars,  Necessitation,  which  annihi- 
lates will,  and  in  principle  subverts  all  morality  and  religion, 
hath  builded  her  house,  and  in  which,  strange  to  say,  the 
Calvinistic  Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  sceptical  Hobbes,  Collins, 
and  the  rest,  claim  and  contrive  to  fina  congenial  and  con- 
venient accommodation.  But,  as  our  emotions  are  spanned  by 
the  firmament  of  our  religion,  equally  with  all  other  parts  of 
our  nature,  let  us  accept  the  recognition  as  just,  so  lax  as  it 
goes,  and  see  what  the  emotions  have  to  say  on  this  theme 
of  themes. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  those  of  them  which 
the  Professor  specifies — namely,  awe,  reverence,  the  sense  of 
beauty,  wonder,  and  the  sentiment  of  religion.  Interrogate 
these,  and  every  one  of  them  will  be  found  to  "  cry  out  for 
God,  for  the  living  God."  They  all  conduct  us  straight  to 
Jesus,  and  through  Jesus  to  God,  and,  like  Noahs  dove,  can 
find  no  rest  short  of  that  sublime  belief.  Awe,  in  one  and  the 
same  process,  humbles  us,  dilates  us,  exalts  us ;  and  all  this  it 
does,  because  it  makes  us  realize  mind  that  transcends  our  own, 
and  can  find  no  resting-place  short  of  the  Infinite  Mind.  Reve- 
rence utters  the  same  testimony,  and  that  with  the  augmented 
emphasis  of  having  regard  to  moral  excellence,  and  with  an 
authority  that  disdains,  in  name  of  all  the  nobilities  and  moral 
grandeurs  of  our  nature,  to  stop  short  of  highest  realization  in 
the  Infinitely  Holy  One.  The  Sublime,  even  in  its  commonplace 
and  far  too  circumscribed  association  with  material  things,  has 
always  a  reference  to  mind,  and,  pre-eminently,  to  mind  in  its 
moral  aspect ;  nor  can  it  stop  short  of  the  infinitely  grand, 
august,  and  eternal  Mind. 

If  we  pass  to  the  sense  of  Beauty,  we  find  ounselves  equally 
in  motion  towards  something  ulterior  and  loftier.  Take  even 
physical  beauty,  eveiything  in  nature  of  this  kind — ^the  flower 
at  our  feet^  the  bird  of  lovely  plumage,  the  hues  of  sunset,  the 
gleamings  of  ocean,  the  things  of  l^uty  all  around  us  that' 
"  sparkle  with  a  thousand  dyes  " — would  instantly  pale  in  our 
very  view  were  we  to  confine  our  regards  to  them,  to  find 
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finality  in  them.  Recall  that  scene  on  the  Galilean  mount, 
when  Jesus  pronounced  the  lily  of  the  field  smiling  at  his  feet 
as  eclipsing  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  we  discern  at  once  that  a 
greater  than  Solomon  and  lily  both  was  deepest  and  uppermost 
in  his  mind — ^that,  as  Carlyle  somewhere  remarks  of  this  veiy 
saying,  it  revealed  a  deep,  deep  glance  into  the  great  inner  sea 
of  beauty.  When  we  see  a  lovely  human  face,  we  see  the  love- 
liness of  mind  and  heart ;  for,  by  universal  consent,  this  is  the 
true  element  of  beauty,  which  may  exist  without  perfect 
symmetry  of  feature,  and  perfect  symmetry  of  feature  without 
it.  If  both  elemenl^  are  present,  the  inner  beauty  has  more 
advantage  of  radiative  medium.  Tlie  first  face  of  this  kind  we, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  had  ever  seen,  will  often,  at  a  time  later, 
be  left  in  the  shade  by  another  we  came  to  see,  and  of  which, 
at  that  former  time,  we  had  not  even  dreamed.  Can  we  stop 
short  even  at  this,  or  at  any  yet  superior  type  as  seen  in  actual 
life  ?  Every  poet,  every  painter,  every  man  who  can  iraagiue 
or  idealize,  will  teU  you  no ;  and  more,  they  will  tell  you  that  if 
you  could  clip  the  wings  or  circumscribe  the  range  of  the 
imaginative  and  the  ideal,  you  would  put  out  half  the  light  of 
life,  and  leave  earth  "  a  world  without  a  sun."  But  even  the 
poet  and  other  idealizers  can  carry  us  but  a  very  little  way.  Ho 
can  only  work  with  what  materials  of  idea,  model,  and  colour, 
he  has.  Oh  what  a  revelation  of  the  beautiful  beyond  the  genius 
of  a  thousand  Shakespeares  to  imagine,  would  flash  on  our  en- 
raptured view  were  numanity  seen,  as  it  shall  one  day  be, 
adorned  as  a  bride  for  its  Redeemer,  and  glorified  with  his 
glory !  But  even  that  Redeemer  himself  is  not  to  us  Beauty  s 
ultimate,  though,  as  the  God-man,  he  is  all  but  that.  He  is  the 
brightness  of  the  Father's  glory."  As  such,  he  at  once  com- 
pletes the  ideal  and  satisfies  the  craving,  and  fulfils  the  require- 
ments of  our  finest  and  highest  being;  and  nothing  else  ever 
will,  short  of  that  "perfection  of  beauty,"  the  "beauty  of 
holiness,"  to  be  found  in  the  personal,  perfect,  and  infinite  God. 

Of  the  Religious  sentiment,  as  such,  the  last  element  men- 
tioned by  Professor  Tyndall,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  parti- 
cularly. Enough,  and  more  than  enough,  has  been  advanced 
to  illustrate  the  utter  frivolity,  to  give  it  no  graver  name,  of 
pretending  to  use  the  word  religion  without  reference  to  a 
personal  God. 

Thus,  in  the  department  of  feeling,  as  truly  as  in  that  of 
thinking,  our  nature  cries  out  from  its  profoundest  depths  for 
God.  This  could  have  been  illustrated  to  yet  greater  extent 
*by  a  reference  to  other  sentiments  than  those  above  named.* 

*  See  T7ie  RtUglous  Sentiment,  a  disconrse  in  reply  to  Dr.  Tyndall,  by  the 
Itcv.  Joseph  Leckie,  Ibrox,  Glasgow.    It  is  a  piece  of  boantifnl  disquisition. 
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We  hasten  to  notice  the  third  and  remaining  department  of 
our  mental  being — the  WilL  Here  the  argument  for  the  being 
of  a  God  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  very  strongest  of 
alL  For  this,  reason,  and  because  our  space  forbids  expansion, 
we  shall  merely  indicate  its  verdict. 

We  have  will ;  and  will  is  free — ^free,  not  in  the  evasive  sense 
often  alleged,  that  we  are  free  to  do  what  we  choose,  which  is 
often  not  true,  and  where  true,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose;  but  free 
in  the  sense  that  we  are  fi-ee  to  chooae.  Hence  come  the  ideas  of 
right,  wrong,  praise,  blame,  responsibility,  reward,  punishment 
—in  short,  all  the  elements  of  morality  and  of  moral  government, 
and  of  a  supreme  God  and  infinitely  perfect  moral  Governor, 
Lawgiver,  Exemplar,  and  Judge.  We  are  ourselves  minds — He 
cannot  be  less.  We  are  ourselves  persons — He  must  be  a  person. 
We  are  ourselves  moral — ^He  must  be  moral.  We  are  ourselves 
causes,  every  volition  being  a  fi^e  causal  act — ^He  must  be  a 
cause,  and  the  great  First  Cause.  In  this  conscious  freedom  of 
ours,  in  this  great  deep  of  our  free  will,  and  in  this  alone,  we 
have  our  very  idea  of  cause  or  power ;  and  apart  from  this  we 
could  never  have  attained  it,  all  physical  causes,  so  called,  being 
in  themselves  a  mere  processional  phantasmagoria  of  antecedents 
and  consequents.  In  fact,  universal  consciousness,  universal 
conscience,  universal  language,  universal  law,  involve — and  that 
not  accidentally,  but  in  their  very  essence — religion,  morality, 
moral  government,  and  a  Moral  Governor,  who  is  personal  and 
supreme.  Eliminate  a  personal  God,  and  morality  is  abrogated 
along  with  him.  Religion  is  impossible,  accountability  there 
is  none,  language  is  a  lying  or  unmtelligible  farrago,  and  man 
is  a  chaos,  in  eternal  sedition  with  himself  I  abate  not,  assuage 
not,  any  one  of  these  strong  expressions.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that 
morality  is  quite  conceivable  and  passible  apart  from  God. 
This  is  said,  not  because  there  is  one  particle  of  truth  in  the 
sajring,  but  merely  on  the  strength  of  the  well  known  fact  that 
morality  is  a  thing  inextinguishable  as  humanity  itself  But 
this  fact,  so  far  from  establishing  that  daring  hypothesis,  directly 
exposes  and  subverts  it.  It  is  the  dolphin's  back  on  which  it 
mounts,  only  to  be  drowned  in  an  infinite  ocean.  For  why 
is  that  morality  inextinguishable?  Because  it  involves  the 
Divine ;  because  a  personal  God  is  its  perfect  ideal  and  indis- 
pensable head;  because  apart  from  God  it  would  be  at  war 
with  itself,  a  self-convicted  lie.  Humanity  being  stronger 
than  atheistic  hypotheses,  will  not  part  with  its  morality  at 
the  bidding  of  theorists.  Hence  these  theorists  themselves 
are  always,  more  or  less,  living  confutations  of  their  own 
creed. 

We  have  thus  taken  the  human  mind  in  all  ita  breadth 
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of  Thinkings  Feeling,  and  Willing,  and  we  have  found  that 
as  these,  from  their  unity  of  root,  grow  up  and  blossom  heaven- 
ward, they  all  look  with  bared  lx)som  to  Uie  Infinite,  and,  as 
truly  as  the  heliotrope  that  ever  (turns  sun- ward,  they  turn 
God-ward — "  they  cry  out  for  God,  for  the  living  God,"  and 
drink  in  life,  beauty,  and  glory  from  Him  as  the  great  "  Father 
of  Lights."  Cut  them  off  from  the  idea  of  God,  and  a  solar 
system  deprived  <^>f  its  central  sun,  would,  in  comparison,  be  a 
trivial  disaster.  But,  cut  off  from  this  idea»  they  cannot,  and 
will  not  be.  Hence  theorists  indulge  themselves  in  their 
atheizings  without  subverting  the  course  of  nature,  but 
certainly  not  without  subverting  or  injuring  individual  souk 

How  far  are  the  professors  and  representatives  of  religion 
answerable  for  the  increasing  influence  and  audacity  of  the 
scepticism  of  our  time?  This  is  a  pertinent  and  solemn 
question.  It  is  easy  for  the  Pope  and  his  Irish  prelates  to 
raise  over  Tyndall  and  his  associates  the  hue  and  cry  of 
blasphemy ;  and  for  Protestants  in  their  several  dialects  to 
denounce  those  blindly  dealt  blows  at  the  root  of  their  common 
faith.  It  is  also  easy,  and  it  is  as  competent  as  it  is  easy,  and 
as  dutiful  as  it  is  both,  to  protest  that  by  no  logical  process 
can  these  atheizings  pretend  to  be  in  any  degree  deducibk  £rom 
our  £aith,  which  they  so  flatly  contradict,  and  so  contumeliously 
ignore.  But  that  will  not  suffice  to  absolve  us.  It  will  still 
remain  to  inquire  how  far  our  Popish  arrogances,  our  Protes- 
tant narrownesses,  our  Genevan  unbelievabmties,  our  ritualistic 
play-actorLogs,  and  other  inconsistencies,  may  have  inspired 
disgust  in  many  minds,  and  planted  snares  in  their  way.  In 
the  late  new  edition  of  his  lecture.  Professor  Tyndall  says— 
and  pity^t  is  that  he  had  such  cause  to  say : — 

*^  I  have  been  reminded  that  an  eminent  predecessor  of  mine  in  the 
presidential  cbair  expressed  a  totally  different  view  of  the  canse  of  things 
from  that  enunciatcKi  by  me.  In  doing  so  he  transgressed  the  bounds 
of  science  at  least  as  much  as  I  did,  but  nobody  raised  an  outcry  against 
him.  The  freedom  he  took  I  claim  ;  and  looking  at  what  I  must  regard  as 
the  extravagancies  of  the  religious  world,  at  the  very  inadequate  and 
foolish  notions  concerning  this  universe  which  are  entertained  by  the 
majority  of  our  authorised  religious  teachers,  at  the  waste  of  energy  on  tlic 
part  of  good  men  over  things  unworthy — if  I  might  say  it  wi^out  dis- 
courtesy— of  the  attention  of  enlightened  heathens,  the  fight  about  the 
fripperies  of  Eitualism  and  the  verbal  quibbles  of  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
the  forcing  on  the  public  view  of  Poutigny  pilgrimages,  the  dating  of 
historic  epochs  from  the  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  pro- 
claiming m  t!ie  midst  of  these  chimeras  which  astound  all  thinking  men-- 
it  did  not  appear  to  me  extravagant  to  claim  the  public  tolerance  for  aii 
hour  and  a  half  for  the  statement  of  what  I  hold  to  be  more  reasonable 
views — views  more  in  accordance  with  the  verities  which  science  has  brought 
to  light,  and  which  many  weary  souls  would,  I  thought,  welcome  with 
gratification  and  relief.'' 
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We  must  now  hasten  to  a  close.  As  we  began  our  article 
with  some  personal  references  to  sceptical  intellect^  we  may 
close  it  by  one  or  two  personal  allusions  of  another  and  more 
pleasing  sort. 

Contrast,  then,  with  those  God  ignoring  frigidities  of  our 
sceptical  Evolutionists,  the  profoundly  religious  spirit  of  one 
who,  in  scientific  attainment  and  range  of  intellect,  was  second 
to  none  of  them,  and  who,  while  associating  with  them,  could 
accord  them  their  due  meed  of  honour.  Sirs.  Somerville,  the 
authoress  of  The  Connection  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  Physical 
Geography,  The  Medianism  of  the  Heavens,  and  other  scientific 
works,  was  one  of  the  subtlest  mathematicians  and  accom- 
plished scientists  of  her  time.  Nor  were  her  time  and  ex- 
perience short ;  for  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  years  that 
she  passed  away,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  in  her  Memorials  that  "  an  evening  with 
Professor  Tyndall  or  Dean  Stanley  was  marked  with  a  white 
stone,"  as  one  of  special  interest;  and  the  very  association  of 
these  names  indicate  how  far  removed  she  was  from  narrow- 
ness. What  thought  this  rare  woman  of  that  Ultimate  Power 
which  Professor  Tyndall  pronounces  to  be  "  absolutely  inscrut- 
able ?  The  question  is  by  no  means  immaterial ;  for,  as  a  true 
and  high-souled  woman,  she  reflected  well  the  genuine  intui- 
tions of  humanity,  and,  as  a  great  thinker,  whose  career 
covered  nearly  a  century,  and  bore  itself  with  unabated  vigour 
to  the  very  end,  her  opinion  on  that  august  theme  is  worthy 
of  all  consideration. 

And  that  opinion  she  has  not  left  us  to  disentangle  from  the 
maze  and  haze  of  high-sounding  scientific  phraseology.  She 
states  it  in  her  age,  and  in  her  eminence,  with  the  simplicity  of 
a  little  child.  "  My  mother,"  she  says,  "  taught  me  to  read  the 
Bible  and  to  say  my  prayers."  She  had  aU  her  life  long  an 
unswerving  faith  in  God,  and  hope  for  eternity.  She  carried 
her  religion  into  science ;  for  it  is  recorded  of  her  that,  as  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  after  his  great  discoveries,  "burst  into  the 
infinite  and  knelt,"  so  she  gave  forth  no  scientific  work  with- 
out deep  stirrings  of  the  religious  sentiment  over  it.  And  she 
carried,  in  quaint  but  genuine  ways,  her  science  into  religion  ; 
for  she  expressed  the  hope  to  a  visitor  that  at  death  she  would 
attain  "  speed  quicker  than  light,  and  powers  of  observation  of 
parallel  rays."  On  neither  object  of  thought  was  there  any 
timidity  or  stinginess.  She  rendered  unto  science  the  things 
that  belonged  to  science,  and  she  rendered  to  God  the  things 
that  were  God's.  She  fearlessly  accepted  the  teachings  of 
geology  on  the  long  pre-Adamic  epochs  at  a  time  when  it  cost 
something  to  do  so ;  for,  says  she,  "  I  was  preached  against  by 
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name  in  York  CathedraL"  Bat  these  enlarged  views,  and  all 
her  other  incursions  into  the  fields  of  nature,  were  felt  by  her 
to  be  so  many  steps  the  more  into  the  temple,  which  only 
deepened  her  reverence  the  further  she  advanced.  To  her 
work  on  a  subject  akin  to  that  which  has  so  much  occupied  our 
Evolutionists,  her  Molecular  and  Microscopic  Science,  she 
prefixed  a  pointed  avowal  of  the  very  doctrine  which  some  of 
them  studiously  obfuscate  or  ignore,  in  the  beautiful  motto  on 
her  title  page :  "  Deus,  magnus  in  magnis,  maxim  us  in  minimis  " 
— "God,  great  in  things  great,  greatest  in  things  least."  A 
writer  who  well  knew  her  sentiments  says :  "  To  her  the  idea 
(now,  alas,  familiar  enough  to  us  all)  of  writing  a  book  about 
nature  and  ignoring  God,  would  have  seemed  as  fantastic  as 
that  of  writing  her  accounts  to  her  children  of  her  visits  to 
Abbotsford  or  Collingwood,  and  carefully  omitting  to  mention 
therein  Scott  or  Herschell.  '  It  is  deplorable  and  inconceivable,' 
she  wrote  to  a  fidend  just  before  her  death,  '  how  men  can 
believe  that  the  glory  of  the  heavens,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
earth,  is  not  the  work  of  the  Deity' "  (Quart.  Bev,,  Jan.,  1874). 
Need  we  wonder  that  a  feiith  so  child-like  and  yet  so  vigorous — 
a  faith  so  feminine,  and  yet  so  masculine — enabled  this  large- 
souled  woman  to  fSace  death  calmly,  yea,  jocundly,  as  (in  playful 
allusion  to  her  being  an  admiral's  daughter),  she  said  when 
very  near  her  end,  "  The  Blue  Peter  *' — the  naval  signal  for 
departure — "is  now  at  the  mast-head."  No  words  could  more 
accurately  describe  her  interpenetration  of  science  with  reli- 
gion than  those  which  the  poet  Cowper  uses  of  Dr.  Cottar, 
the  medical  man  under  whose  care  he  for  a  time  was,  and  whom 
he  pronounces  a  true  philosopher.  "  Every  tittle  of  his  know- 
ledge," he  says,  "  on  natural  subjects  is  connected  in  his  mind 
with  the  firm  belief  of  an  Omnipotent  Agent "  (Southey's  Life 
and  Works  of  Cowper,  vol.  L,  p.  148). 

From  science  turn  for  a  moment  to  poetry.  Here,  whole 
clouds  of  witnesses  rush  in  upon  us.  The  poet  of  the  Seasons, 
how  finely  does  he  close  his  poem  with  that  lofty  hymn,  in 
which  he  finds  the  natural  phenomena  he  has  been  delineathig, 
"  but  the  varied  God."  How  still  more  finely  and  sublimely 
had  Milton  done  this  before  him  in  the  Morning  Hymn,  in 
which  he  makes  the  primeval  pair,  at  the  entrance  to  their 
sylvan  bower,  stand  with  hand  linked  in  hand,  and  looking 
above  and  all  around  them,  summon  all  the  young  creation  to 
help  them  to  extol  their  God — ^the  pines  to  "  wave  their  tops" 
adoringly,  the  fountains  to  "  warble  melodious  murmura,"  all 
objects  in  their  several  ways  to  extol 

"  Him  first,  Him  last,  Him  midst  and  without  cod.'* 
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To  quote  the  Hebrew  bards,  would  be  to  transcribe  in  great 
part  the  Bible,  the  peuvftding  sentiment  of  which  is, — the 
Godhood  of  the  thunder  as  his  voice,  of  the  winds  as  his 
winged  car,  of  any  object  and  phenomenon  in  nature  as  a 
testimony  to  God.  "Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works, 
Lord  God  Almighty;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of 
saints."  Recalling,  or  withholding  ourselves  from  further 
incursion  into  these  tempting  fields,  let  us,  in  a  closing  sentenco 
or  two,  bring  into  juxtaposition  two  distinguished  poets,  both 
of  very  high  idealizing  faculty,  and  see  how  very  differently 
their  respective  faiths  reacted  on  the  play  of  their  genius. 

Shelley  s  imaginative  faculty  was  of  the  highest,  and  his 
power  of  verse  nothing  less  than  lordly ;  but  he  was  an 
atheist.  In  his  poem  of  Queen  Mab,  he  actually,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  utters  as  a  deliberate  dictum,  the  words 
attributed  in  Scripture  to  "  the  fool " — "  There  is  no  God " 
and  in  a  long  preface  to  that  poem  he  vindicates  his  atheistic 
faith  (and  surely  quite  consistently)  on  the  gi'ound  of  the 
philosophy  of  absolute  and  universal  necessitation  which  he  had 
assumed.  The  result  is,  that  his  personifications  and  descrip- 
tions of  nature,  with  all  their  beauties,  are  cold  as  a  polar 
moonlight.  Let  us  select  his  lines  on  Mont  Blanc  as  seen 
from  Chamouni.  In  these  we  find  no  nearer  approach  to 
anything  like  a  recognition  of  the  Divine  than  may  be  discov- 
erable in  these  lines  to  the  mountain,  which  are  cold  and  frigid 
aa  its  own  icy  rock  : — 

"  The  secret  strength  of  things 
Which  governs  thought,  and  to  the  infinite  dome 
Of  heaven  is  as  a  law,  inhabits  thee.'' 

Coleridge,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  man  inspired  and 
possessed  throughout  with  the  idea  of  God.  He,  too,  addresses 
the  same  object,  Mont  Blanc,  in  his  famous  lines  on  Chamouni, 
and  in  his  hands  the  mountain  becomes  transfigured  or 
sublimed  into  a  very  "  Mount  of  God."  Hence  the  grandeur  of 
his  verses.  The  Divinity  himself  is  their  true  inspiration.  They 
palpitate  with  the  "  living  God."  For  this  reason  they  are 
instinct  with  soul  and  sympathy,  and  will  live  as  long  as  the 
language.    We  can  only  quote  a  few  lines  : — 

God  !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations, 
Answer,  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God  ! 
God  !  sing,  ye  meadow-streams,  with  gladsome  voice, 
Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounde  ! 
Ana  they,  too,  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow. 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God  ! 

J.  G.— G. 
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An  Essay  for  Young  Men.— Part  ii. 

We  resume  consideration  of  this  subject  under  an  intensified 
conviction  of  its  greatness  and  grandeur,  and  with  a  keener 
sense  of  the  merely  elementary  and  tentative  character  of  our 
thoughts  regarding  it.  There  are  depths  of  moral  and  spiritual 
meaning  in  our  Saviour's  redemptive  work,  which  will  never  be 
sounded  by  the  human  intellect ;  and  the  interests  it  touches 
and  affects  are  so  numerous  and  diversified,  that  no  human 
mind  can  fully  understand  and  comprehend  them  alL  It  were 
folly  and  bigotry  for  any  one  to  limit  the  range  and  reference 
of  this  great  work.  It  penetrates  the  depths  of  the  entire 
moral  universe  of  God :  "  Angels  desire  to  look  into "  the 
majestic  theme,  and  its  power  for  good  or  evil  will  be  felt 
throughout  eternity,  in  the  heavens  above  dnd  in  hell  beneath. 

In  our  former  paper,  we  gave  a  bare  outline,  and  made  a 
brief  defence  of  what  is  termed  the  legal  or  suhstUutiomry 
aspect  of  the  Saviour's  work.  We  trust  no  one  will  think  it 
strange  that  we  should  find  in  the  views  of  the  opponents  of 
that  aspect,  something  that  is  also  worthy  both  of  exposition 
and  defence.  The  former  represents  the  work  of  Christ  as 
bearing  a  relation  towards  God,  as  a  moral  governor,  in  meeting 
the  necessities  of  his  moral  government;  while  the  latter 
represent  it  as  having  chiefly  a  relation  to  and  influence 
upon  man,  in  reconcuing  and  conforming  him  to  the  will 
and  image  of  God.  No  right  thinking  Christian  believer 
will  deny  that  both  relations  are  fulfilled  and  completed  in 
Immanuel — "  God  with  us."  Indeed,  both  the  schools  of 
theologians  to  which  we  have  referred  make  it  their  special 
aim  to  exhibit  this  twofold  relationship  or  purpose  of  the 
Saviour's  work,  although  they  evidently  attempt  to  do  so  after 
a  somewhat  different  fashion. 

The  advocates  of  the  legal  view,  regarding  sinful  men  as 
lying  under  a  judicial  sentence  of  condemnation,  because  of 
their  sins,  look  upon  the  work  of  Christ  as  having  the  effect  of 
making  satisfaction  or  propitiation  to  Divine  justice,  enabling 
God  to  withhold  that  sentence  of  condemnation ;  while,  yet, 
the  law  of  God,  though  broken  by  man,  is  by  Christ  magnifie<l 
and  made  honourable.  By  means  of  this  propitiation  God 
manifested  as  "just,  and  the  justifier  of  trie  ungodly";  and, 
through  the  moral  influence  of  this  legal  justification— of  course, 
inclufing  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  "wrought  out  and 
brought  in  " — ^the  justified  man  is  sanctified  and  "  renewed  in 
the  spirit  of  his  mind." 
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The  advocates  of  what — for  the  sake  of  distinction  merely — 
we  may  term  the  moral  aspect  of  Christ's  work,  denying  the 
legal  satisfaction  theory,  and  repudiating  the  idea  that  God 
needs  any  premium  paid  to  Divine  justice,  or  any  motive  to 
induce  him  to  forgive  men,  apart  from  that  found  in  their  atti- 
tude towards  himself,  regaixl  the  work  of  Christ  as  a  direct 
revelation  of  God's  justice,  mercy,  and  truth,  and  as  a  medium 
of  communicating  his  renewing  and  sanctifying  grace  to  sin- 
ners ;  enabling  or  inducing  them  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
will  of  God ;  justifying  them  in  the  sense  of  making  tliemjuat, 
and  thus  reconciling  them  to  himself,  and  working  in  them 
those  peaceable  fruits  of  personal  righteousness,  which  alone  are 
pleasing  to  him,  and  constitute  a  thorough — not  fictitious — 
sritisfaction  to  his  justice. 

In  proceeding,  as  we  now  do,  to  outline  and  so  far  defend 
the  imral  aspect  of  Christ's  work,  we  do  not,  of  course, 
join  with  its  more  pronounced  advocates  in  condemning  the 
legal  or  substitutionary  aspect.  Neither  do  we  agree  with 
them  in  regard  to  their  method  of  exhibiting  the  plan  or 
process  of  human  salvation.  At  a  subsequent  stage  we  shaJI 
endeavour  to  point  out  what  we  consider  to  be  the  Scrip- 
tural method,  and  the  proper  relationship  and  harmony  of  the 
two  systems  which  are  supposed  to  be  antagonistic  to  each 
other. 

We  confess  that  we  have  had  no  inconsiderable  difficulty  in 
trying  to  form  a  coherent  notion  of  this  moral  theory  of 
atonement,  as  promulgated  by  its  adherents  and  expounders, 
and  to  discover  some  degree  of  order  in  their  system.  It 
is  not  improbable  therefore  that  we  may  omit  some  of  the 
wore  minute  shades  of  meaning  which  they  have  sought  to 
elucidate.  But  we  trust  that  at  least  we  shall  not  do  any 
radical  injustice  to  their  views.  We  have  had  great  difficulty, 
moreover,  in  extracting  from  their  disquisitions  on  this  impor- 
tant theme  what  is  positive  and  affirmative,  as  distinguished 
from  what  is  negative  and  controversial.  We  have  indeed  been 
unable  to  discover  which  motive  has  been  the  stronger  in  the 
minds  of  the  writers  on  the  subject — ^whether  to  elucidate  the 
philosophy  of  their  own  doctrines,  or  to  oppose  and  condemn 
the  philosophy  of  the  legal  doctrine.  It  has  been  painful  and 
tiresome  for  us  to  be  turned  aside  ever  and  anon  from  the 
task  of  trying  to  gvBsp  at  their  own  theory,  to  witness  the 
demolition  or  denunciation  of  every  conceivable  error,  that  was 
ever  held  on  the  subject  by  devils,  heathens,  and  Christian 
divines. 

The  starting-point  of  the  scheme  of  atonement  we  are  now 
considering — as  also,  we  should  imagine,  of  every  other  Evan- 
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^elical  scheme — ia  the  alienation  of  men  from  the  great  God 
and  Father  of  all,  through  their  sin  or  wilful  violation  of 
his  perfect  law  of  truth  and  love.  This  alienation  has  an 
actual  existence  in  the  experience  of  men ;  and  while  it  may 
not  be  universally  believed  by  theologians  that  such  a  state  of 
matters  forms  the  sole  ground,  or  occasion,  of  the  incamation 
and  sacrifice  of  the  divine  Son  of  God,  it  is,  we  believe,  gener- 
ally recognized  that  his  incamation  and  sacrifice  have  been  I 
adapted  or  applied  so  as  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  man's  sin 
and  alienation;  and  are  indeed  the  only  means  capable  of 
remedying  the  evils  which  have  thus  been  introduced. 

The  advocates  of  the  moral  theory  of  Christ's  work,  regard- 
ing sin  as  the  grand  root  or  source  of  all  the  moral  evil  and 
jsutfering  existing  among  men ;  and  regarding  men's  love  of  sin 
as  the  one  grand  difficulty  that  requires  to  be  removed,  scout  at 
and  condemn  the  idea  that  God  hi^  interposed  other  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  sinner's  reconciliation  and  salvation,  in  the 
3hape  of  his  impending  wrath,  which  must  be  appeased ;  and  of 
legal  penalties,  from  iifmich  man  must  be  bought  by  the  price  or 
ransom  of  the  sufferings  of  a  substitute.  Such  a  representation 
of  God,  they  contend,  is  derogatory  to  his  true  character, 
bringing  him  down  to  the  level  of  a  mere  bargainer  with  men; 
awarding  salvation  and  favours  only  on  pavment  of  a  price, 
And  thus  conveying  to  his  creatures  the  idea  that  he  is  unwilling 
to  save  them.  In  opposition  to  this  theory,  they  hold  that  God 
has  no  difficulty  in  himself  in  relation  to  man's  salvation.  All 
the  difficulty  is  in  man.  If  only  he  will  repent  of  his  sins,  and 
return  to  his  filial  allegiance  to  God,  all  will  be  well ;  Divine 
Justice  wiU  then  be  satisfied,  the  sinner  will  be  forgiven,  and 
the  righteousness  of  the  law  really  fulfilled. 

I.  In  harmony  with  this  idea>  therefore,  the  first  great  lead- 
ing feature  of  this  doctrine  of  atonement  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, is  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world,  not  to  change  the 
will  of  God,  but  to  fulfil  it.  There  are  no  antagonistic  elements 
in  the  divine  mind;  but  one  simple  consistent  principle  of 
righteousness  and  love.  God  never  can  alter  in  his  hatred  of 
ain,  or  in  his  condemnation  of  it.  God  never  ceased  to  love 
men,  even  after  they  became  alienated  from  him  by  their 
wicked  rebellion  and  disobedience.  "  The  judge  of  all  the 
earth  shall  do  right "  for  ever.  "  God  is  love,"  and  has  sworn, 
Afl  I  live,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked." 
God's  righteousness  and  mercy  therefore  never  needed  to  he 
reconciled,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  never  at 
variance.  Our  Saviour,  it  is  maintained,  did  not  come  to 
turn  aside  the  righteous  indignation  of  God  from  the  sinful 
Boul,  or  to  save  sinners  from  the  punishment  that  was  their  due. 
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Viewed  in  its  true  and  proper  light,  the  punishment  of  sin, 
being  righteous,  is  not  an  evil,  but  a  positive  good  to  the  human 
seal,  as  ever}rthing  that  cometh  from  the  hand  of  God  is,  when 
received  in  a  right  spirit.  Why,  then,  it  is  asked,  should  this 
punishment  be  removed  ?  To  do  so  would  be  a  calamity  rather 
than  a  blessing  to  sinners,  as  it  would  cause  them  to  think 
they  might  sin  with  impunity,  and  the  heinousness  of  sin 
would  in  some  measure  be  hidden  or  obscured. 

In  fulfilling  the  will  of  God,  therefore,  and  in  bringing  sal- 
vation to  sinful  men,  it  was  part  of  the  work  of  Christ  to  reveal 
the  wrath  of  God  against  sin,  and  to  show  forth  the  inflexible 
justice  and  righteousness  of  God.  In  what  way  did  Christ 
reveal  God's  hatred  of  sin?  In  various  ways,  it  is  replied. 
But  the  generic  idea  is  that  he  made  known  the  righteousness 
of  God  by  submitting,  as  a  member  of  the  human  ftunily,  to  the 
righteous  judgments  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  He  recognized 
the  perfect  justice  and  goodness  of  the  divine  sentence,  "The 
sonl  that  sinneth  it  shall  die;"  and  in  obedience  thereto,  he 
submitted  or  delivered  his  soul  unto  death.  He  received  the 
punishment  of  men's  sins  in  his  own  bosom,  and  thus  set-to  his 
seal  that  God  was  true  and  righteous  even  in  his  judgments. 
And  as  Jesus  Christ  is  in  every  respect  the  model  man,  the 
one  perfect  pattern  of  what  men  should  be,  he,  by  thus  suffering 
in  himself  the  penalty  or  punishment  of  sin,  left  us  an  example 
that  we  should  walk  in  his  footsteps,  become  "  partakers  of  his 
sufferings,"  "  be  crucified  with  Christ,"  and  "  take  up  our  cross 
and  follow  Jesus."  Here  an  important  question  arises:  If 
Christ,  as  is  assumed,  was  "  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate 
from  sinners,"  how  could  he  endure  the  penalty  of  sin  in  his 
own  person,  unless  he  bore  it  vicariously,  on  man's  behalf,  and 
in  man's  room  and  stead  ?  There  was  no  actual  sin  in  him ; 
how  could  he  righteously  suffer  its  punishment  ?  The  answer 
given  to  this  question  by  the  advocates  of  the  moral  theory  of 
atonement  is  twofold. 

First,  Christ  came  into  and  assumed  our  human  nature.  He 
was  possessed  of  "  a  true  body  and  a  reasonable  soul."  "  He 
was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are."  That  is,  we  pre- 
sume, his  mortal  body  was  corrupt  and  depraved  like  our  own, 
and  in  virtue  of  his  connection  with  this  body,  he  was  assailed 
by  the  "  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  lusts  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of 
life,"  just  as  we  all  are.  And  as  it  is  assumed  that  punishment 
or  penalty  against  this  lustful  nature  was,  and  is,  a  necessary 
consequent  of  its  assumption,  and  a  righteous  provision  for  its 
condenmation  and  removal,  Jesus  bore  that  penalty.  And  as 
these  lusts  are  inseparable  from  the  nature  which  he  had  as- 
sumed, he  bore  the  penalty  to  the  death.   He  willingly  yielded 
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up,  at  the  command  of  God,  his  carnal  body  and  sensuous  nature 
to  be  crucified  and  slain,  that  he  might  be  raised  in  the  spirit 
unto  life  eternal  And  in  this  respect  every  believer  is  called 
upon  to  follow  in  his  steps.  If  we  do  not  be  crucified  and  die 
with  Christ,  we  cannot  live  with  him.  If  we  are  not  "buried 
with  him,"  we  shall  not  "  be  raised  with  him if  we  be  not 
"  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,"  we  shall  never 
be  "  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection  "  (Kom.  vi,  4,  5). 

Second,  Although  Christ  was  himself  holy  and  pure,  yet,  as 
he  was  a  member  of  the  human  family,  "  bone  of  our  bone  and 
flesh  of  our  flesh,"  he  so  identified  himself  with  his  "  brethren 
according  to  the  flesh,"  and  so  took  upon  himself  our  sins  and 
sorrows,  in  sympathy  of  heart  and  in  complete  devotodness  to 
man's  interests,  that  he  felt  as  if  the  sins  of  the  world  lay  upon 
his  own  spirit^  and  suflered  all  the  feelings  of  shame  and  self- 
reproach  which  he  would  have  suffered  if  the  sins  of  mankind 
had  been  his  own.  The  very  purity  and  guilelessness  of  his 
soul  made  him  feel  all  the  more  keenly  the  bitterness' of  the 
shame  and  degradation  of  his  brethren ;  just  as  a  good  man  feels 
humiliated  and  burdened  with  the  guilt  and  shame  of  the  fallen 
and  depraved  and,  it  may  be,  criminal  son  of  his  own  father. 
Christ's  entire  sympathy  with  his  Heavenly  Father  in  that 
utter  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  sin  which  must  ever  dwell  in 
the  divine  heart ;  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  evil  character 
of  sin,  and  of  the  dreadful  havoc  it  was  producing  in  the  world 
of  mankind ;  lay  upon  his  sensitive  and  sympathetic  soul  as  a 
curse,  which  was  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  and  to  explain  such  biblical  phrases  regarding  him  as 
"bearing  the  sins  of  the  world,"  &c.,  without  the  necessity  of  un- 
derstanding them  of  the  wrath  of  God  as  being  poured  out  upon 
him  in  a  direct  and  retributive  manner,  as  if  he  had  committed 
all  the  sins,  and  deserved  all  the  penalties  that  were  attribut- 
able to  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  And  such  suffering,  on  the 
part  of  Christ,  being  the  very  highest  manifestation  of  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  his  character,  it  was  not  intended  that 
men  should  be  exempted  from,  but  rather  baptized  into,  them, 
that  in  all  things  they  might  grow  into  the  likeness  of  his 
spiritual  life. 

Christ,  then,  according  to  this  theory,  did  not  come  to  stay 
the  hand  of  the  righteous  God,  as  it  was  uplifted  against  sinful 
men,  but  he  came  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  men,  that 
men  might  know  God  as  he  really  is,  and  be  led  to  subject 
themselves  to  his  good  and  holy  will.  God's  law  of  penalty, 
it  is  said,  is  as  wise  and  good,  as  it  is  as  inflexible  in  its 
demands,  as  his  law  of  precept  or  command ;  and  to  recede 
from  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  former  would  be  as  detrimental 
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io  the  true  welfiEure  of  men,  as  it  would  be  to  recede  from  the 
latter. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  Christ's  sufferings,  as  taught  by  those 
who  advocate  what  we  have  called  the  moral  aspect  of  our 
Saviour's  work.  We  doubt  not  that  it  is  a  somewhat  novel 
theory  to  many  of  our  readers ;  and  we  can  fancy  that  many 
objections  will  arise  in  their  minds  against  it.  It  may  be 
urged,  for  example,  that  if  penal  suffering,  or  the  endurance  of 
the  punishment  of  sin,  were  only  intended  for  the  reclamation 
and  reformation  of  the  sinner,  and  if  it  is  efficacious  for  that 
end,  then  there  was  no  need  for  Christ  coming  into  our  nature  to 
suffer  and  die  for  us.  And,  again,  it  may  be  asked,  does  not  this 
theory  contradict  both  the  Word  of  God  and  human  experience, 
for  both  teach  us  that  mercy  is  more  powerful  as  a  constraining 
influence  than  judgment,  and  that  men  are  saved  by  hope 
rather  than  by  fear  1  To  both  of  these  questions  it  is  replied, 
that  Christ  was  needed  by  men  to  teach  them  to  bear  the  pun- 
ishment of  their  sins  by  the  constraining  power  of  love  and 
hope.  Jesus  did  not  reveal  only  the  ju<^ments  of  (}od.  He 
revealed  his  mercy  also.  He  knew  the  mind  of  the  loving 
Father  behind  the  cloud  of  his  judgments.  He  knew  that  the 
hand  that  chastised  him  was  a  loving  hand ;  that  Ood  only 
punished  that  he  might  save;  killed  that  he  might  make 
alive :  and  therefore  he  trusted  in  Gbd,  he  hoped  in  nis  mercy, 
and  by  faith  he  passed  through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  into  the  realms  of  everlasting  day.  Sinful  un- 
believing men  think  that  God's  judgments  are  evil,  and  there- 
fore they  harden  their  hearts  and  will  not  repent ;  but  if  they 
would  only  look  to  Jesus,  they  would  see  things  in  a  different 
light,  and  know  that  God  was  a  just  God  and  a  Saviour  in 
one.  This  view  of  the  subject  also  answers  the  following 
question :  Is  there  not  a  sentence  of  capital  punishment  pro- 
nounced against  the  unbeliever  which  is  an  entirely  different 
thing  from  the  chastisements  inflicted  by  a  kind  father  upon 
his  erring,  yet  adopted  children  ?  According  to  this  theory, 
all  the  cUfferences  arise  from  the  state  of  mind  of  the  subject 
of  these  sufferings.  On  the  part  of  God  these  sufferings  are 
meant  for  good,  they  are  inflicted  in  love,  and  are  intended  to 
induce  men  to  give  up  their  sins  and  turn  unto  God.  But  if 
some  men  regard  these  sufferings  as  inflicted  by  a  severe  and 
vengeful  Beity,  in  whom  there  is  implacable  wrath,  then  they 
are  driven  farther  and  farther  away  from  such  a  being,  into  the 
darkness  of  sin  and  eternal  death.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  learn,  through  faith  in  Christ,  that  God  is  good  and  will 
uot  always  chide,  nor  keep  his  anger  for  ever,  then  that  faith 
overcomes  all  things,  and  delivers  them  from  all  their  guilty  fear.^\ 
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But  it  may  be  asked  in  what  way  is  the  penalty  of  past  aiid 
forsaken  sins  removed  from  the  conscience  and  heart  of  re- 
pentant sinners  ?  Are  not  the  sufferings  of  Christ  a  substitute 
for  the  endurance  of  penalty,  without  which  men  could  never 
feel  freed  from  an  everlasting  condemnation  on  account  of  sins 
which  they  themselves  could  never  atone  for  or  expiate  ?  TliLs 
opens  up  a  view  of  the  subject  which,  in  our  opinion,  the 
advocates  of  the  moral  aspect  of  the  atonement  have  not 
fully  looked  in  the  face  and  explained.  But  so  far  as  we  can 
undei-stand  their  theory,  they  deny  the  proposition,  which  is 
held  by  the  other  school  of  theologians,  namely,  that  sin,  even 
though  it  be  repented  of  and  forsaken,  is  deserving  of  ever- 
lasting punishment ;  and  that,  without  Christ's  vicarious  suffer- 
ings on  account  of  sin,  such  sins  once  committed  could  never  be 
forgiven.  The  anti-satisfactionist  party  regard  this  doctrine 
as  an  arbitrary,  harsh,  and  erroneous  doctrine.  It  may  be  that 
weak  human  governments  require  to  punish  criminals,  even 
after  they  repent  and  turn  from  their  evil  ways.  But  such  arbi- 
trary dealings  are  discordant  with  the  government  of  Almighty 
God.  It  is  impossible,  they  say,  to  conceive  of  God  harbouring 
wrath  against  a  human  being  on  account  of  some  past  sin,  of 
which  he  is  now  ashamed,  and  demanding  a  satisfaction  in  the 
shape  of  blood  and  sufferings,  either  from  the  man  who  sinned 
or  from  some  one  in  his  stead.  No.  God  is  not  such  a  being. 
He  delights  in  mercy.  Such  wrath  is  foreign  to  his  nature ; 
and  while  the  returning  prodigal  Ls  yet  afar  off,  He  runs  to 
meet  and  embrace  him,  and  casts  his  past  tiunsgressions  for 
ever  behind  his  back.  God  has  more  satisfaction  in  one  feeble, 
though  sincere  and  believing  act  of  obedience,  than  in  whole 
oceans  of  human  blood ;  and  were  a  compensation  required  on 
account  of  past  sin,  he  would  infinitely  rather  accept  it  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former  shape. 

II.  The  second  great  leading  feature  of  this  doctrine  of 
atonement  we  are  now  considering  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
subject  of  justification,  or  the  righteousness  which  gives  the 
title  to  eternal  life,  and  is  the  positive  aspect  of  that  doctrine 
of  Christ's  work  of  which  the  view  just  outlined  is  the  nega- 
tive aspect.  In  sending  Christ  into  the  world  as  the  great 
Saviour  and  Redeemer,  God  had  a  grand  twofold  object  in  view. 
First,  to  condemn  sin,  and  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil 
among  men ;  and  second,  to  create  fallen  man  anew  in  his  own 
moral  likeness,  and  to  work  in  him  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness.  By  so  doing  God  proposed  to  save  men  from 
that  death  which  is  the  just  reward  of  sin,  and  make  them 
heirs  of  eternal  life  and  glory.  It  is  the  latter,  or  positive, 
side  of  the  subject  we  are  now  about  to  consider.  According 
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to  the  legal  and  substitutionary  theory  of  Clirist's  work,  the 
righteousness  which  justifies  the  sinner,  and  gives  him  tho 
pledge  of  eternal  bliss,  is  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ ; 
that  righteousness  which  Christ  "wrought  out  and  brought  in  " 
as  a  substitute,  available  to  sinners  through  faith,  in  room  and 
stead  of  that  righteousness  which  they  ought  to  have  possessed, 
but  which  they  lost  through  their  sin.  Even  as  Christ,  "  who 
knew  no  sin,  was  made  sin  " — that  is,  treated  as  a  sinner — "for 
us,"  so  sinful  men,  who  had  no  righteousness  of  their  own,  but 
who  believe  in  Him  who  justifieth  the  ungodly,"  are  treated 
as  if  the  righteousness  of  Christ  had  been  their  own.  They 
are  saved,  or  justified,  through  the  merits  of  another,  and  not 
through  their  own  merits.  And,  lest  it  be  thought  that  under 
this  doctrine  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  personal  holiness 
in  the  justified  sinner,  it  is  aflSrmed,  that  the  influence  of  this 
free  justification  or  gift  of  Christ's  righteousness  produces, 
with  moral  certainty,  a  corresponding  righteousness  in  the  soul 
of  the  believer. 

But  according  to  the  theory  we  are  now  considering,  this 
imputed  or  substituted  righteousness,  this  leaving  it  to  the 
free  choice  of  men  to  add  his  own  personal  righteousness  t<i 
that  of  Christ,  is  repudiated,  and  what  is  termed  a  more  real 
and  spiritual,  a  personal  righteousness,  is  contended  for  and 
l)rovi(ied,  not  as  the  moral  result,  but  as  an  essential  conditio]! 
of  salvation  or  justification.  This  righteousness  is  not  objec- 
tive but  subjective.  It  is  not  placed  to  the  sinner's  credit  by 
some  fiction,  as  it  is  called,  of  legal  transfer  or  imputation,  but 
it  is  actually  impaiied  or  communicated  by  Christ  to  the 
sinnSr  through  the  medium  of  faith  :  it  dwells  in  his  heart  in 
actual  possession,  and  it  forms  the  germ  of  that  new  life,  that 
holiness  of  heart  and  conduct,  which  is  pleasing  to  God,  and  is 
life  eternal. 

By  this  view  of  the  matter,  all  artificial  and  dramatic  or 
acted  theories  are  abolished,  and  something  real  and  tangible 
set  up  in  their  place.  God  deals  with  actual  sin  and  actual 
righteousness  face  to  face.  He  condemns  and  punishes  sin 
v/herever  and  whenever  it  is  found.  And  he  demands,  and 
^vill  accept  only,  of  personal  righteousness.  But  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  charge  of  Pelagianism,  or  "justification  by 
works,"  which  might  be  brought  against  this  doctrine,  its 
advocates  zealously  and  urgently  contend  that  this  righteous- 
ness, which  is  the  ground  of  justification,  and  the  germ  of  per- 
sonal holiness,  is  not  originated  by  man,  but  is  of  God  only. 
God  imparts  it  to  man  directly  and  simply  through  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

But  in  what  manner,  it  may  be  asked,  does  God  communicate 
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this  actiial  righteousness  to  the  soul  of  the  believer  ?  In  the 
iirBt  place,  by  the  manifestation  of  the  perfect  righteousness  of 
Ood,  made  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  Ood-man,  in  whom  the  fubess 
of  the  Godhead  dwelt  bodily,  and  who  was  "  the  brightness  of 


was  a  perfect  ideal  of  God  's  righteousness  set  before  men;  and 
that  too  in  the  person  of  one  who  was  not  only  in  the  likeness 
of  humanity,  but  was  in  all  respects  a  true  human  brother, 
who  came  down  to  share  our  griefs  and  to  bestow  upon  us  all 
the  favours  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  bestow.  Thus  the 
ideal  is  not  only  presented  but  commended  to  men's  minds  and 
hearts,  and  is  thus,  through  sympathetic  contact  and  faith,  re- 
ceived into  these  minds  and  hearts,  and  becomes  a  hving, 
sanctifying  power.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ— m  whom  all  the  sacrificial  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Jewish  economy  were  completed  and  realized — was  of  the 
nature  of  this  actual  righteousness,  now  under  consideration. 
It  was  not  a  work  of  supererogation  on  the  part  of  our  Saviour, 
wrought  out  for  the  credit  of  man's  account  with  offended 
Deity,  but  was  his  own  natural  work,  as  a  member  of  the  family 
of  mankind.  As  a  man,  Christ  poured  out  his  life  unto  God 
in  token  of  his  perfect  submission  to  his  will,  his  self-renuncia- 
tion and  entire  consecration  of  his  whole  being  to  God.  And 
in  this  respect  he  is  a  perfect  example  to  men.  Sinful  men 
must  also  confess  their  sins,  yield  up  their  old  man  to  craci- 
fixion  and  death,  and,  being  emptied  of  self-i-ighteousness,  put 
on  the  righteousness  of  God  and  live  unto  him. 

As  it  is  a  common  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  atonement 
now  under  consideration  that  it  reduces  the  work  of  Christ  to 
the  level  of  merely  setting  us  an  example  of  what  we  ought  to 
be,  and  thus  is  manifestly  a  very  imperfect  and  defective  view  of 
that  work,  those  who  entertain  such  an  objection  are  reminded 
that  Christ  is  also  a  revelation  of  the  love  and  mercy  of  God ; 
that  he  has  made  known  to  men  the  way  of  peace  and  restora- 
tion, and  has  become  the  Day's  Man  who  is  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  both  God  and  man,  bringing  down  the  blessing  and 
favour  of  God  to  man,  and  presenting  man  perfect  before  God. 
But,  in  continuation  of  our  remarks  regarding  the  communicsr 
tion  of  righteousness  to  sinners,  and  at  the  same  time  in  further 
reply  to  3ie  objection  just  stated,  we  proceed  to  show,  in  the 
eeccmd  place,  that  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  go  deeper  in 
their  views  of  the  relationship  existing  between  Christ  and 
his  people  than  that  of  merely  an  outward  example  and 
revealer  of  God.  Christ  does  not  merely  reveal  the  love  and 
righteousness  of  God  to  men's  thoughts ;  but  he,  through 
thought  or  faith,  enters  by  his  everlasting  Spirit  into  men's 


his  glory  and  the 


of  his  person."   Here  at  once 
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minds  and  hearts,  and  works  in  them  "  to  will  and  to  do  of  his 
good  pleasure."   It  is  by  the  power  of  this  indwelling  Spirit, 


unto  sin  and  live  unto  righteousness."  Even  as  God  dwelt  in 
Christ,  and  made  him  perfect  through  the  things  which  he 
suffered,  giving  him  power  to  endure  the  penalty  of  sin  to  its 
bitter  dregs,  and  pouring  into  his  emptied  and  receptive  human 
spirit  the  germs  or  principles  of  a  new  life  of  righteousness 
and  entire  consecration;  so  does  God  through  Christ  com- 
municate with  the  spirits  of  men  who  believe  in  him,  and  "  it 
is  no  longer  they  wno  live,  but  Christ  who  liveth  in  them." 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  medium  through  whom  the  Father  reveals 
himself,  not  merely  in  the  form  of  abstract  truth  or  doctrine, 
but  in  IFact  and  verity  to  men,  taking  possession  of  their  whole 
being,  and  moulding  them  in  accordance  with  his  good  and 
perfect  will.  The  righteousness  which  is  thus  communicated 
to  men  is  emphatically  "  The  righteousness  of  God,  which  is 
by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  is  "  unto  all  and  upon  all  them 
that  believe."  There  can  therefore  be  no  Pdagianism,  no 
self-glorification  here.  All  the  righteousness  is  "  of  God,"  and 
to  him,  therefore,  belongs  all  the  glory. 

And  being  thus  the  righteousness  of  God,  wrought  out  in 
man's  heart  by  the  eternal  Spirit  of  God,  who  dwells  within 
it,  there  is  then  produced  in  that  heart  a  perfect  confidence  and 
trust  in  God,  which  is  peace  and  joy  and  life  eternal.  There 
can  be  no  fear  within  that  heart  in  which  God's  Spirit  dwells, 
and  in  which  his  likeness  is  reproduced.  God  will  not  deny 
his  own  handiwork.  He  smells  a  sweet  savour  in  this  sacrifice 
of  a  heart  that  gives  itself  up  alike  to  the  punishment  and  the 
teachings  of  the  Almighty.  If  it  be  said  God  can  only  accept 
a  perfect  sacrifice,  and  that  man's  is  imperfect  even  at  the  best, 
it  is  replied,  God  has  said  that  the  true  sacrifice  in  which  ho 
delights  is  "a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart."  This  he  will 
"  not  despise  "  ;  and  if  any  remnant  of  imperfection  or  sinful- 
ness cleave  to  it,  he  will  purge  it  away,  and  make  it  perfect  in 
his  sight  at  last. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  brief  and  perhaps  some- 
what crude  outline  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  as  advocated  by 
the  anti-satisfactionist  school  of  theologians.  Our  space  does 
not  permit  us  to  give  a  more  minute  exposition  of  the  doctrine 
in  its  various  details.  Neither  can  we  at  present  enter  into  a 
critical  examination  of  the  doctrine,  with  trie  view  of  pointing 
out  what  we  consider  to  be  true  and  what  false  in  its  various 
affirmations  and  denials.  But,  looking  at  it  broadly,  as  thus 
stated,  we  confess  that  it  has  much  in  it  to  attract  our  interest 
and  deepen  our  conceptions  of  the  great  and  all  powerful  work 
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of  our  blessed  Redeemer.  We  most  emphatically  accept  tlie 
doctrine,  in  so  far  as  it  makes  known  to  us  the  necessity  for 
submitting  our  souls  to  the  chastisements  of  God,  the 
crucifixion  of  our  "  old  man,"  and  the  reception  of  a  real  as 
well  as  an  imputed  righteousness,  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ.  We  believe  that  views  of  our  orthodox  doctrine  are 
popularly  entei-tained  which,  to  a  gi-eat  extent,  throw  a  veil 
over  this  close,  searching  personal  view  of  our  relationship  to 
the  holy  God,  which  is  most  detrimental  to  true  spiritual  life, 
and  productive  of  much  vain  profession  and  self-righteousness 
in  the  Christian  Church.  And  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
advocates  of  this  moral  theory  have  been  influenced,  in  no 
small  degree,  in  their  views  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  work  by 
this  prevailing  error.  If  they  have  ignored  (as  we  firmly 
believe  to  be  the  case)  a  most  important  and  essential  part  of 
the  doctrine,  they  have  at  least  brought  forward  into  pro- 
minence an  equally  important  and  essential  aspect,  which  some 
are  very  apt  to  overlook.  And  while,  to  our  mind,  they  have 
neither  destroyed  nor  even  materially  aflfected  the  orthodox 
doctrine,  they  have  certainly  assisted  to  tone  down  and  explain, 
after  a  more  natural  and  rational  manner,  what  might  other- 
wise seem  a  harsh  and  forbidding  representation  of  God's 
character  and  conduct  in  relation  to  his  only-begotten  and 
well  beloved  Son.  We  have  often  felt  that  the  truths  as  to 
Christ's  enduring  the  wrath  of  divine  justice  in  our  room  and 
stead— of  his  suffering  directly  and  ostensibly  at  the  hands  of 
God  the  penalty  due  to  our  sins,  so  that  sinful  men  might 
escape,  were  often  too  strongly  and  offensively  stated  by 
popular  expounders  of  the  doctrine ;  and  we  know  that  such 
crude  statements  of  it  have  been,  in  many  instances,  & 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  young,  earnest,  and  inquiring 
minds.  Still,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
somewhat  savage  manner  in  which  the  opposite  doctrine,  that 
every  man  must  endure  the  full  penalty  of  his  own  sin,  and 
pass  through  a  very  hell  fire  of  suflfering  on  his  way  to  heaven, 
is  equally,  if  not  more,  fitted  to  cause  the  sensitive  soul  to 
shrink  in  terror  from  the  ordeal,  and  to  ask  in  dismay,  Where, 
if  this  doctrine  be  true,  is  that  mercy  and  forbearance  and 
long-suffering  of  God  (which  is  far  more  powerful  in  its 
sanctifying  influence  than  suffering  can  ever  be),  of  which  the 
Bible  is  so  full,  and  which,  above  all  things,  Jesus,  the  meek 
and  loving  Saviour,  came  down  to  reveal?  Yet  we  arc 
inclined  to  think  that  there  is  at  least  a  shred  of  honest, 
wholesome  truth  in  the  doctrine,  which  it  would  be  well  for 
us  to  remember.  No  one  who  does  not  "resist  unto  blood, 
striving  against  sin,"  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  mystery 
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of  suffering.  And  we  cannot  but  believe  that  something  more 
than  a  mei'e  idea  of  vicarious  suffering  is  meant  when  the  Word 
of  God  speaks  of  our  being  crucified  with  Christ " ;  of  our 
"denying  ourselves  and  taking  up  our  cross  and  following 
Jesas " ;  of  "  crucifying  our  old  man,  with  his  affections  ana 
lusts/'  When  our  Saviour  said  to  John  and  James,  "  Ye  shall 
indeed  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink  of,  and  with  the  baptism 
that  I  am  baptized  withal  shall  ye  be  baptized,"  we  believe 
that  he  spake  of  an  ordeal  through  which,  in  some  foim  or 
other,  all  his  followers  are  called  upon  to  pass.  We  cannot 
believe  that  God  is  one  who  is 

"  Prone  for  his  favourites  to  reverae  his  laws," 

or  that  even  Christian  men  will  be  exempted,  in  reference  to 
the  spiritual  world,  from  that  impartial  law  of  retribution 
which  is  observed  everywhere  in  the  spheres  of  external  nature 
and  providence. 

Again,  it  is  no  less  scriptural  and  true  that  Christ  came  not 
only  to  teach  men  by  his  words  and  external  works,  and 
through  the  moral  power  of  his  propitiation  for  our  sins,  than 
that  he  came  down  to  dwell  in  men's  hearts,  and  to  communi- 
cate with  men's  spirits,  renewing  them  in  their  inner  nature, 
and  transforming  them  into  his  own  image.  It  is  indeed 
through  the  medium  of  the  outward  or  objective  truth  that 
Christ  does  enter  the  human  mind  and  heart ;  but  then  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  himself  actually  does  enter  by  his 
Spirit  into  our  spirits,  and  that  through  that  Spirit  we  derive 
a  power  and  a  character  which  is  infinitely  greater — so  to 
speak — than  we  could  ever  attain  to  or  work  out  for  ourselves, 
if  we  merely  had  his  outward  word  and  example  before  our 
minds.  Our  faith,  then,  must  receive  an  actual  and  experi- 
mental righteousness,  as  well  as,  and  along  with,  that  imputed 
righteousness  which,  for  governmental  ends,  is  placed  to  our 
account.  "  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is 
none  of  hia" 

The  doctrine  of  sanctification,  especially  in  our  anti- 
Galvinistic  communities,  is  often  too  much  of  a  theoretical 
doctrine,  in  which  we  have  motives  addressed  to  our  minds 
from  without,  to  induce  us  to  give  ourselves  up  to  a  life  of 
obedience  and  consecration  to  God.  In  our  intense  recoil  from 
necessarianism,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  that  we  need  a  spiritual 
renewal,  which  can  only  be  fully  experienced  by  means  of  the 
indwelling  Spirit  of  God,  together  with  the  revelation  of  the 
truth.  It  is  quite  true  there  is  danger  of  running  into  mere 
mysticism,  and  perhaps  incipient  pantheism,  if  we  carry  this 
doctrine  beyond  its  proper  limits;  but  there  is  equal  danger  in 
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the  other  extreme ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  true  wisdom  to  search 
out  and  appropriate  the  truth  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
and  to  extract  God's  pure  gold  from  the  baser  earth  in  which 
man  has  buried  it.  And  if  some  earnest  men  seek  to  save 
their  fellows  from  the  self-delusive  and  deadly  eixor  of  skulk- 
ing behind  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  of  hiding  themselves,  like 
Adam,  behind  the  trees  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  from 
the  presence  of  C  jd,  which  we  fear  is  not  a  thing  altogether 
imknown  in  the  Christian  Church,  we  must  not  altogether 
reject  their  doctrines  because  they  sometimes,  and  it  may  be 
unconsciously,  aim  their  shafts  against  God's  truth,  as  well  as 
the  devils  lies.    But  we  must  now  close  for  the  present. 

With  the  Editor's  kind  permission,  we  would  hke,  in  another 
and  concluding  paper,  to  make  an  effort  to  point  out  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  narmony  and  proper  relationship  of  the  two 
aspects  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  work,  to  which  we  have  been 
directing  attention ;  and  in  so  doing,  endeavour,  in  a  humble 
way,  to  expiscate  and  adjust  the  tmm  on  both  sides. 

A.  W.— G. 


PRAISE-WORSHIP. 

In  these  days,  when  musical  knowledge  and  taste  are  increased 
and  increasing,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  do  much  to  close  our 
sanctuaries  and  silence  our  pulpits,  if  we  have  bad  music  incur 
praise-worship.  A  bad  precentor,  bad  choir,  bad  instrument, 
and  therefore  bad  music,  will  sink  the  most  eloquent  preacher 
and  the  most  fervent  prayers  to  a  practical  zero. 

I  do  not  forget  the  proper  place  of  our  service  of  song — our 
praise-worship.  It  is  not  everything :  far  from  it.  It  is  only 
one  of  the  three  chief  elements  in  the  spiritual  worship  of  the 
living  God.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  worshipping  of  God  in 
the  reading,  expounding,  and  preaching  of  the  word  of  eternal 
truth.  Without  these  we  remain  ignorant,  our  services  are 
destitute  of  meaning  to  ourselves  and  to  God — ^we  worship, 
we  know  not  what.  By  means  of  divine  truth  read,  preached, 
understood,  and  believed,  we  are  lifted  up  in  intelligent,  lov- 
ing, and  adoring  thought  to  the  God  of  truth,  and  give  him 
the  worship  of  our  intelligence.  There  is,  secondly,  the  wor- 
ship of  prayer,  consisting,  as  it  usually  does,  of  the  lifting  up  of 
our  desires,  loves,  and  thanks,  to  "him  in  whom  we  live  and  move 
and  have  oar  being."  In  prayer,  we  have  the  child,  lovingly, 
confidingly,  telling  its  own  life  story,  its  own  life  wants  and 
experience  to  the  living  and  loving  Father.  It  is  blessed  to  do 
so,  and  it  is  the  truest  recognition  and  acknowledgement  of 
\q  worth — ^the  worth-ship  of  God.   But  equally  with  these 
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modes  of  worship,  the  song  of  piuise  has  its  place  and  peculiar 
function.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  there  is  as  much,  if  not 
more,  direct,  express  exhortation  or  command  to  *'8ing** 
praises,  than  there  is  to  read  the  Bible  or  to  preach.  Praise- 
worship  ought,  therefore,  to  receive  its  due  proportion  of 
attention,  and  its  fair  share  in  the  private  and  public  worship 
of  God.  As  contributing  one  mite  in  aid  of  this,  we  will  say  a 
few  things  concerning  the  outward  form  and  the  inward  spirit 
of  praise- worship. 

The  OnUvard  Form  of  Praise-Worship. — The  Society  of 
Friends,  in  their  early  days,  performed  a  much  needed  and  noble 
service  in  lifting  up  a  special  testimony  for  the  spirituality  of 
divine  worship.  Tne  Friends  arose  at  a  time  when  formalism 
lay  in  most  places  of  worship  as  a  beautiful  corpse,  a  mere 
form  destitute  of  spirit  and  life.  Their  aim  was  to  show  that 
that  corpse  of  ritual  and  form  was  not  religion,  was  not 
worship.    They  were  right,  and  did  a  good  work  for  God. 

So,  too,  certain  sections  of  the  Protestant  world,  deeply  im- 
pressed with,  and  as  deeply  detesting  the  formalism  of  popery 
as  dead  and  unmeaning — a  magnificent  spectacle  for  the  ignor- 
ant people,  took  a  firm  stand  against  outward  forms,  and  went 
nearly  as  far  as  the  Society  of  Friends.  True,  they  retained 
the  sacraments,  maintained  regular  prayer  and  preaching 
and  singing  of  praises  at  the  appointed  seasons ;  but  all  these 
were  reduced  to  the  most  plain,  dull,  and  oftentimes  most 
wearisome  performances.  They  seem  to  have  thought  that  by 
so  much  as  they  reduced,  or  even  degraded,  the  outward  form, 
they  exalted  the  inward  spirit — ^yea,  to  no  small  extent,  they 
required  the  inward  spirit  to  struggle  for  its  existence  amid  its 
somnific  surroundings.  Still,  even  they  did  a  good  service  in 
contending  for  the  spirit  and  the  life  of  true  worship. 

Bat  boui  of  these  classes  were  wrong,  and  waged  an  unsuc- 
cessful war  against  certain  indestructible  principles  of  human 
nature.  These  principles,  though  for  a  time  driven  back  and 
subdued,  were  not  conquered.  Like  all  things  that  are  natural, 
and  therefore  in  the  long  run  invincible,  they  only  waited  the 
fitting  opportunity — sure  to  come — of  reasserting  their  divine 
rights,  and  of  once  more  taking  their  proper  place  in  the  service 
of  God.  What  that  corpe  of  formalism  needed  was  not  an 
unpitied  burial,  but  that  its  comely  form  should  have 
breathed  into  it  life  and  power  from  the  Spirit  of  God — a 
living  soul  causing  it  to  quiver  through  and  through  with 
spiritual  reality. 

The  fact  is,  we  must  have  outward  forms  by  which  we  may 
express  our  inward  realities.  We  are  not  spirits  merely,  but 
spirits  living  in  the  flesh,  and  conditioned  by  it.    We  cannot 
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express  ourselves,  except  by  some  outward  form  of  word,  look, 
sound,  or  gesture.  Social  intercourse,  common  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, aims,  can  neither  be  expressed  by  us,  nor  be  understood  by 
others,  except  through  some  outward  form.  How  can  God's 
own  tinith  be  known  or  made  known  without  the  external 
word,  or  common  prayer  be  made  without  the  spoken  prayer,  or 
praise  in  its  highest  power  without  the  psalm  or  song  ?  There 
are  and  must  be  to  us  while  in  the  flesh  the  outward  forms  into 
which  we  put  the  inner — the  spiritual  realities  of  the  soul. 

In  praise-woi-ship  we  have,  first  of  all,  the  outward  hymn, 
psalm,  or  spiritual  song.  It  consists,  usually,  of  words  arranged 
in  a  certain  rhythmical  order,  and  possessing  a  real,  though 
unsung  music.  This  is  the  art- work  of  the  poet.  The  song, 
psalm,  or  hymn  is  the  form  words  take  in  expressing  our  own 
intensest  thoughts  of  the  real,  our  most  vivid  imaginings  of  the 
possible,  and  our  most  profound  emotions  towards  both.  As  in 
song  are  contained  our  best  thoughts,  imagery,  and  feeling,  it 
becomes  the  fitting  word-form  of  praise,  and  serves  as  wings  to 
bear  the  soaring  spirit  to  the  unseen  and  etemaL 

There  is  also  music — ^the  "  loud  noise  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible — ^in  praise-worship.  Sound,  and  therefore  all  musical 
sound,  is  a  mental  perception.  There  is  no  sound,  only  eternal 
silence,  outside  of  mind,  or  spirit  of  some  sort.  Rapidly  succes- 
sive beats  or  vibrations  of  the  atmosphere  striking  upon  the 
peculiar  mechanism  of  the  ear,  awaken  in  us  the  perception  of 
sound.  There  is  movement  only  in  the  atmosphere,  movement 
only  in  the  auditory  apparatus,  but  sound  and  music  are  in  the 
soul  itself.  Music  is  rhythmic  sound  in  the  soul  caused  by 
the  rhythmic  vibrations  of  the  air.  All  nature  thus  becomes 
musical  to  the  human  soul.  The  winds  of  heaven  make  earth 
one  vast  organ.  From  cliff  and  crag,  crevice  and  gorge,  from 
forest  trees  and  shrubs,  from  rippling  brooks,  rushing  torrente, 
and  resounding  seas,  earth  gives  forth  her  own  grand  music 
to  the  soul  of  man. 

When  rhythmical  motion  in  the  air  awakens  the  perception 
of  musical  sound  in  the  soul,  j^e  become  conscious  of  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  and  exquisite  pleasures.  This  pleasure  allies 
itself  with  nearly  all  our  states  of  thought,  with  all  our 
emotional  states,  and,  indeed,  gives  special  emphasis  to  them 
at  once  in  consciousness  and  outward  expression.  Ever  since 
man  lived  and  loved  and  sorrowed,  he  has  uttered  his  heart  in 
music,  sweet  and  winning  in  love,  soft  and  gentle  in  pity,  joyful 
in  hope,  plaintive  and  weird  in  melancholy  and  despair,  stir- 
ring and  fierce  in  the  war-cry  of  the  brave,  terrible  in  anger 
and  revenue.  There  is  not  a  chord  in  the  many-stringed  heaii 
of  man  which  does  not  send  its  music  into  the  world.  All 
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peoples  in  all  lands  have  bad  their  music  for  the  babe  in  its 
cradle,  for  the  lover  in  his  songs  and  serenades,  for  the  patriot 
warrior  in  his  death>struggle,  for  the  reverent  worshipper  in 
the  temple  of  his  God.  Music  is  ever  with  us.  It  hails  us  in 
the  tenderness  of  a  mother's  voice  when  we  are  born  ;  it  cheers 
and  gladdens  us  in  our  companionships  through  life ;  it  gives 
pathos  to  our  farewells  in  the  solemnities  of  death.  This 
wonderful  music  in  the  soul  reaches  its  highest  use  when  it  is 
applied  to  the  praise-worship  of  God.  For  then  it  becomes, 
in  some  sort,  a  spiritual  atmosphere,  by  which  our  souls  may 
soar  to  sister  spirits,  and  unite  with  them  in  the  chorus  of 
the  skies. 

Musical  instrumenfei  are  needful  in  the  praise-worship  of 
God ;  for  in  it  we  need  articulate  music.  Of  these,  the  most 
wonderful  for  tone,  and  the  most  perfect  in  expression  is  the 
human  voice.  It  is  true  that  many  voices  are  not  musically 
good,  arising  from  some  defect  in  the  structure  of  the  vocal 
organ ;  yet  for  all  practical  purposes  in  choral  singing,  nearly 
all  can  sing  musically,  and  therefore  all  ought  to  do  so.  Those 
to  whom  God  has  given  good  voices,  ought,  in  the  first  place,  ta 
get  them  well  trained,  and  then  use  them  well  in  the  praise- 
worship  -of  the  Most  High  God.  Here,  I  would  remark,  in 
passing,  how  much  every  minister  and  pastor  are  indebted,  and 
how  much  every  church  and  congregation  are  under  obligation,, 
to  those  who,  musically  gifted,  lead  the  public  praise.  With- 
out them  and  their  services  in  the  songs  of  Zion,  the  ministers 
will  be  almost  powerless.  Bad  singing  will  destroy  much  of 
any  preacher  s  power ;  whereas  good  singing  will  add  tenfold 
to  his  influence.  Therefore  let  wiose  who  can  sing  well  recog- 
nize their  responsibility  to  God  and  man,  and  let  them  not  go 
otf  in  "  the  huff,"  becaiLse  of  a  "  crotchet"  Nor  let  churches  and 
congregations,  for  whom  good  choirs  are  doing  their  best,  be 
censorious,  only  criticizing  defects,  and  never  heartily  commend- 
ing anything  that  is  good.  Praise  costs  nothing,  and  it  goes 
far  to  make  what  is  good  better,  and  so  far  on  the  way  to  best. 
"  Praise  is  comely,"  whether  it  be  to  God  or  to  man.  Therefore 
"  sing  praises,  sing  praises." 

The  harp,  trumpet,  comet,  cymbal,  and  organ  are  spoken  of 
in  Scripture  as  instruments  helpful  in  praise-worship.  Little 
is  known  about  the  structure  or  musical  power  of  these  instru- 
ments as  used  by  the  Jews,  or  similar  ones  employed  by  the 
heathen  peoples.  This,  however,  is  evident:  both  the  Jews  and 
other  ancient  peoples  possessed  the  three  orders  of  musical 
instruments — tube,  string,  and  percussion  instruments.  It  is^ 
also  interesting  to  remark  that  tne  first  instruments  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  the  harp  and  the  orgjin.  Jubal^ 
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who  handled  the  harp  and  the  organ,  takes  precedence  of 
Tubal-Cain,  the  artificer  in  brass  and  iron — ^the  fine  arts  first. 

Nor  do  we  know  much  concerning  the  character  of  the  music 
used  in  ancient  times.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  simple  melody, 
or  a  recitative  chant  used  by  bards  in  the  rehearsal  of  their 
poetic  effusions.  When  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  sing 
the  same  notes  it  makes  a  unison  of  wonderful  power;  yea» 
for  popular  purposes,  it  is  better  than  an  elaborate,  intricate 
harmony.  When  human  voices  are  aided  by  instruments,  the 
musical  waves  become  more  powerful  still,  and  carry  with  them 
all  that  is  truest  and  best  within  our  hearts. 

The  mysterious  power  of  music  is  symbolized  in  the  Grecian 
legends  of  Orpheus.  Apollo  gave  him  that  golden  lyre  with 
which  he  performed  such  wonders.  Wild  beasts,  rocks,  and 
trees  followed  its  notes ;  the  ship  "  Argo"  at  its  sound  glided 
down  into  the  sea;  the  moving  rocks  which  threatened  to  crush 
the  ship  were  fixed  by  its  magic  power;  and  the  dragon  which 
guarded  the  golden  fleece  was  lulled  to  sleep  by  its  influence. 
His  music  civilized  the  wild  inhabitants  of  Thrace.  By  his 
lyre  he  even  had  power  over  death  and  Hades;  for  by  its 
charms  the  torments  of  the  damned  ceased,  and  from  the  most 
inexorable  of  the  gods  he  won  back  his  wife  Eurydice,  though 
he  lost  her  immediately  after  by  violating  the  conditions  on 
which  she  was  restored  to  him.  Alas !  at  last  the  Thracian 
women,  in  their  Bacchanalian  orgies,  tore  in  pieces  this  Orpheus 
of  the  golden  lyre.  From  this  myth  it  is  evident  that  the 
ancient  Greeks  recognized  in  music  a  divine  power. 

The  Jews,  as  is  apparent  from  their  song  of  victory  at  the 
Red  Sea,  brought  music  with  them  from  Egypt.  By  divine 
authority,  in  the  days  of  David,  they  led  up  tneir  service  of 
song  to  the  highest  perfection  possible  at  that  time.  David 
was  not  only  a  true  poet,  but  he  was  also  a  true  musician.  It 
was  more  by  his  harp,  than  by  the  pebble  from  the  brook  slay- 
ing the  giant,  that  he  gained  power  in  the  court  of  SauL  The 
restless  frenzy  of  the  king  was  soothed  by  strains  from  the 
harp  of  the  youthful  shepherd.  He  gave  the  people  an  im- 
mortal hymn  book,  and  a  well  trained  choir  to  sing  the  songs 
of  the  Lord.  We  thus  read:  "Four  thousand  praised  the 
Lord  with  the  instruments  which  I  made,  said  David,  to  praise 
therewith."  David  separated  the  sons  of  Asaph  unto  the 
service  of  song,  to  "  prophesy  with  harps,  with  psalteries,  and 
with  cymbals."  Some  "  prophesied  according  to  the  order  of 
the  king."  Some  "prophesied  with  a  harp  to  give  thanks  and 
to  praise  the  Lord."  The  sons  of  Heman,  the  king's  seer,  in 
the  Word  of  God,  lifted  up  the  horn :  "  God  gave  to  Heman 
fourteen  sons,  and  three  daughters ;  all  these  were  under  the 
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hand  of  their  father  for  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  with 
cymbals,  psalteries,  and  harps,  for  the  service  of  the  house  of 
God."  We  are  told  that  "the  number  of  them,  with  the 
brethren  that  were  instructed  in  the  songs  of  the  Lord,  even 
all  that  were  cunning,  was  two  hundred  fourscore  and  eight." 
Id  the  great  revival  of  true  religion,  in  the  reign  of  HezekiaJb, 
wc  find  the  re-establishment  of  the  service  of  song  as  a  divine 
institution.  Hezekiah  "  set  the  Levites  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  with  cymbals,  with  psalteries,  and  with  harps,  according 
to  the  commandment  of  David,  and  of  Gad  the  king's  seer, 
and  Nathan  the  prophet :  for  so  was  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord  by  his  prophets.  .  .  .  When  the  bumt-offering 
began,  the  song  of  the  Lord  began  also  with  the  trumpets,  and 
with  the  instruments  ordained  by  David  king  of  Israel.  And 
all  the  congregation  worshipped,  and  the  singers  sang,  and  the 
trumpeters  sounded.  .  .  The  king  and  all  that  were  present 
with  him  bowed  themselves,  and  worshipped.  Moreover 
Hezekiah  the  king  and  the  princes  commanded  the  Levites  to 
sing  praise  unto  the  Lord  with  the  words  of  David,  and  of 
Asaph  the  seer.  And  they  sang  praises  with  gladness,  and 
they  bowed  their  heads  and  worshipped." 

Such  was  the  divine  order  and  custom  among  the  Jews.  As 
far  as  possible,  the  custom  would  pass  over  into  Christian 
assemblies  and  churches  in  their  psalms,  and  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs  of  praise-worship.  We  find  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation  that  the  exultant  joys  of  Heaven  take  the  form  of 
praise-worship,  with  harps  and  voices  in  chorus,  like  the  sound 
of  many  waters,,  rolling  and  surging  as  waves  of  music,  round 
the  eternal  throne. 

We,  therefore,  rejoice  when  Christian  churches  have  suitable 
instruments  and  choirs  to  aid  them  in  their  praise-worship. 
Good  music  gives  us  the  outward  conditions  of  good  praise,  for 
it  quickens  and  intensifies  our  mental  states,  and  thus  puts  us 
in  a  befitting  mood  to  express  our  thoughts,  loves,  and  aspira- 
tions to  Qod.  I  need  not  say  that  the  best  organ  and  choir 
do  not  and  cannot  praise  God  for  us.  The  choir  can  do  it  for 
themselves  only  :  I  hope  they  do.  But  we,  availing  our- 
selves of  the  music  supplied  to  us,  must  do  our  own  singing, 
our  own  praising,  with  our  own  voices  and  hearts.  Let  no 
one  be  silent.  J!  any  one  is  not  musical,  let  him  sing  as  best 
he  can,  soft  and  gently — ^not  loudly,  so  as  to  disturb  those 
near.  Let  every  one  have  a  part  in  the  voice  of  praise  which 
rises  to  the  ears  and  goes  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Lord  Qod 
Almighty.   I  come  now  to  consider, 

The  Inward  Spirit  and  Reality  of  Praiee-Worship, — ^The 
luost  perfectly  constructed  organ  when  most  skilfully  played. 
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the  most  talented  and  perfectly  trained  choir,  so  far  as  the 
highest  use  of  music  is  concerned,  are  useless,  worse  than 
useless,  unless  there  ai'e  in  us  the  spirit  and  reality  of  praise 
unto  our  God.  We  gladly  admit  the  wonderful  power  ot 
music — one  of  the  mightiest  over  man  in  this  world ;  but  to 
us,  as  Christian  worshippers,  it  is  only  a  means  to  an  end. 
We  require  to  have  within  us  the  spirit  and  real  emotion  of 
praise  to  give  spiritual  meaning  and  power  to  our  music,  psakns, 
and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs.  In  what,  then,  do  the  inward 
spirit  and  reality  of  praise-worship  consist  ? 

First  of  all,  to  praise  God  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
know  him,  as  he  is  in  relation  to  us.  "  Sing  praises  with  the 
understanding,"  is  an  ancient  maxim.  When  we  know 
nothing,  we  cannot  say  something,  feel  something,  or  do 
something.  Nothing  is  nothing;  and  nothing  comes  out  of 
nothing.  We  may  have  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  in  music  to  per- 
fection, and  we  may  know  and  feel  that  it  is  a  thing  of  joy 
and  exultation,  causing  our  hearts  to  dance  within  us.  Tet  if 
we  do  not  know  that  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth,  we 
cannot  rise  up  to  him  in  the  joyous  gladness  of  our  hearts 
— ^there  is  only  a  musical  chaos,  till  it  becomes  radiant, 
rhythmical  in  the  knowledge  of  God.  To  praise  him,  there- 
fore, we  require  to  know  him  as  manifested  in  nature ;  for  the 
heavens  declare  his  glory,  and  the  earth  showeth  his  handi- 
work— ^know  him  as  seen  in  providence,  satisfying  the  wants  of 
everything  that  has  life,  whether  the  bird  of  the  air  or  the  king 
on  his  throne — know  him  in  his  majesty  as  the  Great  King, 
in  his  tender  love  as  our  Father,  in  his  yearning  compassions 
and  mercies  as  our  Redeemer,  in  his  gift  of  pardon  and  eternal 
life  through  the  sacrifice  of  his  dear  Son.  When  we  know  God 
in  these  respects,  then  we  have  a  glorious  God  as  the  object  of 
our  praises  and  adorations — an  ol^ect  who  is  the  fountain  of 
life,  and  from  the  everflowing  rivers  of  whose  pleasures  we 
constantly  drink  and  are  abundantly  satisfied.  But  if  we  do 
not  thus  know  him,  how  can  we  praise  him  ? 

Gratitude  is  necessary,  in  order  that  we  may  praise  God. 
Ignorant  of  God  in  his  goodness,  a  man  cannot  have  gratitude 
to  him  for  the  multitude  of  his  benefits  towards  himse&and  his 
fellow-men,  and  therefore  he  can  have  no  song  of  praise  in  his 
heart  to  send  forth  on  the  winged  music  of  his  lips,  and  the 
choral  peahs  of  the  organ.  It  is  mere  sound  and  form,  meaning 
nothing  to  himself  or  to  his  God.  But  when  a  man  sees  and 
knows  Grod  as  his  own  Father,  working  for  him  in  frost  and 
heat,  in  the  clouds  and  sunshine,  in  the  fruitfulnesses  of  earth 
and  in  all  social  pleasures — above  all,  when  he  sees  and  knows 
God,  stooping  in  the  form  of  a  servant  in  the  person  of  the 
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crucified  Christ,  to  redeem  sinful  ruen  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  and  from  that  curse  to  raise  lost  men  to  thrones  of  glory 
in  heaven — then  his  heart  overflows  with  grateful  praises,  and 
glad  is  he  to  send  forth  his  heart's  love  to  God  in  the  ethereal 
chariot  of  music.  But  if  he  has  not  this  gratitude  in  him,  the 
music  and  the  song,  however  good,  carry  no  heart-message  to 
the  eternal  throne — there  is  no  meaning  in  them,  no  soul. 

Joy,  gladness,  and  hopefulness  are  necessary  to  praise  God.  I 
might  include  with  these,  sadness,  melancholy,  and  even  des- 
pair. For  it  is  a  fact  that,  in  their  most  intense  moods,  joy, 
gladness,  hopefulness,  have  lying  underneath  them  the  elements 
of  sadness,  melancholy,  and  despair.  To-day  you  are  full  of  joy 
over  that  child ;  never  before  were  you  so  joyous  and  hopeful 
Why  ?  That  son  was  lately  in  a  raging  fever.  The  physician 
shook  liis  head  and  told  you  that  the  chances  were  ten  to  one 
against  him.  How  sadness  seized  upon  you,  and  the  gloom  of 
melancholy  and  despair  gathered  round  you  !  But,  now,  tlie 
joy,  the  gladness,  the  hopefulness  are  great  and  dance  jubilee  in 
your  heart.  Why  ?  Because  he  is  out  of  danger ;  the  forces  of 
life  are  repelling  the  assaults  of  disease  and  death.  So,  when 
a  man  has  felt  that  the  virulence  of  sin's  burning  fever  was 
rushing  on  to  death  eternal — ^when  it  seemed  to  him  that  God  was 
against  him,  Christ  against  him,  and  that  weeping  and  wailing 
would  "be  his  doom — he  was  crushed  beneath  sadness  and  des- 
pair. But  now,  when  he  knows  that  God  is  love,  that  Christ  is 
love  to  him,  that  by  the  blood  of  Christ  he  is  pardoned,  and 
that  the  gift  of  God  to  him  is  eternal  life,  then,  just  by  as 
much  as  he  was  overwhelmed  in  darkness,  sorrow,  and  des- 
pair, by  so  much  he  is  glad,  joyful,  and  hopeful  in  God.  The 
elements  of  his  joys  and  hopes  cover,  as  it  were,  the  most 
terrible  elements  of  dread  ruin.  Therefore  he  is  able  to  fill  any 
amount  of  music  and  poetic  expressions  with  heart  joys,  and 
hopes,  and  ofl^er  them  up  in  praise-worship  to  God.  The 
howling  in  hell  is  not  praise-worship,  just  because  it  has  no  joy 
and  hope  in  it ;  but  the  song  of  the  saved  in  earth  and  heaven 
is  praise- worship,  just  because  its  theme  Ls  salvation  from  hell, 
and  the  living  hope  of  the  inheritance  which  passeth  not 
away. 

Finally,  a  true  desire  and  intention  to  give  God  all  the  glory 
are  necessary  in  praise-worship.  We  have  hymns,  and  psalms, 
and  spiritual  songs,  setting  forth  in  poetic  forms  our  various 
needs  and  God's  manifold  fulness ;  and  in  these  we  have  the 
niental  moulds  for  our  highest  thought  and  most  spiritual 
emotions.  We  have  also  Protean  music  with  its  ethereal,  electric 
excitements  and  inspirations.  All  these  we  require  to  take 
hold  of,  and  put  om*  whole  souls  into  them  ;  and,  then,  with 
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distinct  meaning  and  intention,  offer  all  up  to  Qod  in  praise- 
worship.  For,  whoso  offereth  praise  glorifieth  me,  saiih  Qod. 
Then,  when  we  have  fully  learned  the  art  of  singing  praises  unto 
our  God,  inwardly  and  outwardly  here  below,  we  shall  rise 
and  join  those  choirs  who  sing  the  song,  Salvation  unto  our 
God  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb- 
blessing,  and  glory,  and  wisdom,  and  thanksgiving,  and  honoar, 
and  power,  and  might,  be  unto  our  God  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen."  W.  T.— t 


FROM  QLA8Q0W  TO  MISSOURI  AND  BACK.    No.  4. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
BALTIMORE. 

We  left  Philadelphia  for  Baltimore,  a  journey  of  98  miles,  at 
half-past  eight  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  May  ISth,  1874. 
A  gentleman,  who  was  in  the  train,  advised  Dr.  Morison  and 
myself  to  come  out  to  the  end  of  the  carriage  that  we  might 
get  a  good  view  of  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia^  as  we  cleared 
out  of  its  borders.  These  were  certainly  quite  imposing  in 
point  of  length,  and  gave  us  a  still  better  idea  than  we  had 
been  able  to  form  the  day  before,  of  the  extent  of  the  Quaker 
City. 

At  one  of  the  first  stations  at  which  we  stopped,  a  great 
rush  of  people  came  into  the  cars,  filling  them  up  to  their 
utmost  capacity.  On  making  inquiry  at  some  of  the  excited 
new  aiTivals  as  to  the  cause  of  this  large  accession  of  pas- 
sengers, we  were  informed  that  a  great  ship  was  to  be 
launched  at  a  town  called  Chester,  a  few  miles  down  the 
Delaware,  and  that  the  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  had  all 
got  a  holiday  that  the  children  might  go  to  see  the  launch. 
The  school,  whose  youthful  and  buoyant  pupils  had  crowded  in 
beside  the  doctor  and  myself,  was  evidently  a  Roman  Catholic 
school,  as  I  could  gather  from  the  fact  that  a  rather  pleasant- 
looking  sister  of  mercy  seemed  to  be  in  charge  of  the  happy 
children.  They  evidently  paid  her  great  respect,  and  were 
prepared  to  render  her  imphcit  obedience. 

When  the  train  reached  Chester  the  excursionisis  left  us. 
We  could  see  the  flags  flying  on  the  masts  of  the  nev 
steamer,  which  was  said  to  be  the  greatest  that  had  ever  been 
built  on  the  American  continent. 

We  were  glad  that  shipbuilding  seemed  to  thrive  on  the 
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Delaware,  as  well  as  on  the  Clyde.  Chester,  although  onty. 
a  place  of  10,000  inhabitants,  has  some  historical  importance. 
It  was  there  that  William  Penn  first  touched  American  soil, 
in  November,  1682.  A  holly  tree  marks  the  spot  where  he 
landed.  He  changed  the  old  Swedish  name  of  the  town 
(Upland)  into  Chester,  after  an  intimate  English  friend. 

Soon  after  leaving  Chester,  we  passed  from  the  great  State  of 
Philadelphia  into  the  upper  end  of  the  State  of  Delaware^ 
one  of  the  smallest  in  the  Union,  which  runs  for  about  a 
hundred  miles  in  a  narrow  strip  from  this  point  down  to  the 
shore  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  brother  of  Charles  the  Second;  but  ne  made  it  over  to 
William  Penn,  so  that  it  was  annexed  to  his  Pennsylvaniaa 
possession,  and  continued  to  be  an  appendage  of  it  till  1704.  Our 
train  stopped  for  some  time  at  Wilmington  (30,000  inhabit* 
ants),  the  largest  town  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  and 
situated  on  the  River  Brandywine,  where  a  victory  was 
gained  by  the  Britidi  over  the  American  troops  in  1777. 
Would  that  the  temperance  reformers  at  home  could  gain  a 
victoiy  never  to  be  reversed  on  the  banks  of  the  sad  alcoholic 
stream  of  Brandywine  I 

We  now  left  the  course  of  the  broadening  River  Delaware, 
near  whose  shores  we  had  kept  all  forenoon,  and  began  to 
traverse  the  narrow  head  of  the  peninsula  which  stretches 
from  Delaware  Bay  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  After  having 
journeyed  over  the  little  State  of  Delaware  for  28  miles,  we 
passed,  a  mile  or  two  beyond  the  town  of  Newark,  into  the 
State  of  Maryland.  I  am  tempted  here  to  take  time  to 
inform  my  readers  that,  although  this  point  of  transition  is 
not  marked  by  any  river  or  estuary,  it  is  nevertheless  defined 
by  a  line  not  so  imaginary  as  the  equatorial  line,  which 
geographers  are  accustomed  to  draw  through  the  ocean  in 
their  great  atlas  maps.  It  is  called  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
because  it  was  made  by  two  surveyors,  named  Charles  Mason 
and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  in  1761,  to  separate  the  commonwealth  of 
Lord  Baltimore  on  the  south  from  that  of  William  Penn  on  the 
north.  They  planted  327  stones  a  mile  apart  from  one  another 
along  the  whole  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  with 
the  Penn  and  Baltimore  arms  cut  out  on  them.  Afterwards, 
when  Pennsylvania  took  its  place  as  the  most  southern  of 
the  anti-slavery  states,  and  Maryland  as  the  most  northern 
of  the  slaveholding  ones,  the  line  acquired  both  a  significance 
and  a  celebrity  of  wliicJi  its  original  framers  little  dreamed. 
By  niany,  it  was  supposed  to  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  Congress  and  anti* 
slavery  debates  it  was  extended  far  beyond  its  original 
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dimensions,  and  was  used  to  designate  that  somewhat  agag 
line  that  separated  the  northern  n*om  the  southern  stat^  of 
the  Union. 

An  unexpected  treat  now  lay  before  us ;  for  about  mid-day 
we  crossed  the  great  river  Susquehanna  by  a  fine  bridge,  a 
mile  in  length.  This  great  work  was  completed  in  1867,  at  the 
cost  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars.  The  bridge  is  built 
just  where  the  river  runs  into  the  Chesapeake  bay ;  and  the 
sight  was  imposing,  fix>m  the  one  carriage  window,  of  the 
immense  stream  coming  down  the  valley,  with  islands  in  its 
bosom,  and  villages  on  its  banks,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the 
commencement  of  the  greatest  bay  in  the  United  States ;  for 
Chesapeake  Bay  is  actually  200  miles  in  length.  The  large 
town  of  Havre  de  Grace  is  built  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  bridge. 

After  crossing  the  Susquehanna,  we  held  on  our  course  for 
Baltimore,  a  distance  of  36  miles.  We  had  fi^uent  glimpses 
of  Chesapeake  Bay  during  our  journey,  and  crossed  one  of  its 
creeks  by  another  bridge,  apparently  as  long  as  that  which 
spanned  the  Susquehanna.  We  were  told  by  a  fellow-passen- 
ger that  this  same  bridge  had  been  burned  down  during  the 
American  war.  I  was  surprised  to  notice  how  dose  to  the 
water  both  of  these  great  viaducts  had  been  built. 

The  only  thing  worthy  of  notice  during  the  rest  of  our 
journey  was  the  fact  that  one  of  the  stations  at  which  we 
stopped  was  called  "Aberdeen."  We  had  a  little  pleasantry 
between  ourselves,  as  the  train  waited,  at  the  unexpected  name; 
wondered  if  our  Scottish  friends  would  be  found  there,  if  we 
should  tarry  and  call  for  them  ;  and  whether  the  little  Mary- 
land village  would  be  divided  into  Old  and  New  Aberdeen. 

About  one  o'clock  we  found  that  we  were  entering  Baltimore ; 
and,  in  truth,  a  long  entrance  it  was.  The  train  seemed  to  run 
for  miles,  just  along  the  side  of  the  streets,  before  we  reached 
the  railway  station.  Of  course  we  went  at  a  very  slow  rate ; 
and  the  bell  in  front  sounded  warningly,  that  the  worthy 
inhabitants  might  keep  out  of  the  way;  but  certainly  the 
proceeding  was  novel  to  us,  and  quite  a  contrast  to  our 
British  mode  of  engineering  and  locomotion. 

When  we  reach^  the  railway  station,  we  met  with  a 
disappointment,  which  threw  a  shade  over  our  spirits  for  an 
hour  or  two,  although  there  was  no  doud-created  shade  in 
the  sky,  fix>m  which  the  post-meridian  sun  poured  down 
his  fierv  rays  with  scorching  fervour.  We  knew  that  a 
warm  friend  of  the  Evangelical  Union  who  had  emigrated 
from  Edinburgh  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  lived 
in  Baltimore.   I  had  written  him  a  letter  from  Philadelphia 
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on  the  previous  evening,  telling  him  of  our  approach  to  the 
state  of  Maryland.  But  mv  letter  had  failed  to  reach  him 
by  the  morning's  post,  although  it  was  duly  delivered  in 
the  afternoon.  The  mistake  was  mine.  I  had  addressed  the 
letter  "  Mr.  Muirhead,  late  of  Edinburgh,  Baltimore  "  ;  whereas, 
if  I  had  only  put  "Mr.  Andrew  Muirhead,"  the  post-office 
authorities  would  have  known  at  once  who  was  meant  Mr. 
Muirhead,  then,  was  not  at  the  station  waiting  for  us,  for 
this  very  good  reason,  that  he  had  not  been  advised  of  our 
coming;  and  nothing  remained  for  us  but  to  go  to  look  for 
him ;  for  as  we  had  only  one  night  to  remain  in  town,  we 
wished  to  see  our  Scotch  friend,  who,  moreover,  we  were 
certain  would  prove  a  good  guide. 

In  all  such  circumstances  of  perplexity,  I  foimd  my  excellent 
friend  Dr.  Morison,  to  be  a  most  self-possessed  and  even-tempered 
companion  and  adviser.  He  at  once  said,  with  perfect  good 
humour  and  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  "  There  is  no  help  for  it. 
We  will  just  go  to  the  post-office  and  ask  his  address.  They 
will  be  sure  to  know  it  there." 

The  post-office  was  a  good  way  off;  but  although  the  sun 
was  a  good  way  off  too,  he  felt  terribly  near.  We  were  glad  to 
get  into  the  shade  of  houses  as  long  as  it  lasted ;  and  when 
we  were  compelled  to  cross  a  street  we  did  not  scruple  to  run 
into  the  shade  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  people  run  fix)m  rain 
here  who  have  no  umbrella. 

When  we  got  our  friend's  address  at  the  post-office  we  found 
that  he  lived  in  the  suburbs  and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  city 
to  that  at  which  we  had  entered  ;  but  we  were  kindly  directed 
as  to  how  we  might  reach  the  place  by  tramway  cars.  We  had 
a  long  time  to  wait  in  one  of  the  main  streets  (it  was  one  of 
the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  city ;  but  I  forget  its  name) 
till  the  car  with  the  right  colour  came  up.  I  do  not  know  how 
my  fellow-traveller  felt ;  but  I  candidly  confess  that,  as  I  stood 
in  that  hot  and  crowded  thoroughfare,  a  feeling  of  loneliness 
came  over  me.  Nobody  knew  us.  The  hundreds  who  passed 
us  had  all  friends  of  tneir  own,  but  we  were  strangers  in 
a  strange  place,  "  alike  uhknowing  and  unknown." 

At  length  the  "  green  car,"  for  which  we  had  been  waiting 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  came  up ;  the  disconsolate  look  we 
had  been  wearing  left  us  as  our  spirits  revived  with  the  hope  of 
finding  a  friend;  and  we  set  off  in  the  direction  of  the  suburbs, 
cheered  with  the  hope  of  seeing  a  Scotch  face  and  getting  a  Scotch 
salutation.  But  alas  !  just  as  the  car  turned  into  a  side  street 
that  went  up  a  pretty  steep  incline,  it  went  off  the  rails,  and  all 
the  passengers  had  to  come  out.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
things  were  put  right ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  we  must  have 
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looked  very  green  as  we  stood  "beside  that  errant  green  car. 
But  at  length  the  bell  sounded  advance,  and  in  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  we  found  that  we  had  reached  the  outskirts  of 
Baltimore. 

Mr.  Muirhead  lived  in  a  quiet  and  respectable  street ;  and  it 
so  happened  that  when  we  knocked  at  the  door  the  heaxl  of  the 
liouse  opened  it  himself.  We  knew  him  at  once,  although  he 
looked  older  than  when  he  sat  in  the  front  of  the  gallery  of  the 
Rev.  Professor  Kirk's  church  in  Brighton  Street,  Edinburgh,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Evangelical  Union  movement,  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  But  he  did  not  know  us ; 
for  we  were  doubtless  changed  as  he  was ;  and  then  he  did  not 
expect  to  see  us  that  day,  as  we  expected  to  see  him,  although 
he  had  seen  a  paragraph  in  the  Christian  News — ^which  he 
regularly  reads — ^about  our  projected  journey. 

We  entered  the  house,  sajring  that  we  were  strangers  from  a 
distance,  and  stiU  our  worthy  host  did  not  know  us.  It  would 
have  done  our  readers  good  to  have  seen  the  first  faint  dawn 
of  recognition  on  his  countenance,  as  our  conversation  revealed 
hints  of  who  we  might  be^  and  then  the  full  effulgence  of 
knowledge,  like  that  of  the  risen  sun.  Then  Mrs.  Muirhead 
came  in,  and  she  had  many  reminiscences  of  Bathgate,  where, 
like  Dr.  Morison,  she  had  been  brought  up.  Much  pleasant 
talk  we  had  about  the  early  days  of  ^e  Evangelical  tJnion  in 
Scotland,  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  to  whose  General 
Assembly  we  were  going,  and  the  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  Baltimore,  whose  ministry  Mr.  Muir- 
head had  attended  till  the  period  of  that  gentleman's  recent 
departure  for  the  continent  of  Europe. 

^ut  our  stay  in  Baltimore  was  to  bo  limited,  and  therefore 
our  interview  must  needs  be  limited  too.  As  our  worthy 
friend  was  spending  his  old  age  in  comparative  retirement 
(his  sons  and  daughters  having  prospered  much  commercially  in 
the  city)  he  was  free  to  act  as  our  guide  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Returning  with  us  to  the  railway  station,  to  get  our  luggage, 
he  advised  us  to  put  up  at  Rennert's  Hotel,  a  genteel  kind  of 
family  boarding-house,  which,  from  its  centnd  position  and 
retired  neighbourhood,  we  found  to  be  eminently  convenient 
While  we  took  dinner  Mr.  Muirhead  went  off  to  announce  our 
arrival  to  his  children  and  friends  in  the  city,  promising  to 
return  in  an  hour,  and  take  us  to  see  some  of  the  principal 
sights.  While  he  is  gone  let  us  tell  our  readers  a  little  about 
the  size  and  position  of  Baltimore. 

Its  site  was  chosen  in  1729,  and  its  name  given  in  honour  of 
Lord  Baltimore,  whose  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  headed  the 
.first  settlei-s  in  Maryland.    The  state  itself,  we  may  remark, 
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\ras  called  after  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  L  Up  to 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  Baltimore  had  only  a  population 
of  26,000 ;  but  it  is  now  close  upon  300,000.  It  is  the|  largest 
flour  market  in  the  United  States,  and  has  also  a  great  trade  in 
canned  oysters  and  fruit.  It  is  built  on  hill  slopes  and  terraces, 
and  is  situated  on  the  River  Patapsco,  about  fourteen  miles 
above  its  cTriboiLchure  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  We  may,  indeed, 
say  that  it  is  situated  on  the  bay  itself;  for  not  only  is  the 
Patapsco  more  an  estuary  than  a  stream  at  the  city,  but  the 
salt  water  flows  up  to  the  harbour  and  floats  the  largest  ships 
of  the  ocean.  There  are  two  basins,  an  outer  and  an  inner, 
both  commanded  by  a  strong  fort,  called  Fort  M'Henry. 

When  Mr.  Muirhead  returned,  as  we  were  really  very  tired, 
we  objected  to  be  taken  round  to  see  public  buildings  and 
chm'ches,  which  are  much  the  same  in  all  cities,  but  preferred 
to  be  led  to  some  elevated  point  where  we  could  at  once  rest 
and  enjoy  a  view  of  the  surrounding  city. 

Such  being  our  desire,  Mi\  Muirhead  conducted  us  to  a  raised 
mound  overlooking  the  harbour ;  both  because  we  would  have 
there  a  considerable  prospect,  and  because  General  Butler's 
camp  had  been  pitched  at  that  point  for  the  two  months  during 
which  he  held  the  city  under  orders  from  Abraham  Lincoln. 
WhUe  we  were  lying  stretched  at  full  length  on  the  grass  on 
that  eminence,  beneath  the  shade  of  our  umbrellas,  our  Scotch 
friend  gave  us  a  graphic  history  of  the  ordeal  through  which 
the  city  had  passed  in  the  eventful  years  1861-65.  Of  course 
the  great  majority — ^indeed,  the  mass — of  the  inhabitants  were 
pro-slavery,  for  Maryland  was  a  slave  state ;  and  all  friends  of 
the  slave,  like  our  cicerone,  were  marked  men,  and  to  some 
extent  in  danger  of  their  lives.  The  inhabitants  refused  to  let 
the  soldiers  of  the  north  pass  through  the  city ;  and  on  the 
15th  of  April,  1861,  nine  citizens  lost  their  lives  in  a  riot,  when 
the  Massachusetts  troops  were  marching  from  one  railway  depot 
to  another,  and  had  been  stoned  by  the  mob.  But  Abraham 
Lincoln,  seeing  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  a  connec- 
tion clear  between  New  York  and  Washington,  ordered  General 
Butler  to  hold  Baltimore  with  a  powerful  army,  which  that 
commander  did  both  with  good  will  and  good  success.  Mr. 
Muirhead  wondered  how  he  and  the  few  friends  of  the  slaves  had 
been  brought  through  the  war  safely;  but  God's  providence 
had  been  kind,  and  they  had  successfully  weathered  the 
storm.  One  remark  which  our  friend  made  served  to  show  us 
clearly  how  dilapidated  the  fortunes  of  the  southern  gentry  were 
since  the  close  of  the  struggle.  He  informed  us  that  "there  were 
HMtny  ladies  living  in  Bdtimore  that  day  who,  before  the  war, 
had  never  put  on  their  oivn  clothes,  having  been  from  childhood 
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attended  by  waiting  maids,  who  were  now  glad  to  get  work  at 
sewing-macliines."  My  opinion  is  that  people  should  all  put 
on  their  own  clothes ;  and,  consequently,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  adding  that,  however  fiery  the  wiptism  through  which 
these  southern  ladies  have  passed,  the  habits  of  industry  which 
they  have  been  forced  to  learn  will  ultimately  be  a  great  blessing 
to  them  and  their  descendants,  not  to  speak  of  the  liberation 
and  elevation  of  the  sable  attendants  who  used  obsequiously  to 
wait  upon  them.  I  may  add,  that  it  came  out  in  the  course  of 
our  friend's  conversation — quite  unostentatiously  on  his  part — 
that  he  was  known,  not  only  in  Baltimore,  but  all  over  that 
region,  as  the  finend  of  the  coloured  man.  Of  a  truth  Edin- 
burgh has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  her  son. 

We  returned  to  our  quiet  quarters  by  a  new  route,  admiring 
much  the  retirement  of  some  streets,  and  the  bustle  of  others. 
An  immense  hotel,  called  Eamum's,  containing  325  rooms, 
quite  near  ours,  threw  it  completely  into  the  shade,  in  point 
of  size  and  magnificence.  We  saw  also  an  elegant  monument, 
opposite  Bamum*s,  called  "  Battle  Monument,"  fifty-two  feet  in 
height,  in  honour  of  those  who  fell  in  the  defence  of  the  city  in 
the  war  with  the  British  in  the  year  1814. 

We  were  much  pleased,  after  we  had  taken  tea,  by^  the  arrival 
of  some  Scotch  mends,  whom  Mr.  Muirhead  had  informed  of 
our  arrival.  First  of  all  came  Captain  Logan,  of  the  merchant 
service,  who  gratified  me  not  a  little  by  the  following  reminis- 
cences :  "  My  wife  was  a  member  of  your  church.  Do  you  not 
remember  marrying  us  in  South  Portland  Street,  Glasgow? 
She  died  here  two  years  ago,  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Gospel. 
The  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon  and  his  excellent  lady  were  in  ner 
chamber  tlie  evening  she  died,  singing  sweet  hjnoans  with  her, 
as  her  feet  began  U>  be  chilled  by  the  waters  of  the  Jordan. 
Don't  you  recollect  that  I  took  her  out  with  me  to  China^  the 
first  voyage  I  made  from  Glasgow  after  our  marriage  ?  You 
wrote  her  a  letter  to  Canton,  which  I  stiU  keep  among  my 
most  cherished  treasures." 

Then  Mr.  Muirhead's  eldest  son  came  in,  a  fine  looking  man 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  rising  fast  in  commercial  position  in 
Baltimore.  His  address  to  me  was  to  the  following  efiect: 
"  Do  you  recollect  coming  into  Edinburgh  on  the  October  fast- 
day  in  1847  ?  You  preached  at  11  A.M.  in  Brighton  Street 
Church,  and  your  subject  was  'The  Gospel  as  announced  by  the 
angel  to  the  shepherds  at  Bethlehem.'  I  found  the  Saviour 
under  that  sermon,  and  I  have  cleaved  to  him  ever  sinca" 
Little  did  I  expect,  when  I  cast  the  bread  of  life  on  the  waters 
on  these  occasions,  to  find  it  at  Baltimore,  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  after  so  many  days. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

WASHINGTON. 

When  we  reached  the  railway  station  on  Thursday  morning, 
to  take  the  cars  for  Washington,  we  found  that  a  few  other 
Scotch  people  were  there,  at  once  to  welcome  us  and  bid  us 
good-bye,  who  had  heard  of  our  arrival,  but  had  not  been  able 
to  visit  us  the  night  before.  Mr.  Muirhead's  married  daughter 
was  prominent  among  these  well-wishers,  and  a  young  man 
who  had  recently  come  from  Glasgow,  and  whose  heart  warmed 
much  to  Dr.  Morison  and  myself,  although  he  had  never  spoken 
to  us  before.  Our  excellent  Mend,  Mr.  Muirhead,  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  take  a  holiday  and  accompany  us  to  Washington, 
where  another  married  son  lived,  to  whom  he  wished  to 
introduee  us. 

The  distance  between  Baltimore  and  Washington  is  only 
40  miles,  the  direction  being  south-west.  For  the  most  part 
of  the  way  the  line  went  through  forests  uncleared,  or  only 
very  partially  cleared,  with  here  and  there  a  farm  gleaming 
like  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  As  we  passed  one  spot,  I  re- 
member that  Mr.  Muirhead,  who  sat  next  me  in  the  carriage, 
heaved  a  sigh,  and  said,  I  had  a  farm  once  there,  soon  after  I 
arrived  from  Edinburgh.  The  associations  of  the  place  in  my 
memory  are  rather  sad  than  otherwise ;  for  I  lost  a  good  deal 
of  money  there ;  and  there  too  my  first  wife  died,  who  came 
out  with  me  from  Scotland,  the  mother  of  my  children — one  of 
the  excellent  of  the  earth." 

The  worthy  man's  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  the  recollection  of 
his  wife's  devotion  and  sufferings  at  the  secluded  spot  which  we 
were  passing.  We  stopped  at  no  towns  by  the  way,  but  only 
at  two  railway  junctions ;  the  one  on  the  right  being  called 
"  Washington  junction,"  where  passengers,  who  do  not  care  to 
go  to  Washington,  get  a  short  cut  to  Harper's  Ferry,  on  the 
J?otomac;  and  the  other,  on  the  left  hand,  called  the  "Annapolis 
junction,"  where  a  branch  line  leads  down  to  Annapolis,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  situated  on  the  Chesapeake 
hay.  While  the  train  waited  here  for  a  few  minutes,  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  great  number  of  people  of  col- 
our who  were  standing  around.  I  had  never  seen  so  large  a 
proportion  of  them  together  in  one  place.   The  majority  were 

oung  men  and  young  women,  between  whom  a  good  deal  of 

umorous  chaflSng  was  going  *on — ^if,  indeed,  it  did  not  amount 
to  wooing,  and  billing  and  cooing.  My  zealous  anti-slavery 
friend  at  my  side,  seemed  to  be  ^eved  at  the  spectacle,  and 
observed,  "Tliat  is  the  great  difficulty  which  we  have  to 
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encounter  with  these  idle  fellows.  They  will  not  work  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  They  ought  to  be  at  their  labour, 
instead  of  hanging  there  around  the  rfSlway  depot." 

As  we  drew  near  the  city  of  Washington,  the  broad  waters 
of  the  Potomac  revealed  themselves  to  view — ^another  great 
American  stream,  apparently  as  majestic  as  the  Susquehanna, 
which  we  had  crossed  the  day  before.  It  seemed  to  double 
round  the  city  by  a  sort  of  circuitous  course,  thereby  convert- 
ing a  considerable  portion  of  it  into  a  peninsula.   Indeed,  the 

Quarter  where  we  lodged  for  the  night,  if  my  memoiy  does  not 
eceive  me,  was  called  "  The  Island." 

And  here  I  must  inform  my  readers  that  not  only  were  we 
accompanied  to  Washington  by  a  Scotch  E.  U.  friend,  but  that 
a  Scotch,  yea,  a  Glasgow  E.  U.  friend  was  waiting  at  the 
station  to  receive  us.  It  so  happened  that  another  young 
member  of  my  own  church  in  Blackfriars  Street  had  been 
married,  in  1862,  to  a  young  man  who  had  risen  to  have  the 
charge  of  one  of  the  largest  lithographic  establishments  in 
Wash  insrton.  I  had  the  address  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fraser  with 
me;  and  the  letter  which  I  had  sent  from  Philadelphia  to 
Washington  had  been  more  successful  than  that  whicn  I  had 
sent  to  Baltimore ;  for  there  was  Mrs.  Fraser  with  her  blithe 
face  waiting  to  receive  us.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  meet  with  a 
spiritual  child  in  a  far  and  foreign  land !  I  had  met  one  in 
Baltimore  the  night  before  of  whose  existence  I  did  not  know; 
but  here  was  one  whom  I  had  known  very  well.  When  a 
yoimg  woman  she  had  walked  five  miles  from  the  village  of 
Busby  every  Sabbath  day  to  hear  me  preach,  along  with  her 
parents ;  and  now  she  was  glad  to  welcome  me,  not  only  to  the 
city  of  her  adoption  but  to  her  own  comfortable  dwelling.  She 
would  take  no  denial.  She  would  not  allow  us  to  go  to  a 
hotel.  She  was  proud  at  the  prospect  of  having  Dr.  Morison 
as  well  as  myself  under  her  roof  for  a  night.  The  table  was 
spread  for  dinner,  and  Mr.  Fraser  would  soon  be  in.  Mr. 
Muirhead  would  just  accompany  us ;  we  would  all  dine  to- 
gether ;  and  then  go  out  to  see  the  sights  of  Washington. 

Mrs.  Eraser's  house  was  in  Eleventh  Street,  and  happily  not 
very  far  from  the  railway  station.  I  say  happily,  because 
we  walked ;  and  as  the  sun*s  rays  were  more  fiery  than  ever, 
the  shorter  the  distance  the  better.  We  found  the  house  to  be 
delightfully  neat,  and  delightfully  cool. 

Mr.  Fraser  soon  arrived,  and  made  our  agreeable  party  com- 
plete. He  and  his  wife  were  happy  to  know  Mr.  Muirhead, 
and  also  to  have  the  prospect  of  being  introduced  to  his  son 
and  daughter-in-law  in  Washington ;  for  it  is  regarded  as  quite 
kn  acquisition  when  Scotch  people  come  to  know  one  another 
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in  that  far-off  land,  and  especially  when  they  have  some 
common  object  of  interest  like  this  home  connection  with  the 
Evangelical  Union.  One  remark,  which  was  made  by  Mr. 
Fraser  at  dinner,  I  have  always  remembered  since.  Speaking 
of  his  own  managership  in  the  large  establishment  in  which  he 
was  employed,  he  said,  "It  is  a  common  saying  in  the  United 
States  tnat '  if  ever  you  see  a  man  with  his  coat  on,  and  acting 
as  an  overseer  among  workmen  with  their  coats  off,  you  may 
be  sure  that  he  is  a  Scotchman  ! '  I  ask  my  readers,  who 
may  be  not  of  my  own  country,  to  look  upon  my  rehearsal  of 
this  remark  as  an  act  of  pardonable  national  vanity. 

Our  host  left  for  his  afternoon  duties,  and  we  sallied  forth 
to  see  some  of  the  principal  sights  of  Washington.  I  may  here 
remark  that  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  which  lay  quite  near 
our  lodgings  in  Eleventh  Street,  was  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  if 
only  sufficient  time  had  been  at  our  disposal.  It  faced  us 
whenever  we  got  out  to  the  street. 

It  was  endowed  by  James  Smithson,  an  Englishman,  and,  as 
the  wording  of  his  will  and  testament  ran,  was  intended  for 
"  the  increase  and  diffiision  of  knowledge  among  men."  The 
building  is  of  red  sandstone,  and  is  450  feet  in  length,  and  140 
feet  in  breadth.  The  grounds  attached  to  the  Institute  are 
fiay  acres  in  extent.  Eminent  men  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
states,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  to  give  lectures  to  the 
students  and  the  citizens.  No  doubt  much  eood  is  done ;  but 
our  intelligent  hostess  candidly  informed  us  that  it  was  a  gi-eat 
pity  that  the  expensive  establishment  had  not  been  put  down 
in  some  great  centre  of  population  like  New  York  or  Phila- 
delphia; for  the  inhabitants  of  Washington  were  comparatively 
few ;  while  the  statesmen  that  came  to  attend  Congress  had  no 
time,  and  in  many  instances  no  inclination,  to  listen  to  scientific 
lectures. 

As  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  we  were  anxious,  first  of  all, 
to  see  the  magnificent  Capitol  of  Washington,  built  largely  of 
marble,  as  we  were  told,  where  Congress  meets,  and  which 
towers  over  the  city,  like  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  or  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  long  ago.  Its  white  dome  is  visible  afar,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  a  building  which  is  architecturally 
imposing,  and  which  cost  upwards  of  two  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  (according  to  British  currency),  is  somewhat  worthy  of 
the  great  Transatlantic  republic. 

On  our  way  to  the  Capitol,  we  began  to  understand  the 
peculiar  plan  on  which  the  city  of  Washington  is  built.  The 
original  idea  was  that  there  should  be  an  avenue  for  every 
State  of  the  Union,  with  subordinate  streets  running  between, 
and  that  these  should  all  converge  towards  the  great  House  of 
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Parliament.  But  the  States  have  so  increased  in  number  that 
there  is  no  room  for  them  all  in  this  metropolitan  programme; 
and,  besides,  although  the  avenues  have  been  duly  formed  and 
named  after  all  the  original  States,  in  many  instances  no  houses 
have  been  built  upon  them,  so  that  they  are  only  fine  walks 
and  nothing  more.  Hence  the  remark  of  some  wit  has  become 
a  common  S£mng  that  ''Washington  is  a  city  of  immense 
distances  !"  Several  of  the  central  avenues,  however,  like  that 
along  which  we  drove  in  a  tramway  car  to  the  Capitol,  namely, 
the  Avenue  of  Philadelphia,  are  wide,  bustling,  and  well-built 
thoroughfares.  Washington  itself  does  not  contain  more  than 
80,000  inhabitants,  although  the  district  around  it,  called  the 
the  district  of  Columbia,  included,  in  1870,  a  population  of 
132,000.  This  remark,  however,  renders  further  explanation 
necessary.  When  a  political  metropolis  required  to  be  fixed 
upon,  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  with  England,  to 
avoid  jealousy,  it  was  agreed  that  the  capital  should  belong  to 
no  particular  State,  but  should  stand  apart  from  all  the  others 
in  a  district  by  itself.  Hence  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
fixed  upon,  only  sixty  square  miles  in  extent,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  except  at  the  comer  at 
which  it  is  flanked  by  the  river  Potomac.  This  district  was 
meant  to  be  simply  a  decent  suburban  territory  into  which  the 
city  might  extend  itself,  if  it  should  in  the  course  of  years 
overflow  its  borders.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
Washin^n  has  not  progressed  as  was  expected ;  for  legisla- 
tive isolation  and  manufacturing  industry  do  not  go  hand  in 
hand.  Up  till  1871  the  District  of  Columbia  was  governed 
directly  by  Congress  itself;  but  since  that  date  it  has  a 
Governor  of  its  own,  and  is  allowed  to  send  one  delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

We  found  that  the  Capitol  was  to  be  approached  by  quite  a 
grove  of  trees,  over  the  tops  of  which,  however,  the  lofty  dome 
rose  majestically.  The  main  door  is  not  at  the  west  front,  by 
which  we  entered,  but  at  the  east  front,  looking  down  towards 
the  windings  of  the  Potomac  to  the  sea  and  Mount  Vernon, 
where  Qeneral  Washington  is  buried.  Let  us  then  pass  through 
the  great  rotunda  below  the  dome,  without  noticing  its  treasures 
at  present,  and  plant  ourselves  before  the  east  door.  A  splendid 
stau^case  leads  up  to  it;  and  when  we  come  to  stud^  the 
entrance  itself,  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  great  edifice  to  which  it 
leads.  The  celebrated  door  is  all  of  bi'onze,  and  weighs  20,000 
pounds.  Although  the  design  of  an  American  artist,  it  was  cast 
at  Munich  in  1861,  at  a  cost  of  30,000  dollars,  that  is,  about 
£6,000  of  our  money.  It  is  in  alto  relievo,  and  contains  in  its 
eight  panels  scenes  from  the  life  and  discoveries  of  Columbua 
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The  last  is  the  deathbed  scene  of  the  great  explorer,  in  which 
he  is  represented  as  saying,  In  manua  tuaa,  Doniine,  com" 
Ttiendo  Tneum  apiritum  (Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend 
my  spirit). 

The  rotunda  is  a  splendid  circular  hall,  96  feet  in  height 
and  96  in  diameter.  Its  principal  attraction  is  eight  historical 
paintings  by  native  artists,  which  extend  round  and  round  the 
walls.  In  these  are  represented  such  scenes  as  the  following : 
The  Landing  of  Columbus ;  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth ;  Uxe  Baptism  of  Pocahontas,  an  Indian  Princess ; 
the  Surrender  of  General  Burgoyne ;  the  Surrender  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  &c.  It  was  on  the  floor  of  the  rotunda  that  the 
soldiers  of  the  Seventh  New  York  Regiment  were  encamped 
when  they  arrived  at  Washington  in  April,  1861.  While  we 
were  examining  the  pictures  in  the  rotunda,  Mr.  Muirhead's 
son,  who  lives  in  Washington,  joined  our  party,  and  kindly 
accompanied  us  in  our  subsequent  explorations. 

Our  great  desire,  of  course,  was  to  see  first  the  Senate 
Chamber,  which  occupies  in  the  legislative  machinery  of  the 
United  States  much  the  same  position  as  our  House  of  Lords ; 


equal  to  our  House  of  Commons.  Both  Houses  are  called 
Congress,  and  both  were  fortunately  in  session  at  the  period  of 
our  visit.  I  may  remark  that  the  Senate  is  designed,  like  our 
House  of  Loixis,  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Its  members,  however,  are  elected  differently.  None  are 
of  course  bom  legislators  in  the  United  States,  as  is  the  lot  of  the 
British  aristocracy ;  but,  whereas  the  membei*s  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  the 
gentlemen  who  compose  the  Senate  are  elected  by  the  congress 
or  local  Parliament  of  each  state.  And  while  the  number  of 
those  who  represent  each  state  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  proportioned  to  the  population,  the  smallest  state,  as  well  as 
the  largest,  has  the  privilege  of  sending  two  senators  to  the 
Senate. 

These  two  grand|leffislative  halls  are  situated,  the  one  in  the 
great  northern,  and  the  other  in  the  great  southern  wing,  of 
the  Capitol,  I  call  them  great,  because,  in  1851,  President 
Fibnore  laid  the  first  stone  of  these  additions  to  the  Capitol, 
which  have  made  it  twice  its  original  size.  Formerly  Congress 
met  in  the  central  building;  but  both  houses  now  assemble  each 
iu  one  of  these  splendid  wings,  commonly  called  "  the  Exten- 
sions." The  whole  building  is  753  feet  long,  and  covers  an  area 
of  three  and  a  half  acres.  The  dome,  crowned  by  a  statue  of 
Libertv,  is  upwards  of  400  feet  above  the  ground;  while  wooded 
grounds^  thirty  acres  in  extent,  surroimd  the  splendid  edifice. 


and,  secondly,  the  House 
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Of  course,  many  chambers  are  to  be  found  in  the  Extensions, 
like  libi-aries,  committee  rooms,  &c.,  beside  the  Houses  of 
Congress  themselves ;  for  we  found  these  halls  to  be  no  larger 
than  was  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  honourable 
membei-s.  The  Senate  Chamber  is  113  feet  long  by  80  feet 
wide ;  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  150  feet  long  by  93 
feet  wide.  Both  haUs  are  finely  ornamented,  and  look  very 
handsome  indeed ;  but  it  struck  us  that  in  both  the  ceiling  was 
too  low.  In  all  probability,  however,  this  arrangement  had 
been  resorted  to,  to  prevent  an  echo ;  and  the  acoustical  pro- 
perties of  such  chambers,  I  confess,  should  always  have  prime 
consideration. 

The  currency  question  was  causing  much  excitement  at  the 
time  of  our  visit;  and  the  debates  which  we  heard  from  the 
galleries  of  both  houses  i-an  on  that  vexed  subject — namely, 
whether  the  greenback  paper  notes  which  had  been  issued 
during  the  time  of  the  war  should  be  retained,  or  there  should 
be  a  return  to  the  gold  and  silver  dollars  which  had  been  pre- 
viously in  use.  The  members  who  spoke  while  we  were 
present  seemed  self-possessed  and  fluent ;  but  several  of  them 
we  could  not  hear  very  distinctly.  We  felt  specially  interested 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  gallery  which  runs 
round  it  is  seated  for  1,200  persons,  exclusive  of  the  accommo- 
dation that  is  provided  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps,  and  the  reporters  of  the  press.  We  had  General  Butler, 
of  New  Orleans  notoriety,  pointed  out  to  us,  who  is  said  to  be 
At  once  the  most  witty  and  the  most  unscrupulous  speaker  in 
the  Assembly.  Although  his  head  be  barren  as  to  a  crop  of 
hair,  it  is  evidently  not  barren  as  to  thought.   It  is  a  pugna- 


physiognomist  would  say  that  there  is  no  wonder  that  its  owner 
sent  so  many  material  bullets  among  his  military  foes  in  1864, 
and  continued  to  send  so  many  argumentative  ones  among  his 
political  foes  in  1874.  Two  representatives  of  colour  interested 
us  much,  who  had  been  returned  by  some  constituency  far  down 
South,  to  speak  and  vote  for  them  at  Washington.  It  was 
certainly  an  impressive  and  significant  fact,  that  these  sable 
brethren  should  be  there — ^not  only  firee  men,  but  members  of 
Congress. 

Every  member  has  a  desk,  as  well  as  a  seat,  for  himself— both 
being  quite  separate  and  apart  from  all  the  other  seats  and 
desks.  I  observed  that  whenever  any  honourable  gentleman 
wished  any  book  to  be  brought  to  him,  or  any  message  to  be 
taken,  he  had  only  to  clap  his  hands,  when  forthwith  a  hand- 
some little  page  would  be  at  his  side  to  execute  his  orders. 
These  boys  are  well  paid  ;  and  it  is  quite  an  object  of  ambition 
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among  American  parents  to  have  their  sons  so  employed.  The 
clapping  of  hands  was  pretty  frequent  while  the  speaking  was 
going  on ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  annoy  the  honourable  members 
at  all  who  had  the  floor  of  the  house.  We  expected  to  see  the 
Vice-president  of  the  United  States  occupying  the  chair  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  it  is  his  duty  to  do ;  but  he 
was  absent  through  illness,  and  had  put  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  House  in  his  place. 
Before  leaving  the  Capitol,  we  walked  through  the  main 


240,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  pamphlets,  and  is  the  largest  in 
the  United  States. 

When  we  left  the  great  building,  and  returned  to  the  city  to 
inspect  some  of  the  lesser  places  of  interest,  such  as  the  Treasury 
House,  the  Patent  Office,  the  Army  and  Navy  Department,  the 
General  Post  Office,  the  White  House,  where  the  President 
lives,  &a,  we  found  that  our  friends  had  committed  a  great 
mistake  in  allowing  us  in  our  eagerness  to  visit  the  Capitol 
first.  All  these  Government  houses  close  at  3  P.M.,  whereas 
Congress  sits  till  late  at  night.  If  we  had  only  visited  the 
Government  houses  first,  we  could  have  seen  through  them 
comfortably,  and  then  have  repaired  to  the  Capitol  afterwards. 
However,  there  was  no  help  for  the  disappointment,  and  we 
comforted  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  as  the  day  was  very 
hot,  and  we  felt  exhausted,  it  was  just  as  well  that  these  great 
public  buildings  which  meet  one  every  here  and  there  in  the 
main  streets  of  Washington^  were  closed  against  us. 

We  were  just  in  time  to  see  the  immense  number  of  clerks 
and  employees,  who  have  situations  in  the  Treasury  House, 
coming  down  the  great  staircase  when  their  day's  work  was 
done.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  so  many  of  them  were  ladies. 
We  were  informed  by  our  Washington  friends  that  they  were 
well  paid,  and  had  light  labours,  being  occupied,  many  of  them, 
in  counting  and  packing  up  the  paper  notes  that  were  to  be 
used  throughout  the  country.  It  cheered  me  to  think  that  not 
a  few  of  these  well-dressed  young  ladies  who  defiled  past  xis, 
would  be  able  to  help  a  widowed  mother  or  a  sick  sister,  by 
means  of  the  handsome  salaries  which  they  received  in  the 
Government  Treasury  House. 

The  President's  house,  conomonly  called  "  The  "White  House,'' 
was  buUt  in  1792,  after  the  model  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster's 
palace,  near  Maynooth,  in  Ireland.  It  stands  on  elevated 
ground,  but  only  a  few  yards  from  the  main  thoroughfare,  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  Capitol.  As  we  were  told  that  the  act 
would  not  be  thought  rude,  we  went  in  at  the  gate,  and  looked 
through  one  of  the  windows.   President  Grant's  carriage  was 
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standing  at  the  gate ;  and  we  tarried  for  a  few  minutes,  hoping 
that,  perhaps,  the  distinguished  general  and  statesmen  would 
come  out  before  we  left.  We  were  interested  in  the  initials  of  his 
name  which  were  emblazoned  on  the  carriage  door.  These  were 

U.  S.  G."  I  forget  what  "S"  stands  for;  but  his  first  name 
is  Ulysses.  Mrs.  Fraser  informed  us  that  during  the  war,  when 
it  was  expected  by  the  South  that  he  would  need  to  give  in, 
his  enemies  used  memly  to  remark  that  the  initials  stood  for 
Unconditional  Surrender  Grant!  And  that  now  when,  like 
Wellington  with  us,  he  had  become  as  prominent  in  statesman- 
ship as  he  had  been  in  soldiership,  his  political  opponents  called 
him  Useless  Statesman  Grant !  But  he  has  already  lived  down 
the  last  nickname  as  well  as  the  first ;  and  it  seems  plain  that, 
like  Homer's  Ulysses,  he  is  as  wise  in  council  as  he  was  weighty 
in  war.  As  I  look  at  the  initials  myself,  I  see  in  them  a  pro- 
priety that  would  have  been  thought  providential  in  the  days 
when  astrology  ranked  as  a  science ;  for  does  not  "  U.  S.  G." 
seem  to  point  out  him  whom  God  had  designed  to  be  the 
Guardian  of  the  United  States  ? 

Although  we  did  not  see  the  President  emerge  from  his  own 
house,  we  had  not  long  left  the  gate  till  he  and  his  lady  passed 
us  in  their  carriage.  We  were  on  the  side  next  the  distin- 
guished man,  and  got  a  good  view  of  his  face.  We  would 
have  known  him  at  once  by  the  well  known  features  ^dth 
which  both  the  deliberate  oil  paintings  and  more  ephemeral 
caricatures  have  made  us  familiar.  We  learned  afterwards 
that  the  President  and  his  lady  were  on  theii*  way,  when  we 
saw  them,  to  attend  a  friend's  remains  to  the  grave.  It  was 
kind  of  them  to  weep  with  those  who  wept  in  the  midst  of  their 
own  joy,  for  their  daughter  was  to  be  married  in  a  few  days  to 
an  English  gentlemen.  It  is  perhaps  also  worthy  of  being 
noted,  that  when  we  saw  the  brave  general  he  was  in  circum- 
stances of  danger — almost  as  great  danger  as  when  he  bore  the 
brunt  of  Southern  strategy.  His  coachman  had  not  noticed,  or 
rather  had  not  heard,  the  approach  of  a  tramway  car,  and  was 
about  to  cross  the  street  just  as  one  of  these  vehicles  was  coming 
up  at  a  great  rate.  A  dangerous  collision  very  nearly  took 
place,  and  the  President  seemed  to  be  considerably  alarmed. 
He  rose  up  in  his  carriage  to  his  full  height,  and  seemed  as  if 
he  wished  to  take  the  reins  out  of  his  coachman's  hands.  The 
delay  had  this  advantage,  that  it  allowed  us  to  get  a  good  view 
of  the  celebrated  man. 

As  we  walked  about  the  streets  of  Washington,  a  little  dis- 
appointed that  the  Government  houses  were  closed,  Mr. 
Muirhead  suddenly  said,  "  By  the  way,  Frederick  Douglas  is 
superintendent  of  a  bank  in  which  coloured  people  deposit 
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their  savings,  and  it  is  hei-e  I"  I  entered  along  with  my  friend 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  celebrated  defender  of  his  own 
once  enslaved  race.  I  found  him  looking  old,  but  still  vigorous. 
He  impressed  me  as  being  a  man  of  power.  He  remembered 
being  in  Scotland  very  well  when  the  cry,  "  Send  back  the 
money,"  was  sounded  both  loud  and  long  in  the  ears  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Free  Chturch ;  because  they  had  taken  £3,000 
from  the  slaveholding  States  of  America  in  aid  of  their  own 
disruption  movement.  I  reminded  him  that  I  had  travelled 
with  nim  on  the  outside  of  a  coach  from  Perth  to  Glasgow  in 
1846.  Mr.  Douglas  repeated  to  me  a  verse  of  a  parody  on  the 
song  My  boy  Tammy,"  which  had  been  addressed,  at  that 
exciting  time,  to  Dr.  Thomas  C3ialmers.   It  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Whaur  hae  ye  been  a'  day, 

My  boy  Tammy  ? 
Whaur  got  ye  thae  bawbees, 

My  boy  Tammy  ? 
Did  ye  get  them  on  the  braes 
Whaur  grow  the  thistle  and  the  slaes, 
Or  'mang  the  tears  o'  slavery's  waes. 

My  boy  Tammy?" 

Let  us  rejoice  that  Abraham  Lincoln's  celebrated  proclama- 
tion has  rendered  all  such  satirical  efiusions  unnecessary  and 
impossible  now  in  so  far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned. 

We  next  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Muirhead,  jun.,  and 
spent  a  pleasant  hour  with  his  young  wife  and  interesting 
lamUy,  breaking  bread  with  them,  drinking  cooling  lemonade, 
and  taJking  of  home.  On  our  way  we  noticed  now  neatly 
parterres  of  flowers  are  inclosed  in  Washington  where  two 
avenues  meet — the  ground  that  would  otherwise  have  lain  as 
aD  awkward  common  or  gap  being  turned  into  beautiful, 
ornamental  reservea 

We  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  writing  home  and  in 
making  preparations  for  our  journey  next  dky  across  the 
Allegheny  Mountains.  Our  kind  host  and  hostess  wished  us, 
indeed,  to  go  to  the  weekly  prayer  meeting  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Washington,  of  which  they  were  members ; 
but  we  regretted  that  the  time  at  our  disposal  did  not  admit 
of  this.  They  informed  us  that  their  pastor  (whose  name  I  am 
sorry  that  I  lorget),  although  bom  in  the  United  States,  had  a 
passionate  admiration  of  Scotland,  Scotchmen,  and  the  Scottish 
dialect  In  proof  of  this,  they  informed  us  that  he  was  a  cor- 
respondent of  Dr.  Hately  Waddell  of  Glasgow,  the  fame  of 
whose  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Scotch  had  reached 
Washington.  By  the  way  I  may  remark,  that  of  all  the 
British  clergymen  who  had  visited  the  States  to  attend  the 
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meetings  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  our  friends  informed  us 
that  the  Rev.  William  Amot  of  Edinburgh  was  the  most 
popular.  He  had  been  introduced  to  the  Washington  meeting 
as  "  the  Rev.  Dr.  Amot " ;  and,  referring  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  a  D.D.,  while  another  Edinburgh  minister  of  the  same 
name  was,  he  had  humorously  said,  "If  any  of  you  should 
send  me  a  love  letter  addressed  to  *  the  Rev.  Dr.  Amot,  Edin- 
burgh,' another  man  would  get  it."  The  ladies  at  the  meeting 
all  seemed  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  explanation. 

Before  I  close  this  chapter,  let  me  narrate,  not  the  sights 
which  I  saw  in  Washington,  but  two  facts  which  I  heard  con- 
cerning it.  The  one  gives  a  lesson  in  Temperance,  and  the 
other  in  the  Gospel. 

When  I  attended  Glasgow  University  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  there  was  a  student  there  who  was  pursuing  a  most 
brilliant  career.  He  carried  the  medal  away  easily  as  the 
best  Latin  scholar  of  his  day  and  the  best  student  of  Logic. 
He  even  published  a  work  on  Logic,  which  was  thought 
wonderful  for  a  youth.  But  strong  drink  marked  him  for  its 
prey !  Listead  of  filling  a  high  and  honourable  place  in  the 
roll  of  his  country's  distmguished  sons,  he  sank  into  obscurity, 
and  descended  lower  and  lower  in  the  social  scale.  His  wander- 
ings ended  in  Washington.  He  got  teaching  there,  and  might 
stm  have  risen  phoenix-like  from  the  ashes  of  a  largely  mis- 
spent life ;  but  his  evil  genius,  or  rather  his  evil  passion  that 
mocked  all  his  genius,  followed  him  to  the  Transatlantic  capital. 
I  was  told  that  he  often  lay  on  stairs  and  in  doorways  all 
nighty  till  advancing  disease  made  him  ^ad  to  get  a  bed  in 
the  public  infirmary,  in  which  to  die.  His  accomplishments 
had  become  known  in  the  city;  and  when  he  was  on  hk 
deathbed,  an  elegant  Latin  inscription  was  required  for  some 
public  building.  The  patrons  of  the  new  institute  found  out 
the  dying  graduate  of  Glasgow  University,  and  asked  him  how 
to  turn  the  phrase.  He  luted  his  head  from  the  pillow,  told 
them  at  once  how  to  express  their  idea  in  the  purest  and  most 
classical  Latin — such  as  the  old  Romans  would  have  used  in 
the  days  of  Cicero — ^then  laid  his  weaiy  head  upon  his  pillow 
again,  and  soon  after  expired.  Readers,  learn  the  moral 
Mucation  will  not  save  from  strong  drink.  Safety  is  found 
in  our  land  and  day — so  appetite-creating  are  our  highly 
adulterated  beverages — only  in  Christ  and  total  abstinence. 

My  second  fact  ulustrates  the  blessed  Gospel  of  Christ  On 
the  Arlington  Heights,  opposite  Washington  and  across  the 
Potomac,  where  thousands  who  perished  in  the  war  are  buried, 
there  is  a  striking  inscription  on  a  tomb  which  has  an 
interesting  histoiy.    An  old  man  had  been  drafted  for  the 
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war.  A  young  man,  pitying  his  infirmities,  had  volunteered 
to  go  in  his  place.  The  substitute  perished ;  and  the  old  man, 
filled  with  gratitude,  gathered  together  all  the  money  he  could 
spare,  and  erected  on  the  Arlington  Heights  a  monument  on 
which  the  story  of  self-sacrificing  benevolence  was  narrated, 
and  the  bi-ief  inscription  added,  ''He  diedfm^  me!*  In  view 
of  Emmanuers  self-sacrifice,  may  the  heart  of  each  reader  bear 
the  grateful  cenotaphic  inscription,  "  He  loved  me,  and  gave 
himself  for  me." 


CHAPTER  X. 

ACROSS  THE  ALLEGHANIES. 

We  left  Washington  on  Friday  morning  at  eight  o'clock, 
having  before  us  a  journey  of  280  miles  across  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  to  the  city  of  Pittsburg  on  the  Ohio.  Mr.  Muir- 
head  and  Mrs.  Eraser  accompanied  us  to  the  cars,  and  bade 
us  a  cordial  farewell.  Mr.  Ifuirhead's  adieu  I  would  indeed 
almost  call  affecting  and  patriarchal,  for  lie  never  expected  to 
see  us  again  in  this  world.  Our  kind  hostess  we  hope  to  see 
once  more  with  her  husband  in  her  native  city ;  but  as  I  fer- 
vently returned  the  pressure  of  Mr.  Muirhead's  hand,  I  felt 
that  in  all  probability  I  would  not  see  him  till  we  had  both 
reached  a  higher  state  of  being  "  behind  the  veil." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  my  readers  to  know  the 
expense  of  railway  travelling  in  the  United  States.  I  find,  by 
consulting  my  note  book,  that  we  each  paid  nine  dollars  for 
that  day's  journey.  That  would  be  about  the  rate  of  five 
shillings  for  every  thirty  miles  of  the  run  in  our  money.  There 
is  nothing  cheaper  than  these  rates  in  the  United  States. 

All  forenoon  our  course  lay  along  the  banks  of  the  broad 
river  Potomac.  A  fellow-passenger  informed  us,  when  we  had 
travelled  for  about  an  hour,  that  we  had  now  reached  some  of 
the  most  exciting  scenes'of  the  late  war  between  the  North  and 
South;  since  it  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Potomac  that  some 
of  Stonewall  Jackson's  most  redoubtable  exploits  had  been 
performed  in  the  year  1862.  As  we  advanced  un  the  stream, 
dwelling-houses  and  factories,  which  had  been  dilapidated  by 
shot  and  shell,  and  never  rebuilt,  plainly  and  painfully  attested 
the  fact  that  war  had  left  its  destructive  impiint  there.  In  the 
course  of  the  forenoon  we  came  to  a  stage,  the  name  of  which 
Bent  a  thrill  of  emotion  through  our  hearts — Harper's  Ferry. 
Here  the  Shenandoah  and  the  Potomac  join;  but  it  is  not  the 
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romantic  rushing  together  of  their  fiill  floods  that  throws  a 
chanu  around  the  place,  but  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1859  old 
John  Brown  and  his  followers  were  tried  and  executed  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  thus  causing  an  excitement  which 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  the  war,  that  ultimately  set 
the  slaves  free.  I  had  heard  the  Jubilee  Singers  before  I  left 
Glasgow  singing  with  thrilling  effect — 

"  Johu  Brown's  body  lies  a  inoulderiiig  in  the  ground. 
But  his  soul  goes  marching  on." 

— ^the  singers  themselves  being  notable  proofs  of  the  fact  that 
his  soul  had  marched  on  with  fetter-bursting  power.  As  1 
looked  up  the  valley  where  he  lay,  I  said  to  myself,  remember- 
ing, of  course,  the  infinite  distance  between  a  heroic  old  man 
and  the  ever-blessed  Emmanuel — 

Jesus  Christ's  body  lay  silent  in  the  ground, 
But  his  soul  went  niarching  on.'' 

And  how  gloriously  does  it  still  march  on  I — setting  captive 
sinners  free,  raising  the  lowly,  humbling  the  proud,  cheering 
the  depressed,  striking  down  the  oppressor,  removing  injustice, 
and  giving  mercy  free  course  all  over  the  world. 

At  Harper's  Ferry,  the  line  of  railway  crosses  the  Potomac 
by  a  gi-eat  bridge  900  feet  long,  and  consisting  of  six  imposing 
arches.  Here  the  traveller  leaves  Maryland,  and  passes  into 
West  Virginia,  keeping  the  Potomac  on  his  right  hand  for 
nearly  100  miles,  till  he  reaches  the  laige  town  of  Cumberland, 
where,  for  a  short  time,  he  traverses  Maryland  again.  I  have 
a  very  distinct  recollection  of  the  rapid  run  which  we  had  for 
more  than  three  hours,  between  Harper's  Ferry  and  Cumber- 
land. For  a  long  way  we  kept  near  the  river,  whose  windings 
are  veiy  picturesque ;  but  afterwards  we  seemed  to  traverse  ft 
dreary  forest  tract,  abounding  in  stunted  pines,  with  only  a 
farm  appearing  now  and  then  at  rare  intervals — ^but  for  which, 
indeed,  we  would  have  concluded  that  the  region  was  alto- 
gether uninhabited. 

It  need  not  be  matter  of  surprise  that,  after  having  travelled 
more  than  150  miles  by  railway,  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
find  that  at  Cumberland  a  good  dinner  was  to  be  had,  and  half 
an  hour  to  be  allowed  to  take  it  An  American  does  not 
hesitate  to  pay  a  dollar  for  his  dinner;  and  we  counted  the 
demand  decidedly  a  low  one  when  only  the  sum  of  75  cents 
was  asked — that  is,  about  3s.  6d.  of  our  currency. 

My  readers  must  not  suppose  that  this  large  town  of  Cum- 
berland (the  second  in  size  ii^  the  State  of  Maryland)  was  ia 
any  way  connected  with  the  CHimberland  Presbyterians,  whose 
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Oenei-al  Assembly  was  the  goal  we  were  aiming  at;  or  that  the 
Eiver  Camberland,  from  which  their  body  takes  its  name,  was 
near  at  hand.  No;  it  was  still  far  away  in  the  Southern  State 
of  Tennessee.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  this  town  and 
that  river  were  both  named  after  the  county  of  Cumberland  in 
England,  or  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  George  the  Second's 
brother,  who  conquered  on  the  Culloden  Moor. 

Soon  after  we  left  the  town  of  Cumberland  the  train  began 
to  ascend  the  Alleghany  Mountains — ^and  a  most  remarkable 
travelling  experience,  in  truth,  it  was.  At  first  the  gradient 
was  slight ;  but  as  we  advanced  past  the  lower  spurs  of  the 
mountain,  it  became  something  very  considerable  ;  yet  the 
snorting  iron  horse  that  drew  us  upwards  hesitated  not  at  the 
steep  incline,  and,  without  making  any  circuitous  zigzags — such 


Trieste  and  Vienna — drew  us  resolutely  forward.  A  gentleman 
in  the  same  carriage  with  us,  advised  Dr.  Morison  and  myself 
to  come  out  to  the  very  end  of  the  train,  and  stand  on  the 
wooden  platform  behind,  that  we  might  look  backwards,  and 
enjoy  the  vista  view  of  the  naiTow  forest  glade  through  which 
we  were  advancing.  I  stood  for  a  while  on  the  board  as  the 
train  rushed  upwards,  with  nothing  between  us  and  destruction 
but  the  plank  of  wood,  for  there  was  no  railing  to  protect  one ; 
but  I  became  nervous  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  experience, 
and  returned  within  the  car,  and  looked  more  securely  out  at 
the  window.  The  Doctor,  however,  had  more  nerve  than  I  had, 
and  kept  his  stand  manfully,  rocking  back  and  forward  with 
the  rocking  carriage.  The  sight  was  indeed  most  peculiar. 
We  could  have  supposed  that  we  were  spectators  in  a  pictured 
panoi*ama,  and  not  at  all  participants  in  a  real  woodland 
journey.  Now  and  then,  however,  the  semblance  of  fanciful 
representation  was  broken  in  upon  by  the  appearance  of  un- 
doubtedly living  and  lifelike  men,  stalwart  and  perspiring,  who 
were  felling  trees  on  the  side  of  the  hill ;  for  the  timber  trade, 
or,  as  it  is  called  all  through  the  States,  the  lumber  trade,  is 
perseveringly  plied  on  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  men 
mted  on  their  hatchets  as  the  train  flew  past  them ;  because, 
although  its  transient  rush  was  a  thing  of  daily  occurrence,  it 
broke  in  upon  the  monotony  of  their  solitary  life,  and  doubtless 
relieved  its  tedium,  both  as  a  phenomenon  of  forenoon  ex- 
pectation and  evening  retrospect.  In  some  instances  their  rude 
liabitations  were  within  sight  of  the  wood-cutters  themselves  ; 
and  then  the  bustling  housewife  and  the  ''toddling  wee  things^^ 
joined  in  the  eager  contemplation  of  the  rapidly  ascending 
locomotive. 

At  the  top  of  the  ascent,  with  a  shrill  whistle,  or  rather  a- 
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melancholy  moan,  we  dashed  into  a  dark  tunnel  some  thou- 
sands of  feet  long.  Soon  after  we  had  emerged  into  the  UgLt 
of  day  we  stopped  at  a  station,  or  depot,  as  the  Americans 
always  say,  on  the  very  top  of  the  hill,  as  if  to  give  our  weary 
iron  horse  a  little  breathing  time.  On  the  western  end  of  the 
tunnel  an  inscription  was  cut,  announcing  the  date  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work ;  but  I  could  not  catch  the  words  or  figures 
accurately  as  we  sped  rapidly  past.  At  the  highest  point  of 
the  cutting,  we  were  2,700  feet  above  the  City  of  Baltimore.  I 
may  mention  that  by  another  line  to  Pittsburg  from  Philadel- 
phia— namely,  that  by  way  of  Harrisburg — ^the  ascent  of  the 
Alleghanies  is  yet  more  picturesque  than  by  the  Cumberland 
route,  especially  at  one  point,  where  a  bend  or  curve  is  des- 
cribed as  abrupt  as  the  capital  letter  U,  and  the  traveller  sees 
men  and  houses  dwindled  into  dwarfishness  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine,  as  he  careers  first  along  one  side  of  the  curve,  and 
then  along  the  other. 

The  downward  descent  was  as  peculiar  in  its  way  as  the 
upward  had  been.  For  several  miles  we  did  not  need  steam 
at  all ;  for,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rapidity  and  safety  of  our 
progress  required  to  be  regulated  by  the  application  of  the 
brakes.  Smiling  villages  began  to  appear  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  the  more  important  having  churches  and  schook 
Both  houses  and  churches  were  all  alike  of  wood ;  and  as  the 
golden  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun  were  reflected  from  the  tin 
spires  of  the  latter,  an  almost  heavenly  halo  of  peace  and  retire- 
ment seemed  to  surround  the  scene.  Dr.  Morison  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  air  of  Arcadian  simplicity  that  characterized 
the  whole  region,  and  confessed  that  he  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  spend  a  life-time  ''just  in  such  a  village  as  that,  and 
be  the  minister  just  of  such  a  little  church  as  that"  ''And 
never  be  heard  of  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  district,  doctor?" 
"  Never  be  heard  of  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  district."  "  And 
write  no  commentaries  ? "  "  Write  no  commentaries."  Of 
course,  the  doctor  meant  ceteris  paribiis,  that  is,  if  other  thincs 
were  equal — such  as  that  no  inspiration  to  speak  to  the  world 
beyond,  or  to  write  for  its  benefit  came  upon  him  and  filled  his 
souL  And,  perhaps,  the  state  of  his  jaded  and  overworked 
brain  made  him  sigh  a  somewhat  morbid  sigh  after  the  calm 
obscurity  of  a  humble  village  pastorate. 

When  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania again,  only  this  division  of  the  vast  State  is  called 
Western  Pennsylvania,  in  contradistinction  from  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, nearer  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

About  4  P.M,  we  found  that  we  were  flying  along  the  banks  of 
a  great  and  growing  river,  which  still  preserves  its  euphonious 
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Indian  name,  the  Youghiogheny  (prononced  Yo-ho-ga-ny). 
The  streams  on  the  western  side  of  tne  mountains  were  now 
flowing  from  east  to  west,  unlike  the  Potomac,  and  Susquehanna, 
and  Delaware,  which  we  had  found  flowing  from  west  to  east. 
The  great  heat  of  the  week  previous  had  caused  the  woods  on 
the  banks  of  the  Youghiogheny  to  burst  out  into  a  greenness 
and  a  luxuriance  of  leaves,  exceeding  anything  which  we  had 
yet  seen  in  the  States.  This,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  notice,  is  a  marked  peculiarity  of  the  Transatlantic  season, 
that  whereas  in  the  end  of  April,  the  trees  will  be  bare  as  the 
masts  of  ships,  by  the  month  of  May  they  will  be  adorned  with 
umbrageous  verdure.  Hence  it  is  a  common  saying  in  the 
country  that,  although  they  have  a  nominal,  they  have  no  real 
spring,  but  make  a  sudden  leap  from  winter  to  summer.  Yet 
it  must  remembered  that  while  the  heat  of  their  early  summer 
is  telerable,  that  of  the  advanced  summer  is  something  oppres- 
sive and  overwhelming. 

About  a  quarter  past  six  P.M.,  the  train  stepped  at  a  large 
town  containing  about  25,000  inhabitants,  called  ConneUsville. 
I  remember  distinctly  seeing  the  junction  here  of  a  branch 
railway  with  the  main  line,  and  also  of  reading  the  words. 
Union  Town  Railway  "  painted  on  a  board ;  but  I  had  no 
idea  then  that  this  branch  line  ran  for  about  eleven  miles  up 
a  beautiful  valley  to  Union  Town,  where  our  dear  brother, 
Rev.  Henry  Melville,  late  of  the  Scottish  Evangelical  Union, 
and  one  of  Dr.  Morison's  first  students,  is  pastor  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  We  did  not  know  this  till 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville  at  the 
General  Assembly  in  Missouri.  It  will  thus  be  plain  te  our 
readers  that  Mr.  Melville,  who  is  located  thirty  miles  to  the 
east  of  Pittsburg,  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  West 
Pennsylvanian  Presbytery,  are  far  removed  from  the  mam 
body  of  their  ecclesiastical  brethren  in  the  west  and  south. 
They  form  the  most  eastern  section  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Cliurch. 

After  we  had  left  ConneUsville,  we  came  iipon  a  yet  greater 
river,  and  with  a  yet  more  euphonious  Indian  name,  the 
Monongahela.  The  Youghiogheny  runs  inte  it  at  a  point 
which  we  did  not  pass,  and  loses  both  its  name  and  waters  in 
its  superior  tide.  The  Monongahela  seemed  te  us  te  be  as 
broad  as  the  Ohio,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  main  tributaries ; 
for  the  latter  mighty  stream  is  formed  at  Pittsburg  by  the 
junction  of  two  rivers — the  Alleghany  and  the  Monongahela. 
But  how  could  it  look  as  broad  as  the  Ohio  ?  some  one  may  be 
disposed  te  say,  if  possessing  only  one-half  the  volume  of 
water.   Because,  gentle   reader,  rivers,  when  swelled  by 
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tributaries,  are  in  many  parts  increased  in  depth,  rather  than 
in  width. 

It  was  on  this  river,  as  we  drew  near  to  Pittsburg,  that  we 
got  our  first  view  of  a  great  American  river  steamer,  three 
stories  high,  and  lighted  up  for  the  night — ^for  the  twilight  of 
evening  was  descending  around.  I  may  have  the  opportunity 
subsequently  of  describing  more  minutely  both  the  outward 
and  inward  appearance  of  these  steamboats,  but  meanwhile  let 
me  record  that  the  first  sight  of  one  of  them  was  impressive 
and  suggestive.  Evidently,  after  a  railway  ride  of  almost  300 
miles,  through  sterile  mountainous  regions,  we  were  drawing 
near  to  some  great  centre  of  population  and  industry. 

And  now  the  lights  of  Pittsburg  are  appearing  in  the 
distance — the  great  furnace  fires  of  her  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factories reflected  in  the  waters  of  the  broad  and  blushing 
Monongahela !  Lo  !  as  we  approach  nearer  the  terminus  of  our 
long  journey,  we  can  see  the  puddlers  and  other  brawny  artifi- 
cers at  work  across  the  river,  moving  about  among  the  red  hot 
iron  like  fiends  in  pandemonium.  We  have,  in  fact,  reached  the 
Birmingham  or  Sheffield  of  the  United  States,  or  a  Scottish 
Coatbridge  multiplied  by  eight,  with  a  population  of  250,000 
inhabitants — of  which,  however,  we  must  postpone  the  descrip- 
tion to  our  next  number.  We  expect  that  additional  inter^ 
will  be  lent  to  that  article  from  the  fact  that  in  Pittsburg  we 
first  met  with  the  excellent  Cumberland  Presbyterian  brethren 
whom  we  had  come  to  visit,  and  had  the  opportunity  of 
preaching  in  their  Church  on  the  Sabbath-day. 


CREEDS. 

Creeds  as  they  now  exist  denote  systems  of  principles  to  be 
believed,  or  summaries  of  the  articles  of  Christian  faith.  These 
are  perfectly  legitimate  in  themselves.  No  man  can  have  a 
moral  character  without  beliefs ;  neither  can  any  man  have  a 
character  largely  developed  or  strongly  pronounced  unless  he 
have  strong  convictions.  If,  then,  it  is  necessary  thus  to  have 
beliefs,  there  can  be  nothing  essentially  amiss  in  stating  them. 
It  may  be  a  question,  however,  whether  the  beliefs  of  leading 
men  may  not  be  invested  with  too  much  authority ;  and  hence 
commended  too  imperatively  to  others.  There  may  also  he  a 
danger  connected  with  articles  so  framed.  Some  may  be 
induced  to  accept  them  in  whole  or  in  part,  without  thoroughly 
digesting  for  themselves  the  evidence  on  which  they  are  based: 
and  the  adoption  in  this  way  of  ready-made  articles  of  belief 
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generally  makes  the  life  more  or  less  unfertile.  For  we  hold 
that  no  man  can  really  live  and  grow  with  vigour  unless  he  be 
able  to  give  an  intelligent  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 
Formulated  creeds  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  Christian  doctrine ;  neither  is  it  a  matter  of  necessity 
that  they  be  abused  in  the  manner  indicated  when  they  do 

As  it  may  not  be  wholly  unimportant,  we  now  produce  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  creeds.  Irenseus  obtains  credit 
for  having  stated  the  first  form  of  a  creed,  if  creed  it  may  bo 
called.  TertuUian  gives  a  sentence  which  corresponds  with 
part  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this 
that  the  creed  so  named  existed  antecedent  to  the  life  of  that 
father.  Origen's  creed  presents  the  deity  and  humanity  of 
Christ  as  matter  of  belief.  According  to  Cyprian  an  expres- 
Hion  of  faith  was  required  of  adults  at  their  baptism.  Its 
articles,  however,  were  neither  long  nor  numerous.  Augustine 
seems  to  embi-ace  the  whole  field  generally  traversed,  when  he 
says,  '*  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  bequeathed  to  the  disciples  these 
mysteries  of  faith,  saying, '  Qo  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.* "  *'  The  whole  sum  and  body  of  our  faith,"  says 
Athanasius,  "  is  comprised  in  the  words  of  our  baptism,  and  is 
founded  on  that  Scripture,  '  Qo  and  baptize  all  nations  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' " 
Indeed,  "  The  mo.^t  ancient  writers,"  says  Witsius,  "  as  Martial, 
IgruUixiS,  J ustin,  Irencevs,  and  TertuUian,  when  they  propose 
to  give  a  summary  of  the  faith,  proceed  no  farther  than  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity."  Hilary  contends  at  great  length  that 
the  profession  of  the  Trinity  ought  alone  to  suffice,  and  should 
be  held  sufficient  for  the  exclusion  of  heretics. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  an  opinion  gained 
ground  that  the  apostles,  before  leaving  Jeinisalem,  framed 
that  system  of  articles  now  known  as  the  "  Apostles*  Creed." 
This  summary  of  belief,  however,  seems  clearly  to  have  been 
a  matter  of  slow  growth, — springing  out  of  the  phrases  and 
sentences  already  alluded  to,  rather  than  a  composition  syn« 
chronous  with  the  apostolic  era.  In  its  present  form  it 
cannot  lay  any  valid  claim  to  a  date  more  remote  than  the 
fourth  century. 

The  arguments  adduced  by  the  Church  of  Home  to  prove 
that  the  apostles  were  the  real  authors  of  the  creed  ascribed 
to  them  are  certainly  puerile.  They  affirm  that  after  Pente- 
cost, the  apostles,  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  judgedit 
necessary  to  have  a  form  of  sound  words  before  they  should 
separate,  lest  in  their  individual  capacities  and  exercise  Ihey 
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should  preach  discordant  doctrines,  as  also  for  the  sake  of  the 
church,  that  she  should  have  an  authorized  formulary  for  the 
instruction  of  those  who  were  to  be  baptized.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  this  is  not  only  mere  assumption,  but  a  practical 
denial  of  apostolic  inspiration.  They  lay  stress  on  the  term 
symholum;'  Vt  liich  was  used  in  the  early  Christian  church 
as  meaning  a  creed.  They  take  this  word  etymologically  to 
denote  a  collation,  or  contribution  of  articles,  resembling  in 
manner  the  individual  contributions  of  those  who  assembled 
at  a  social  feast  among  the  ancients.  From  this  they  discover 
that  each  of  the  apostles  brought  to  this  solemn  conference  a 
morsel  of  doctrine;  and  that  these,  when  they  were  all  arranged 
together,  constituted  a  creed  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
Twelve.  Granting  this  to  be  a  correct  derivation  of  the  word 
"  symbolum,"  it  may  at  once  be  perceived  that  its  origin  is  to 
be  found  in  the  plurality  of  articles  collected,  and  not  in  the 
persons  collecting.  The  creed  ascribed  to  AthanasiuB  was 
tenned  a  "symbolum" ;  and  in  this  case  no  plurality  of  authors 
could  be  intended. 

Perhaps  a  more  complete  refutation  of  this  fanciful  source 
of  composition  may  be  found  when  we  prosecute  more  fully 
the  notion  adopted  by  the  Romish  church.  Supposing  to 
furnish  a  better  appearance  of  genuineness,  they  divide  the 
creed  into  twelve  parts,  and  ascribe  to  each  apostle  his  re- 
spective portion.  This  is  not  only  very  artificial,  but  reduces 
the  whole  conception  to  a  puerile  absurdity.  Who  in  his  sober 
senses  can  contemplate  with  approval  tne  representation  of 
the  apostle  Peter  coming  forward  and  sajdng,  "  I  believe  in 
God  the  Father  Almighty;"  and  then  of  John  interjecting, 
"  The  maker  of  heaven  and  earth ;"  then  of  James  with  his 
portion,  *'  and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son  our  Lord  "  ?  These 
three  have  but  artificial  divisions  of  an  article  among  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  give  more  than  one  sentence,  or  sub- 
ject, to  some  of  the  other  apostles ;  for  example,  James,  the  son 
of  Alpheus,  is  represented  as  saying,  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  the  holy  Catholic  Church."  This  is  not  only  excess- 
ive in  point  of  matter,  for  their  own  plan,  but  too  gross  in 
assumption  ;  for  the  epithet  "  catholic"  was  not  applied  to  the 
church  in  the  days  of  the  apostles. 

But  th  o  derivation  of  symholum,  already  referred  to,  is  not 
accepted  generally  as  correct.  In  its  original  Greek  form  it 
comes  as  a  derivate  of  <rv/Aj8aAAw,  <rvfiPak€iv — to  throw  together, 
and  abo,  to  place  togeOier  for  the  purpose  of  comparing, 
thereby  of  establishing  conclusions.  Accordingly  frvf^PoXov 
literally  denotes  the  piece  of  bone,  or  coin,  corresponding  to  the 
part  broken  off,  and  kept  in  possession,  by  another  party. 
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When  two  parties,  especially  if  belonging  to  separate  states,  made 
a  baigain,  or  an  arrangement  of  friendship,  each  one  kept  a  sign 
or  token  of  the  agreement,  which  often  consisted  of  the  half  of 
a  bone  that  had  been  broken  from  its  other  part.  Thus  when 
both  parties  brought  each  his  own  piece  of  bone,  these  when 
seen  to  correspond  were  regarded  as  satisfactory  signs  or 
symbols  of  the  treaty  agreed  on.  Symbols  of  this  kind  served 
among  the  Greeks  the  same  purpose  as  the  tesscrce  hospiUdes 
did  among  the  Romans.  The  word  "symbol,"  therefore,  as 
meaning  a  sign,  token,  or  distinctive  mark,  was  chosen  by  the 
early  Christians  as  a  designation  of  their  creed  or  articles  of 
faith.  Those  adopting  such  articles  were  regarded  as  bearing 
the  mark  of  the  faithful,  and  were  thereby  distinguished  from 
the  unbelieving. 

It  would  be  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  plan  of  this 
paper  to  prosecute  the  work  of  refutation  any  further  regarding 
the  matter  in  hand.  Suffice  it  to  say — First,  That  the  apostles 
being  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  led  them  into  all 
truth,  stood  in  no  need  of  a  creed  to  keep  them  from  preaching 
discordant  doctrines.  Secondly,  Had  they  considered  it  to  be 
so  important  for  themselves,  and  so  valuable  for  the  Church,  to 
have  such  a  creed,  we  certainly  would  have  found  it  boldly 
written,  and  distributed  among  the  churches,  if  not  separately 
and  by  itself,  at  least  in  their  respective  epistles.  Thirdly,  Had 
the  creed  existed  in  apostolic  times  as  the  "  Apostles*  Ureed," 
we  doubtless  would  have  found  abundant  reference  made  to  it 
in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers.  They  willingly  would 
have  adopted  it,  and  thus  would  have  been  saved  any  little 
attempts  of  their  own  to  formulate  articles  of  faith. 

Creeds  were  ultimately  formed  very  much  with  the 
twofold  intention  of  defending  the  doctrines  of  Scripture, 
and  excluding  heresy.  And  as  the  Arian  heresy  had  arisen, 
the  General  Council  of  the  Church,  convened  at  Nice,  in 
Bythinia,  thought  it  necessary  to  frame  a  creed.  This  Nicene 
formulary,  as  might  be  expected,  sete  forth  very  prominently 
the  divinity  of  Christ.  It  presents  Him  as  "  one  Lord  .  .  . 
the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father,  only-begotten,  that  is, 
of  the  same  substance  of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  Light  of 
Light,  very  God  of  very  God,"  &c.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  we 
think,  that  the  council  should  have  assumed  for  the  Church  the 
province  of  pronouncing  accursed  those  who  might  diflfer,  in  a 
certain  mode  of  belief,  from  the  doctrines  adopted  at  its  session.^ 
concerning  Jesus  Christ. 

After  this  creed  was  cast  in  its  first  mould,  a  heretic,  of  the 
name  of  Macedonius,  declaring  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  a 
person,  but  a  mere  energy  difiused  throughout  the  universe, 
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afforded  an  occasion  for  the  convention  of  another  council, 
which  was  held  at  Constantinople,  aj>.  381.  In  this  council, 
the  part  of  the  Nicene  Creed  relating  to  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
extended.  It  is  as  amended  thus  that  this  formulary  is  found  in 
the  Romish,  Lutheran,  and  English  Churches  at  the  present  day. 
It  is,  therefore,  properly  "the  Nicean-CoDstantinopoUtan  Creed." 

The  Arian  controversy  raged  in  the  fourth  century,  aod 
nearly  twenty  confessions  in  the  interests  of  the  party  so 
named  appeared  in  a  few  years.  While  differing  on  various 
points,  they  aU  agreed  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Con- 
substantiality  or  Co-essentiality  of  Christ  with  the  Father. 

Considerable  divensity  of  opinion  obtains  regarding  the  creed 
that  bears  the  name  of  Athanasius.  No  evidence  sufficient  to 
lay  this  matter  to  perfect  rest  seems  to  exist.  But  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Waterland,  it  has  been  pretty  generally 
assumed  that  the  creed  was  written  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifth  century,  by  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Aries.  The  only  evidence 
possessing  a  degree  of  force  to  support  this  conclusion  lies  in 
the  fact,  that  in  the  Life  of  Hilary,  it  is  found  that  "  an  ex- 
position of  the  creed  has  been  written  by  him,"  This  creed  is 
more  explicit  in  its  phraseology  than  that  of  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  and  therefore  may  safely  be  regarded  as  a  later 
production. 

It  dwells  largely  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the 
Trinity  in  Unity,  and  also  on  the  Divinity  and  Incarnation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  thus  seems  clearly  to  have  been  raised 
as  a  bulwark  against  the  Sabellian  and  Arian  heresies.  Eeclesi- 
asticism  seems  more  prominent  in  it  than  in  former  creeds; 
for,  although  its  doctrines  may  be  regarded  as  the  doctrines  of 
God's  Word,  they  are  advanced  chiefly  on  the  authority,  not 
of  the  Bible,  but  of  the  Catholic  Faith.  It  is  also  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  right  of  anathematizing  those  who  do  not 
accept  the  creed  in  its  totality  has  been  claimed.  In  the 
"  Faiths  of  the  World,"  it  is  stated  that  "  many  divines  of  the 
Church  of  England  coincide  entirely  in  sentiment  with  Dr. 
Prettyman,  in  his  Elements  of  Theology,  where  he  says : '  We 
know  that  different  persons  have  deduced  different  and  even 
opposite  doctrines  from  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  conse- 
quently there  must  be  many  errors  among  Christians;  but  since 
the  Gospel  nowhere  informs  us  what  degree  of  error  will 
exclude  from  eternal  happiness,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge 
that,  in  my  judgment,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  former 
times,  our  Uhurch  would  have  acted  more  wisely,  and  more 
consistently  with  its  general  principles  of  mildness  and  tolera- 
tion, if  it  had  not  adopted  the  damnatoiy  cLiuses  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed/  " 
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The  mutual  contentions  of  councils  and  Popes  for  centurics> 
make  it  difficult  to  know  precisely  what  the  creeds  of  the 
Roman  Church  were  for  a  long  time.  But,  professedly  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting,  illustrating,  and  fixing  with  perspicuitj^ 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  of  restoring  the  vigour  of  its- 
discipline  and  reforming  the  lives  of  its  ministers,  the  cele- 
))rated  Council  of  Trent  was  assembled  by  Paul  III  in  15-l;5, 
and  continued  through  twenty-five  sessions,  till  the  year  1568, 
Tinder  Julius  III  and  Pius  IV.  At  this  council  decrees  were 
sanctioned  which,  instead  of  settling  the  disputes  and  dissen- 
sions that  had  rent  the  Church,  rendered  them  more  intricate 
and  perplexing  than  before,  tending  rather  to  their  multiplica- 
tion ana  propagation  than  to  their  diminution  or  suppression. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
together  with  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  the  IV,  contain  a  sum- 
mary of  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  This  creed 
j)ears  the  date, "  November,  1564,"  and  is  understood  to  contain 
in  substance  the  decisions  of  the  council  immediately  after 
whose  sittings  it  was  issued.  It  also,  as  is  well  known,  is  not 
innocent  regarding  anathemas. 

The  Greek  Church  has  no  confession  publicly  recognized  and 
established ;  but  in  her  catechisms  the  Athanasian  and  Nicene 
creeds  are  admitted.  The  Spanish  Church,  in  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century,  appears  to  have  admitted  or  inserted  into  the 
Constantinopolitan  Creed  the  phrase  Filioqae,  thereby  indicat- 
ing the  belief  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded,  not  only  from 
the  Father  but  also  from  the  Son,  This  change  was  accepted 
by  the  Church  in  France  and  Germany ;  but  was  rejected,  as  it 
now  is,  by  the  Greek  Church.  Indeed,  this  addition  to  the 
creed  still  forms  a  distinctive  ground  of  separation  between  the 
eastern  and  western  Churches.  In  the  "  rule  of  faith,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  Church,  the  doctrine  of  election  to  everlasting 
life  has  a  place,  but  is  based,  not  on  the  mere  sovereign  decree 
of  God,  but  on  good  works  as  foreseen  by  the  Omniscient 
One. 

The  formulary  of  faith  recognized  in  the  Waldensian  Church 
dates  from  the  twelfth  century.  It  contains  fourteen  articles,, 
which  are  generally  believed  to  be  Scriptural  in  their  expres- 
sion. 

The  first  Protestant  confession  was  presented  to  the  diet  of 
Augsburg  in  the  year  1530.  It  is  known  as  the  "  Augsburg 
^nfession."  This  summary  of  doctrine  was  drawn  out  by 
Melancthon,  but  the  original  draft  and  material  for  it  were 
supplied  by  Luther.  It  contains  twenty-eight  chapters, 
twenty-one  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
leading  points  of  Protestant  doctrine;  while  the  remaining 
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seven  expose  the  errors  and  abuses  which  led  to  separation 
from  the  Church  of  Rome.  As  might  be  expected,  justification 
by  faith  has  a  prominent  place  in  this  confession,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  consubstantiation  has  a  place  also.  Because  of  th^ 
latter  doctrine,  the  Reformed  or  Zwinglian  party  refused  to 
subscribe  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Consequently,  the  four 
imperial  cities — Strasburg,  Constance,  Lindau,  and  Memmingen 
— presented  a  confession  which  was  drawn  up  by  Martin 
Bucer.  It  was  desimated  the  "  Tetrapolitan  tJonfession 
or  "  the  Confession  of  the  four  cities."  It  agreed  substantially 
with  the  Augsburg  Confession,  except  in  this,  that  it  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharist.  For  a  time  this  dissenting  party  maintained  a 
separate  adherence  to  their  own  confession;  but  ultimately 
they  yielded,  and  subscribed  that  of  Augsburg,  which  is  the 
standard  creed  among  orthodox  Lutherans. 

Six  years  after  the  presentation  of  the  two  aforenamed 
deKverances,  the  first  Helvetic  Confession  was  published.  It 
was  framed  by  Bullinger,  Leo  Judse,  and  three  others,  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  pa.ssed  at  a  meeting  of  Swiss 
divines  held  in  Basle,  in  the  year  1536.  That  which  generally 
goes  under  the  name  of  the  Helvetic  Confession  was  issued  in 
1566.  It  is  a  simple  exposition  of  the  former,  and  is  larger. 
During  the  period  intervening  between  these  respective  years 
of  publication,  the  doctrines  particularly  propounded  by,  and 
closely  associated  with  the  name  of  Calvin,  seem  to  have  been 
gaining  influence  ;  for  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  as  under- 
stood by  him,  found  a  place  in  the  latter  Helvetic  Confession. 
It  consisted  of  thirty  chapters,  and  was  adopted  not  only  in 
Switzerland,  but  also  in  Germany  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  by 
the  Polish,  Hungarian,  and  French  Refoi-med  churches.  It 
was  ti-anslated  into  French  by  Theodore  Beza. 

The  Bohemic  Confession  is  a  compilation  made  from  various 
ancient  formularies  of  the  Waldensian  Christians,  who  settled 
in  Bohemia  in  1532.  It  was  approved  of  by  Luther  and 
Melancthon,  and  published  in  1585.  It  contains  twenty 
articles,  and  among  these  is  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Faith. 

The  confession  of  the  Saxon  churches  was  composed  by 
Melancthon,  in  1551.  It  contains  twenty-two  articles,  and, 
like  that  of  AYigsburg,  while  silent  on  the  doctrine  of  Pre- 
destination, it  lays  stress  on  the  doctrine  of  "  Justification  by 
Faith," 

In  the  year  1551,  and  during  the  period  of  Reformation 
fervour,  the  first  English  confession  was  drawn  out  The  two 
eminent  men  chiefly  concerned  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
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work,  were  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  Bishop  Ridley.  These, 
however,  communicated  with,  and  received  answers  from  many 
other  bishops  and  divines,  who  were  willing  to  aid  them  in 
their  task.  This  formulary  was  revised  by  Knox  and  others, 
corrected  by  English  bishops,  and  approved  of  by  Convocation 
in  1552.  It  then  received  the  royal  sanction  of  Edward  VI,  the 
first  Protestant  king  of  England,  and  was  published  in  1553  in 
Latin  and  English.  The  articles  originally  contained  in  it 
amounted  in  number  to  forty-two ;  but  after  careful  revisal, 
in  1562,  by  Convocation  at  London,  these  were  reduced  to 
thirty-nine,  and  published  in  Latin  only.  In  the  year  1571^ 
however,  they  were  again  revised  by  Convocation,  and  pub- 
lished in  their  present  form,  both  in  Latin  and  English.  Some 
amount  of  controversy  has  existed  as  to  the  Calvinistic  or  non- 
Calvinistic  complexion  of  this  formulary.  And  it  has  been 
noted  as  a  fact,  so  far  decisive  on  this  point,  that  the  Eng- 
lish delegates,  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  regai-ded  the  English  as  a 
Calvinistic  confession. 

By  order  of  a  synod  of  Paris,  convened  in  1559,  the  fii*st 
Confession  of  the  Reformed  Gallican  Churches  was  published 
in  the  year  1566.  It  contains  forty  articles,  and  is  similar  in 
character  to  other  Protestant  confessions. 

In  1560,  the  Protestants  of  Scotland  prepared  a  digest  of 
doctrine,  which  was  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  It  contained 
twenty-five  articles,  which  coincide  generally  with  the  subject 
matter  of  other  Protestant  creeds.  It  rejects  the  doctrine  of 
Consubstantiation,  and  affirms,  though  vaguely,  that  of  Un- 
conditional Election. 

As  tiie  followers  of  Arminius  were  becoming  strong  in 
Holland,  the  Calvinists,  in  order  to  check  the  rising  tide,, 
appealed  to  a  national  synod  ;  and,  as  a  result,  five  canons, 
or  doctrines,  generally  known  as  the  Jive  points,  were  sanc- 
tioned. These  stood  opposed  to  the  five  points  or  articles 
presented  by  the  Remonstrants. 

The  last  formulary  we  have  to  refer  to  is  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  composed  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  divines, 
including  five  ministers  and  three  elders  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  It  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1647. 
Two  years  later  it  was  ratified  by  Act  of  Parliament  as  the 
public  and  avowed  Confession  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In 
1690  it  was  again  declared  to  be  the  national  standard ;  and,  it 
is  almost  needless  to  add  that,  with  more  or  less  modification,  in 
the  conception  of  those  who  subscribe,  it  still  obtains  a  place 
as  a  subordinate  standard  in  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  our 
land.  It  contains  thirty-three  chapters,  the  matter  of  which^ 
presume,  is  pretty  well  known  to  all  our  readers. 
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Having  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  condensed  history  of 
creeds,  it  will  be  expected  that  we  now  say  something  on  the 
question  of  their  usefulness. 

It  is  certainly  a  somewhat  difficult  task  to  answer  fairly,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  definitely,  the  question  respecting  the  general 
utility  of  creeds.  But  we  may  state,  as  our  own  opinion,  that 
elaborate  systems  formulated  for  belief,  and  containing  many 
details  of  doctrine,  and  metaphysical  distinctions,  when  raised  i 
to  the  status  of  creeds,  are  not  conducive,  as  a  rule,  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  spirit  of  true  religion.  A  few  reasons  for  this 
opinion  we  may  now  submit ;  and, 

T.  No  creed,  apart  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  was  given 
foi-th  by  Jesus  Christ,  his  apostles,  the  apostolic  fathera,  or  I 
their  immediate  followers.  j 

Indeed,  we  can  trace  the  history  of  no  formulated  creed 
farther  back  than  the  fourth  century.  "  We  learn  from  the 
New  Testament,"  says  Bishop  Tomline,  "  that  those  who  first 
embraced  the  Gospel  declared  their  faith  in  Jesus  as  the 
promised  Messiah,  in  simple  and  general  terms  (Acts  viii,  37) ; 
and  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  apostles  required 
this  declaration  to  be  made  in  any  particular  form  of  words. 
No  such  formulary  is  transmitted  to  us;  and  had  any  ever 
existed  it  would  probably  have  been  cited  or  alluded  to  in  the 
New  Testament,  or  in  the  early  apologies  for  Christianity." 
One  prominent  reason  given  for  the  composition  and  use  of 
creeds  is,  that  they  are  in  themselves  calculated  to  establisli 
and  defend  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  against  the 
assaults  and  inroads  of  prevailing  heresies.  But  when  our 
Saviour  was  subjected  to  the  onsets  of  the  arch-deceiver 
himself,  he  appe^ed  to  no  system  of  formulated  articles  of 
faith,  but  to  tne  Word  of  God,  saying.  It  is  thus  and  thus 
written  ;  and  the  apostles  themselves,  who  were  surrounded 
with  opposition  on  all  hands,  appealed  only  to  the  "  volume  of 
the  book";  and  if  such  a  standard  was  sufficient  then,  may  it 
not  be  sufficient  now  ? 

II.  Creeds  were  intended  to  suppress  heresies  of  doctrine, 
and  thereby  to  prevent  comiption  of  life ;  and  it  is  now  a 
question,  which  we  may  not  be  able  fully  to  solve,  whether, 
or  to  what  extent,,  they  have  succeeded.  But  one  thing  is 
plain — corruptions  of  doctrine  and  life  grew  apace  with  the 
developments  of  creeds  in  the  earlier  and  mediseval  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era — the  very  church,  which  made  and  gave 
authority  to  the  creeds,  degenerating  in  the  use  of  them.  The 
author  last  named  thus  writes :  "  Those  very  councils,  which 
were  convened,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  apostolic  age, 
for  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  gave 
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their  sanetioQ  and  authority  to  the  grossest  absurdities  and 
most  palpable  errors.  These  corruptions,  supported  by  secular 
power,  and  favoured  by  the  darkness  and  ignorance  of  the  times, 
were  most  universally  received  through  a  succession  of  many 
ages,  till  at  last  the  glorious  light  of  the  Reformation  dispelled 
the  clouds  which  had  so  long  obscured  the  Christian  world." 

In  a  book  entitled  A  Collection  of  Confessions  of  Faith, 
Jkc,  of  Public  AuthoHty  in  the  Church  of  ScotUiTid  (1719), 
we  find  the  same  testimony  thus  stated :  "  This  use  of  con- 
fessions was,  among  other  things,  miserably  perverted,  and 
prostituted  to  serve  the  worst  and  cruellest  designs.  Popes 
and  councils  possessed  themselves  of  the  sacred  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  claimed  a  blind  and  undisputed  submission 
to  their  infallible  decrees ;  and  fire  and  sword  were  the  neces- 
sary arguments  to  support  opinions,  which  disdained  to  submit 
to  a  fair  examination."  The  germinal  principle  which  thus 
developed  itself,  we  think,  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  How- 
ever praiseworthy  the  design,  according  to  which  creeds  were 
planned,  and,  however  innocent  the  intention  of  those  by 
whom  they  were  prepared,  the  fact  remains,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  authority  was  misplaced ;  what  should  have  been 
associated  with  the  Bible  alone,  was  in  part  attached  to  these 
compilations.  Though  regarded  as  true  expressions  of  the 
Word  of  God,  thev  were  after  all  but  human  compositions, 
consisting  of  mans  opinions  of  that  Word,  which  opinions 
must  be  inferior  in  authority  and  value  to  the  Word  itself. 
Nevertheless  they  were  elevated  to  the  position  of  standards, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  appeals  which  should  have  been  made  to 
the  Scriptures  alone,  were  made  to  these  formulas  of  human 
compilation  and  exposition.    And  as  there  was  not  sufficient 


check  and  connect  the  exercise  of  this  misplaced  authority,  it 
soon  developed  itself  into  the  most  cruel  of  all  tyiunnies. 

In  accordance  with  Protestant  belief,  the  authority  last 
<luoted  from  ascribes  the  great  overthrow  of  the  existing  evils 
to  the  glorious  work  of  the  Reformation.  Now  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  ask  by  what  instrumentality  was  this  work  effijcted, 
so  far  as  human  agency  was  concerned  ?  It  was  certainly  by 
no  formulated  system  of  doctrines,  but  by  the  fervent  procla- 
mation of  simple  Gospel  truth,  especially  of  the  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  Faith  alone,  and  an  appeal  to  the  Word  of  God. 
It  is  true  that  the  great  leaders  of  the  Reformation  compiled 
articles  of  faith,  which  were  sanctioned  as  tests  or  standards  of 
orthodoxy;  but  it  is  also  true,  we  fear,  that  the  church  on  the 
Continent,  possessing  these,  has  departed  somewhat  from  her 
first  love,  and  declined.    Might  it  not  have  been  better  to 
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have  tried  to  maintain  the  preaching  of  the  simple  Gospel  mth 
no  standard  of  appeal  but  the  living  Word  ?  In  such  coDcli- 
tions  would  not  God  have  been  an  equally  sufficient  bulwark 
of  strength,  as  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  ?  We  do  not  see  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  church  so  much  to  make  and  maintain 
creeds,  as  to  carry  out  her  royal  commission — ^to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature.  It  may  also  be  a  question  worthy 
of  consideration,  whether  in  our  own  country,  when  faith  in 
creeds  generally  prevailed,  the  church  did  not  wane  fromi  the 
fervour  and  brilliance  of  Reformation  work  ?  And  now  when 
we  believe  that  the  vitality  of  religion  is  growing  and  spread- 
ing widely,  permeating  the  hearts  of  men,  and  moulding  their 
characters,  creeds  or  elaborate  formulas  of  faith  are  becoming 
less  and  less  esteemed  as  instruments  required  for  the  welfare 
of  the  church.  Looking  back  upon  the  great  ecclesiastical 
epochs  of  the  past,  does  not  history  respecting  these  seem  to 
say,  that  without  recognized  creeds,  the  church  sometimes 
made  great  advances ;  while  in  the  possession  and  use  of  these 
she  generally  lagged  ? 

III.  Creeds  wei-e  also  designed  to  maintain  the  purity  of 


everywhere  abound  (see  Collection  of  Covjeasions,  <kc)  to  avoid 
diversities  of  opinion,  and  to  establish  consent  touching  true 
religion  (Bishop  Tomline).  These  three  branches  of  design  may 
be  summed  up  into  one — the  maintenance  of  oneness  of  opinion 
regarding  true  religion. 

This  aim  may  be  very  commendable  regarding  the  great 
cardinal  truths  of  the  Christian  religion ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  detail  and  to  matters  of  individual  opinion  it  may,  and  is 
likely  to  be,  the  very  occasion  of  increasing  dissension ;  for  it 
is  regarded  as  a  maxim  in  philosophy,  that  in  such  matteis 
one  man's  opinion  may  be  as  reasonable  as  that  of  another. 
No  uniformity  in  things  religious  can  be  produced  by  any 
constituted  authority,  which  implies  or  employs  pressure. 
Moreover,  it  may  now  be  admitted  that  the  unity  sought  to  be 
obtained  through  creeds  has  never  been  realized.  This  is 
evinced  by  the  existing  state  of  matters ;  and  a  glance  at  the 
history  of  the  last  century,  for  example,  gives  similar  evidence. 
In  the  work  entitled  A  Collection  of  Confeasuma^  ikc,  (1719). 
we  read  that  "  the  use  of  confessions  hath  had  many  adve^ 
saries,"  and  also  that  "  the  loudest  clamours  were  raised  by 
those  who  were  the  lesser  and  weaker  part  of  the  society,  who 
had  not  the  framing  of  them,  nor  were  able  to  adapt  the  public 
standard  to  their  own  favourite  schemes  and  notions."  Au- 
thority was  thus  given  to  certain  formularies,  at  the  expense 
of  the  reputation  of  the  opinions  of  the  minorities  ;  for  it  was 
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assumed  that  those  framing  and  sanctioning  the  creed  were  on 
the  side  of  pure  doctrine.  Such  things  only  tended  to  increase 
opposition,  and  in  the  long  run  to  multiply  diver^ties.  A 
sectional  meaning  thus  attached  to  creeds,  which  could  never 
be  associated  with  the  Bible.  We  therefore  think  there  would 
have  been  more  unity  among  Christians  had  appeal  been  more 
exclusively  made  to  the  Word  of  God.  It  may  be  said  in 
reply  to  this,  however,  that  people  may  take  many  different 
opinions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  wrest  the  phrases  and  passages 
of  the  Word  of  Qod.  But  does  not  the  same  thing  obtain 
regarding  the  phrases  and  expressions  of  doctrines  in  creeds  ? 
Could  we  suppose,  for  example,  that  more  true  Christian  unity  is 
promoted  in  the  Church  of  England  by  her  thirty-nine  articles, 
than  would  result  from  simple  appeal  to  the  Book  of  Qod  ? 
Only  a  few  years  ago.  Principal  Tulloch,  the  recognized 
superior  of  one  of  our  chartered  universities,  confessed  him- 
self scarcely  able  to  understand  the  phraseology  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith. 

IV.  Confessions  seek  unity  on  too  many  details  generally, 
and  therefore  tend  to  keep  Christians  apart,  rather  than  to 
bring  them  into  a  happier  and  healthier  oneness. 

Something  like  good  evidence  of  true  Christianity,  peace  with 
God  in  the  soul,  or  newness  of  life,  should  be  the  Christian 
bond,  rather  than  general  consent  in  many  details  of  doctrine. 
For  example,  one  man  believes  in  Original  Sin  as  inherent  and 
transmitted  corruption;  and  another  regards  the  phrase  as 
denoting  Adam's  first  sin ;  and  hence  as  that  which  brought 
guilt  and  corruption  necessarily  to  our  first  parents  alone,  and 
only  certain  consequences,  minus  guilt,  to  posterity.  But  both 
believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Then  they  are  both  one  in 
Christ,  and  therefore  should  live  as  of  one  family. 

Again,  one  man  believes  in  Christ's  death  for  all,  and  another 
that  he  died  only  for  some ;  but  both  believe  in  him  as  having 
died  for  their  sins,  and  have  the  peace  of  the  CJospel.  Are  not 
creeds,  therefore,  at  fault,  if  they  would  separate  to  any  extent 
those  whom  God  regards  as  members  of  one  family. 

V.  Creeds,  we  think,  fail,  because  they  in  a  sense  put  into 
the  hands  of  men  authority  which  really  belongs  to  God's  Word. 

For  example.  King  Edward  gave  his  royal  sanction  to  the 
creed  of  England;  Sien  Mary,  of  infamous  name,  withdrew 
the  royal  consent ;  and  Elizabeth,  in  her  time,  gave  it  once 
more.  And  royal  favour  it  still  enjoys.  But  this  seems  to 
imply  the  creation  of  an  authority,  which  may  be  changed  at 
will.  Yet  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  broken ;  and  if  appeal  had 
always  been  made  to  them,  we  never  should  have  seen  such 
doing  and  undoing  practised  respecting  divine  things. 
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VI.  We  think  that  ready-made  forms  of  faith  are  generally 
very  far  from  exercising  a  vitalizing  influence  on  the  souls  of 
men.  I  would  much  rather  see  many  erratic  notions  co-existing 
with  the  maintenance  of  Gospel  truth  than  find  men  accepting 
wholesale  undigested  forms  of  theology.  Though  correct,  these 
resemble  food  which  has  not  been  reduced  and  assimilated  in 
the  system,  and  which,  instead  of  giving  strength,  rather  injures. 
Now,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  not  a  few  accept  ready-made 
theology,  in  part,  and  this  just  so  far  prevents  the  searching  of 
the  Scriptures.  Let  there  be  as  many  guides  or  works  of 
instruction  and  exhortation  produced  and  read  as  may  he 
possible  or  convenient;  but  let  every  generation  search  the 
Scriptures  for  itself,  and  let  the  bond  of  Christian  love  unite 
all  true  believers  of  the  Word.  Were  there  more  of  individual 
and  independent  searching  of  the  Scriptures,  there  would  be 
more  Christian  vitality  on  the  earth. 

Finally,  few,  if  any,  believe  on  firm  grounds,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn,  all  the  details  of  creeds ;  but  being  unwilling  to 
separate  from  their  friends,  it  may  readily  be  expected  that 
many  who  give  their  signatures  to  a  creed  will  make  some 
•kind  of  apology  to  satisfy  their  own  minds,  when  they  are 
conscious  that  they  do  not  believe  all  that  they  have  sub- 
scribed. Would  it  not  be  far  better  were  they  free  from 
such  difiiculties,  and  from  the  temptation  to  such  moral 
obliquities  ? 

This  paper  is  not  intended  as  an  unconditional  tirade  against 
creeds.  I  have  only  taken  the  liberty  of  speaking  my  mind 
on  one  side,  and  of  giving  a  few  reasons  for  the  opinions  which 
I  have  advanced.  But  suppose  creeds  were  to  be  put  to  the 
trial,  and  were  to  be  regarded  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  ecdesias- 
ticism,  as  it  generally  exists,  might  they  not  be  much  shortened, 
and  made  to  recognize  newness  of  life  as  a  matter  not  to  be 
overlooked,  and  especially,  might  they  not  be  confined  to  a  few 
cardinal  points,  regarding  which  all  Christians  are  generally 
agreed  ? 

Might  not  a  few  questions  respecting  great  doctrines  be  put 
to  candidates  for  the  ministry  where  answers  would  be  ex- 
pected to  be  given  almost,  if  not  altogether,  in  the  words  of 
Scripture  ?  I  think  the  Word  of  God  could  supply  in  ita  own 
language  an  answer  to  any  essential  question  that  might  thus 
be  put ;  and,  further,  we  would  in  very  deed  be  honouring  that 
Word,  which  is  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation,  and  which 
is  a  lamp  unto  the  feet,  and  a  light  unto  the  path. 

A.  S.— A. 
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Regeneration.  By  the  late  Key.  William  Anderson,  LL.D.,  Glas- 
gow, With  an  Introductory  Sketch,  by  the  Rev.  John  Kee,  D.D., 
Glasgow.    London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.    1875.    Pp.  319. 

Exactly  two  years  ago,  we  reviewed  the  life  of  the  late  Dr.  William 
Anderson,  by  Mi*.  GUfillan,  of  Dundee,  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine  ; 
and  we  have  now  much  pleasure  in  noticing  the  third  edition  of  his 
work  on  Regenerationy  which  has  just  been  issued  from  the  press. 
We  will,  indeed,  treat  the  book  as  if  this  were  its  first  edition; 
for  the  EvangdiGal  Repository  had  as  yet  no  existence  when  the 
lamented  and  much  loved  author  gave  his  work  to  the  world 

We  are  told  in  the  modest  prefatory  notice  which  Mr.  William 
Logan,  of  Glasgow,  Dr.  Anderson's  literary  executor,  has  prefixed 
to  the  volume,  that  this  treatise,  which  has  been  for  some  time  out  of 
print,  has  been  re-issued  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Anderson's  own  wish, 
expressed  several  times  before  his  death.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
reverend  author^s  legacy  to  the  intelligent  working  classes;  for  he 
wished  it  to  be  published  at  such  a  price,  that  it  would  be  put  easily 
within  their  reach. 

Mr.  Logan  also  informs  us  that  the  idea  of  the  book  was  first 
suggested  to  Dr.  Anderson  by  the  visits  which  he  paid  to  Kilsyth, 
where  his  father  was  a  minister,  about  the  year  1839,  and  during  the 
period  of  a  religious  awakening  there.  Doubtless  he  saw  that  the  views 
were  crude  and  ill  digested  on  the  subject,  even  of  those  who  had 
themselves  received  spiritual  benefit.  The  re-issue  of  the  book  at  the 
present  time  is  opportune  for  this  very  reason,  that  it  will  serve  to 
set  a  systematic  view  of  the  new  birth  before  many,  who  have  them> 
selves  of  late  been  happily  subjected  to  the  change. 

We  are  also  informed  that  these  successive  chapters  on  the  nature, 
necessity,  instrumentality,  actuating  agency,  and  manifestation  of 
r^neration,  were  first  delivered  as  discourses  to  the  doctor's  own 
tongregation.  We  can  stiU  see  traces  of  hortatory  appeal  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  book — ^passages  evidently  inserted  to  catch 
An  audience  by  what  Dr.  Ker  calls  an  attack  "  in  flank,"  and  not 
for  a  reader  sitting  at  a  quiet  fireside.  We  are  glad  that  this  pulpit 
style  has  been  preserved  in  the  treatise ;  for  the  home-thrusts  that 
occur  every  here  and  there,  are  quite  as  direct  as  if  the  reader  had 
been  listening  to  an  earnest  remonstrance  on  the  new  birth,  while 
all  the  time  the  subject  is  treated  with  minute,  philosophical,  and 
theological  detail. 

It  is  interesting,  moreover,  to  us  to  observe  that  these  discourses 
must  have  been  originally  preached  just  about  the  time  when  Dr. 
Morison's  case  was  being  agitated  before  the  Synod  of  the  Secession 
€hurch.  We  doubt  not  that  the  controversies  of  the  day  helped  to 
increase  the  earnestness  and  zeal  with  which  the  author  grappled 
with  the  important  pmctical  subject  which  he  had  taken  in  hand.  It 
was  freely  remarked  among  his  own  people  at  the  time,  that  "  Mr, 
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Anderson  was  very  Morisonian  in  his  pulpit  teaching."  That  he  ever 
went  the  length  of  the  full  Arminian,  Wesleyan,  or  Evangelical 
Union  view  of  the  conditionalitj  of  election  we  do  not  assert ;  but  it 
is  quite  plain  from  the  book  before  us  that  he  held  the  very  views 
on  faith  and  atonement,  for  which  James  Morison  was  libelled  and 
deposed  in  the  year  1841.  Indeed,  we  remember  very  well  that 
at  the  time  when  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  issued  in  1850, 
the  Free  Church  Magazine  made  a  fierce  onslaught  on  it  for  its  alleged 
heterodoxy.  And  as  we  have  read  over  again  these  forcible  and  fea^ 
less  pages  we  do  not  wonder  that,  looked  at  from  the  ultra-Calvinistic 
standpoint,  the  book  was  regarded  as  unsound.  Listen,  for  example, 
to  the  unsparing  way  in  which  the  bold  doctor  denounced  those  who 
did  not  agree  with  him  as  to  his  position  on  the  question  of  origmal 
sin,  that,  "  since  all  minds  proceed  directly  from  the  formative  hand 
of  God,  they  are,  in  the  first  instance,  pure  and  unperverted." 

''In  making  this  statement  I  assume  any  thing  but  an  attitude  of 
defence  and  apology :  on  the  contrary,  for  any  other  to  deny  it,  and 
represent  them  as  being  at  then'  origin  tainted,  and  inclined  to  sin,  1 
denounce  as  being  an  impeachment  of  God  as  being  the  author  of  sin,  in 
the  worst  form  possible  in  which  the  impeachment  can  be  made — as  not 
only  tempting  to  its  commission,  but  directly  creating  it  It  requires 
only  one  other  evil  thought  of  him  to  perfect  the  blasphemy,  namelj, 
that  he  will  avenge  himself  on  that  of  which  he  himself  is  the  originator. 
What  monstrous  shapes  of  opinion  they  are,  for  holding  which,  some  will 
boast  of  the  soimdness  and  depth  of  their  theology  !  And  with  what 
pretensions  of  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  they  will  impose  on  the  vulgnr, 
m  anathematizing  those  who  are  concerned  about  vindicating  his  character 
from  their  sacrilegious  imputations  !  There  is  need  that  the  people  be 
undeceived,  and  assured  from  our  private  knowledge  of  them,  that  those 
men  are  no  more  the  holiest  in  their  lives,  than  they  are  the  most  scholar- 
like  in  their  attainments,  who  are  distinguished  for  their  grimace  and  fmy 
in  their  exhibitions  of  God  as  an  object  of  horror — sovereign  to  ordain, 
yea,  to  create  sin ;  and  then  sovereign  to  punish  it — sovereign  for  all 
evil ! " 

We  would  describe  Dr.  Anderson's  view  of  regeneration  as  emin- 
ently that  of  common  sense.  The  very  heading  of  one  of  his  chapters 
lets  us  into  the  secret  of  aU  his  theology  on  the  subject :  Bil^e  truUh 
believed  works  the  cliange. 

And  when  he  comes  to  state  what  the  express  Gospel  truth  is 
which  the  sinner  is  to  believe,  he  employs  these  grand  and  glowing 
sentences : — 

"  Observe,  therefore,  carefully,  that  there  is  a  third  article  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Gospel,  in  the  belief  of  which  faith  is  consummated,  but 
without  believing  which  no  saving  effect  will  be  produced  :  it  is  this,  that 
Christ  has  been  provided  by  the  divine  mercy  as  a  Saviour  for  thyselL 
Do  you  believe  that?  I  know  not  if  there  be  any  who  believe  that  a 
Bedeemer  has  been  provided  for  others,  and  stop  short  there,  except  in 
such  cases  of  mania  as  that  by  which  Cowper  was  affected.  But  of  this  I 
am  certain,  that  unless  a  man  believe  that  provision  has  been  made 
for  himself  individually,  regenerated  he  cannot  be.  What  would  it  avail 
to  assure  me,  that  a  Saviour  had  been  raised  up  for  the  empire  of  Chin*!, 
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unless  yon  assured  me  that  he  had  been  raised  up  for  the  empire  of 
Britain  too  ?  It  would  leave  me  trembling  like  a  aevil.  If  you  would 
affect  my  heart  with  joy  and  sanctity,  you  must  present  my  faith  with 
a  report  of  mercy  for  myself.  And  it  must  bo  quite  express.  A  mere 
peradventure,  the  chance  of  ten  thousand  to  one,  and  much  less,  of  only 
one  to  ten  thousand,  that  I  am  an  object  of  welcome  love,  will  not 
satisfy  my  demand,  when  not  only  eternal  life  is  at  stake,  but  when 
the  second  death  is  the  penalty  of  loss.  Such  an  exigency  will  admit  of  no 
chance  of  failure,  how  small  soever  the  chance  may  be.'' 

On  the  debated  point,  as  to  whether  faith  be  the  simple  belief  of 
the  truth  or  the  trust  of  the  heart  in  addition  to  the  belief  of  the 
truth,  our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  find,  considering  the 
passages  already  quoted,  that  Dr.  Anderson  gives  his  vote  in  favour  of 
the  former  .theory.  He  mftintains  with  Dr.  Chalmers  that,  while 
moral  exercises  precede  faith,  such  as  alarm  and  anxiety,  and  moral 
graces  succeed  faith,  such  as  trust  and  hope,  faith  qua  faith  is  purely 
intellectual.  The  great  thing  with  him  is  that  the  truth  be  really 
believed.  He  does  not  think  that  the  reason  why  we  have  so 
many  csureless  and  inconsistent  professors  is,  that  they  have  believed 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  but  have  failed  to  surrender  themselves  by  an 
act  of  subsequent  reliance  to  Christ  as  king  and  govemer;  for  he 
holds  that  the  truth  is  so  great  and  commanding  that,  if  Hiey  ready 
bdieve  ity  they  will  not  fail  to  yield  themselves  up  to  the  Saviour  as  the 
Lord  and  Master  of  their  souls.  We  agree  with  Dr.  Anderson  in 
his  metaphysical  analysis  on  this  point,  which  he  has  conducted  with 
his  customary  acumen.  We  see  no  inconsistency,  however,  between 
it  and  this  other  position,  that,  so  soon  as  a  man  has  thus  clearly 
perceived  the  ti-uth  of  the  Gospel,  he  should  give  himself  away  to 
God,  in  a  solemn  manner,  in  a  covenant  of  trust  and  consecration,  and 
oft  renew  that  covenant  from  day  to  day.  Dr.  Ker,  we  are  sure,  will 
agree  with  us  in  this  remark ;  for  although  he  says  in  his  introduc- 
tion, referring  to  this  point,  that  faith  and  trust  are  identical,  only 
that  "  faith  looks  to  the  Word  as  a  statement,  and  trust  to  Christ  as 
a  Person,"  he  is  too  keen  an  analyst  of  the  human  mind,  and  also 
of  the  experienced  operations  of  God's  Spirit,  not  to  acknowledge 
that  trust  in  any  person  is  preceded  by  faith  in  truth  concerning  him^ 
60  that  not  only  does  faith  always  go  before  trust,  but  the  latter  has 
in  it  more  of  the  element  of  will  than  the  former. 

Advancing  next  to  the  all  important  point  of  the  actuating  agency 
of  r^neration,  and  putting  the  question,  Why  is  the  sinner's  faith 
ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost  1  the  Doctor  gives  a  threefold  answer 
in  his  own  clear  and  cumulative  style :  First,  Because  He  is  the 
author  of  the  Bible  which  contains  the  truth  of  the  GU>spel ;  secondly, 
because  He  arranges  the  providential  circumstances  under  which  the 
sinner  hears  the  word ;  and,  thirdly,  because  wherever  sincere  and 
thorough  faith  is  really  consummated,  there  is  what  he  calls  a  literal 
and  direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  With  characteristic  large- 
Hcartedness  and  liberality  of  spirit,  he  admits  that  a  man  may  be 
justly  said  to  believe  in  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  holds 
either  or  both  of  the  first  two  propositions ;  although  he  maintains 
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that  the  full  sigmficanoe  of  ScnptunJ  language  is  not  recognized 
luiless  the  third  proposition  be  also  accepted.  He  adduces  the 
following  illustration,  or  parable,  to  make  his  meaning  plain:  If 
a  student  of  physics,  who  has  mastered  Newton's  Prindpia^  should 
saj  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  taught  him  science,  he  would  be  quite 
warranted  to  do  so.  But  if  Sir  Isaac  had  left  a  legacy,  endowing 
«  college  for  the  explanation  of  the  Frincipia,  at  the  lips  of  men  who 
had  caught  his  own  spirit,  and  mastered  his  own  demonstrations,  and 
if  this  student  had  studied  there,  he  would  be  yet  more  fully  war- 
ranted to  say  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  taught  him.  But  if  with  all 
ihe  prelections  of  the  professois,  there  were  points  in  the  Frincifia 
which  the  youth  could  not  understand ;  and  if  he  had  liyed  in  the 
^ys  of  Sir  Isaac  himself,  and  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being 
introduced  into  an  inner  room  where  Sir  Isaac  sat,  and  if  all  his 
•difficulties  had  been  resolved  by  the  great  philosopher  himself,  much 
more  emphatically  might  that  student  be  said  to  have  been  illumin- 
ated by  Sir  Isaac.  A  somewhat  similar  gradation  is  recognised  by 
our  author  in  the  Scriptural  representations  of  Qod's  regenerating 
.grace,  and  in  the  possible  views  thereof,  which  thoughtful,  analy- 
tical minds  may  take.  It  is  because  the  sinner  is  averse  to  the 
truth  of  God,  and  because  it  is  so  marvellous  in  itself,  that,  as  Dr. 
Anderson  believes,  this  direct  inspiration  is  needed  ere  the  sinnei* 
will  believe  it.  He  does  not  hold  that  the  Holy  Spirit  imparts 
what  is  called  a  holy  relish  to  the  sinner's  mind  before  the  troth 
is  believed.  On  the  other  hand,  he  ridicules  that  idea ;  for,  as  he 
says,  if  there  be  a  holy  relish  in  a  mind  already,  that  mind  must  be 
holy,  and  does  not  need  the  gospel,  or  the  God  of  the  gospel,  to  make 
it  holy.  He  does  not  explain  what  takes  place  at  this  moment  of  in- 
spiration; for  the  ways  of  the  Divine  Spirit  he  holds  to  be  inscrutable. 

He  seems  to  think  that  along  a  via  sacra  or  avenue  to  the  mind 
known  only  to  himself,  the  Lord  can  flash  conviction  of  the  truth 
which  gives  to  him  that  sat  in  darkness  a  great  light.  It  is  as  when 
nails  that  had  been  loosely  fastened  are  firmly  driven  in  by  the 
Master  of  assemblies;  or  when  seeds  are  spread  over  the  garden 
soil,  and  some  of  them  are  planted  deep  in  the  ground  by  the  great 
Husbandman  himself  Or  as  when  a  student  of  the  mathematioB, 
to  recall  Dr.  Anderson's  own  illustration,  has  suddenly  revealed  to 
ins  mind,  he  knows  not  how,  the  solution  of  a  problem  on  which 
he  had  long  meditated,  but  meditated  in  vain, 

But  although  Dr.  Anderson  cannot  explain  what  this  all  important 
inspiration  is,  it  is  more  to  our  purpose  that  he  seems  to  admit  that  it 
is  within  the  reach  of  all  men.  He  maintains  that  ''all  men 
are  responsible  for  being  thus  regenerated (p.  170).  And  speaking 
of  the  diflerence  between  Judas  and  Peter,  he  remarks,  "  Hie  prin- 
ciple is  most  equitable,  that  to  him  that  hath,  through  improvement 
of  former  advantages,  more  should  be  given"  (p.  151).  He  also  is 
of  opinion  that  whosoever  earnestly  prays  for  this  superior  illumina- 
tion will  obtain  it,  citing  James  i,  5,  John  vii,  17,  as  passages  in  point. 
Ooncemiug  this  supplication  he  remarks — 
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"  For  such  a  prayer  every  man  is  responsible,  in  virtue  of  his  dependent 
uatore  as  a  creature ;  and  by  the  rule  of  the  scriptural  assurances  already 
quoted,  we  are  certain  that  the  responsibilities  of  the  duty  have  not  been 
fulfilled,  wherever  we  find  the  regenerating  faith  wanting." 

It  is  plain  then  that  Dr.  Anderson  did  not  believe  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine,  that  this  regenerating  gi-ace  was  from  all  eternity  pre- 
ordained  only  to  some.  Evidently,  with  him,  all  the  students  who- 
improved  the  teaching  of  the  inferior  masters,  would  be  admitted 
to  the  private  study  of  the  great  Sir  Isaac.  What  a  relief  that 
new  would  have  been  to  us  in  1844,  when  we  were  threatened 
with  expulsion  from  a  divinity  hall,  if  we  did  not  sign  a  document 
which  confined  regenerating  grace  to  the  unconditionally  elect!  It 
w^as  supposed,  indeed,  that  the  founders  of  the  Evangelical  Union 
(lid  not  hold  that  direct  work  on  the  soul,  for  which  Dr.  Anderson 
pleads.  But  this  was  a  mistake.  And  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  they  are  more  and  more  pemiaded  now,  just  like  Dr.. 
Anderson,  that  the  Spirit  works  dii-ectly  on  man's  soiil  in  the  hour 
of  conversion,  in  the  way  of  making  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  shiiie- 
forth  as  a  living  verity.  All  that  they  contend  for,  and  ever  contended 
for,  like  the  Wesleyans,  was  this,  that  that  gracious  influence  was 
accessible  to  the  whole  world,  and  might  be  resisted,  grieved,  and 
quenched  by  God-defying  men. 

We  had  purposed  to  make  some  further  remarks  on  Dr.  Ander- 
M)n*8  view  on  Assurance,  but  space  forbids.  Although  at  one  pai-t 
of  his  treatise  he  seems  to  maintain  that  a  man  may  believe,  and  yet 
from  over-timidity  "not  believe  that  he  believes;"  when  he  sub- 
sequently asserts  that  every  believer  rejoices  in  God,  he  really  admits. 
Jill  that  we  ever  understood  by  the  assurance  of  faith. 

We  conclude  by  recommending  this  work  as  the  matured  produc- 
tion of  a  ripe  theologian  on  the  most  practical  of  all  subjects.  "We 
agree  with  Dr.  Ker  in  the  opinion  which  he  has  expressed  that, 
on  the  subject  of  regeneration.  Dr.  Anderson's  work  has  no  rival. 

We  must  add  a  sentence  or  two  as  to  the  introductory  sketchi 
(by  which,  indeed,  the  value  of  the  book  has  been  greatly  enhanced), 
from  the  accomplished  pen  of  the  distinguished  minister  just  men- 
tioned. In  twenty  pages.  Dr.  Ker  has  succeeded  in  giving  his 
I'eaders,  eon  amorey  a  graphic  and  succinct  delineation  of  Dr.  Ander- 
son as  a  man,  a  minister,  a  platform  speaker^  and  an  author,  besides 
|)eautifully  epitomizing  the  contents  of  this  work  on  regeneration 
itself.  If  GilfiUan's  life  of  Anderson  be  compared  to  the  large  and 
valuable  oil  painting.  Dr.  Ker's  sketch  resembles  the  smaller  photo- 
glyph, which  is  not  only  the  more  portable,  but  perhaps  the  more 
striing  likeness  of  the  two.  No  one  could  have  performed  the  task 
assigned  him  better  than  Dr.  Ker;  for  besides  having  been  an 
a^bniring  co-presbyter  of  the  departed  divine,  he  sympathized  with 
Mm  in  his  large-hearted  philanthropy,  and  possesses  both  a  tongue 
and  a  pen  that  have  been  baptized,  like  Anderson's,  at  the  Pentecostal 
font  of  holy  eloquence  and  inspiration. 
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We  expressed  our  regret,  in  a  postscript  to  our  last  issue,  that 
we  had  forgotten,  ti]^  it  was  too  late,  to  insert  an  obituary 
notice  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  Bev.  David  Drummond  of 
Shotts,  which  had  taken  place  during  the  preceding  quarter. 

Of  a  truth  the  editor  of  the  Evangelical  Repository  should  not 
withhold  an  immortelle  from  the  grave  of  that  amiable,  able, 
and  diligent  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  for  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  volimiinous  and  acceptable  contributors  to  its  pages  since 
it  was  started,  twenty  years  ago.  His  own  tastes  led  our  late 
beloved  brother  to  take  pleasure  in  literary  labours,  and  most 
of  all  in  theological  and  exegetical  research.  The  numerous 
papers  which  have  appeared  in  this  magazine  with  the  well 
known  initials  D.D."  at  the  end  of  them,  each  and  all  con- 
veyed the  impression  that  their  writer  possessed  an  original 
mind,  as  well  as  a  pious  and  earnest  heart.  Even  although,  at 
first  blush,  some  of  his  speculations  might  be  thought  fanciful 
and  eccentric,  before  the  author  would  be  finished  with  his  rea- 
soning, the  reader  was  generally  convinced  that  he  had  got  a  most 
interesting  view  of  tru&  and  of  the  character  of  God  laid  before 
him,  if  not  the  very  one  taught  in  the  passage  imder  review. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Drummond  was  decidedly  above  the 
average,  invariably  interesting  his  audiences  and  riveting  their 
attention.  He  was  a  most  useful  co-worker  at  evangelistic 
services ;  and  many  have  preceded  him  to  the  world  of  light 
who  had  found  Christ  imder  his  clear  teaching  and  eaniest 
appeals.  We  have  already  noticed,  in  our  history  of  the 
Evangelical  Union,  that  Mr.  Drummond  was  the  first  pastor 
whom  Dr.  Morison  was  called  upon  to  ordain  after  his  own 
separation  from  the  Secession  Churcli. 

As  a  man,  Mr.  Drummond  was  singularly  characterized  by 
humility  of  mind  and  amiability  of  disposition.  Indeed,  if  he 
had  a  fault,  it  was  this,  that  his  childlike  modesty  kept  him 
often  from  asserting  his  own  rights,  and  taking  the  position  to 
which,  as  a  minister  of  Christ  and  a  man  of  original  mind,  he 
was  entitled. 

He  died  very  suddenly,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  Doubtless 
his  inquisitive  mind  is  now  rejoicing  in  the  full  light  that  has 
been  cast,  within  the  veil,  on  many  exalted  themes  which  had 
often  formed  the  subjects  of  his  eager  contemplation. 
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Aberdeen,  introduction  of  Evangelical 
Union  doctrines  into,  139 ;  forma- 
tion ot  St.  Paul  Street  Chnrch  at, 
140 ;  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Fergus 
Fergnson,  sen.,  at,  141. 

Alleghany  Mountains  described,  283. 

American  trip,  26,  73,  169,  264. 

Anderson,  late  Kev.  William,  LL.D., 
on  Conscience,  16  ;  on  the  Lord,  a 
shepherd,  157;  his  Regeneration^ 
299. 

Apostie's  Greed,  the,  287. 

A  priori  argument  for  the  being  of 
God,  235. 

Ardrossan  Congregational  Church,  cor- 
respondence witn,  7. 

Artides,  the  Thirty-Nine,  29a 

Athanasiorii  Creed,  the,  290. 

Atonement,  orthodox  view  of  nature 
of,  110  ;  objections  a^^ainst  it  an- 
swered, 115 ;  no  fictitiousness  in 
it,  116  ;  its  moral  influence  not  per- 
nicious, 116  ;  does  not  necessitate 
the  salvation  of  all,  117;  moral 
view  of,  246. 

Augsburg  Confession,  the,  291,  292. 

Awe,  our  feeling  of,  leadjB  up  to  God, 
237. 

Baltimore,  city  of,  266. 

Baptism  of  the  Holy  OJioat,  the,  232. 

Barnes,   the  Rev.  Alb^,  visit  to 

church  of,  187;  his  noble  stand  for 

truth,  188. 
Baxter,  Rev.  J.  C,  of  Dundee,  27 ; 

his  advice  to  Sunday-school  children 

at  Qneenstown,  28. 
Beauly,  our  sense  of,  leads  up  to 

God,  237. 

Beecher,  Rev.  Henry  Ward,  visit  to 
tiie  prayer-meeting  of,  in  Brooklyn, 
80 ;  nis  address  on  the  world's  sor- 
row, 82 ;  his  reply  to  a  question 
proposed,  84 ;  his  «after-plav,"  84  ; 
liis  baptismal  service,  8v;  his  ser- 
mon on  Sunday,  90. 


Belfast,  formation  of  Evangelical  Uuiou 
churches  at,  204. 

Bellshill  Congre^tional  Church,  cor- 
respondence with,  1. 

Bible,  unity  of  the,  119  ;  each  succes- 
sive part  of  the,  growing  out  of  its 
predecessor,  120 ;  does  not  teach 
science,  147. 

Boasting  excluded  by  faith,  not  by 
election,  6;  powerful  iUustrations 
of  the  same,  12. 

Bohemic  Confession,  the,  292. 

Bowman,  F.  H.,  Esq.,  his  song  in  the 
night,  148 ;  on  the  scientific  aspect 
of  prayer,  210. 

Bridgeton  Church,  correspondence  with, 
5;  declines  to  answer  questions  sent, 
5. 

Broad  Church  view  of  atonement,  246. 
Brougham,  Lord,  on  tiie  sin  of  having 

an  imperfectly  educated  conscience, 

22. 

Brooklyn,  ferry  between  New  York 
and,  78. 

Burning  Words,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage, 
150. 

Butler,  General,  at  Baltimore,  2G9  ;  at 
Washington,  276. 

Calculation  of  a  steamboat's  speed  at 
sea,  36. 

Calvin  both  to  be  blamed  and  com- 
mended for  the  burning  of  Servetus, 
21,23. 

Cambnslang  Church,  correspondence 
with,  4 ;  appeals  touchingly  to  the 
use  and  wont  of  Congregational 
churches,  5 ;  disowned,  but  ulti- 
mately received  again  by  the  Glas- 
gow Churches,  6. 

Carolina,  South,  mission  work  in,  84. 

Chorazin  and  Bethsaida|,  case  of— a 
proof  of  the  resistibility  of  divine 
grace,  2. 

Christ,  the  friend  of  the  working-man, 
40 ;  an  economist,  56 ;  posthumous 
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fame  of,  153 ;  his  inflaeuce  unri- 
valled, 155 ;  his  identification  and 
sympathy  with  man,  248. 

Christ^  work,  nature  of,  108 ;  two 
views  as  to  it,  109,  244 ;  attempt  to 
reconcile  them,  lOO. 

Christian  liberty,  a  plea  for,  90. 

Coleridge's  poetry,  devotion  of,  243. 

Complete  Triumph  of  Moral  Good  over 
Evil,  70. 

Conscience,  an  emotional  susceptibility, 
not  a  perceptive  power,  17  ;  an  of- 
fended, 18  ;  compared  with  anser, 
19  ;  how  appeased,  20 ;  relation  oe- 
tween  it  ana  morality,  21  ;  satified 
not  hy  ]^nanoe  but  oy  Christ,  25  ; 
wherein  its  hardening  consists,  25. 

Co-operative  societies  in  Germany,  53. 

Creeds — their  history,  287  ;  aigoment 
as  to  their  propriety  or  impropriety, 
294;  maintain  neither  purify  nor 
oneness  among  Christians,  297,  298. 

Craig,  the  late  Kev.  Daniel,  of  Hamil- 
ton, 72. 

Cuba,  life  on  board  the  steamship,  26, 

Darwin's  Ortgva  of  Spedes,  143;  dis- 
allows design,  194. 

Declaration  en  American  independence, 
184. 

Delaware,  crossing  of  the  river,  177. 
Depravity,  man's,  the  doctrine  of  the 

Old  Testament  as  well  as  of  the 

New,  124. 
Design,  argument  from,  for  the  being 

of  God,  236. 
Development  theory,  142. 
Devotional  feeling  in  man,  universal, 

216. 

Dmmmond,  Rev.  David,  obituary 
notice  of,  304. 

Duff,  dealings  with  Bev.  Archibald, 
on  Spirit's  work,  130. 

Dumb  Doy's,  the,  description  of  the 
difference  between  truth  and  false- 
hood, 28. 

Dundee,  formation  of  Evangelical 
Union  churches  in,  202. 

Economy,  true,  on  Scriptural  princi- 
ples, 45. 

Eainburgh,  formation  of  Brighton 
Street  Evangelical  Union  Church 
at,  133. 

Employers  and  employed,  46. 

Evangelical  Union,  origin  and  formation 
of,  1,  127,  202 ;  constitution  of  the 
annual  conference  of,  206 ;  attitude 
of,  towards  other  denominations, 
209. 

Evolution,  141 ;  and  God,  192. 


Expenditure  should  be  regulated  by- 
income,  45. 


Feeling,  our,  or  emotional  anscepti- 
bility,  proves  the  existence  of  God, 
226. 

Finney,  Rev.  Professor,  on  the  endue- 
ment  of  spiritual  power,  232. 

First  Cause,  ar^pment  in  favour  of, 
from  free-will  m  man,  227. 

Fisher  Folk,  the,  56  ;  their  dweUinga, 
60 ;  their  ''aliases,"  60 ;  their  sim- 
ple-hearted faith  in  God,  62. 

Force,  by  Rev.  Professor  Kiric,  70. 

Forres,  correspondence  with  Congren- 
tional  Church  at,  on  Spirit's  wonc» 
131. 

Fraserburgh,  division  in  Congrega- 
tional &urch  at,  on  SpiriVa  work. 
130. 

Free  Will,  208,  227. 
French  revolutionists,  atheism  of,  198. 
Fulton  Street  prayer  meetings,  the, 
169. 

Galloway,  Rev.  Nisbet,  refusal  to  or* 
dain,  on  account  ot  his  viewa  oo 
Spirit's  work,  131. 

Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  On  the 
Vatican  Decreeti,  151. 

Glasgow,  formation  of  Blaokfriara'^ 
Street  Evangelical  Union  Ghurdi 
at,  132 ;  Mr.  Ferffua  Ferguson,  jun., 
ordained  over  it,  133. 

(vod,  the  existence  o^  not  proved  in 
the  Bibleu  but  taken  for  granted, 
122 ;  declared  by  Evolntioniata  to 
be  absolutelv  inscrutable,  104. 

Grant,  President,  get  glimpae  of, 
278  ^  witticisms  on  his  name,  278. 

Guthne,  Rev.  John,  M.A.,  on  eivolu- 
tion,  148;  writes  draft  of  Evan* 
gelical  Union  doctrinal  declaration. 

Harper's  Ferry  on  the  PotonM  de- 
scribed, 282, 
Helvetic  Confession,  the,  292. 
Hogg,  the  late  Rev.  J.  D.,  of  Dalbeat- 

Holy  Spirit's  work,  a  real  work,  11 ; 
a  resistible  work,  2,  6^  11, 1^  13. 

Hotel  life  in  America,  179. 

Huxley,  Professor,  on  the  persisten- 
cy of  types,  196 ;  admits  a  kind  of 
design,  196 ;  but  no  des^er,  197. 

Lnmortali^,  man's,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  of  ilia 
New,  124. 

Independence  HallinPhiladelphia,  18lL 
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Intemperanoe  on  board  a  steaiiiboat, 
31 ;  at  Waahizigt(m,  280. 

James,  of  Binmaghani,  Rer.  Jolm 
Aii^^  on  reading  sermons,  64. 

Kirk,  Rev.  Professor,  on  Force^  70; 
ordained  at  Edinbuigh,  134. 

Liaboor  and  capital,  respective  claims 
of,  52. 

Laing,  Rev.  J.  Byres,  M.A.,  MJ)., 

correspondence   with,  on  Spirit's 

work,  129. 
Lamarck's  development  theory,  142. 
Lsmphiere,    Mr.,  the  originator  of 

Fmton  Street  prayer  meeting  in 

New  York,  170. 

MftcBobert,  Rev.  John,  and  the  Con- 
gregational  Chnrch  in  Cambiislang, 
4 ;  clear  though  simnle  in  style,  5  ; 
at  first  disowned,  out  aftorwards 
readmitted  by  the  Congregational 
Union,  6. 

&Iahaii,  Rev.  Asa,  D.D.,  on  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Holy  Ghost,  232. 

Manchester,  Harpnrhey,  formation  of 
£.17.  Church  at,  204. 

Manhattan  Island,  New  York  bnilt 
on,  41. 

Man's  yearnings  after  God,  215. 

Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  266. 

Mather,  Rev.  Peter,  anecdote  of, 
when  a  probationer,  7 ;  becomes  a 
Congrupitionalist,  7  ;  removes  from 
West  £lbride  to  Glasgow,  7  ;  leaves 
'  for  Ardrossan,  8 ;  sympathises  with 
Bev.  James  Moriaon,  8 ;  writes  to 
the  four  Glasgow  chnrches,  9 ;  his 
eloqnenoe  and  holy  indignation,  9 
sag.  ;  beoomea  editor  of  Chri^ian 
Wews,  16 ;  his  last  days,  la 

MdviUe,  Rev.  Henry,  settled  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  285. 

Mill,  John  Stuart^  low-pitched  religion 
of,  199. 

HonoDgahela  river,  285. 

Monro,  correspondence  with  Rev. 
Alex.,  on  Spirit's  work,  128. 

Morality,  no,  without  God,  239. 

Moher's  statistics  on  German  co-opera- 
tive societies,  53. 

Morison,  Rev.  Dr.,  removes  from  Kil- 
toamock  to  Glasgow,  205 ;  publishes 
▼arioos  works,  205. 

M^iead,  Mr.  Andrew,  of  Baltimore, 

Musical  instmments,  Scriptural,  259. 
^*ata^a  Uw  susceptible  of  modifi- 


cation at  the  hands  of  man, 
107. 

New  Testament  grows  out  of  the  Old 
Testament,  120. 

New  York,  first  day  in,  37 ;  harbour 
of,  37  ;  three  divisions  of,  38  ;  want 
of  cabs  in,  39;  want  of  cleanliness 
in,  40 ;  cars  and  omnibuses  in,  43 ; 
restaurants  in,  43;  visit  to  the 
Juvenile  Asylum  of,  75 ;  drive 
throud^  the  Central  Park  of,  76 ; 
Stock  Exchange  in,  85 ;  heat  in,  86  ; 
Drayer  meeting  in,  169 ;  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  in,  172  ; 
temperance  work  in,  173. 

Nicene  Creed,  the,  289. 

No  organ  in  man  or  instinct  without  its 
use,  217 ;  argument  for  the  real  exis- 
tence of  a  prayer-hearing  God  from 
this  fact,  218. 

Obituary  Notices,  72,  304. 

Old  Testament,  much  quoted  in  the 
New,  120 ;  teaches  substantially  the 
same  views  as  the  New  on  God,  man, 
and  immortality,  121  et  attq. 

Original  sin,  208. 

Paisley,    formation   of  Evangelical 

Union  Church  in,  203. 
Passover  lamb,  the,  a  type  of  Christ, 

114. 

Penn,  landing  of,  in  Pennsylvania, 
191 ;  his  treaty  with  Indians,  191. 

Perth,  formation  of  Evangelical  Union 
Church  in,  203. 

Philadelphia  described,  178,  et  seg. 

Pious  man,  the,  the  best  judge  as  to 
the  answering  of  grayer,  221. 

Plymouth  Breinrenmn  Unveiled  and 
Refuted,  230 ;  historv  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Brethren  and  their  tenets, 
231. 

Popery  leads  to  infidelit^r*  240. 

Posthumous  fame  of  Chnst,  tiie,  153. 

Praise- worship,  256  ;  its  outward  form, 
257 ;  its  inward  spirit,  261. 

Prayer,  thoughts  on,  98 ;  oonditionB 
as  to  answer  of,  99 ;  proposal  as  to  a 
sdentifio  test  of,  104^  210 ;  instance 
of  Moses  praying,  103 ;  instance  of 
Christ  praying,  104  ;  does  God  hear, 
211 ;  do  men  receive  answers  to, 
218;  is  it  consistent  with  God's 
unchanging  nature  to  answer,  224. 

Prayers  at  sea,  34. 

Princeton  College,  New  J'ersey,  176. 

Providential  deUverance,  instances  of^ 
57,  58. 

Queensto^n,  Sunday  at,  27* 
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Railway  can  in  America,  175. 

Ilavaillac,  the  papist,  how  both  to  be 
blamed  and  commended  for  the  as- 
sassination of  Henri  lY,  61,  53. 

Refage,  cities  of,  tvpes  of  Christ,  114. 

Regeneration,  not  before,  bat  by  faith, 
1,  136,  137 ;  Dr.  William  Anderson 
on,  299. 

Reid,  Rey.  Dr.  William,  on  the  Ply- 
mouth Brethren,  230. 

Relief  churches,  two,  join  the  Evan- 
ffelicai  Union,  206. 

Religion  and  science  not  really  opposed, 
145. 

Reminiscences  of  b^-gone  days,  56. 
Resistibility  of  divine  grace,  2,  6,  11 
et  aeq, 

Richter,  Jean  Paul,  on  "No  God," 
197. 

Righteousness,  imputed,  113;  Mauri- 
tian view  of,  250. 

Sabbath-day  on  board  the  steamship 
Cuba,  34. 

Salvation  by  grace — ^the  doctrine  of  the 

Old  Testament,  as  weU  as  of  the 

New,  125. 
Sandyhook,  regret  at  not  seeing,  37 ; 

origin  of  the  word,  37. 
"  Satan  hindered  us,"  65. 
Science^  Theology,  and  Beligion,  by 

Rev.  A.  Anderson,  M.A.,  69. 
Scott,  Rev.  William,  called  in  question 

for  his  views  on  Regeneration,  135, 

136. 

Sea-sickness  described,  29,  30. 

Scries,  an  eternal,  absurd,  234. 

Sermons — should  they  be  read  or 
spoken?  64. 

Shelley's  scepticism,  243.. 

Shepherd,  the  Lord  a,  157. 

Simpson,  Rev.  Robert,  and  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Bridgeton,  3. 

Sommerville,  Mrs.,  her  Physical 
Sciences,  241 ;  her  childlike  faith  in 
God,  242. 

Song  in  the  night,  a,  148. 

Sorrow  of  the  world,  the,  demands  a 
comforting  God,  82. 

Speechlessness  of  the  unsaved,  the,  15. 

Spike  Island,  the  prisoners  of,  27. 

Spiritual  children,  joy  over,  270. 

Strike  in  Pennsylvama,  54. 

Strikes,  foUy  of,  52. 

Swing,  Rev.  Professor,  of  Chicago,  91. 

Syml^l,  origin  of  the  word,  288. 


Synei^gism,  or  concurrence  of  tbe 
divine  and  human  agencies,  206i. 

Talmage^  Rev.  Dr.,  of  Brooklyn,  a 
visit  to  the  tabemade  of,  94  ;  aennon 
preached  by,  95  ;  remarkable  after 
meeting "  conducted  by,  96 ;  his 
Burning  Wordst  150 ;  history  of  his 
life,  151. 

Telegraphic  code,  the,  described,  44. 

Temperance  in  New  York,  173 ;  meet- 
ing in  Steinway  Hall,  174  ;  need  of, 
by  educated  men,  280. 

Theology  of  the  smoking  room,  the, 
32. 

Thinking,  our  power  of,  proves  th« 

existence  of  God,  233. 
Timothy  1,  ii,  15,  exposition  of,  163. 
Tomline,  Bishop,  and  creeds,  294. 
Trent,  the  council  of,  291. 
Trini^,  doctrine  of  tiie, — ^taught  alike 

in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  122. 
Tyndall,  Professor, — his  address  ai 

Belfast,    141 ;   makes  subsequent 

explanation,  192. 

Unity  of  Revelation,  thoughts  on,  119. 
Universalism,    Calvinism    and  Ar- 

miniamsm  both  accepted  by,  71  ; 

warning  to  the  impenitent  taken 

away  by,  71. 

Vatican  Decrees,  the,  151. 
Voltaire  on  the  necessity  of  6nding 
out  a  God,  201. 

Washington,  city  of,  272  ;  Cafntol  r.t, 
273  ;  houses  oi  the  Senate  and  of  the 
Representatives  at,  276. 

Westniils,  correspondence  with  Con- 
|;regational  Church  at,  128. 

Willing,  our  power  of,  proves  the  exis- 
tence of  God,  239. 

Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  the, 
243. 

Woodside,  correspondence  with  Con- 
gregational Church  at,  128. 

Wordsworth  on  providing  for  the 
future,  51. 

Work,  Christian,  not  lost,  that  does 
not  at  first  bear  friiit,  66. 

Youghiogheny  river,  the,  285. 

Zwinglians,  or  Reformed  party,  the. 
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SYSTEMATICALLY  SKETCHED. 

To  begin  with  the  Historical  part  of  my  task,  the  Apostolical 
Fathers  are  here  a  blank.  They  speak  of  Christ  as  we  should 
expect  of  them ;  but  they  were  long  dead  before  the  Christo- 
logical  era  began.  For  ousia,  homoousia,  or  even  hypoataais, 
and  other  such  theological  terms,  you  will  search  their  writings 
in  vain.  Already,  indeed,  heresies  were  springing  up  rank  and 
rapid — ^Ebionism,  Gnosticism,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  These  last 
grew  on  the  sap  of  Oriental  philosophisms  that  dealt  largely  in 
the  pravity  of  matter  and  emanations,  and  led  them,  accord- 
ingly, to  credit  Christ  with  only  a  phantom  humanity ;  hence 
one  of  their  names,  Docetce,  or  Seemingists.  That  limbo  we 
shall  entirely  skip,  with  the  one  remark,  that  a  savour  of 
these  emanational  notions  may  be  traced  very  sensibly  down, 
and  seems  to  have  had  no  small  influence  in  generating  Arian- 
ism.  Ideas  are  found  floating  in  solution  among  the  ante- 
Nicene  Fathers,  which  Arius  did  little  more  than  precipitate 
and  crystallize.  He  felt  driven  to  propound  that  "  there  was  a 
time  when  the  Son  was  not "  irorc,  ore  ovk  rjv  6  vlos).  How 
the  war  went  on  between  him  and  his  Bishop,  Alexander, 
from  sjmod  to  synod,  till  it  surged  at  length  into  the  first 
and  most  influential  of  the  General  Coimcils,  that  of  Nicsea, 
in  A.D.  325;  and  how  it  overflowed  into  subsequent  synods, 
and  over  multitudinous  peoples,  rude  races,  long  years,  and 
hroad  lands,  behold,  stands  it  not  written  in  sundry  and 
copious  records,  and  very  notably  in  the  pictorial  pages  of 
Dean  Stanley's  History  of  the  Eastern  Church  f  Than  this 
l^t,  Carlyle's  Procession  of  the  States  General,  and  other 
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tableaux  of  the  French  Revolution,  though  in  a  higher 
strain  of  genius,  are  hardly  more  graphic. 

The  whole  air  had  become  polemicidly  electric  The  ram- 
pant theological  discussions  had  come  to  overflow  into  public 
life.  The^r  were  parodied  in  the  pagan  theatres.  Collisions 
occurred,  in  which  the  Emperor's  statues  were  sometimes 
broken  in  the  public  squares.  The  streets,  the  very  shops 
rang  with  the  Arian  dispute.  According  to  an  ancient  writer, 
the  question,  "  How  many  oboli  ? "  was  apt  to  be  answered  at 
the  mart,  by  hard  positions  on  generated  and  ungenerated 
being.  The  Question,  "What  is  wie  price  of  bread?"  might 
elicit  for  reply,  "The  Son  is  subordinate  to  the^ Father." 
Inquire  if  the  bath  is  ready,  and  the  probable  answer  will  he 
"  The  Son  arose  out  of  nothing." 

The  wild  tumult  has  now  determined  its  course  into  the 
General  Council ;  and  many  and  various  are  the  elements  that 
have  there  congregated.  Maimed  martjnrs  were  there-^me 
with  one  eye  scooped  out  by  the  sword  point — venerahle 
relics  of  the  last  and  worst  of  the  imperial  pagan  persecutions. 
Presiding  over  the  Council,  and  onen  striving  to  keep  it 
calm — a  strong,  stalwart  figure,  with  leonine  glance— was 
the  Emperor  Constantine.  There  stood  Arius,  a  man  described 
as  being  tall  and  originally  handsome,  and  of  gentle  spirit 
(reminding  us  in  figure  of  our  own  George  Wishart),  but  now, 
as  the  result  of  ascetic  habit,  and  transfixed  with  care,  gaont, 
lank,  and  haggard,  with  shaggy,  unkempt  locks,  and  sad 
earnest  looks.  And  there,  too,  might  be  seen  his  great  op- 
ponent— not  among  the  prelates,  nor  in  stature  a  Saul,  but 
in  the  form  of  that  young  and  lowly  deacon  of  twenty-five 
years  of  age — ^a  man  of  shght  and  diminutive  figure,  hat  of 
collected  mien  and  massive  brain,  the  master-spirit  there, 
who  triumphed,  but  only  to  be  afterwards  beaten,  and  again 
to  triumph,  and  again  to  be  beaten  and  banished,  and  to  beat 
in  the  end,  the  fether  of  theology,  and  the  hero  of  the  well- 
known  phrase,  "Athanasius  against  the  world."  TheNicene 
decision,  declaring  the  Sou  to  be  "  Only  Begotten,  of  the  Sub- 
stance of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Very  God 
of  Very  Gk)d,  begotten,  not  made,"  and  so  on,  in  painful  itera- 
tion, ending  in  a  forked  anathema,  proved,  as  all  such  things 
are  apt  to  prove,  no  pacification,  but  rather  a  firesh  gage 
of  battle.  Arius,  thinks  Neander,  lacked  breadth  and  intui- 
tion, and  was  too  much  the  thrall  of  contracted,  forms  of  the 
imderstanding.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  inflexibly  consistent 
to  the  last.  In  debate,  his  veins  would  swell  and  his  limbs 
shake  —  prophetic  of  his  final  break-down.  Yet  he  lived 
seventy  weary  years,  and  died,  ten  years  after  the  Council 
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of  Nice,  a  sadden  and  painful  death,  on  the  very  day  when 
he  was  to  be  received  back  in  triumph  at  Constantinople. 
A  manifest  judgment  of  God !  exclaimed  his  opponents,  for 
which  Bishop  Alexander,  his  old  opponent,  had  the  barbarity 
and  indecency  to  give  public  thanks  to  God  in  the  church. 
Bad  as  all  this  was,  tnere  was  excitement  to  palliate  it; 
but,  that  modem  writers  should  echo  it,  is  simply  and  in- 
sufferably abominable.  As  respects  Athanasius,  after  five 
expulsions,  comprising  twenty-five  years  in  exUe,  and  half 
a  century  of  tumultuous  troubles,  he  died  long  after,  at  the 
age  of  fourscore. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  Nicene  Council.  It  created  far 
more  strife  than  it  allayed.  "Certain  it  is,"  says  Principal 
Campbell,  "that  no  party  was  ever  convinced  of  its  errors 
ty  the  decision  of  a  council."  Carlyle,  speaking  of  one  of 
them,  sardonically  calls  it  a  "Sanhedrim  of  the  Universe" 
— ^"a  solemnly  distilled  elixir  of  what  pious  intellect  and 
valour  could  be  scraped  together  in  the  world."  There  were 
too  often  present  on  these  occasions  other  varieties  of  "  scrap- 
ings." And  yet,  to  the  honour  of  this  first  council  be  it  said, 
that  the  appeal  was  to  Scripture,  not  to  formularies.  Hence, 
ultimately,  it  has  proved  of  councils  by  far  the  most  influential. 
This  first  and  best  of  the  seven  (Ecumenical  Councils  was  occu- 
pied with  the  loftiest  of  all  themes  in  theology ;  the  seventh 
and  last — ^less  suggestive  of  sevenfold  perfection  than  of  seven- 
fold possession — sanctioned  image-worship ;  so  steady  was  the 
descent.  Scenes  were  enacted  at  some  of  those  synods  and 
councils  which  provoked  from  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  an  epigram 
of  which  let  posterity,  if  it  likes,  accept  at  these  homely  hands 
the  following  very  literal  translation : — 


I  deem  it  unfit 
In  a^ods  to  sit 
Of  cranes  and  of  geese  in  full  gabble ; 
Where  tumult  and  strife 
And  scandals  are  rife, — 
All  dragged  to  the  light  by  a  rabble. 


The  seven  (Ecumenical  Councils  were  all  Greek,  and  re- 
flected the  subtleties  of  Grecian  thought.  The  torrents  of 
controversy  that  surged  into  and  around  them,  all  ran  hissing 
hot  into  Greek  moulds,  and  hardened  into  Greek  forms. 
Compulsory  Catholicism,  we  only  too  well  know,  is  the  ulti- 
mate and  double-distilled  essence  of  all  sectarianism.  And 
yet  some  of  these  councils  had  good  results.  The  first  two 
dealt  with  points  rather  pertaining  to  the  Trinity ;  the  next 


seven  were  not  (Ecumenical,  though  Rome  parades  them 


Those  that  followed  the  first 
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as  such.  The  last,  that  of  1870,  is  still  fresh  in  our  minds, 
when  the  gowned  fates  flew  Romeward  to  check  and  chastise 
Universal  Progress  in  dog-latin  dogmas  which  Cardinal  Man- 
ning says  are  to  "  become  the  rule  and  law  of  the  intellectual 
belief  ^of  man,"  and  which,  more  than  ever  had  been  done 
before,  vindicate  and  verify  the  punning  poet  s  definition  of 
"  dogmatism  "  as  "  puppyism  grown  to  maturity."  The  force 
of  malediction  could  no  farflner  go.  Old  Renulphus's  full- 
vialed  curse  was  nothing  to  it.  That  cursed  in  detail  all  the 
members  and  organs  of  a  single  human  body ;  but  this  cursed 
wholesale — this  "  swoor  at  lairge," 

^  It  cursed  us  in  aitting,  in  standing,  in  lying, 
It  cursed  us  in  walking,  in  riding,  in  flying, 
It  ciu^ed  us  in  living,  it  cursed  us  in  dying. 
Never  was  heard  such  a  terrible  curse. 
But  what  gave  rise 
To  no  little  surprise, 
Nobody  seemed  one  penny  the  worse.*' 

But  I  recall  myself.  I  have  been  snared  thus  far  into  the 
councilsy  because  the  old  Cliristological  controversies  culmi- 
nated there.  Stanley  calls  these  General  Ck>uncils  "the  pitched 
battles  of  ecclesiastical  histoiy."  I  now  dismiss  them,  and 
hasten  just  to  notice  the  chief  views  of  Christ's  person  on 
which  they  successively  pronounced. 

First  comes  Apollinaris,  Bishop  of  Laodicea,  some  time  after 
the  Council  of  Nice.  He  was  the  first,  says  Domer,  who  b^an 
to  elaborate  the  Trinitarian  result  of  that  synod  Christo- 
logically.  In  his  recoil  from  Arius,  and  unable  to  see  how 
two  thinking  and  willing  natures  could  be  in  one — deeming 
that  either  tne  human  must  be  virtually  all,  or  the  divine 
must  be  all — ^he  cut  the  knot  by  assigning  to  Christ's 
humanity  only  the  psuche  or  sentient  soul,  and  making 
the  Logos  or  divinity  to  be,  instead  of  the  nous  or  pneuma, 
the  rational  soul.  His  views,  from  their  plausibility,  and 
his  high  character,  gained  much  attention;  but  they  were 
condemned  by  the  second  (Ecumenical  Council,  at  Constan- 
tinople, in  381. 

Nestorius,  in  his  revolt  against  the  phrase  "Theotokos!^ 
"mother  of  God,"  now  coming  into  use  (for  which  he  in- 
sisted in  substituting  " Christotokos,"  "mother  of  Christ"), 
bounded  to  the  other  extreme.  He  made  the  union  of  the 
two  natures  in  Christ  to  be,  not  personal  but  merely  moral— 
the  Logos  inhabiting  his  perfect  humanity  as  a  temple.  He 
was  condemned  in  his  absence,  and  thus  far  unjustly,  by 
the  third  General  Council,  at  Ephesus,  in  431. 
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Eutyches,  an  old  monk  of  seventy,  by  way  of  rebound  from 
Nestorianiam,  taught  a  sort  of  fusion  of  the  two  natures^ 
and  thereby  stirred  up  the  tedious  and  interminable  Antiochian 
controversies,  which  darkened  the  air  with  high-flying  specu- 
lations, and  laid  many  a  baffled  and  broken-winged  thinker 
sprawling  on  the  ground.  These  controversies  were  repre- 
sented by  the  Monophysites  (or  One-naturists),  the  Mono- 
thelites  (or  One-willites),  and  others,  "whereof  here  needs 
no  account,"  as  Milton  would  say.  Eutyches  was  condemned 
by  the  fourth  General  Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  451,  in  a 
deliverance  which  very  much  determined  the  doctrine  of 
Chiist's  Person,  in  the  form  that  has  since  found  general 
acceptance  throughout  all  sections  of  the  Christian  Church. 

There  is  no  need  to  follow  the  oscillations  of  Christological 
thought  farther  down,  especially  through  the  Middle  Ages, 
where,  beyond  subtle  scholasticizings  on  the  received  tenets, 
seven  centuries  are  very  much  a  blank.  At  the  Reformation 
it  became  implicated  in  the  great  Sacramentarian  Controversy, 
which  parted  Luther  and  Zwingli,  and  rent  Protestantism  into 
the  Evangelical  and  the  Reformed.  The  former,  headed  by 
Luther,  held  that,  between  the  two  naturesthere  was  a  reciprocal 
communication  of  attributes,  and  that,  in  the  words  of  Luther, 
they  "could  not  otherwise  be  joined  in  one  person."  By 
virtue  of  this  assumption,  omnipresence  was  asserted  for  the 
humanity,  and  the  consubstantiation  dogma  was  thereby  sub- 
served. This  they  named  the  *' Communicatio  Idiomatum," 
fusing  into  one  the  two  ancient  formulas  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
iSiwfiaTwv  Koivm'ia,  and  "  communicatio  proprietatum ; "  but  in  a 


justly  charges  Protestantism  with  "the  defect,  that  it 
did  not  enter  upon  a  revision  of  tlie  modus  of  com- 
munication of  the  two  natures,  as  it  was  conceived  by 
the  ancient  Church."  The  Reformed  Church,  headed  by 
Zwingli,  however,  really  did  this  when  they  utterly  denied 
the  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  held  the  distinctness  of  the 
two  natures,  while  also  holding  the  personal  union.  Pope, 
who  seems  throughout  to  be  haunted  oy  a  nightmare  phobia 
of  Nestorianism,  denies  that  Zwingli  is  "faithful  to  the  record" 
any  more  than  Luther  {Person  of  Christ,  p.  28);  but  he 
gives  no  evidence  of  this.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  Zwingli 
and  the  Reformed  held  the  ancient  truth  against  a  Lutheran 
error  which  equally  outraged  philosophy  and  common  sense, 
and  sowed  the  seed  of  many  modem  German  Christological 
monstrosities.  This  hard  Lutheran  dogma  was  never  without 
protest  even  in  the  heart  of  the  Luwieran  Chui'ch ;  in  the 
bosom  of  which  there  exists  to  this  day  a  section  who  avow 


new  and  wrong  sense.  Schenkel 
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themselves  Calvinistic,  so  far  as  the  Sacramentarian  qaestion 
is  concerned. 

Passing  the  Neo-Arian,  Socinian,  Swedenborgian,  Unitarian, 
and  other  modem  varieties,  we  shall  bring  this  sketbh  to  a 
close  by  a  glance  at  some  prominent  features  of  Continental 
Christological  speculation  in  these  days. 

German  philosophy,  from  Kant  downward,  yoked  Christology 
to  its  car,  with  the  good  result,  it  is  true,  of  snatching  it  from 
the  low  dead  Deism  of  the  last  century,  but  at  the  expense 
of  transfiguring  and  transmogrifying  it  beyond  all  power 
of  plain  Christian  optics  to  recognize.  The  old  charges  of 
imposture  against  tne  Bible  these  sages  disdained.  They 
could  reverence  the  Bible ;  but  textual  trammels  were  no  more 
to  them  than  the  thread-net  to  Sampson :  they  walked  their 
sublime  ways  and  trod  their  high  places,  with  that  ruptured 
web  of  textuality  hanging  as  light  as  gossamer  from  their 
Olympian  locks.  What  their  philosophy  mi^ht  have  to  say 
of  the  divine -human,  that  they  maide  Chnstology  to  say. 
Schleiermacher  recalled  it  a  long  way  back  towards  its  own 
proper  ideal.  The  personal  union,  indeed,  he  held  not ;  but  he 
was  strong,  and  as  devout  and  fervid  as  strong,  on  the  Ood- 
consciousness  of  Christ,  almost  to  the  merging  of  his  human 
personality,  and  in  his  representative  character  as  a  new  life- 
root  for  the  race.  Frederick  Maurice  in  England  seemed  in 
many  things  his  prophet. 

Unitarianism,  in  its  conscious  dearth  of  creed,  contrives 
to  twist  for  itself,  out  of  these  German  rainbows,  a  certain 
nimbus  of  hazy  glory ;  as  may  be  read  in  the  parti-coloured 
humanitarianisms  of  the  Old  England  and  the  New. 

In  Germany,  among  Lutheran  divines,  embracing  great  and 
well  known  names,  a  strange  phase  of  Christology  has  for  some 
time  been  in  vogue — ^that  known  as  Depotentiation.  The 
Logos,  it  seems,  so  emptied  himself  at  the  incarnation  as  to 
surrender  his  self-conscious  being  in  some  sense  and  way  that 
recalls  the  Patripassianism,  and  kindred  isms,  of  the  ancient 
time.  Through  all  its  varieties  it  assigns  to  Christ  but  the  one 
nature,  and  thus  threatens  to  cause  Apollirianism,  Eutychian- 
ism,  and  Monophysism,  to  start  and  look  up  inquisitively 
out  of  their  graves.  It  has  been  well  felled  by  Lutheran 
divines  of  the  more  evangelical  type,  especially  by  Domer 
in  his  great  work.  These,  however,  Pope  thinks,  are  sure 
to  carry  themselves  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  onset  to 
the  opposite  or  Nestorian  extreme.  The  necessity  for  this  we 
fail  to  see.  History,  it  is  true,  shows  a  line  of  rebounds  from 
extreme  to  extreme.  But  if  the  truth  in  the  present  case  docs 
lie  in  the  middle,  in  a  duality  that  is  not  bi-personal,  in  a  unity 
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ihafc  is  not  Monophysite,  poor  human  nature  must  learn  to 
steady  herself  as  best  she  may,  and  bring  her  needle  to  rest  at 
the  true  polar  point. 

From  the  Historical  let  us  now  pass  to  the  Systematic 
view;  in  the  light  of  which  the  foregoing  and  other  varieties 
may  the  more  clearly  be  seen  at  their  respective  angles  of 
deviation. 

ff  a  worshipper  of  old  felt  awe-struck  in  view  of  the  sacred 
pile  whose  gilded  minarets  crested  the  summits  of  Moriah, 
what  ought  to  be  our  emotions  now?  A  greater  than 
Solomon's  temple  is  here.  If,  while  beholding  the  man,  we 
fail  to  behold  ^o  the  God,  we  miss  all  that  is  grand  and  vital 
in  Christianity.  Here  lies  "the  first  philosophy"  of  all 
religion — the  union  of  the  divi/ae  and  the  human  ;  and  that 
too  embodied,  not  in  a  doctrine  merely,  but  in  a  person,  in 
a  seat,  and  centre,  and  source  of  life.  The  realization  of 
this  has  been  the  real  aim  of  all  religion  in  every  age. 

To  begin  with  the  Gentiles,  we  find  the  two  great  divisions 
under  which  they  may  be  ranged,  pursuing  this  aim  from 
opposite  points.  The  starting  point  of  the  Greeks,  and 
western  nations,  was  the  human,  rising  towards,  and  teimin- 
ating  in  the  divine,  either  by  apotheosis,  as  in  the  case  of  their 
heroes  and  demigods,  or  by  absorption,  as  in  the  Platonic  and 
other  philosophies.  But  of  the  union,  and  harmony,  and 
yet  distinctness  of  the  two  natures,  they  had  no  definite 
conceptions.  The  idea  of  the  one,  personal,  and  infinite  God, 
at  once  distinct  from  his  creatures,  and  yet  such  that  "  in 
him  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being,"  they  never  clearly 
attained.  They  were  never  fully  emancipated  from  the 
enslaving  influence  of  Pantheism;  and,  therefore,  had  no 
basis  for  right  conceptions  as  to  the  moral  harmony  and 
intimate  union  of  the  human  and  the  divine.  They  either 
stopped  short  of  the  divvne  among  a  rout  of  inferior  Gods; 
or  if  they  soared  beyond,  they  lost  themselves  in  the  universal 
suhstaTice* 

The  Orientals,  on  the  other  hand,  took,  as  their  starting- 
pomt,  the  divine,  and  thence  descended  to  the  human.  Vishnu, 
the  second  person  of  their  trinity,  becomes  man ;  but  all  is 
confusion.  The  natures  are  blended,  and  the  union,  such  as  it 
is,  is  but  temporary.  The  supposed  essential  pravity  of  matter 
adds  to  the  confusion,  and  so  mixes  up  the  natural  and  the 

Among  the  Greeks  we  find  men  deified  :  among  the  Bomans,  gods 
nmnauzed.  The  Bomans  had  a  spirit  too  serious,  and  au  imagination 
^  poor,  to  be  successful  mythologers." — Professor  Seele/s  Livy,  books 
A-X,  39. 
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moi*al,  that  their  religion  runs  a  ceaseless  round  between 
Pantheism  and  Materialism — ^as  may  be  seen  exemplified  ia 
the  Buddhism  of  the  present  day.  The  source  of  failure  in  all 
these  cases  is  the  want  of  clear  and  distinct  conceptions  of  the 
personality  of  God,  and  of  the  true  nature  and  gi-ound  of 
morality  and  accountability. 

The  Jews,  on  the  contrary,  had  both  these  truths  clearly 
unfolded  to  them  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 
There  God  appears  at  once  in  nis  complete  distinctness  from 
man,  and  as  glorious  in  holiness.  A  basis  was  thus  laid  for 
the  union  of  the  human  and  the  divine — ^though  this  union, 
as  conceived  by  the  Jews,  was  simply  moral.  The  perfection 
of  it  in  the  hypostatical,  though  -wrapped  up  in  predictions 
and  to  an  amazing  extent  anticipated  by  Jewish  writers 
towards  the  time  of  Christ  (as  may  be  seen  in  Philo  and  the 
Targumists),  was  never  clearly  or  steadily  grasped. 

This  attainment  was  reserved  for  Chnstiamty  as  its  distin- 
guishing glory.  The  fact  of  the  Incarnation  furnished  the 
world  with  the  grand  idea  at  length,  and  completely  developed 
and  realized.  It  is  fully  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
may  be  seen  in  its  highest  type  in  the  writings  of  John,  who,  as 
ho  lay  on  his  Masters  bosom,  seemed  to  have  had  a  peculiarly 
deep  insight  into  his  loveliness  and  glory. 

Though  this  august  truth  was  fully  exhibited  in  Scripture, 
and  universally  received  by  the  Primitive  Church,  it  was  not 
till  some  centuries  later  that  it  was  comprehensively  worked 
out  J ew  and  Greek,  from  different  stand-points,  met  in  Christ 
in  a  vital  union,  and  saw  in  him  both  the  human  and  the  divine. 
This  was  the  principle  of  their  harmony.  But  their  different 
trainings  tinged  ana  qualified  their  conceptions,  ^is  accounts 
for  the  subsequent  controversies,  which  many  deplore,  but 
which  were  gloriously  overruled  for  signal  good  to  the  Church. 
The  controversies  related  to  every  aspect  of  the  great  doctrine 
— ^to  our  Saviour's  humanity,  which  the  Gnostics  denied,  and 
in  effect,  though  unintentionally,  the  Apollinarians  also;  to  his 
divinity,  which  the  Ebionites  denied,  and  which  the  system  of 
Arius  vitally  assailed;  and  finally,  to  the  union  of  the  two  natures 
in  one  personality,  from  the  extreme  views  on  the  one  side  pro- 
pounded by  Nestorius,  to  the  views  no  less  extreme  that  were 
propounded  by  the  Monophysites  and  Monothelites  on  the 
other.  These  questions  wei'e  thoroughly  sifted.  In  the  provi- 
dence of  God  men  were  raised  up  and  adapted  to  the  emer- 
gency. Eminent  among  these  was  Athanasius.  By  the 
influence  of  such  the  Scripture  truth  waa  elaborated  with 
amazing  clearness  and  distinctness,  and  preserved  to  the  Church 
Catholic  through  the  influence  of  the  (Ecumenical  Councils. 
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This  is  a  matter  of  devout  gratitude,  for  the  subject  is  one 
on  whom  even  angels  might  "  tremble  as  they  gaze/'  and  in 
reference  to  which — ^as  the  germ  of  the  Christian  salvation — 
we  ought  ever  to  feel  that  we  are  on  "  holy  ground." 

In  this  spirit,  let  us  now  proceed  to  present  a  brief  summary 
of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  theanthropic  person  of  Jesus. 

I.  Our  first  proposition  is,  that  Christ  is  truly  man.  As 
opposed  to  all  forms  of  Gnosticism,  he  had  a  true  body.  This  is 

E roved  by  all  the  facts  of  the  Saviour's  history.  He  was  born, 
ved,  grew,  walked,  conversed,  ate,  drank,  slept,  suflFered,  agon- 
ized, perspired,  was  nailed  and  pierced,  bled,  groaned,  and  died, 
was  consigned  to  the  grave — and  all  this  like  other  men.  It  is 
further  proved  by  the  express  mention  of  his  body,  as  in  John 
ii,  21,  "  the  temple  of  his  body  " ;  Heb.  x,  5,    a  body  hast  thou 

f)repared  me";  John  xx,  12,  "where  the  body  of  Jesus  had 
ain."  It  is  proved  by  the  express  testimony  of  Jesus  himself, 
Luke  xxiv,  39,  "  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I 
myself:  handle  me  and  see;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones 
as  ye  see  me  have  " ;  John  xx,  20,  27,  "  And  when  he  had  so 
said,  he  showed  unto  them  his  hands  and  his  side.  Then  were 
the  disciples  glad  when  they  saw  the  Lord,"  **  Then  saith  he  to 
Thomas,  Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  my  hands ;  and 
reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side :  and  be  not 
faithless,  but  believing."  It  is  proved  by  the  positive  testi- 
mony of  the  Apostle  John,  with  direct  and  specific  reference  to 
the  Gnostic  heresy  which  denied  it ;  1  John  i,  1,  "  That  which 
was  from  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have 
Jieen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  oui  hands 
have  handled,  of  the  Word  of  life  "  ;  iv,  3,  "  And  eveiy  spirit 
that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  not 
of  God  :  and  this  is  that  spirit  of  antichrist,"  &c. 

Again,  as  opposed  to  all  Arianism  and  Apollinaiianism,  Jesus 
had  a  rational  human  soul.  This  is  proved  by  the  ascription 
to  Christ  of  a  human  nature,  and,  therefore,  inclusively,  of  a 
rational  soul  as  its  principal  pai*t.  It  speaks  of  him  as 
"  the  man  Christ  Jesus  " ;  "  the  man  of  sorrows  "  ;  "  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God."  See  1  Tim.  ii,  5;  Isaiah 
liii,  3 ;  Acte  ii,  22,  with  all  the  passages,  and  they  are  very 
many,  in  which  he  designates  himself  "  Son  of  man."  The 
soul  is  our  nobler  part,  the  seat  of  personal  identity,  and  hence 
exists  in  continued  personality  after  the  body  has  mouldered 
into  dust.  To  ascribe  to  Clirist,  then,  only  a  human  body, 
enerpzed  by  his  divinity,  is  to  deny  his  humanity ;  for  a 
puppet  moved  by  springs  were  as  ti-uly  a  man  as  could 
be  a  human  body  without  a  soul,  and  propelled  by  some 
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power  extraneous  to  itself.   Further,  Scripture  makes  express 
reference  to  Christ's  soul — "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in 
hell";  '*  Thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin";  "  He  shall 
see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul"  ;  "He  hath  poured  out  his  soul 
unto  death";  "My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death"; 
"  Now  is  my  soul  troubled,  and  what  shall  I  say  ? "  Psalm 
xvi,  10;  Isaiah  liii,  10-12;  Matt,  xxvi,  38;  John  xii,  27. 
It  attributes  also  to  Jesus  emotions  peculiar  to  the  soul,  and 
which  could  not  be  affirmed  either  of  divinity  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  a  mere  body  or  animal  soul  {^xn)  on  the  other — ^such  as 
mental  trouble  and  fear,  grief,  sorrow,  and  agony,  as  in  these 
places  just  cited,  and  in  many  more  to  the  same  effect,  that 
describe  him  as  "in  an  agony,"  as  "sore  amazed  and  very 
heavy,"  as  "  oppressed  and  afflicted,"  as  "  bearing  our  griefe  and 
carrying  our  sorrows,"  as,  in  brief,  and  with  compendious 
emphasis,  "  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.*'  It 
represents  Jesus  as  having  been  tempted  in  all  respects  such 
as  we  are,  sin  excepted.     Matt,  iv,  1,  "Then  was  Jesus 
led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted 
of  the  devil";  Heb.  ii,  18,  "For  in  that  he  himself  hath 
suffered,  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succour  them  that 
are  tempted " ;  iv,  15,  "  For  we  have  not  an  high  priest 
which  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ; 
but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without 
sin."    But  thus  tempted  he  could  not  be  in  his  body, 
nor  in  his  mere  sentient  principle,  for  neither  being  moral, 
these  are  not  fit  subjects  for  temptation;  nor  could  he  be 
tempted  in  his  divinity,  for  in  this  sense  "  God  cannot  be 
tempted."    Finally,  Scripture  ascribes  to  Jesus  progressive 
mental  development.   In  Luke  ii,  52,  we  find  him,  with  this 
aim,  "  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  both  hearing  them 
and  asking  them  questions  " ;  and  in  verses  46,  47  of  the  same 
chapter  we  read  that  he  "  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature  " — 
a  declaration  which  attributes  human  limitation  and  progres- 
sion to  him  alike  in  wisdom  and  in  stature,  which  on  the  same 
principle  affirms  "growth"  of  his  body  and  of  his  mind.  In  like 
maimer,  we  find  ignorance  in  certain  points  ascribed  to  Jesus, 
which  implies  a  limitation  of  knowledge  and  of  faculties.  See 
Mark  xiii,  32,  "  But  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no 
man,  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son^ 
but  the  Father"  ;  Matt,  xxvi,  38-42,  " Then  saith  he  unto  them, 
My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death:  tany  ye 
here,  and  watch  with  me.   And  he  went  a  little  farther,  and 
fell  on  his  face,  and  prayed,  saying,  0  my  Father,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me :  nevertheless  not  as  I  will, 
but  as  thou  wilt.    Ancl  he  cometh  unto  the  disciples,  and 
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findeth  them  asleep,  and  saith  unto  Peter,  What !  could  ye  not 
watch  with  me  one  hour  ?  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not 
into  temptation :  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is- 
weak.  He  went  away  again  the  second  time,  and  prayed, 
saying,  O  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me,, 
except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done."  It  is  thus  abundantly 
evident  from  the  testimony  of  Scripture  that  Christ  had  both 
a  true  body  and  a  rational  soul,  and  was  therefore  possessed 
of  complete  humanity  as  our  elder  brother  and  kinsman 
redeemer. 

11.  Our  second  proposition  is  that  Jesus  is  truly  God.  The 
testimony  to  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  so  clear  and  copious  as  to* 
illumine  less  or  more  every  page  of  the  New  Testament,  not 
to  mention  the  numerous  proofs  to  be  found  in  the  Old.  The 
Scripture  testimonies  to  the  divinity  of  Christ  are  generally 
clasfflfied  under  the  four  following  divisions — those  which 
respectively  ascribe  to  Jesus  Diving  Names,  Divine  Attri- 
butes, Divine  Works,  and  Divme  Worship.  No  method  could 
well  be  more  convenient,  as  none  could  be  more  conclusive. 
Of  the  first  class  are  those  texts  that  directly  declare  him  to  h& 
God,  such  as  John  i,  1,  "  the  Word  was  God  " ;  Romans  ix,  5, 
'*  Christ,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever."  An  unbeliever 
ia  this  vital  doctrine  once  argued  with  a  friend  that  if  a  truth 
of  such  importance  were  really  taught  in  Scripture,  it  might 
be  presumed  that  it  would  have  been  taught  in  express  and 
positive  terms.  "  In  what  terms  would  you  yourself  have 
revealed  it  ? "  asked  his  friend.  "  Why,"  rejoined  he,  "  I  would 
have  stated  expressly  that  Jesus  was  the  true  God."  "Very 
good,"  replied  liis  friend;  "and  if  you  will  turn  to  1  John  v,. 
20,  you  will  find  that  it  is  there  revealed  in  these  very  words,. 
"  We  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given  us  an 
understanding,  that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true ;  and  we 
are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is. 
THE  TRUE  God,  and  eternal  life."  The  second  class  of  proofs^ 
consist  of  those  that  ascribe  to  Jesus  Attributes  that  pertain 
only  to  the  Divinity ;  for  example.  Omniscience — "  He  knew 
what  was  in  man,"  "  He  knew  their  thoughts,"  "  Lord,  thou 
knowest  all  things;  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee"  (Johnii,  25 ^ 
Matt,  xii,  25;  John  xxi,  17).  In  like  manner.  Scripture 
ascribes  to  him  omnipotence,  omnipresence,  and  other  attributes- 
distinctively  divine.  The  third  subdivision  of  proofs  com- 
prises those  that  attribute  to  him  divine  Works,  such  as- 
creation  and  providence — "  All  things  were  made  by  him,  and 
without  him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made,"  "  By 
iimhe  made  the  worlds;"  "God  created  all  things  by  Jesus- 
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Christ "  By  him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven, 
a-nd  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be 
thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers ;  all  things 
were  created  by  him,  and  for  him.  And  he  is  before  all  things, 
and  by  him  all  things  consist."  (John  i,  3  ;  Heb.  i,  2;  Eph. 
iii,  9 ;  CoL  i,  16,  17,)  On  the  same  principle  are  ascribed  to 
him  the  prerogative  of  forgiveness  ("  Who  can  forgive  sins  but 
God  only  ? ") ;  miraculous  act^  of  his  own  power,  even  to  resur- 
rection, yea,  and  self-resurrection,  from  the  dead ;  *'  all  life  in 
himself,"  ''all  judgment,"  *'all  fulness,"  "all  dominion/'  "all 
power  in  heaven  and  in  earth";  "  a  name  which  is  above  every 
name,"  "above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and 
dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named  not  only  in  this 
world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come."  The  fourth  class 
embraces  the  texts  that  represent  him  as  not  only  having  paid 
to  him,  but  as  accepting,  vindicating,  and  asserting  as  his 
native  right,  the  honours  of  divine  Worship ;  for  in  contrast  to 
inspired,  yea,  and  to  glorified  men  who  repelled  such  homage 
from  themselves  with  horror  (Acts  xiv,  11-15,  Rev.  xxii,  8,  9), 
and  in  express  view  of  the  unusual  mandate  which  he  himself 
expressly  quotes,  "  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
him  only  shalt  thou  serve,'*  Jesus  accepts  divine  homage,  and 
demands  as  his  righteous  prerogative  "that  all  men  should 
honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour  the  Father  "  (John  v,  23). 
This  is  the  merest  indication  of  a  field  of  argument  which 
might  occupy  volumes,  as  it  often  has  done ;  but  it  will  suffice 
for  our  present  purpose.  To  make  any  serious  incursion  into 
it  further  would  only  be  to  divert  us  from  our  proper  theme. 

III.  Our  third  proposition  is  that  Christ  is  God  and  man  in 
one  person.  This  explains  what  in  ancient  theological  phrase 
is  termed  "  the  Communication  of  Properties,"  *  which  means 
— not  the  blending  of  the  two  natures  (a  notion  inconceivable 
and  absurd),  but  the  ascription  to  Christ  under  a  name 
specially  significant  of  one  nature,  of  actions  or  attributes 
strictly  belonging  to  the  other  nature.  Thus,  in  John  iii,  13, 
Jesus,  under  the  designation  of  "  Son  of  man,"  which  is  signifi- 
cant of,  because  founded  upon,  his  possession  of  a  human 
nature,  is  represented  as  being  then  in  heaven — ^an  affirmation 
which  was  true  of  him  only  as  God.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Mark  xiii,  32,  Jesus  is  represented  under  the  name  "  Son  of 
God,"  which  is  significant  of,  because  founded  upon,  his  true 
and  proper  divinity,  as  being  at  that  time  ignorant  of  the  day 
and  hour  of  his  second  advent — an  affirmation  which  was  true 
of  him  only  as  man. 

*  liutfiaTuv  Koivuvia, 
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This  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity.  In  all  other  cases  where, 
between  the  divine  and  the  human,  only  a  mora!  union  subsists. 
Scripture  carefully  discriminates  between  what  is  predicable 
of  each ;  but  here  all  such  discrimination  seems  intentionally 
avoided.  Why?  Evidently  because  the  union  between  the 
divine  and  the  human  in  Jesus  is  hypostatic  or  personal;  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  speaks  thus  to  guard  us  against  any  Nestorian 
tendency  to  separate  what  God  hath  indissolubly  joined,  and 
thereby  peril  the  foundation  of  our  faith  and  hopa  This 
sweeps  away  that  entire  class  of  Bationalist  objections  which 
is  grounded  on  the  diverse  and  apparently  conflicting  state- 
ments of  Scripture  that  exhibit  Jesus  as  at  oner  time  claiming 
equality  with  God,  at  another  owning  his  inferiority — as  grow- 
ing in  wisdom,  yet  knowing  all  things — as  being  in  the  form  of 
a  servant,  and  yet  Lord  of  all.  On  the  hypothesis  of  the  union 
in  Jesus  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  one  personality, 
all  is  easy  and  intelligible;  on  no  other  principle  can  these 
seemingly  conflicting  declarations  be  explained  and  reconciled. 
The  "  Communication  of  Properties  "  thus  explained  is  a  useful 
framework  furnished  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit  with  which  to 
interweave  and  associate  the  diverse  properties  and  acts  as- 
cribed to  Jesus,  without  allowing  ourselves  for  one  moment  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  these,  in  their  remotest  extremes, 
belong  to  one  being,  the  Theanthropos,  or  God-man,  whose 
name  may  well  be  called  "  Wonderful^ 

In  strictest  harmony  with  this  doctrine  are  all  the  facts  of 
our  Saviour's  history.  A  halo  of  glory  followed  the  Man  of 
Sorrows  into  the  darkest  cloud.  The  divinity  shone  through. 
Even  in  the  deepest  abyss  of  his  agony  and  ignominy,  when  it 
could  be  said  with  most  emphasis,  "  Behold  the  man ! "  there  is 
a  sublimity  around  him  which  constrains  us  with  still  more 
emphasis  to  exclaim,  "  Behold  the  God  1 "  What  gleams 
of  glory  broke  through  the  darkness  that  covered  the  land 
at  bis  crucifixion,  in  the  miracle  of  mercy  that  rescued  the 
malefactor,  like  a  dry  brand  from  the  burning,  when  the 
unquenchable  fires  were  already  circling  around  him,  and 
in  the  prodigies  at  the  Saviour's  death  which  extorted  the 
confession  even  from  his  murderers,  "  Surely  this  man  was  the 
Son  of  God  ! "  The  following  I  find  given  as  a  quotation  from 
Chrysostom  :  "  When  thou  hearest  of  Christ,  do  not  think  him 
God  only,  or  man  only,  but  both  together.  For  I  know 
Christ  was  hungrj-,  and  I  know  that  with  five  loaves  he  fed 
five  thousand  men,  besides  women  and  children.  I  know 
Christ  was  thirsty,  and  I  know  Christ  turned  water  into  wine. 
I  know  Christ  was  carried  in  a  ship,  and  I  know  Christ 
walked  on  the  waters.    I  know  Christ  died,  and  I  know 
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CJhrist  raised  the  dead.  I  know  Christ  was  set  before  Pilate, 
^d  I  know  Christ  sits  with  the  Father.  I  know  Christ 
was  worshipped  by  the  angels,  and  I  know  Christ  was  stoned 
by  the  Jews.  And  truly,  some  of  these  I  ascribe  to  the 
human,  others  to  the  divine  nature ;  for,  by  reason  of  this  he  is 
£aid  to  be  both  together."  This  diversity  of  manifestation, 
in  harmony  with  unity  of  person,  is  eflfectively  brought  out 
in  the  well  known  hymn,  beginning — "Bound  upon 
the  accursed  tree";  also  in  the  following  lines  of  Giles 
Fletcher— 

Christ  suffers,  and  in  this  his  tears  he^in, 

Suffers  for  us,  and  our  joy  spriugs  in  this  ; 
Suffers  to  death,  here  is  his  manliood  seen ; 

Suffers  to  rise,  and  here  his  Godhead  is. 
For  man  that  could  not  by  himself  have  ris^n 

Out  of  the  grave,  doth  by  the  Qodhead  rise ; 
And  Qod  that  could  not  die,  in  manhood  dies, 

That  we  in  both  might  live,  by  that  sweet  sacrifice.'' 

IV.  Our  fourth  proposition  requires  only  to  be  stated.  It  is 
this — Christ's  pre-existent  nature,  that  is,  his  divinity,  is  tlie 
seat  of  his  personality.  As  Ood,  he  existed  and  acted  from  aU 
eternity.  As  man,  he  never  had  a  distinct  personality.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  he  could  be  called  "  the  Son  of  man,"  to 
-the  exclusion  of  the  correlative  name,  "  the  Son  of  God,"  Yea^ 
the  hypostatical  union  is  recognized  as  subsisting  even  prior  to 
the  Saviour's  birth ;  see  Luke  i,  35,  "  that  holy  progeny 
which  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God" 
In  the  light  of  this  truth  we  may  note,  in  passing,  the  value 
of  our  Savour's  atonement.  It  invests  it  with  all  the  infinitude 
of  merit  consequent  on  the  fact  that  he  who  suffered  on  Calvary 
was  Qod  as  well  as  man — it  was  Qod  himself  that  purchased 
.the  Church  with  his  own  blood. 

y.  Our  next  proposition  is  no  less  evident;  namely,  that 
the  two  natures  in  Jesus  continue  distinct  and  unblended; 
for  how  could  deity  and  humanity  interblend  their  pro- 
perties i  How  could  the  infinite  contract  itself  within  the 
finite?  How  could  the  finite  dilate  itself  to  the  infinite? 
Moreover,  were  the  impossible  supposition  to  be  gmnted,  Jesus, 
in  that  case  would  neither  be  Qod  nor  man,  but  an  intermediate 
being,  compounded  of  both  !  The  very  expression  of  this  con- 
aequence  aunost  amounts  to  blasphemy. 

VI.  The  hypostatical  union  is  indissolvhle  and  evtrlasti/ng. 
No  intimation  is  given  of  any  time  when  it  is  to  cease.  On 
the  contraiy,  it  is  expressly  declared  that  the  Qod-man  Saviour 
"ever  liveth,"  in  the  plenitude,  yea,  and  exercise,  of  hi» 
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mediatorial  qualifications,  and,  therefore,  in  the  theanthropic 
constitution  of  his  person,  Heb.  vii,  26.  He  is  in  heaven 
as  "a  lamb  that  had  been  slain  "  (Rev.  v,  6),  that  is  as  man; 
and  yet  he  is  there  associated  with  the  fa&er  as  the  object 
even  of  angelic  homage,  and  this,  too,  "for  ever  and  ever" 
(Rev.  xi,  13).  He  shall  thus  continue  in  his  God-man  constitu- 
tion throughout  eternal  ages ;  bearing,  as  it  were,  the  scars  of 
his  deadly  woes,  received  when  he  intercepted  the  curse  that 
impended  over  the  world,  and  that  would  have  engulfed  it  for 
ever  in  "  the  lake  that  bumeth."  Jesus  shall  thus  stand  as  the 
eternal  mediimi  of  communication  between  God  and  man. 
Eveiy  smile  from  the  Father  of  Lights  will  take  Jesus  in  its 
way ;  and  after  meeting  in  him,  as  in  a  concentrating  focus, 
and  mellowing  medium,  the-se  impartations  of  bliss  will 
diverge  to  the  redeemed,  and  will  be  all  the  sweeter  and  more 
rapturous  to  them  that  they  owe  them  to  the  merits  and 
mediation  of  Jesus.  It  will  lead  them  with  eternally  increasing 
emphasis  to  cast  their  crowns  at  his  feet,  and  exclaim, "  Worthy 
is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and 
wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing. 

VII.  Our  last  proposition  is,  that  Jesus  in  his  human  nature 
is  perfectly  evrUess.  He  was  free  to  sin.  He  was  a  fit  subject 
of  temptation.  Sharing  in  all  the  Uls  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  there 
were  susceptibilities  in  his  holy  humanity  on  which  (as  ex- 
emplified in  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness)  Satan  could 
operate,  though  in  vain,  to  seduce  Jesus  into  sin.  To  deny 
this,  from  a  dread  of  certain  crude  and  reckless  views  that  have 
at  certain  times  been  propounded  on  the  peccability  of  Christ, 
is  not  to  promote,  but  to  detract  from  the  Saviour's  glory ;  for 
it  is  in  the  light  of  the  susceptibilities  mentioned  above  that 
we  discern  the  moral  loveliness  of  Jesus  in  its  transcendent 
majesty  and  glory.  On  the  Scripture  testimony  to  our 
Saviour's  sinlessness,  it  may  suffice  to  glean  these  few  ex- 
pressive samples : — "  that  holy  thing,"  "  which  of  you  con- 
vinceth  me  of  sin ? "  "in  him  was  no  sin,"  " yet  without  sin," 
"holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners,"  "a  lamb 
vnthout  blemish  and  without  spot,"  "who  did  no  sin,"  "in 
him  is  no  sin ; "  all  which  may  be  read  in  their  proper  connec- 
tions in  the  following  passages : — Luke  i,  35 ;  John  viii,  46 ;  2 
Cor.  V,  21 ;  Heb.  iv,  15 ;  vii,  26 ;  1  Pet.  i,  19 ;  ii,  22 ;  1  John  iii,  5. 

VIII.  We  now  sum  up,  by  stating  in  brief  what  we  accept 
as  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  The  second 
(^  we  may  say)  of  the  co-etemal  Three  assumed  a  human 
nature,  consisting  of  a  real  body  and  a  rational  soul — ^sinless. 
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yet  subject  to  the  sinless  infirmities  incident  to  fallen 
humanity — into  union  with  his  Divine  nature,  in  such  a 
manner  that,  while  the  Divine  and  human  natures  are  (as 
they  must  be)  distinct  and  unblended  {d<rvyx^<^9  ^arparrm), 
they  are  also  in  him  personally  and  indissolubly  (a5iai/)€T«*5, 
dxtoptorm,  a/x«/jioT(us)  united  as  the  mediator  between  God  and 
men.  As  opposed  to  all  forms  of  Gnosticism,  Christ  has  a 
true  human  body.  As  opposed  to  Apollinarianism,  he  has  a 
true  human  soul,  which  could  be  "  sorrowfiil "  as  truly  as  the 
body  could  be  exhausted,  and  *'  grow  in  wisdom "  as  truly  as 
the  body  could  "grow  in  stature,"  and  but  for  which  he  could 
not  have  been  human  ;  for  the  soul  is  a  constituent  of  humanity 
and  its  nobler  part,  and  but  for  which,  moreover,  he  could  not 
have  died  ;  for  death  means  the  separation  of  the  body  and  the 
soul.  Thus,  as  opposed  to  all  such  errors,  Christ  is  truly 
human ;  and,  as  opposed  to  Arian  and  all  kindred  error,  he  is 
truly  divine ;  while,  in  contrariety  to  all  error  on  the  Nestorian 
side,  his  humanity,  though  involving  as  such  all  the  elements 
of  personality,  never  existed  apart  from  his  divinity,  but  only 
in  the  union  of  the  Theanthropos,  or  God-man  mediator. 

IX.  Finally,  we  should  like  just  to  indicate  the  leading 
redemptive  ends  subserved  by  the  theanthropic  constitution  of 
the  Saviour's  person.  "  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness, 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh":  the  mystery,  not  in  the  con- 
ventional sense  of  inscrutability,  but  in  the  Scriptural  sense  of 
the  hitherto  unknown,  or  ill  known,  now  at  length  divulged, 
and  especially,  of  some  new  fact  that  involves  deep  and  far- 
reaching  significance.  Of  this  I  throw  out,  in  closing,  a  snatch 
or  two  at  random. 

1.  Saving  app^^oach.  The  divine  comes  to  the  human.  This 
was  the  first  thmg  needed— proximity  of  the  rescuing  divinity 
to  the  wrecked  humanity.  The  physician  among  the  sick — the 
Saviour  among  sinners,  in  their  dwellings,  in  tneir  very  garb, 
in  their  very  flesh ;  his  arm  made  bare  over  them,  his  rescuing 

O already  upon  them,  his  healing  touch  already  shooting 
jctric  thrill  through  every  nerve  of  the  common  humanity. 

2.  Pledge  and  realized  type  to  all  men  oijpossibiliiy  of  re- 
stored union  of  lapsed  humanity  to  its  God.  For,  behold,  there 
it  is,  not  in  moral  union  merely,  but  in  personal  union,  the 
closest  union  of  all ;  for  what  union  could  oe  closer  than  the 
constituents  of  peraonality  ?  and  how  could  the  union  be  more 
conspicuously  and  strikingly  manifest  than  between  two  con- 
stituents thus  co-existent  and  yet  in  themselves  so  distinct  ? 
Here  is  realized  harmony,  union,  communion,  intercommunion. 


between  the  divine 


human,  and  while  as  yet  that 
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humanity  is  still  bleeding  with  its  wounds  at  every  pore, 
burdened  with  every  infirmity,  it  is  "  yet  without  sin."  Then, 
doubt  not  the  possibility  of  restoration;  .ind  that  here  and  noii\ 
without  waiting  for  miraculous  reconstmction  in  the  future 
time.  For  no  miracle  is  needed.  Only  let  in  the  grace  and 
truth  that  will  kill  sin  ;  and  humanity  is  already  one  with  its 
God,  even  though  it  has  still,  with  bleeding  feet  and  aching 
brows,  to  travel  to  the  grave. 

3.  Grace  and  condescension  altogether  peerless :  That  lio 
"who  humbles  himself  to  behold  the  things  that  are  in  heaven"' 
should  not  only  behold  but  visit  earth,  not  only  come  to  it  but 
pass  through  its  tainted  air,  down  through  its  royalties,  its 
aristocracies,  its  plutocracies,  its  petty  dignities,  down,  down 
into  its  deepest  dungeon  and  lazar-house,  clothe  himself  with 
our  flesh,  take  our  sorrows,  and  share  that  last  and  lowest 
humiliation  of  humanity — the  dust  of  death.  When  we  see  a 
Howard  in  the  den  or  cell  we  say,  There  stands  the  philan- 
thropist. Were  we  to  see  the  refined  and  delicate  lady,  heed- 
less of  her  jewelled  attire,  bending  over  the  smeared  and  half- 
smothered  child,  struggling  in  the  pitch-pool  or  fetid  marsh, 
and  clasping  him  in  the  closest  of  embraces,  we  instinctively 
say.  There  is  the  mother.  And  when  we  see  the  Divinity 
taking  wrecked  humanity  into  an  embrace  so  close  as  personal 
union,  to  retrieve  it,  we  can  only  exclaim,  "  Who  is  a  God  like 
unto  Thee  ?  " 

4.  Revelation  :  and  here  we  have  Christ  the  prophet.  This 
is  needed  for  the  salvation  of  man  as  man.  Had  the  problem 
been  merely  to  repair  a  shattered  sphere,  curb  a  runaway  star 
or  two,  or  re-gamish  a  wrecked  and  chaotic  globe,  stark  omni- 
potence would  have  done.  But  here,  when  God's  image  is  to 
oe  reinstamped  on  a  rational  creature,  magnificent  even  in 
ruin,  truth,  tight,  love  are  the  very  restorative  elements.  This 
revelation  of  God  we  have,  througn  this  personal  union,  in  more 
than  portraiture,  we  have  it  in  life ;  and  in  life  veiled  to  our 
vision ;  the  broken  rays  achromaticaJly  re-adjusted  and  soft- 
ened to  what  we  can  look  upon  and  live,  and  have  only  to  look 
upon  and  discern  in  order  to  live.  The  revelation  of  God  is 
also  the  revelation  of  man ;  and  is  doubly  so  in  this  union  of 
the  God-man,  He  who  is  "  the  image  of  the  invisible  God  "  is 
also  **  the  Son  of  Man  " — ^not  a  Son  of  Man,  but  humanity's  all- 
sided  model,  type,  and  new  root.  Thus  in  the  Incarnate  the 
very  truth  becomes  incarnate,  and  makes  the  Bible  as  palpitat- 
ingly human  &s  it  is  palpably  divine.  Christ  is  the  ^ible*  of 
the  Bible,  the  volumed  Book's  innermost  involution  of  trea- 
sured wisdom  and  knowledge.  Christ  is  the  Word  of  the 
Word — called  by  pre-eminence  the  Logos,  "  the  Word;"  for  the 

No.  6.  C  VoL  2. 
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written  word  is  not  only  vocal  with  him,  it  is  coherent  and 
articulate  only  in  him.  Christ  is  the  Revelation  that  reveals 
the  very  Revelation,  for,  apart  from  him,  not  only  the  Bible 
but  the  Book  of  Providence  would  be  an  insoluble  enigma. 
Here  then,  in  the  God-man,  we  have  the  needed  element  of 
light ;  and  the  very  light  is  itself  the  Ufe. 

5.  ReconcUiation :  which  brings  Christ  into  view  as  the 
Priest:  (1.)  As  our  Propitiation,  that  he  might  have  somewhat  to 
offer,  by  virtue  of  his  humanity ;  and  that  his  offering  might 
have  infinite  value,  by  virtue  of  his  divinity;  and  that  it 
might  have  rounded  oneness  of  perfection  by  virtue  of  tiie 
union  of  both  in  the  one  Theanthropos ;  and  in  order  that,  by 
virtue  of  this  atonement,  aa  a  vmdication  of  the  insulted 
majesty  of  heaven,  a  basis  might  be  laid  on  which  ''mercy 
could  be  built  up,"  and  God  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of 
the  ungodly  who  believe.  (2.)  As  our  Intercessor,  "  the  days- 
man between,  laying  his  hand  on  both,"  as  God  with  Qod,  as 
man  with  man ;  at  God's  right  hand,  yet  wearing  our  humanity 
there ;  *'  in  the  presence  of  God,"  but  there  for  us  :  His  ver^ 
presence  there  in  humanity,  as  the  lamb  once  slain,  is  of  itself 
intercession.  "He  ever  uveth  to  make  intercession  for  us," 
and  "because  he  lives  we  shall  live  also."  (3.)  As  out  Sympa- 
thiser ;  for  "  in  all  our  afflictions  he  was  afflicted."  He,  as 
never  friend  could,  feels  the  sacredness  and  the  sympathies  of 
sorrow,  for  he  was,  as  none  can  be,  "  the  Man  of  Sorrows."  He 
not  only  beara  our  names  on  his  breastplate,  he  wears  in  his 
heart  sensitive  feelers  that  embrace  all  things  human.  What- 
ever, for  good  or  ill,  is  done  to  the  least  of  his  little  ones,  he 
feels  as  done  to  himself.  "  He  that  toucheth  such,  toucheth 
the  apple  of  his  eye." 

6.  Final  Redemption:  which  brings  Christ  into  view  as 
Kivg,  As  "first  begotten  from  the  dead,"  he  is  "Prince  of 
the  kings  of  the  earth."  "  For  the  suffering  of  death  he  was 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour."  For  his  body's  sake,  the 
Church,  he  has,  as  the  Incarnate,  been  exalted  high  above  all 
height,  where  he  wields  the  sceptre  and  the  reins  of  universal 
dominion.  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,"  says  he,  as  man  in 
spirit,  as  God  in  reality,  as  God-man  in  the  fulness  of  him  that 
fflleth  all  in  all,  "  I  will  come  again,"  he  further  says,  "  and 
receive  you  unto  myself,  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be 
also."  "All  judCTQcnt  is  committed  unto  him,  because  he  is 
the  Son  of  man.  First  the  cross  of  many  woes ;  now  "  the 
crown  of  many  stars."  "  To  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for 
ever,  and  for  evermore." 

J.  G.— G. 
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Beloved  Bbethren, — Through  the  good  hand  of  our  God 


very  hearts,  I  trust,  cry  out  for  the  living  God.  In  these  our 
studies  all  branches  of  Imowledge  are  open,  and  all  manner  of  in- 
quuies  may  with  ardour  be  prosecuted,  for  theology  stands,  as 
empress,  at  the  head  of  all  the  sciences  and  philosophies,  truly 
so  called.  By  it  they  are  to  be  tested,  in  it  they  all  culminate, 
and  find  their  final  and  luminous  explanation.  We  gladly 
leave  it  to  the  experts  in  physics  and  psychology  to  observe 
facts  and  unfold  the  general  principles  of  which  they  are 
exemplifications.  When  they  have  done  their  great  work, 
it  is  our  place  thankfully  to  accept  their  labours,  and  use  them 
as  contributions  to  the  science  of  God.  In  this  manner  we 
shall  find  that  aU  true  science  and  philosophy,  instead  of 
being,  as  is  too  often  supposed,  hostile  to  theology,  are  in 
fact  subservient  to  it,  lay  their  treasures  at  our  feet,  and  enable 
us  more  fully,  and  with  enlarged  conceptions,  to  give  honour 
unto  God, — ^"  for  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  nim  are  all 
things,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.  Amen." 

But  just  as  theology  is  the  supreme  science  up  into  which 
all  lines  of  true  thought  run,  and  in  which  they  all  terminate, 
so  there  is  in  theology  itself  a  supreme  element,  and  that  is  the 
moral.  The  sphere  of  morals  embrace  all  matters  relating  to 
responsibility, — ^virtue  and  vice,  holiness  and  sin,  with  their 
resulting  awards  of  blessedness  or  misery.  The  ultimate 
problems  concerning  God  himself  are  those  which  relate  to 
morals — ^the  right  and  the  wrong  in  what  he  has  done,  or 
is  still  doing,  or  will  yet  do  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
universe.  All  inquiries  into  the  Being,  the  natural,  necessary 
attributes,  and  the  voluntary  acts  of  God,  possess  their  import- 
ance because  they  enable  us  to  recognize  and  unfold  the  moral 
equity  of  God.  The  morally  right,  as  a  law,  is  ever  found 
in  the  relation  of  doing  to  being,  and  the  morally  right,  as 
character,  is  ever  found  in  action  as  in  perfect  agreement 
with  what  antecedently  is  in  being.  In  one  word,  "is"  is 
the  basis  and  measure  of  "  ought "  in  God,  and  in  the  created 
universe.  As  is  the  being,  with  its  attributes,  and  con- 
ditioning circumstances,  so  is  responsibility  for  the  morally 
right 

K,  therefore,  man  is  responsible— -if  he  is  capable  of  entering 

*  The  Iiiaugural  Address  delivered  by  Rev.  Professor  Taylor,  of  Kendal, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Evangelical  Union  Theological  Academy,  on  Tuesday, 
3rd  August,  1875. 


upon  us,  we  meet  this 


students  of  theology,  whose 
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into,  and  living  in  the  sphere  of  the  morally  right — ^the  basis 
and  measure  of  his  responsibility  must  be  found  in  what  he  is, 
as  conditioned  by  his  environments.  This  question  of  our 
human  responsibility  is  being  keenly  canvassed  in  our  day. 
I  need  not  say  that  -there  is  much  in  modem  thought  and 
speculation  hostile  to  anything  like  true  responsibility  in  man. 
With  great  skill,  and  by  men  of  great  attainments,  theories  of 
the  universe  are  propoimded  which  tend  to  establish  a 
Materialistic  Pantheism,  and  the  dire  fatalism  involved.  It  is 
no  part  of  my  intention  at  present  to  debate  this  question  with 
Materialists  or  Fatalists.  I  simply  desire  to  bring  before  you 
the  basis  and  measure  of  our  human  responsibility  as  found 
in  what  the  living,  personal  God,  has  made  us,  and  the  condi- 
tions in  which  he  has  placed  us.  This  will  give  us  a  position, 
or  dogmatic  standpoint,  from  which  we  may  survey,  and  test 
all  other  theories  of  man  and  the  universe. 

I  at  once  assume  that  God  is — ^is  the  living  personal  God  who 
created  the  heaven,  the  earth,  and  all  that  therein  is.  As  the 
self-existent  one,  he  is  the  true  and  proper  cause  of  whatever 
has  begun  to  be.  It  is,  thei-efore,  self-evident  that,  as  the 
basis  and  measure  of  all  possible  responsibility  on  our  part, 
God  must  first  give  us  existence,  and  all  those  conditions  re- 
quisite to  its  enjoyments,  development,  and  the  exercise  of  all  its 
capabilities.  As  he  first  sovereignly  and  unconditionally  gives 
to  us,  only  thus  and  no  farther  can  he  require  from  us,  or  hold 
us  responsible.  What,  then,  is  the  nature  or  being  he  has 
given  to  us,  and  what  are  the  thin^  which  condition  us,  as  the 
basis  and  measure  of  our  responsibility  ? 

As  to  ourselves  proper,  God  has  made  us  in  his  own  image, 
or  likeness,  as  contained  in  our  moral  nature.  That  moral 
nature  consists  of  three  elements  —  the  rational,  emotional, 
and  volitional.  The  rational  element  is  the  mirror  in  which 
all  facts,  truths,  principles,  and  laws  appear,  and  declare  them- 
selves to  the  mind.  The  emotional  element  is  the  self- 
conscious  susceptibility  in  which  are  -felt  the  relative  good 
or  evil,  the  objects  of  desire  or  aversion,  all  motives  and 
urgencies  of  the  heart.  The  volitional  element  is  the  free 
seff-action  of  the  soul,  in  virtue  of  which  we  act  or  not,  or 
act  otherwise,  as  proper  causes.  The  intelligence  present 
the  reasons,  principles,  and  laws,  the  sensibility,  the  motives 
of  action,  and  as  such  they  in  reality  present  only  that  which 
is  possible  to  be  done,  or  left  undone.  These  possibilities  can 
pass  into  things  done  only  through  the  exercise  of  oui*  free 
action,  as  proper  causes.  Free  wifi,  conditioned  by  the  intel- 
ligence, and  sensibility,  and  their  contents,  constitutes  us 
rational  free  agents,  and  as  such,  in  the  very  terms  of  our  God- 
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given  constitution^  responsible.  This  intelligent,  emotional, 
and  volitional  mind,  soul,  or  spirit,  God  has  sovereignly  and 
unconditionally  given  to  us  as  his  great  first  gift,  and  has 
thus  laid  the  indestructible  basis  of  responsibility  in  the  very 
structures  of  our  immortal  nature. 

The  measure  of  our  responsibility,  however,  is  determined 
not  by  the  mere  fact  that  we  possess  a  moral  nature.  Without 
seeking  to  settle  the  question  whether  all  minds  are  equal  in 
quantity  and  quality  when  created,  and  so  equal  in  degree  of 
possible  responsibility,  it  is  certain  that  the  circumstances 
in  which  each  mind  is  placed,  and  by  which  its  moral 
activities  are  conditioned,  produce  great  differences  in 
the  degree  of  responsibility.  Now,  those  primary,  differ- 
entiating circumstances  are  fixed  by  God  sovereignly,  and, 
therefore,  relatively  to  us,  or  anything  we  can  do,  imcon- 
ditionally.  For  in  these  first  things,  God  must  ever  act 
antecedently  to  the  possibility  of  action  in  us.  These  great 
first  things  form  the  foundation,  sovereignly  and  uncondi- 
tionally, laid  for  all  our  duties  and  obligations.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  a  moral  nature,  however  perfect  in  itself,  if 
absolutely  isolated,  and  unconditioned,  as  in  a  vacuum,  could 
know  nothing,  feel  nothing,  do  nothing,  and  thus  moral  action 
would  be  impossible.  In  sovereignly  and  unconditionally  fixing 
for  us  the  primary  conditions  of  our  moral  action,  God  deter- 
mines the  measure  of  our  responsibility. 

That  he  has  done  so,  is  evident,  because,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  we  had  no  choice  as  to  who  should  be  our  parents. 
That  was  fixed  without  our  choice.  Nor  had  we  anytning  to 
do  with  the  health  or  disease,  the  strength  or  the  weakness  of 
the  bodies  with  which  we  entered  life.  As  little  had  we  to  do 
with  the  primary  configuration  of  brain,  and  the  resulting 
degrees  or  kinds  of  primitive  power,  and  predispositions  of 
mind,  with  which  we  came  into  the  world.  Nor  had  we  any- 
thing to  do  in  determining  the  circumstances  into  which  our 
birth  brought  us.  The  virtue  or  the  vice,  the  wealth  or  the 
poverty,  the  refinements  or  rudeness,  of  our  family,  were  fixed 
for  us  antecedently  to  the  possibility  of  our  consent  or  control. 
Nor,  properly  speaking,  did  our  parents  and  friends  fix  these 
things  for  us,  for  this  plain  reason,  they  had  no  control  over 
the  disposal  of  our  self-conscious  moral  person  as  the  imme- 
diate creation  of  God.  He  chose  our  parentage  and  circum- 
stances for  us,  and  gave  us  them  and  our  moral  personality  in 
ene  bimdle.  In  so  doing,  he  acts  sovereignly  and  relatively  to 
us  unconditionally,  and  gives  us  these  first  things  as  the  basis 
and  the  measure  of  our  responsibility  to  him.  To  some  he 
gives  much,  to  some  he  gives  little,  and  from  each  he  requires 
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a  final  answer  or  response  for  what  has  been  received;  equity 
can  ask  no  more,  and  can  take  no  less. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  our  rational  moral  nature,  Qod  ^ves 
us  the  basis  of  responsibility ;  and  in  our  bodies  and  outward 
circumstances,  into  which  he  has  inserted  that  moral  nature,  he 
determines  the  measure  of  responsibility.  For  by  these,  taken 
as  a  whole,  he  fixes  what  is  possible  to  each  in  morals.  In  each 
human  life,  as  it  starts  upon  its  moral  career,  created  and  con- 
ditioned by  Qod,  there  is  contained  Qod's  ideal  of  what  is 
possible  for  the  man  to  be  and  to  do.  As  the  man  comes  up 
to,  or  falls  short  of  this  ideal  of  the  possible,  is  he  virtuous  or 
sinful  He  may  not  be  half  as  good  as  others,  yea»  he  may 
appear  to  men  as  bad  in  many  respects,  and  his  moral  life  seem 
a  comparative  failure,  yet  if  he  is  living  up  to  God's  ideal  of 
the  possible  for  him;  taking  all  into  account,  he  will  receive 
praise  of  God  for  the  same ;  while  others,  better  drcumstanced, 
and  falling  far  short  of  God's  ideal  for  them,  though  in  outward 
appearance  superior  to  their  less  favoured  brother,  will  be 
worthy  of  censure,  according  to  the  righteous  judgments  of 
God.  Where  God  gives  nothmg,  and  does  nothing  for  us,  there 
most  clearly  we  owe  him  nothing,  and  he  can  require  nothing. 
Where  he  has  given  little,  there  he  can  require  only  little. 
Where  he  has  given  much,  he  vrill,  and  must^  require  much.  In 
our  final  answer,  God  will,  and,  in  moral  equity,  must  re<]^uire 
from  us  nothing,  little,  or  much,  according  as  he  has  first  given 
to  us.  The  measure  of  what  we  owe  to  God,  is  what  God 
antecedently  has  given  and  done  for  us.  Duty,  or  that  which 
is  due  to  God  from  man,  never  can  go  beyond  that  which 
God  has  first  given  and  done;  for,  the  moment  we  go  be* 
yond  the  divine  activities  and  gifts,  we  come  to  nothing,  and, 
of  course,  there  can  be  no  responsibility.  Nothing  is  noUiing 
for  ever. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  basis  and  measure  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  spheres  of  nature  and  circumstances,  as  condi- 
tioning our  moral  activities.  The  same  principles  equally 
apply  to  the  redemptive  system  introducea  by  God  for  the 
benefit  of  our  lapsed  race.  The  purely  moral  system  of  things, 
as  contained  in  our  moral  natures,  the  moral  law,  and  divine 
arrangements  generally,  have  been  involved  in  the  manifold 
difficulties  and  disorders  arising  out  of  sin.  If  sinful  men  are 
to  be  delivered  from  sin  and  its  consequences,  it  is  manifest 
that  God  must  sovereignly  and  unconditionally  first  give  ilie 
means  and  possibilities  of  redemption  to  the  fallen  race.  Apart 
from  these  redemptive  possibilities  by  the  grace  of  God, 
there  can  be  no  responsibility  on  the  part  of  man  for  being 
saved,  and  purified,  and  made  blessed  for  ever;  for  redemption 
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can  form  no  part  of  the  original  moral  system,  with  its  reward 
for  obedience,  and  penalties  for  disobedience. 

Accordingly,  if  we  suppose  that  tio  God  and  Father  of  the 
spirits  of  aJl  flesh  has  sovereignly  determined  to  choose  a 
certain  namber  of  sinful  men  as  the  objects  of  his  redemptive, 
merciful  love,  to  whom  he  will  give  the  means  and  possibilities 
of  eternal  life,  then,  all  such  men  thus  furnished  with  those  re- 
demptive conditions,  are  clearly  responsible  to  their  gracious 
God.  If  we  further  suppose,  that  a  certain  number  of  other 
sinful  men,  has  been  sovereignly,  unconditionally  excluded  by 
God  from  his  redemptive,  merciful  love,  and  left  under  the 
purely  moral  system  to  perish  in  their  sins,  then  it  is  cleai*, 
that  since  Qod  has  no  merciful  redeeming  love  for  them,  gives 
no  means  or  possibilities  of  salvation,  they  owe  him  nothing;  in 
that  direction.  If  there  is  a  man  whom  Qod  the  Father  aoes 
not  love,  whom  he  is  not  willing  to  pardon  and  save,  then,  that 
man  has  no  responsibility  as  to  salvation.  God  does,  and  ^ves 
nothing,  and  there  is  nothing  that  man  can  answer  for.  How 
or  in  what  rational  mode  Calvinists  can  hold  the  non-elect  re- 
sponsible for  salvation,  when  God  has  fixed  that  there  shall  be 
none  for  them,  I  cannot  imagine ;  but  let  them  declare  it  if  they 
can. 

It  is,  however,  otherwise  with  us,  who  believe,  as  we  think, 
on  the  testimony  of  God  himself,  that  he  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  because  he  would  have  all 
men  to  be  saved.  We  believe  that  God  is  longsufiering,  not 
willing  that  any  should  perish.  No  man  needs  to  ask  whether 
he  is  good  or  bad,  thus  or  otherwise,  in  order  to  know  whether 
God  loves  him — ^is  willing  to  forgive  and  save.  As  a  man — 
made  in  God's  image,  and  capable  of  endless  life  in  bliss  or  woe 
— his  Father  God  loves  him,  olesses  him,  and  seeks  in  manifold 
loving-kindness  his  eternal  good;  and,  in  virtue  of  the  divine 
redeeming  love,  going  forth  to  every  man  without  distinction 
or  exception,  every  man  is  thus  far  responsible  for  salvation, 
and  witiiout  doubt  God  will  require  an  answer  from  each  for 
the  manner  in  which  that  redeeming  love  has  been  treated. 

Not  only  in  his  fatherly  redeeming  love  and  goodneas  in 
general  does  God  come  to  every  man — ^he  also  especially  does 
so  in  the  gift  of  Christ,  and  the  fulness  of  blessing  which  is  in 
him.  Sovereignly,  unconditionally,  God  gave  his  Son  to  taste 
death  for  every  man,  and  in  that  death  to  do  aU  that  was 
needful  for  the  salvation  of  every  man.  All  men  are  sinners, 
and  therefore  all  men  equally  need  the  redemption  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  If,  therefore,  there  is  one  man  excluded  from 
the  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  salvation  is  to  that  man 
impossible,  and  the  impossible  eternally  excludes  the  respon- 
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sible.  I  grant  most  freely  that,  in  moral  equity,  God  might 
have  left  all  men  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  doings.  I 
further  readily  admit  that  God  might  have  chosen  some  men 
as  the  objects  of  his  redeeming  grace  in  Christ,  and  have  left 
the  rest  of  men  to  perish  in  their  sins  without  Christ.  This, 
as  you  well  know,  is  believed  by  many  to  have  been  the  case, 
and  is  in  fact  the  Calvinistic  dogma  on  the  subject.  But  if  this 
idea  is  correct,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  those,  whom  God 
has  passed  by,  for  whom  Christ  did  not  live  and  die,  and  for 
whose  salvation  nothing  has  been  done  by  God  and  Christ, 
owe  nothing  to  God  and  Christ.  There  is  nothing  divine  as 
the  basis  of  human  duty;  and  surely  human  responsibiUty 
can  never  extend  further  than  the  divine  activities  and  gifts. 
Even  granting  all  that  may  be  said  on  the  ground  that  man, 
in  terms  of  his  moral  nature,  is  responsible,  yet  if  his  moral 
nature  is  unconditioned  by  some  divine  act  or  gift,  there  is 
nothing  to  elicit  the  activities  of  his  moral  nature.  When 
there  is  no  antecedent  action  of  God,  there  can  be  no  conse- 
quent response  in  man.  Therefore,  if  God  and  Christ  have 
done  nothing  for  the  non-elect,  they  owe  nothing,  and  have  no 
responsibility,  in  the  matter  of  salvation.  Whenever,  and 
wherever,  the  divine  ceases,  the  human  must  also  terminate. 
Human ;  responsibility  can  never  project  beyond  the  basis  of 
God's  works  and  Rifts.  Hence  our  advantage  in  pressing  home 
upon  every  man  his  responsibility  relative  to  immediate  sal- 
vation in  Christ.  We  do  not  go  with  a  doubtful  otf5w'  of  Christ 
to  all,  when  both  we  and  they  think  that  the  reality  of  Christ 
is  for  some  only,  and  then  by  means  of  that  offer  try  to  fasten 
a  responsibility  on  all  for  the  reality  which  is  not  for  alL  All 
this  is  deceiving  and  deceitful ;  for  where  the  realities  of  God 
and  Christ  are  not,  the  offers  of  God  and  Christ  can  never  be ; 
and  even  a  divine  pretence  cannot  be  an  honest  basis  of  human 
responsibility.  We  go,  however,  with  clean  hands  and  true 
words  to  tell  every  man  God  loves  thee,  Jesus  Christ  died  for 
thee.  There  is  for  thee  now  full,  free  remission  of  sin,  and  the 
gift  of  eternal  life  in  Christ.  Then  all  the  honesties  of  human 
consciousness  will  say,  if  that  is  true,  I  am  responsible  to  God 
and  Christ  for  being  saved. 

The  same  principles  of  human  responsibility  apply  to  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  economy  of  redemption. 
Before  man's  salvation  is  possible,  God  the  Father  must 
graciously,  forgivingly  love  him,  and  God  the  Son  must  pro- 

Sitiatingly  die  for  him ;  for  no  one  can  be  saved  whom  Grod 
oes  not  thus  love,  and  for  whom  Christ  did  not  thus  die.  So 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  essentially  necessary  in  the 
conversion,  regeneration,  and  sanctification  of  the  soul.  As 
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sinners,  men  are  the  enemies  of  CSrod.  Not  only  do  they  not 
love  him,  but  they  are  also  hostile  to  him.  Sin  produces  the 
abnoimal  condition  of  moral  depravity ;  and  from  this  arises 
the  necessity  of  a  supernatural  divine  influence  upon  the  soul, 
in  order  to  the  truth  and  love  of  God  having  their  converting, 
regenerating,  and  sanctifying  effects.  This  office  and  -woA: 
are  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  gives  within  the  soul  of 
man  spiritual  impression  and  power  to  the  truth  and  love  of 
God,  and  so  oveitsomes  its  moral  depravities,  and  imparts  a  new 
moral  and  spiritual  life.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  poured  out  upon  all  flesh,  and  is  come  to  convince 
the  world  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  6f  judgment,  so 
that  all  who  perish  resist  the  Spirit^  and  do  despite  to  the 
Spirit  of  grace.  It  is  he  who  keeps  consci^ce  awake  to  judge, 
trouble,  and  condemn.  It  is  he  who  makes  the  heart  yearn 
for  a  love  the  world  cannot  give.  It  is  he  who  presses  upon 
the  soul  the  love  of  God  in  nature  and  grace,  and  who,  in 
general,  surrounds  sinful  men  with  divine,  spiritual  saving 
influences.  He  thus  conditions  our  moral  natures  with  the 
redemptive  forces  which  are  in  the  Father  and  the  Son,  for 
he  takes  the  things  of  both  and  shows  them  to  us  with 
spiritual  impressiveness  and  power.  His  place  and  office, 
tnerefore,  is  to  bring  what  is  in  God  and  dhrist  within  the 
sphere  of  our  moral  nature,  as  the  conditions  and  excitements 
of  our  free  choice  in  the  refusal  or  acceptance  of  the  great 
salvation.  Thus  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  underlies  our 
responsibility  for  being  converted,  regenerated,  and  sanctified, 
and  so  for  being  made  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light 

But  if  there  are  those,  as  Calvinists  assert  there  are,  whotii 
the  Holjr  Ghost  does  not  redemptively  love,  and  for  whose 
eternal  life  he  does  nothing,  then,  all  such  owe  him  nothing, 
have  no  responsibility  towards  him.  He  has  not,  on  such  a 
hypothesis,  brought  the  saving  things  of  God  within  the 
sphere  of  their  moml  nature  so  as  to  condition  it  and  render 
them  accountable.  So  far  as  the  Spirit  is  concerned,  he  leaves 
their  moral  nature  in  a  vacuum,  and  therefore  irresponsible  in 
that  direction.  Human  responsibility  cannot  project  itself 
beyond,  or  cover  a  larger  area  than,  the  operations  of  God.  All 
attempts  of  theologians  and  preachers  to  fix  responsibility  upon 
the  non-elect  for  being  saved,  are  utterly  in  vam,  so  long  as  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  leaves  their  moral  nature  uncon- 
ditioned by  His  gracious  saving  influence.  For  in  that  case  the 
means,  opportunities,  and  possibilities  of  moral  responsible  action 
in  the  matter  of  salvation  do  not  exist,  and  moral  action  itself 
becomes  impossible. 
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Nor  does  ib  mend  matters  to  say^  aa  some  do,  we  admit  that 
the  Father  loves  all  men,  that  the  Son  has  died  for  all  men,  and, 
on  that  foundation,  and  apart  from  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  all 
men  can  be  saved,  and  are,  therefore,  in  terms  of  their  monl 
nature,  responsible  for  being  saved.  As  moral  agents  they  have 
the  natural  abilitv  to  believe,  and  be  r^enerated  and  sanctified 
by  the  belief  of  we  Qospel  truth,  and  so  to  be  finally  saved.  To 
this  I  reply,  that  it  is  certainly  true  that  a  mond  nature  in 
virtue  of  what  it  is,  is  capable  of  responsibility  for  every  duty, 


is  not  in  fact  responsible  for  this  or  that  particular  action,  or 
course  of  action,  till  it  is  properly  conditioned  by  the  objects, 
means,  and  possibilities  of  its  performance.  I  have  the  nataial 
ability  to  stand  or  walk  in  virtue  of  my  constitution,  of  what 
I  am  in  myself,  but  this  intrinsic  ability  cannot  be  exercised 
by  me,  till  it  is  conditioned  by  something  to  stand  and  walk 
upon.  So  I  have,  in  virtue  of  my  moral  nature,  the  ability  to 
think,  believe,  feel  moral  emotions,  and  originate  free  volitions, 
but  I  have  no  ability  to  exercise  these  natural  abilities  till  they 
are  conditioned  by  objects  of  thought^  emotion,  and  volition. 
The  fact  is,  all  natural  abilities,  if  in  a  vacuum,  are  necessarily 
dormant^  because  they  are  unconditioned  by  ooncauaes,  means, 
and  opportunities.  The  theory  before  us  is,  that  since  a  man 
is  responsible,  in  virtue  of  his  moral  nature,  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
his  work  are  not  needed  to  render  him  responsible  tor  faitii, 
conversion,  and  all  suitable  dispositions  and  attainments  in 
the  divine  life,  so  that  the  non-elect,  though  the  Spirit  is 
withheld,  are  responsible  for  being  finally  unsaved.  But  how, 
I  ask,  can  this  be,  except  on  the  principle  of  making  bricks 
for  Pharoah  without  straw,  or  even  clay,  oecause  the  lK>ndmen 
have  hands. 

Let  me  press  upon  your  consideration  this  one  point.  The 
spiritual  realities  which  necessarily  underlie  the  spiritual  change 
and  processes  in  man  are  primarily  in  God  and  Christ  The 
love  and  mercy  are  felt  in  God  towards  us,  the  atonement  for 
sin  wrought  out  by  Christ  is  something  realised  in  God's  con- 
sciousness towards  us,  the  purpose  to  pardon  and  to  give  eternal 
life  is  in  God  and  in  him  alone.  These  are  the  saving  realities 
with  which  all  faith  and  savingly  spiritual  operations  of  the 
human  mind  are  concerned.  The  question,  therefore,  ia^  how 
are  these  saving  realities  in  God  and  Christ  to  pass  to  us  and 
condition  our  moral  nature,  and  evoke  its  responsibility  in  the 
matter  of  salvation  ?  This  transference  of  the  saving  realities 
in  God  is  possible  only,  through  some  action  of  God,  snowing  or 
revealing  to  us  the  thmgs  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  But,  tfien, 
this  is  precisely  the  office  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 


Yet  it  is  just  certain,  that  it 
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economy  of  redemption,  and  without  whose  agency,  therefore^ 
the  things  of  Qod  and  Christ  cannot  pass  over  to  us  and  con- 
dition our  moral  nature,  and  render  us  responsible  for  tiie  specific 
daty  of  being  saved.  How,  then,  can  any  man  be  responsible  for 
salvation,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  withheld 
firom  him  ? 

Moreover,  if  it  is  still  urged,  that  having  revealed  the 
truth  once  for  all  in  the  Qospel  testimony,  the  Spirit  is  no- 
longer,  and  no  further  necessary  to  human  responsibility  for 
salvation,  since  man  has  the  natural  ability  to  believe,  and  be 
regenerated  and  sanctified  by  the  belief  of  the  truth,  and 
thus  be  saved, — 1  reply — that  no  moral,  spiritual  changes, 
and  processes  can  be  carried  on  in  our  creaturely  and  depend- 
ent natures  apart  from  the  antecedent,  concurrent,  and  sub-* 
sequent  operations  of  God.  But  here,  again,  all  Scripture 
declares  that  this  spiritual  agency  and  operation  concerned  in 
salvation  belong  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  without  him,  as  the 
Divine  co-worker,  conditioning  every  human  act  and  process, 
how  can  man  be  responsible  for  a  result  the  Divine  side  of 
which  is  wholly  wantmg  ? 

Further,  it  must  be  carefully  remembered  that  the  saving, 
spiritual  realities  in  Qod  and  Christ,  when  brought  by  the  Spirit- 
to  man,  come  to  him  not  in  his  normal  state,  to  produce  in 
him  their  normal  effects.  These  realities  come  to  him  in  the- 
abnormal  state  of  ignorance,  error,  sin,  and,  in  one  word, 
moral  depravity.  In  order  to  adequately  condition  this  ab- 
normal depraved  state,  it  is  necessary  that  the  saving  truth 
and  love  of  God  should  be  presented  with  specially  convictive 
force  to  the  intelligence,  special  emotive  impression  to  the 
heart  and  conscience,  and,  thereby,  with  special  influence 
over  the  will.  Short  of  this,  the  depraved  state  of  man  is- 
not  properly  conditioned  by  the  saving  truth  of  God.  But, 
it  is  this  very  supernatural  influence  upon  the  soul  relative- 
to  divine,  saving  truth,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  Divine 
Spirit's  work  in  human  salvation.  It  is,  therefore,  utterly 
vain  to  say  that  man  is  responsible  for  the  saving  change  and 
processes  apart  from  the  conditioning  agency  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For,  in  that  case,  the  human,  respon- 
sibility would  be  more  extensive  than  the  Divine  operations. 
With  our  belief  in  the  necessity,  universality,  and  resistibility 
of  the  Spirit's  operations,  we  can  honestly,  and  without  fear 
of  gainsaying,  press  upon  every  man  his  responsibility  for 
being  saved. 

Hitherto,  I  have  sought  to  bring  before  you  the  sovereign 
unconditional  gifts  and  arrangements  in  which  God  gives  us 
the  basis,  and  determines  the  measure  of  our  responsibility*. 
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In  these  ho  lays  the  foundation  of  all  our  duties  and  obliga- 
tions in  their  several  degrees.  Let  me  now  briefly,  and  by 
way  of  conclusion,  add,  that  there  are  other  additional  gifts 
and  blessings  which  God  bestows  only  on  condition  of  our 
doing  what  God  requires.  God  first  works  in  order  that  we 
may  work,  and,  then,  when  we  have  done  what  he  rendered 
it  possible  for  as  to  do,  he,  on  that  condition,  works  still 
further  for  our  good,  and  so  on,  mutually,  do  God  and  man 
work  together,  ttie  agency  of  the  one  conditioning  the  work 
of  the  other  for  ever.  For  example,  in  his  love  and  mercy, 
in  the  work  of  his  Son,  and  in  the  operations  of  his  Spirit, 
God  has  given  already  all  that  is  essential  to  the  salvation  of 
every  man.  These  are  the  unconditional  pre-requisites  to  the 
salvation  of  all.  Why,  then,  are  all  not  saved  ?  I  reply— 
because  in  order  to  these  redemptive  elements  in  God  taking 
effect  in  the  actual  salvation  of  any  man,  there  is  a  human 
condition  required,  as  the  link  which  connects  the  man  with 
the  saving  energy  of  God.  That  condition  on  our  part  is 
faith.  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved.  There  is  no  other 
i-ational  condition  of  our  personally  receiving  or  accepting, 
or  enjoying  in  the  experiences  of  life  the  manifold  goodness 
of  God.  For  if  we  believe  not  the  Gospel  testimony,  we 
know  nothing  of  God  in  Christ ;  and  knowing  nothing,  we  can 
feel  nothing ;  an^  knowing  nothing,  and  feeling  nothing  of 
God  in  Christ  we  can  do  nothing ;  and  thus  our  moral  nature 
is  out  of  correlation  with  the  saving  elements  in  God.  But  we 
are  saved  by  faith,  just  because  it  opens  the  whole  soul  to  the 
inflowing  of  God's  love  and  grace  in  Christ  with  all  their  saving 
efficacy.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  unbelief  is  the  condition  of 
final  condemnation,  just  because  it  excludes  from  the  mind  the 
saving  realities  of  God  and  the  redemptive  forces  in  them. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  prayer.  In  addition  to  the 
sovereign,  unconditional  blessing  essential  to  salvation,  God 
has  a  reserve  of  blessing  which  is  not  bestowed  till  prayer  is 
offered.  Without  the  slightest  danger  to  our  moral  freedom, 
God  is  able  and  willing,  in  answer  to  prayer,  to  give  enlarged 
measures  of  blessing  to  the  family,  the  Church,  and  tixj 
world,  and  this  indefinitely  enlarges  our  Cliristian  resnonsi- 
bility.  Still  further,  special  blessings  ai-e  conditionallv  depen- 
dent on  holy  living  and  earnest  working  for  God's  glory,  and 
human  good.  The  nearer  we  each  come  into  harmony  with 
•God,  and  the  more  his  thoughts,  and  loves,  and  aims  fill  us, 
the  more  and  fuller  blessing  he  is  able  to  bestow  upon  us, 
and  through  us  upon  others.  This,  too,  indefinitely  enlarges 
our  responsibility  for  enlarged  divine  benefactions  to  ourselves, 
And  our  fellow-men. 
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In  closing  this  address,  let  me  say  to  you,  my  young 
brethren,  that  you  come  here,  I  trust,  to  have  your  respon- 
sibilities considerably  enlarged.  I  trust  you  come  here  as 
men  of  faith,  men  of  prayer,  men  of  holy,  devoted,  earnest 
life,  anxious  to  be  fully  fitted  and  furnished  unto  eveiy  good 
word  and  work.  I  earnestly  hope  that  your  studies  will  profit 
you  much,  and.  help  you  in  the  great  work  to  which  you  have 
consecrated  your  bodies  and  souls.  I  congratulate  you,  at  least 
on  this  one  point,  that  in  going  forth  to  press  upon  every  man 
his  responsibility  for  being  saved,  you  can  go  and  do  it  honestly, 
without  reservation  or  mystification  of  the  matter.  You  will 
place  beneath  the  moral  feet  of  every  man  the  love  and  saving 
grace  of  a  Three-one  God,  and  in  God's  great  name,  command 
him,  as  he  shall  answer  for  it  in  the  great  day,  that  he  stand 
there  and  be  saved.  On  behalf  of  my  fellow-teachers,  I  am 
sure  I  may  say,  that  we  shall,  according  to  our  ability,  give 
you  mental  discipline  and  knowledge,  so  that,  in  days  to  come, 
you  may  bring  all  your  culture,  and  all  your  information  to  bear 
upon  man's  moral  nature,  and  condition  it  with  heavier  respon- 
sibilities, because  placing  before  it  enlarged  possibilities  of 
good;  for  it  is  man's  moral  . nature  with  which  you  have 
especially  to  deal,  and  to  the  good  of  which  all  your  attain- 
ments must  contribute.  I  trust  you  will  become  able  ministers 
of  the  New  Testament,  "  renouncing  the  hidden  things  of  dis- 
honesty, not  working  in  craftiness,  nor  handling  the  Word 
of  God  deceitfully ;  but,  by  manifestation  of  the  truth,  com- 
mending 3^ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight 
of  God.^' 
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CHAPTER  XT. 
PITTSBURG. 

The  hotel  at  Pittsburg  to  which  Dr.  Morison  and  myself  had 
been  recommended  by  a  fellow-traveller  in  the  railway,  was 
called  the  "  Central ; "  and  it  was  well  named,  because  it  was 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  dusty  and  smoky  town.  As  we  un- 
packed our  trunks  in  the  room  to  which  we  were  shown,  we 
heard  one  of  the  servants  of  the  inn  singing  a  well  known 
Scottish  song  in  the  court  below.  We  were  glad  to  think 
that  the  language  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  even  the  ballads  of 
our  native  Caledonia,  could  be  heard  so  far  west,  and  among  & 
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people  destined  to  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  future 
history  of  our  race. 

When  we  awoke  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  16th  May 
1874,  we  sallied  forth  for  a  walk  before  breakfast.  To  tell 
the  object  we  had  in  view,  necessarily  reveals  a  secret  project 
which  we  had  been  formiDg  for  a  day  or  two.  We  had  been 
A  good  deal  exhausted  by  sight-seeing  since  our  arrival  in  tbe 
United  States,  and  had  not  yet  experienced  that  invigoration 
from  our  journey  which  we  had  anticipated.  Continuous  rail- 
way travelling,  moreover,  we  had  found  to  be  very  fatiguing; 
and  we  had  set  our  hearts  on  a  sail  on  the  bosom  of  the 
broad  Ohio. 

On  making  inquiry  at  Baltimore,  we  had  been  informed 
that  the  navigation  of  the  great  river  commenced  at  Pittsburg; 
and  in  Washington  we  had  found  out  on  Thursday  night  that 
a  steamer  was  advertised  to  sail  thence  down  the  river  on 
Saturday  forenoon.  It  was,  therefore,  with  quite  eager  ex- 
pectation that  we  repaired  to  the  river  side,  on  Saturday 
morning,  hoping  that  nothing  would  occur  to  deprive  us  of 
the  anticipated  pleasure  of  our  much  desired  river  sail. 

The  steamboat  wharf  at  Pittsburg  is  on  the  Monongahela;  for 
the  Ohio  proper  commences  about  a  mile  below  the  city,  where 
the  Alleghany  and  that  stream  join.  There  was  no  real  pier  or 
wharf  built  on  the  side  of  the  river,  for  the  very  good  reason, 
I  should  suppose,  that  the  floods  in  winter  would  wash  away 
any  wooden  fabric  that  might  be  erected.  The  only  change 
which  man's  hand  had  made  on  the  virgin  banks  was  that 
they  had  been  causewayed  like  a  street ;  for  the  declivity 
slopes  so  gradually,  that  when  the  water  is  low  (and  as 
summer  was  advancing  it  was  beginning  to  diminish),  the 
exposed  part  can  both  be  walked  upon  and  worked  upon,  even 
although  great  holes  have  been  worn  away  by  the  action  of 
the  water. 

Several  steamboats  were  lying  down  at  the  river's  edge, 
and  among  others  the  one  which  had  been  advertised  to  mL 
for  Cincinnati  and  the  Mississippi  that  day.  But^  judge  of  our 
surprise  and  disappointment,  when  the  captain  coolly  told  us 
that  he  would  not  sail  till  Monday.  When  we  referred  to  the 
advertisement,  and  expressed  our  surprise  that  he  did  not  keep 
faith  with  the  public,  he  only  smiled,  and  added  that  they 
could  not  get  goods  on  board  in  time,  if  he  did  not  pretend 
that  he  was  going  to  sail  a  day  or  two  sooner  than  he  really 
intended.  We  could  discern  neither  the  morality  nor  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  course ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  looked  to 
plain,  unaccustomed  British  consciences  direct  lying,  and 
nothing  else ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  neither  the  goods  nor 
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the  passengers,  we  were  certain,  would  be  likely  to  turn  up 
more  expeditiously,  if  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  day 
advertised  was  not  necessarily  the  day  of  sailing. 

As  we  were  in  the  act  of  leaving,  the  captain  called  me 
back  that  he  might  make  some  additional  explanations.  I 
thought  that,  perhaps,  he  might  raise  our  drooping  spirits  with 
the  hope  of  a  speedier  sail  than  he  had  at  first  led  us  to  antici- 
pate :  but,  in  tne  candour  of  his  soul,  he  dashed  all  our  hopes 
to  the  ground  by  remarking,  "  I  mav  as  well  tell  you,  that  I 
have  no  hope  of  being  ready  to  sail  till  Tuesday." 

We  returned  to  our  breisdcfast,  in  the  Central  Hotel,  a  good 
deal  disappointed ;  but  it  now  seemed  pretty  clear  to  us  that 
it  was  the  will  of  Providence  that  we  should  remain  in  Pitts- 
bui^  till  Monday.  We  therefore  determined  to  call  for  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Squier,  who,  we  saw  by  the  Directory,  was  minister 
of  tbe  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city. 

If  the  kind  friends  in  Pittsburg,  whom  we  afterwards  made 
that  day,  should  read  this  account,  it  may  perhaps  pain  them 
to  learn  that  we  really  had  been  purposing  to  pass  through 
their  city,  without  letting  them  see  our  faces  or  hear  our 
voices.  But,  in  truth,  we  feared,  in  the  humility  of  our  minds, 
lest  we  mi^ht  intrude  upon  them,  and  we  had,  somehow  or 
other,  got  it  into  our  heads  that  a  sail  for  a  few  days  on 
the  river  Ohio  would  completely  rehabilitate  our  jaded 
frames. 

Finding  that  Dr.  Squier  lived  in  the  city  of  Alleghany,  and 
therefore  across  the  river  of  that  ni^me,  we  set  off,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  forenoon,  to  call  at  his  house.  On  our  way  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Pittsbui]^  was  the  smokiest  city 
we  had  ever  seen.  I  remember  passmg  through  a  cloud  of 
smoke  at  the  Birmingham  railway  station,  as  I  journeyed  once 
from  London  to  Birkenhead  ;  and  I  remember  also  wondering 
how  people  could  live  in  so  dense  and  defiled  an  atmosphere ; 
but  Pittsburff  easily  carried  off  the  palm  of  murkiness  from  its 
English  rival  Some  parts  of  Glasgow  are  as  bad;  but  the 
sootiness  seemed  to  be  difiused  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
rich  but  rough  American  centre  of  Commerce.  I  observe  that 
Anthony  Trollope  says,  in  his  book  of  AToerican  Travels,  that 
when  he  put  down  his  foot  in  his  bedroom  in  the  morning, 
there  was  so  much  soot  on  the  carpet  that  the  mark  was  left 
on  the  floor ;  and  that,  when  the  traveller  looks  down  upon 
Pittsburg  from  the  overhanging  heights,  there  is  something 
really  picturesque  in  its  smokiness  ;  for  the  steeples  project 
from  the  douds  below  them,  as  if  they  wished  piously  to  escape 
from  the  worldly  vapours  that  envelope  their  obscured  and 
invisible  basements.   Dr.  Morison  complained  to  me,  as  we 
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walked  along,  that  the  breast  of  his  shirt  had  been  completely 
soiled  during  our  short  journey  from  the  Central  Hotel  to  the 
bridge  across  the  Alleghany,  where  we  began  to  leave  the 
impurity  behind  us.  I  tried  to  convince  the  Doctor  that  all 
this  smoke  was  the  secret  of  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the 
place,  and  that  if  these  great  steel  and  iron  foundries,  which 
seemed  to  abound  everywhere  throughout  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood, really  made  the  pot  hail  for  thousands  of  comfort- 
able families,  neither  he  nor  I  should  care  much  though  our 
linen  should  be  soiled  a  little,  and  the  saliva  of  our  tongues 
somewhat  thickened  with  dust.  But  my  poetical,  or  nSher 
sentimental,  prelection  only  half  pleased  the  Doctor;  and  he  gave 
it  out  as  his  decided  opinion  that,  if  we  required  to  remain 
in  the  city  till  Monday,  we  should  remove  our  lodgings  from 
the  Central "  to  some  hotel  in  Alleghany  city,  the  salubrity 
and  beauty  of  which  were  already  beginning  to  open  up 
before  us. 

The  city  of  Alleghany  contains  about  60,000  inhabitants,  and 
lies  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  looking  down  upon  the  toil  and 
turmoil  of  the  rival,  or  rather  the  mother  city,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river ;  for  many  of  those  who  win  their  bread  in 
Pittsburg  eat  it  in  Alleghany.  The  river  AUeffhany  seemed  to 
be  nearly  as  large  as  the  Monongahela ;  but  whereas  the  latter 
has  only  two  bridges  over  it,  the  former  is  spanned  by  fiva  That 
which  we  crossed,  if  I  remember  aright,  was  a  chain  bridge 
with  foot  path  and  carriage  way  separated  by  a  partition,  as  is 
common  on  almost  all  the  great  American  rivers.  The  waters 
of  the  Alleghany  had  a  peculiarly  green  hue,  such  as  we  have 
sometimes  seen  in  streams  at  home  which  flow  through  wooded, 
arboriferous  regions. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  of  advantage  here  to  say  a  little  about  the 
size  and  the  manufactories  of  Pittsburg,  as  I  have  just  noted 
down  the  population  of  Alleghany  city.  Including  its  immediate 
suburbs,  there  are  about  190,000  inhabitants  in  Pittsbuig,  so 
that  the  two  cities  together  contain  250,000  souls.  It  was  built 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Fort  du  QtiesTie  in  1763.  It  was  at  first 
called  Fort  Pitt  in  honour  of  William  Pitt,  the  great  English 
statesman;  but  when  it  became  more  a  commercial  than  a 
military  emporium,  the  name  was  changed  into  Pittsbui?. 
Within  a  radius  of  live  miles  from  the  Court  House,  there  are 
475  factories  of  iron,  steel,  glass,  oil,  copper,  and  wood.  ^  The 
stalks  of  103  collieries  can  also  be  counted  from  the  heights. 
Half  the  glass  trade  of  the  States  is  carried  on  in  Fittsbmg; 
while  60  per  cent  of  all  the  oil,  including  petroleum,  which  has 
of  late  years  filled  even  the  British  markets,  has  been  sent  out 
of  her  oil  refineries.   Her.  iron  and  steel  exports  are  so  vast. 
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that  their  statistics  can  with  diiSculty  be  even  approximately 
estimated. 

Dr.  Squier's  comfortable  residence  was  half  way  up  the  hill 
on  which  the  city  of  Alleghany  is  built,  and  looked  out  on  a 
common  or  park,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  monument  in 
memoiy  of  those  who  had  perished  in  the  late  war.  It 
happened  that  the  Doctor  was  out  when  we  called ;  but  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Squier  engaged  us  in  agreeable  conversation  till  he 
arrived.  We  then  learned  that  from  an  announcement  which 
had  been  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Frizzell,  clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  it  was  ex- 
pected, or  at  least  hoped,  that  we  would  pass  through  Pittsbui^ 
on  our  way  west.  Indeed,  Dr.  Squier  had  intimated  to  his  con- 
gregation on  the  preceding  Sabbath  that  it  was  just  possible 
that  we  might  be  with  them  and  take  part  in  the  services. 
The  Doctor's  only  regret  was  that  we  had  not  arrived  a  day 
sooner,  that  due  intimation  of  our  presence  in  the  city  might 
have  been  made. 

When  we  found  that  we  were  thus  warmly  welcomed  as 
brethren  in  Christ,  we  were  very  glad  that  our  steamboat  pro- 
ject for  the  day  had  broken  down,  and  that  we  had  it  in  our 
power  to  render  happy  the  kind  Christian  friends  who  were  so 
glad  to  receive  us.  And  if  any  one  should  express  wonder  at 
our  humility  and  our  fear  lest  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians  of 
Pittsburg  might  not  have  welcomed  us  with  cordiality,  we 
must  remind  him  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  have  our 
backs  so  much  kept  at  the  wall  in  Scotland,  and  have  been  all 
along  regarded  with  so  much  coldness  for  maintaining  with 
honest  consistency  the  doctrine  that  God  honestly  wishes  every 
man  to  be  saved,  that  we  are  always  shy  about  believing  that 
any  large  body  of  Christians  would  cordially  recognize  us  and 
take  us  to  their  hearts.  Although  we  had  maintained  £ratemal 
communication  with  the  leaders  of  the  denomination  at  their 
annual  Assemblies,  we  could  not  be  certain  that  at  this  far 
distant  out-post  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  the  minister  and 
members  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  would  have 
regarded  it  as  a  providential  favour  that  we  came  their  way. 

Dr.  Squier  expressed  a  desire  that  we  would  live  in  his 
house ;  but  we  declined  his  kind  offer,  and  took  advantage  of 
his  assistance  in  selecting  a  comfortable  hotel  in  one  of  the 
loftiest  squares  of  Alleghany  city.  To  this  agreeable  lodging 
we  removed  our  bageage  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  We 
enjoyed  much  a  stroU  in  the  environs  of  the  city  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  Doctor  in  the  evening,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
pouited  out  to  us  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  great  building  stands  on  a  corn- 
No.  6.  D  Vol.  2. 
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manding  eminence  near  the  city  ;  and  most  certainly,  if  in  any 
respects  the  view  of  theology  which  the  students  get  be  a 
narrow  one,  their  view  of  scenery  is  a  wide  one,  and  ought  to 
exert  a  rectifying  and  broadening  influence  on  the  mind.  We 
were  informed  tiiat  Dr.  Hodge,  whose  recent  work  on  syste- 
matic divinity  has  made  so  much  noise,  was  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  college  upon  which  we  looked  We  were  happy 
to  learn  that  Dr.  squier  was  on  intimate  terms  with  all  tiie 
theological  Professors  of  this  great  seminary,  although  a  pro- 
minent minister  in  a  church  which  had  seceded  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church  on  doctrinal,  as  well  as  on  ecclesiastical, 
grounds.  This  liberality  of  sentiment  among  those  who  hold 
Christ  the  Head,  but  differ  on  minor  points,  is  just  as  it  should 
be.   May  it  become  universal  in  the  Church  of  Christ ! 

Before  our  walk  ended,  we  stood  for  a  long  time  gazing  on 
the  monument  which  had  been  reared  on  the  Common  in 
honour  of  the  natives  of  Pittsburg  who  had  fallen  in  the 
recent  terrible  war.  On  the  pillar  itself  were  inscribed  the 
names  of  those  who  had  earned  by  their  self-sacrifice  their 
country's  gratitude  and  love;  wnile  the  monument  was 
crowned  with  an  imposing  figure  in  stone,  representing  a 
daring  youth  advancing,  banner  in  hand,  to  deatn  or  victoiy. 
I  was  reminded  of  what  I  may  call  the  spiritual  conqueror's 
text,  in  the  book  of  the  Revelations — HKm  that  overcometh, 
will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  Ood,  and  he  shall  go 
no  more  out ;  and  I  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of  my  God, 
and  the  name  of  the  city  of  my  God ;  and  I  will  write  upon 
him  my  new  name  "  (Rev.  iii,  12). 

We  were  glad  next  day  (SundLay)  when  we  could  s^  to  one 
another,  "  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord."  The  day 
was  beautiful ;  and  we  felt  happy  in  being  among  friends  who 
fully  sympathized  with  us.  We  had  arranged  to  spend  the 
whole  day  with  Dr.  Squier's  family  after  br^kkfast — agreeing 
not  to  return  to  our  hotel  till  the  evening  service  would  be 
past. 

When  we  reached  the  chapel  in  which  the  brethren  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  body  worship,  we  found  that  it  stood 
in  a  quiet  and  respectable  street  in  Pittsburg,  with  the  name  of 
the  denomination  inscribed  on  its  front  The  first  floor  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  apartments  which  are  used  for  the  Sunday 
school,  and  other  branches  of  church  work ;  while  the  chapel  pro- 
per is  upstairs.  It  had  an  air  of  cleanliness,  and  seemed  capable 
of  containing  about  six  hundred  individuals.  The  chapel  was 
respectably  filled — the  majority  of  the  audience  consisting 
evidently  of  industrious  working  people,  with  a  sprinkling 
here  and  there  of  those  who  were  better  educated  and  better 
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circumstanced  in  life.  There  was  no  gallery  in  the  edifice, 
except  above  the  entrance ;  and  this  was  occupied  exclusively 
by  the  choir,  the  members  of  which  commenced  the  divine 
service  by  singing  a  voluntary — ^that  is,  a  piece  of  sacred  music 
which  they  had  themselves  selected  and  previously  prepared. 
Dr.  Squier's  son  played  th6  harmonium  with  taste  and  skill ; 
while  his  daughter's  voice  sounded  sweetly  among  the 
choristers. 

Although  the  congregation  had  thought  it  possible,  from  the 
intimation  made  on  the  previous  Lord's  day,  that  we  might 
have  arrived  at  Pittsburg,  very  few  of  them  knew  for  certein 
that  we  had  come  till  they  reached  the  chapel  that  morning. 
Yet  the  service  that  was  to  be  held  was  invested  with  a  special 
interest  to  them.  Dr.  Squier,  indeed,  apologized  to  us  because 
he  could  not  ask  either  of  us  to  preach  in  the  forenoon,  in- 
asmuch as  he  had  announced  a  memorial  or  funeral  sermon  for 
several  of  the  members  of  his  church  who  had  recently 
deceased.  The  shafts  of  death  had  been  unusually  busy 
that  spring  among  his  people'';  for  five  or  six,  during  the 
preceding  month,  had  been  called  home.  The  friends  of  the 
deceased  were  sitting  in  the  front  seats  dressed  in  deep 
mourning;  and,  when  the  Doctor,  after  preaching  an  appro- 
priate discourse,  drew  out  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  he 
nad  inscribed  a  few  particulars  concerning  the  history,  ill- 
ness, and  patience  of  each  sufferer,  one  could  tell  who  the 
bereaved  friends  were  in  each  case,  by  the  emotion  which 
they  manifested.  Dr.  Squier  had  taken  Dr.  Morison  and 
myself  up  to  the  platform-pulpit  beside  him,  so  that  we 
could  see  the  audience  easily  as  well  as  hear  the  speaker. 

Dr.  Squier,  who  is  a  tall  and  powerful  built  man,  was 
himself  deeply  affected  by  the  particulars  which  he  narrated, 
and  more  than  once  could  with  difficulty  proceed  for  tears. 
Alas !  thought  I,  wherever  we  go  through  the  wide  world, 
the  joys  and  son*ows  of  the  human  race  are  much  the  same  ! 
They  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage ;  they  rejoice  over  the 
birth  of  the  babe,  and  they  mourn  over  the  death  of  the  friend. 
Everywhere,  if  the  proud  need  affliction  to  humble  them,  the 
afficted  need  a  Saviour  and  Comforter  to  keep  them  from 
despair. 

Dr.  Squier  intimated,  before  dismissing  the -audience,  that 
Dr.  Morison  would  preach  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  I  would 
preach  in  the  evening.  We  were  agreeably  surprised,  when 
the  benediction  was  pronounced,  on  being  accosted  by  the 
members  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Girdwood,  who  had  been 
adherents  of  the  Evangelical  Union  in  Scotland,  and  were  now 
members  of  Dr.  Squier's  church  in  Pittsburg.    "  Do  you  not 
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recollect  being  in  my  house  in  Muirkirk,  in  Ayrshire,  one 
night  before  a  soiree  ? "  said  brother  Qirdwood  to  me. 
Although  I  had  quite  forgotten  the  circumstances  I  fully 
believed  the  fact,  and  gladly  returned  the  family's  Christian 
and  Scottish  greeting.  Then,  when  we  were  on  our  way 
home  we  met  a  father  and  his  two  sons  coming  in  the 
direction  of  the  chapel  (for  the  news  of  our  visit  was  just 
beginning  to  spread  over  the  city).  Addressing  Dr.  Morison, 
the  somewhat  patriarchal  Scotchman  said,  "You  baptized 
these  tall  sons  of  mine,  in  Kilmarnock,  when  they  were  a 
good  deal  less  and  a  good  deal  lighter  than  they  are  to- 
day!'' 

Before  the  afternoon  sermon  commenced,  we  had  the  plea- 
sure of  looking  in  upon  the  Sunday  school  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  ChurcD,  which  was  taught  in  the  commodious 
apartment  below  the  chapel.  We  were  delighted  to  see  so 
many  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  taking  an  interest  in  the 
religious  instruction  of  a  considerable  bbdy  of  young  people. 
I  was  asked  to  address  the  children  when  their  lessons  were 
concluded;  and  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  I  had  a  most 
appreciative  audience.'  Quite  a  large  number  of  grown-up 
people  also,  who  had  come  to  hear  Dr.  Morison's  afbemoon 
sermon,  being  informed  that  we  were  examining  the  school, 
were  present  during  my  address.  Among  these  was  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Noble,  pastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  in  Pittsburg, 
who  politely  thanked  me  for  the  remarks  to  which  he  had 
listened. 

Dr.  Morison  preached  firom  the  words  in  the  seventy-third 
Psalm :  "When  I  thought  to  know  this,  it  was  too  painful  for 
me  ;  until  I  went  into  the  sanctuary  of  Qod ;  then  understood 
I  their  end."  The  Doctor  kindly  informed  me  afterwards  that 
he  was  led  to  select  this  topic  of  address  by  two  considerations. 
(1)  That  he  had  preached  the  discourse  in  Glasgow,  only  a  few 
Sabbaths  before  our  departure,  and,  therefore,  was  familiar 
with  it ;  and  (2)  that  he  thought  it  would  follow  up  Dr.  Squier's 
own  morning  sermon  appropriately.  The  discourse  was  a 
truly  pathetic  and  powerful  one,  and  must  have  been  soothiug 
to  the  spirits  of  those  who  had  been  bereaved ;  for  its  main 
idea  was  this,  that  frequently,  when  doubts  as  to  God's  saving 
grace  had  been  most  narassing,  and  earthly  triaJs  had  been 
most  overwhelming  during  the  week,  in  our  own  dwellinjzs  and 
places  of  business,  light  and  comfort  would  be  suddenly  Sashed 
into  the  mind  by  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God  in  his  own  quiet 
sanctuary. 

The  audience  was  large,  considering  that  no  announcement 
of  the  extra  service  hm  been  made,  except  by  Dr.  Squier 
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himself,  in  the  forenoon,  and  a  few  of  the  city  ministers  to 
whom  he  had  sent  a  hurried  notification  of  the  sermon. 
Several  clergymen  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg  were  present 
themselves,  and  remained  to  be  introduced  to  ua  Dr.  Noble 
was  very  anxious  that  Dr.  Morison  should  preach  for  him 
in  the  evening  to  the  congregation  of  the  first  Presbyterian 
Church ;  and  as  he  pleaded  illness,  the  Doctor  reluctantly  con- 
sented, although  himself  little  able  to  bear  the  strain  of  a 
second  service. 

Although  the  rain  fell  heavily  when  we  were  on  our  way 
to  the  church  ^at  nighty  I  had  an  encouraging  audience,  and 
preached  with  some  liberty  from  the  wor<£,  "Like  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear 
him  "  (Psalms  ciii,  13).  To  me  quite  a  remarkable  scene  oc- 
can*ed  at  the  close  of  this  service.  I  had  no  idea  that  so 
many  Scotch. people,  who  knew  us,  would  be  found  located 
in  an  American  city.  Before  I  had  finished  my  tour  in 
America  I  had  become  accustomed  to  such  claiming  of 
acquaintanceship ;  for  in  every  large  town  which  we  visited, 
people  came  forward  at  the  close  of  our  sermons  to  say  that 
they  had  known  us  or  heard  of  us  in  the  mother  country ; 
but  as  these  recognitions  at  Pittsburg  were  the  first  of  the 
series  they  surprised  me  much.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
they  taught  me  never  to  be  sorry  when  certifying  honest 
Christian  people  to  American  churches;  for  they  assuredly 
become  missionaries  there,  and  propagate  the  Qospel  both  by 
lip  and  life  in  that  mighty  land  which  will  yet  play  so 
important  a  part  in  the  world's  millennium. 

The  news  of  our  visit  had  by  the  evening  spread  over  the 
whole  city;  and  the  interest  which  it  excited  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  pretty  lengthy  reports  of  our 
discourses  were  published  next  day  in  the  principal  news^ 
papers.  For  myself,  I  may  state  that  in  Dr.  Morison's 
absence  I  had  to  hold  something  like  a  levee — ^may  I  call 
it  a  spiritual  levee? — at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  stairs;  for 
quite  a  little  crowd  of  Scotch  people  came  round  me  to  shake 
my  hand,  and  say  either  that  they  knew  Glasgow  well,  or  that 
they  had  known  or  heard  of  me  there.  Beside  tixe  Girdwoods,  to 
whom  I  have  already  referred,  who  mingled  in  the  throng  and 
tried  to  refresh  my  treacherous  memory  again  about  the  Muir- 
kirk  meeting,  one  young  man  came  forward  and,  shaking  my 
hand  warmly,  said,  "  Don't  you  remember  me,  Mr.  Ferguson  ? 
I  not  only  sat  in  your  church,  but  I  sanff  in  your  choir  for 
more  than  a  year."  He  had  grown  so  mum  since  he  had  left 
Gla^ow  that  I  really  did  not  know  him ;  and  although  he 
told  me  tiiat  his  father  and  mother  were  members  of  the 
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church,  and  that  their  name  was  ''White/'  this  item  of 
intelligence  did  not  help  me  a  bit;  for  we  have  several 
Whites  in  our  fellowship,  all  happily  worthy  of  their  name. 
But  whenever  m^  young  friend  reminded  me  that  I  had 
visited  his  dying  httle  brother  in  a  certain  street  in  Glasgow, 
I  at  once  identified  this  lamb  of  the  flock  that  had  strayed 
so  far  away,  and  was  able  to  return  the  pressure  of  his  hand 
VTith  fervent,  responsive  regard.  I  visited  him  next  morning 
at  his  own  place  of  business  in  the  city  of  Alleghany,  and  was 
happy  to  find  that  he  was  in  partnership  with  an  enter- 
prising American  as  a  brassfounder,  and  was  doin^  welL 

But  the  interview  that  affected  me  most  of  aU  was  yet  to 
come.  A  gentleman  and  lady,  who  were  the  last  to  introduce 
themselves,  certainly  had  not  the  ledst  right  to  do  so  ;  because 
they  had  known  me  from  my  boyhood.  **  I  cannot  tell  you, 
dear  sir,  with  what  interest  I  have  listened  to  you  to-night,'' 
exclaimed  the  lady;  ''for  I  was  at  school  vdth  your  sister  in 
the  town  of  Hamilton,  and  I  remember  the  day  when  she  left 
school  ill,  with  the  weakness  upon  her  of  which  she  ultimately 
died."  That  was  indeed  a  most  touching  and  unexpected 
reminiscence.  It  recalled  the  tender  memory  of  my  only  sister, 
and  my  deep  emotion  when  I  was  raised  from  my  bed  on  a 
cold  January  morning  in  1838  to  see  her  die.  Mr.  and  His. 
Semple,  who  have  prospered  much  commercially,  were  most 

fenerous  in  their  oners  of  hospitality,  and  proposed  to  drive 
)r.  Morison  and  myself  all  round  Pittsburg  m  their  carriage  if 
we  could  only  stay  a  day  or  two.  But  our  time  was  limited 
We  were  pilgrims  and  strangers,  and  could  tarry  but  a  night. 
I  returned  to  Dr.  Squier's  house  to  supper,  saying  to  myself, 
"  How  wonderfully  are  men  and  women  scattered  over  this 
broad  earth ;  but  God  will  at  last  gather  his  elect  from  the 
east  and  the  west  and  the  north  and  the  south  into  his  ever- 
lasting kingdom."  Dr.  Morison  was  late  in  arriving  for  supper ; 
because  he  had  been  detained  by  Dr.  Noble  in  a  very  interest- 
ing conversation  in  his  vestry  on  theology  and  theological 
literature.  He  found  Dr.  Noble  to  be  thoroughly  a  liberal 
theologian  of  the  New  School 

I  should  not  omit  to  notice  that  we  were  introduced,  on  this 
memorable  Sabbath  day,  to  the  widow  and  widowed  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bryan,  a  man  of  great  piety  and  pulpit  power, 
who,  along  with  the  Bev.  John  Morgan,  was  tne  honoured 
instrument  of  introducing  Cumberland  Presbyterianism  into 
Western  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Bryan  was  the  first  pastor  of  the 
Pittsburg  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  Mra.  Br^an  has 
spent  all  the  years  of  her  vddowhood  in  Pittebuig,  and  is  much 
respected  among  the  members  of  the  church. 
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I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  about  the 
different  denominations  into  which  Christians  are  divided  in 
the  United  States ;  but  I  am  reminded  of  the  subject  by  the 
reference  which  I  have  been  led  to  make  to  the  college  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Pittsburg,  and  the  frankness  and 
fraternal  feeling  of  the  ministers  of  that  connection  in  that 
city.  Of  course,  my  readers  all  know  that  no  church  is 
endowed  in  the  great  Transatlantic  republic.  All  churches  are 
voluntary  there  and  self-supporting.  Taking  the  census  of  the 
whole  country  among  the  Protestants,  the  Methodists,  in  point  of 
numbers,  come  first;  the  Presbyterians  second;  the  Baptists 
third ;  the  Congregationalists  fourth  ;  and  the  Episcopalians 
fifih.  But  in  particular  districts  of  the  country  this  balance 
of  parties  is  changed.  Thus,  in  New  England,  as  a  whole, 
Presbyterianism  is  weak,  being  represented  in  a  great  city  like 
Boston  only  by  a  single  diurch ;  while  Congregationalism  is  the 
prevailing  form  of  church  government.  But  in  more  southerly 
cities  like  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  &c., 
Congregationalism  is  weak  and  Presbyterianism  predominates. 
The  latter  again  consists  of  one  great  body  called  par  excellence, 
the  Presbyi^erian  Church,  with  several  minor  organizations. 
Thus,  in  ti^is  very  city  of  Alleghany  of  which  I  am  writing, 
besides  the  great  college,  to  which  I  have  referred,  there  is  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  United  Presbvterian  Church 
established  in  1826,  and  the  Alleghany  Theolo^cal  Institute 
organized  in  ISiO  by  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church.  I  must  have  my  readers  to  understand,  however,  that 
the  imions  and  reformations  referred  to  in  these  titles  are  not 
the  same  as  those  which  are  commemorated  by  similar  designa- 
tions in  Scotland. 

Forty  years  ago.  Dr.  John-  Ritchie  of  Edinburgh  and  his 
associates,  were  wont  to  appeal  to  the  state  of  religion  in  the 
United  States  of  America  as  a  proof  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  might  be  maintained  without  national  endowments ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  plea  was  a  pertinent  one;  for 
to-day  society  is  leavened  as  powerfully  throughout  the  States 
by  Christianity  as  is  the  case  with  us  at  home,  and  yet  bR 
churches  are  upon  a  level,  and  no  minister  is  paid  out  of  the 
public  purse. 

CHAPTER  Xn. 
CINCINNATI. 

We  left  Pittsburg  en  route  for  Cincinnati  on  Monday  forenoon. 
May  18th,  at  ten  o'clock.   This  was  another  journey  of  300 
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miles,  during  the  course  of  which  we  rode  all  day  through  the 
State  of  Ohio,  which  we  traversed  entirely  from  east  to  west. 
Dr.  Squier  introduced  us  in  the  railway  car  before  we  started 
to  several  brethren  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Churdi, 
who  had  come  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  that  morning,  and 
who,  like  ourselves,  were  on  their  way  to  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  Missouri.  Prominent  among  them  was 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Norris,  of  Freeport,  Pennsylvania,  with  whom  I 
had  some  very  pleasant  conversation  as  the  train  progressed. 
He  had  served  for  a  whole  year  in  the  American  war,  and  gave 
me  some  thrilling  accounts  of  the  dangers  through  which  he 
had  passed,  and  the  narrow  escapes  he  had  made.  The  incident 
which  lingers  most  vividly  in  my  recollection  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  On  one  occasion  volunteers  were  needed  for  a 
very  hazardous  service,  namely,  to  carry  provisions  by  rail  to 
the  Northern  army  through  a  district  which  was  partially  in 
possession  of  the  Southern  troops.  Mr.  Norris  was  among  the 
volunteers;  and  he  told  me  that,  when  a  certain  point  of  the 
joumev  was  reached,  a  halt  was  called,  and  a  consultation  held 
as  to  the  propriety  of  proceeding  farther.  The  train  containing 
the  troops  was  divided  into  two  portions,  a  driver  being  with 
each.  The  result  of  the  deliberation  was  that  one  of  the 
drivers  refused  to  advance,  because  evening  had  come  on ;  bat 
the  other  fool-hardily  decided  to  proceed  notwithstanding  the 
darkness.  Fortunately,  the  young  volunteer  who  now  sat  at 
my  side  was  with  the  cautious  driver  who  declined  to  go 
forward,  or  he  would  never  have  lived  to  be  a  minister  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  Next  morning,  when  the 
day  dawned,  and  the  second  detachment  advanced  gingerly 
through  the  dangerous  territory,  on  rounding  a  comer  they 
saw  the  whole  of  the  cars  that  had  preceded  them  the  night 
before  lying  in  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  and  all  their  comrMeB 
killed — a  mangled,  mutilated  mass.  The  enemy  had  been 
watching  their  movements,  and  had  diverted  the  rails  to  the 
edge  of  the  ravine,  so  that  sudden  and  dreadful  destructicm 
had  come  upon  them  in  a  moment.  War  truly  is  a  savage  and 
unholy  mode  of  settling  differences. 

In  these  long  journeys,  lasting  for  a  whole  day,  one  was  glad 
of  a  friend  to  talk  to,  a  book  to  read,  or  even  to  listen  to  the 
conversation  of  fellow-travellers  in  the  seat  before  or  behind 
Of  course,  when  people  speak  in  an  ordinary  tone,  what  they 
say  cannot  very  well  be  understood  by  strangers,  nor  is  it  good 
manners  to  try  to  make  out  remarks  addressed  to  another;  but 
there  were  two  of  our  fellow-travellers  who  spoke  in  so  loud  a 
tone  on  theological  subjects,  that  their  discourse,  which  was 
amusing  at  the  first,  became  somewhat  annoying  as  time  and 
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the  tram  rolled  on.  I  may  observe  that  the  cars  were  very 
fall,  because  many  ministers  and  elders  -were  on  their  way  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  great  Presbyterian  body  at  St. 
Louis,  besides  the  few  of  us  who  were  boimd  for  the  Cumber* 
land  Assembly  240  miles  farther  oil  The  loquacious  gentle- 
men, I  think,  were  elders,  and  not  ministers ;  for,  although  no 
clergymen  wear  white  neckcloths  in  America  south  of  the  New 
England  States,  our  loud-speaking  feUow-passengers  had  the 
appearance  of  men  who  had  left  their  commercial  pursuits 
behind  them  that  they  might  have  a  fortnight's  ecclesiastical 
enjoyment  at  St.  Louis  as  &y  delegates.  They  rattled  over  all 
the  five  points  of  the  Arminian  controversy,  including  original 
sin,  election,  man's  inability  to  keep  the  commands  of  God,  and 
^  the  sombre  sisterhood  of  debated  points.  I  would  not  have 
cared  if  they  had  spoken  reverently  and  to  edification — for 
Christian  converse  on  such  sacred  themes  is  what  the  Lord 
delights  to  hear  and  record  in  his  book  of  remembrance ;  but 
it  seemed  to  me  (and  their  frequent  laughter  confirmed  the 
impression)  that  they  were  seeking  to  show  off*  before  the 
company.  When  they  had  at  length  exhausted  the  entire  body 
of  systematic  theology,  the  more  pretentious  of  the  two  threw 
out  this  challenge  to  his  neighbour — "  Put  any  question  you 
like  to  me  on  any  knotty  point  you  please,  from  Genesis  to 
Revelations,  and  I  will  answer  you  right  off."  An  alarming 
series  of  interrogations  here  began  as  foUows :  "  What  like  was 
the  serpent  that  tempted  Eve  ? "  Was  the  forbidden  fruit  an 
apple  ?  &c.,  &c.  Off-hand  answers  were  certainly  given ;  but 
they  were  not  valuable  enough  to  be  reported,  and  we  were  all 
glad  when  a  stoppage  in  the  journey  put  an  end  to  the  theolo- 
gical dueL 

I  have  spoken  of  beguiling  the  time  in  the  railway  train 
by  an  interesting  book ;  and  even  if  we  had  taken  no  readable 
volumes  with  us,  the  peculiar  customs  of  American  travelling 
would  not  have  allowed  us  to  remain  unsupplied.  Every  day 
a  scene  like  the  following  would  occur — and  perhaps  the 
description  of  it  may  be  something  new  to  the  most  of  my 
readers :  Soon  after  the  train  has  started,  and  the  passengers 
have  got  comfortably  settled  down  in  their  seats,  the  door 
opens  at  the  end  of  the  long  railway  car,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed in  a  former  article,  and  a  young  man  begins  briskly  to 
place  a  book  or  magazine  on  the  knees  of  each  passenger, 
dealing  the  copies  out  firom  a  bag  which  is  slung  over  his 
shoulder.  Having  reached  the  end  of  the  carriage  he 
vanishes  from  view,  shutting  the  door  behind  him,  that  is 
opposite  to  the  one  by  which  he  had  entered.  Then  he  steps 
firom  the  one  carriage  to  the  other,  and  repeats  the  same 
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process  there ;  for  it  must  be  recollected  that  you  can  not 
only  walk  from  Uie  one  end  of  the  carriage  you  are  sitting 
in  to  the  other,  but  step  from  carriage  to  carriage  if  you 
choose  to  prolong  your  walk.  Now  all  this  looks  very  liberal 
on  the  part  of  me  brisk  youth  referred  to;  and  perhaps  an 
inexperienced  traveller  might  at  first  suppose  that  this 
largess  of  literature  was  quite  in  keeping  with  what  he  may 
have  heard  of  American  liberality.  But,  lo!  he  is  doomed 
to  disappointment ;  for  here  is  the  busy  youth  back  again  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  he  is  picking  up  the  books 
as  quickly  as  he  laid  them  down,  unless,  indeed,  some  traveller 
interposes  and  says  that  he  wishes  to  buy — an  occurrence,  I 
must  confess,  which  was  comparatively  rare  as  far  as  my 
observation  went;  although  doubtless  the  thing  must  pay 
upon  the  whole  or  it  would  not  be  continued.  Thus  all  the 
good  we  got  of  this  American  mode  of  advancing  human 
knowledge  was  a  half  hour's  gratuiteus  perusal  of  a  sample 
of  the  young  man's  stock-in-trade,  if  we  did  not  wish  to  buy. 
I  must  admit,  however,  that  the  experience  was  somewhat 
more  tantalizing  when  it  was  sweetmeats  or  confections  that 
the  young  man  laid  down  on  our  knees,  wrapped  up  in  neat 
paper  parcels,  with  some  of  the  tempting  wares  peeping 
through.  I  observed  that  Dr.  Morison,  the  first  day  we  were 
thus  laid  siege  te,  was  proof  against  the  literature,  but  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  sugar-candy !  It  was  fortunate  that  our 
weaknesses  lay  in  different  directions ;  for  I  could  not  resist 
the  fascination  of  a  popular  New  York  monthly  magazine, 
called  ''Harper's  Miscellany,"  with  pretty  pictures  in  it;  and 
so  it  fell  out  that  by  sharing  our  purchases  the  Doctor  got  a 
sight  of  the  pictures,  and  I  got  a  taste  of  the  cand^.  My 
r^ers  will  thus  see  that  railway  travelling  in  America  has 
elements  of  interest  and  attraction  in  it  not  to  be  found  at 
home. 

Although  I  mention  the  fact  that  we  dined  at  a  place 
called  "  Dennistown,"  nobody  will  be  much  obliged  to  me  for 
the  information.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  notice  that  we 
tarried  for  a  short  time  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  at  the 
city  of  Columbus,  the  political  capital  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and,  therefore,  the  local  metropolis,  at  which  the  State 
Congress  annually  assembles.  Here  our  friends  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  left  us,  for  they  were 
pushing  on  for  St.  Louis,  by  the  most  direct  route,  via  Indiana- 
polis, that  they  might  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
Assembly,  at  Spnn^eld,  Missouri,  on  the  Thursday  foUow- 
ing;  whereas  we,  not  caring  to  reach  that  destination  till 
the  Assembly  had  been  a  day  or  two  in  session,  went  round 
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by  Cincinnati,  that  we  might  be  able  to  carry  out  our 
cherished  scheme  of  sailing  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio. 

Columbus  seemed  to  be  a  place  of  about  40,000  inhabitants, 
and  was  evidently  more  a  political  and  agricultural,  than  a 
commercial  centre.  We  saw  a  large  prison  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  as  our  railway  cars  bore  us  away.  It  reminded  me 
of  the  fact  that  every  government  must  needs  have  a  prison 
for  incorrigible  offenders,  and  that  God  has  his  too.  There  are 
"  spirits  in  prison." 

One  feature  of  the  State  of  Ohio  struck  me,  during  this 
day's  journey,  as  somewhat  peculiar,  namely,  that  it  was 
the  most  universally  cultivated  State  which  we  had  as 
yet  traversed.  Farm  after  farm  met  our  view  all  the  way, 
in  almost  unbroken  succession.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  Ohio  is  not  unlike  Scotland  in  this  respect.  It 
contains  just  about  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  like  our 
native  land ;  and  looks  very  like  our  agricultural  districts  in 
many  parts.  Of  course  its  territory  is  much  greater  in  its  dimen- 
sions tnan  little  Caledonia,  and  consequently  it  must  be  much 
more  sparsely  inhabited  than  even  our  not  very  populous  land. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  Scotchmen  who  live  in  Ohio  are  often  re- 
minded of  home  by  the  soil  and  the  scenery ;  and  the  remem- 
brance makes  the  land  of  their  adoption  dearer  than  it  other- 
wise would  be. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  we  reached  Cincinnati. 
Although  it  was  quite  dark,  we  had  been  made  aware  by 
sundry  unmistakeable  intimations  for  some  time  that  we  were 
drawing  near  a  great  city.  The  suburbs  seemed  to  extend  for 
several  miles  into  the  country ;  for  shining  lamps,  in  goodly 
rows,  twinkled  before  comfortable  villas,  and  revealed  the  wide 
territory  over  which  the  police  regulations  extended.  The  city 
actually  has  a  frontage  of  ten  miles  to  the  river.  As  we  drove 
through  the  silent  streets,  in  an  omnibus  well  fiUed  by  our 
fellow  travellers,  to  the  Qibson  House,  I  found  that  I  was 
possessed  by  an  emotion  which  I  had  often  experienced  before 
when  entermg  great  cities  in  the  far  east,  as  well  as  in  the  far 
west,  and  which  may  be  described  in  the  following  words: 
How  humble  and  unimportant  a  being  am  I  on  Qod's  earth  L 
Here  is  a  great  city  in  which  the  hum  of  commerce  has  been 
heard,  and  the  tumult  of  social  competition  has  prevailed  for 
many  slow  revolving  years,  and  yet  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  are  now  retiring  to  their  nightly  rest,  I  am  of  no  impor- 
tance and  no  consideration  at  all !  Bui  then  the  true  victory 
in  life  is  not  to  make  the  world  ring  with  the  fame  or  infamy 
^  one's  name,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  to  do  the  duty  allotted  to 
ns  in  our  sphere,  whatever  that  may  be,  leaving  all  consequences' 
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to  God,  and  recollecting  that  in  many  instances,  in  the  world 
to  come,  the  last  shall  be  first  and  the  first  last 

Dr.  Squier  of  Pittsburg  had  recommended  us  to  the  Oibson 
House,  and  had  permitted  us  to  mention  his  name  as  our  friend 
to  Mr.  Qibson  or,  as  he  called  him,  Ck>lonel  Oibson.  The 
Colonel  had  served  bravely  in  the  great  war ;  and,  as  he  told 
us  next  morning  when  we  were  sitting  at  brecJcfast,  he  was 
happy  to  make  our  acquaintance,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  oar 
Pittsburg  brother,  but  because  he  was  of  Scottish  origin  him- 
self, and  had  only  the  year  before  made  a  visit  to  Edinbuiigh. 
Certainly  the  hotel  which  is  called  by  his  name  is  a  most  pal- 
atial building,  as  we  could  judge  on  the  night  of  our  arrival  by 
the  immense  lobbies  through  which  we  were  led  ere  our  apart- 
ment was  reached,  and  on  the  next  morning,  from  the  size 
and  elegance  of  the  magnificent  breakfast  saloon  into  which  we 
were  ushered,  with  its  obsequious  sable  attendants  bowing  re- 
spectfully to  us  as  we  entered,  and  paying  all  the  more  atten- 
tion to  us  when  they  saw  that  "  Miassa  Gibson "  conversed 
with  us  freely  as  his  friends. 

Our  first  care  after  breakfast  on  Tuesday  morning  was  to  go 
down  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  see  whether  or  not  we 
could  get  a  steamboat  that  would  take  us  to  the  junction 
of  that  great  stream  with  the  Mississippi,  so  that  we  miAi 
reach  St.  Louis  by  water  before  the  end  of  the  week.  Oar 
spirits  had  been  raised  by  having  just  observed,  at  the  bar  of 
the  hotel,  an  advertisement  to  the  efiecttiiat  a  vessel,  called  the 


bound  for  Memphis  on  the  Mississippi,  in  distant  Tennessee; 
and  as  far  as  we  could  make  out  from  the  table  of  arrange- 
ments, we  would  be  able  to  catch  an  upward  steamer  at  Cairo, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers,  and  thus  reach  our  desired  des- 
tination on  the  Friday.  But  with  our  Pittsburg  experience 
as  to  the  untrustworthiness  of  these  steamboat  announcements, 
we  could  not  be  sure  that  the  advertised  programme  would 
really  be  earned  out ;  and  so,  gentle  reader,  we  set  off  to  the 
wharf  to  see. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  find  the  river,  for  the  street  in  which 
the  Gibson  House  was  situated,  Walnut  Street,  ran  right  down 
to  the  great  Ohio,  the  shipping  on  which,  indeed,  could  be  seen 
from  the  front  of  the  hotel.  If  I  should  be  asked  to  describe 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  I  would  say 
that  it  contained  about  300,000  inhabitants — ^that  it  was  built 
on  sloping  ^oimd  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  and  that  all 
its  principal  streets  either  ran  down  to  the  river,  or  cut  those 
at  right  angles  which  did  so.  We  need  not  wonder  that  one  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  was  named  after  Cin- 


Pat  Rodger,"  would  sail  that 


down  the  river, 
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cinnatus,  the  great  Roman  Dictator,  who  saved  his  country  in 
war,  and  then  went  back  to  the  plough  as  poor  in  purse  and  as 
pure  in  spirit  as  when  he  had  left  it ;  for  it  is  quite  germane  to 
the  genius  of  the  great  Transatlantic  republic  that  a  man 
should  be  a  ploughman  the  one  day  and  a  president  the  next. 
Tet  is  there  something  in  their  very  situation  and  staple  articles- 
of  commerce  that  makes  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Cincinnati 
love  the  memory  of  a  rural  hero  like  him  after  whom  their 
town  is  named ;  for  it  is  the  great  agricultural  centre  of  the 
vast  arable  districts  through  which  the  fertilizing  Ohio  flows ; 
and  its  chief  source  of  wealth  is  the  manufacture  or  the  im- 
portation and  sale  of  such  implements  as  the  husbandman 
needs.  It  has  an  immense  trade  in  bacon  too,  by  which 
remark  I  have  no  reference  to  the  Inductive  philosophy,  save 
in  so  far  as  that  may  be  regarded  as  including  the  induction 
of  multitudes  of  pigs  from  the  country  to  the  town.  Indeed, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  place,  like  Chicago,  might  be 
appropriately  called  Porkopolis — a  name  certainly  not  so  clas- 
sic&l  a  one  as  that  which  it  bears. 

We  had  not  seen  the  River  Ohio  since  we  had  looked 
upon  the  two  rivers  at  Pittsburg  which  commingle  to  form 
it.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  that  we  had  not  seen  the  true 
and  veritable  stream,  till  we  looked  upon  its  broad  bosom 
that  morning  at  Cincinnati;  for  we  had  never  once  got  a 
glimpse  of  it  during  our  whole  ride  through  the  State  of 
Ohio.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  this  great  river  does  not  so  much  flow  through  the  state 
that  is  named  after  it,  as  form  a  boundary  line  between  it  and 
other  states.^ 

We  found  the  shipping  more  abundant  at  Cincinnati  than  at 
Pittsburg,  and  the  nver  certainly  broader  than  either  of  its 
constituent  streams — ^yet  not  so  much  broader  as  we  had 
expected.  The  sloping  banks  were  causewayed  with  stones 
here  also,  and  as  tne  river  was  falling,  as  already  remarked, 
with  the  advance  of  spring  (although  it  had  by  no  means 
reached  its  lowest  point  yet),  we  required,  as  at  Pittsburg,  to 
descend  along  the  causewayed  margin  to  a  considerable  distance 
before  we  reached  the  steamboat  with  whose  captain  we 
wished  to  have  a  cdhversation. 

It  was  not  di£Scult  to  find  the  Pat  Rodger  "  among  the  fleet 
of  steamboats  great  and  small  that  lined  the  shelving  shore. 
The  captain,  a  Scotchman,  who  belonged  to  the  town  of 
Berwick,  was  very  complaisant.  We  would  certainly  reach  St. 
Louis,  he  informed  us,  on  Friday.  His  boat  sailed  positively  at 
five  o'clock  that  afternoon,  and  ran  in  partnership  with  the  up- 
stream steamer  from  New  Orleans,  which  we  could  catch  at 
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Cairo.  The  fare  for  the  whole  voyage  would  be  fourteen 
dollars  each,  and  he  would  give  us  ti^ansfer  tickets  for  the  sail 
up  the  Mississippi,  when  we  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio.  We  got  our  choice  of  two  handsome  and  comfortable 
cabins  adjoining  one  another,  paid  our  fiure,  and  left  in  high 
spirits  to  see  a  little  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  before  starting 
for  our  voyage  on  La  Bdle  Riv^Hre,  as  the  Ohio  is  called. 

We  made  our  way  all  at  once  by  a  tramway  car,  firom  the 
river,  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  city,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  good  and  rapid  view  of  it,  but  that  I  might  call  upon 
an  old  church  member  from  Blackfriars  Street,  Glasgow,  who 
had  lived  in  Cincinnati  for  about  twenty-five  years,  and  whose 
address  I  had  received  from  a  friend  before  setting  out  on  my 
journey.  Mrs.  Miller  happened  to  be  out,  and  Dr.  Morison  and 
myself  strolled  into  a  beautiful  public  park,  with  a  sheet 
of  water  in  it,  in  the  immeaiate  neighbourhood,  till  she  would 
return.  I  remember  wondering  how  a  young  man,  who  was 
rowing  about  in  a  boat  on  a  sheet  of  water  with  little  islands 
in  it,  could  endure  the  fervour  of  the  sun,  which  was  beating 
down  upon  his  head  with  meridian  intensity. 

It  is  affecting  to  meet  a  Chr^tian  friend  whom  you  have  not 
seen  for  more  Uian  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  to  find  that  said 
friend  does  not  know  you.  This  was  my  experience  that  day 
with  Mrs.  Miller,  at  Cincinnati.  Although  I  was  the  minister 
who  had  officiated  at  her  marriage  in  Qlasgow,  she  did  not 
recognize  me.  But  after  the  revelation  was  made,  she  was  all 
the  more  rejoiced  at  the  unexpected  visit,  as  well  as  to  see  Dr. 
Morison,  whom  she  used  to  hear  in  Glasgow,  addressing  the 
crowded  audiences  which  were  wont  to  assemble  to  usten 
to  him,  when,  as  a  comparatively  young  man,  he  used  to  come 
from  Ealmamock,  to  preach  occasionally  in  our  western 
metropolis.  It  now  turned  out  that  quite  a  little  colony  of 
old  Blackfriars  Street  members  lived  in  Cincinnati,  and  Mrs. 
Miller,  as  our  time  was  limited,  offered  to  take  us  round  to  see 
them. 

It  was  astonishing  to  notice  the  difference  as  to  the  power 
of  recognition,  which  was  exemplified  in  the  experience  of 
these  old  friends.  The  first,  a  widow  lady,  Mrs.  Liddell,  whose 
house  was  near  our  guide's,  knew  me  at  oUce,  and  named  me 
whenever  she  came  into  the  room,  introducing  me  at  the  same 
time  with  delight  to  her  daughters,  as  the  minister  who 
had  married  her,  and  had  been  the  pastor  of  her  yoatli 
And  Mrs.  Miller's  husband  also,  whom  we  went  to  see  at 
his  business  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  knew  me  at  once, 
and  Dr.  Morison  also.  But  the  last  of  the  "strangers 
scattered  abroad"  on  whom  we  called,  Mrs.  Maxwell,  could 
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not  recognize  us  although  she  tried  again  and  again.  But 
her  husband,  Mr.  Lawrence  Maxwell,  who  has  risen  by  his 
own  industiy  and  skill  to  be  the  first  master  plumber 
in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  after  a  very  little  earnest  contem- 
plation of  our  countenances,  knew  us,  and  named  us  botL  In 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  I  was  greatly  interested ;  for  when  I  was 
placed  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  in  1845,  thev  were  young  con- 
verts who  had  newly  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
warm  with  the  love  of  Christ,  and  the  love  of  one  another. 
Little  did  I  think  in  these  early  days  that  I  would  ever  be  in 
their  house  in  Cincinnati,  and  tiiat  1  would  find  them  occupy- 
ing so  fine  a  social  position  there.  One  of  their  sons,  a  hand- 
some young  man  whom  we  saw,  was  learning  to  be  an  architect 
in  the  city;  while  the  eldest  was  from  home,  at  Amherst 
CoU^e,  where  he  was  preparing  for  tiie  work  of  the  holy 
mini^ry. 

Befoie  bidding  farewell  in  my  narrative  to  Mrs.  Miller, 
our  guide  througn  the  city,  I  must  retail  one  little  item  of 
conversation  with  Dr.  Morison  and  myself  aa  we  walked 
along,  which  made  a  pleasing  impression  upon  our  minds.  I 
have  not  yet  taken  occasion  to  refer  to  the  fact  that,  while  we 
were  thus  journeying  through  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
what  has  since  been  called  "  the  Women's  Whisky  War  "  was 
actively  going  on,  and  was  making  no  small  stir  through  the 
land.  Dr.  Squier,  pointing  to  a  liquor  seller  s  in  Pittsburg,  had 
said  to  us,  "I  saw  our  ladies  praying  before  that  door  last 
week."  In  the  hotel  at  AUeghany  City  we  had  met  with  an 
intelligent  young  lady  who  knew  the  parties  well  who  had 
originated  that  remarkable  movement  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Wdl,  we  found  that  the  city  of  Cincinnati  was  heaving  with 
the  excitement  of  that  whisky  war  on  this  very  day  of  our 
visit.  Forty  ladies  had  been  arrested  during  the  previous 
week  for  street  obstruction,  and  having  been  immediately  let 
free  on  bail,  they  were  to  be  summoned  and  tried  before  the 
judge  on  the  morrow.  Mrs.  Miller's  spirit  burned  within 
her  with  a  holy  indignation  as  she  referred  to  the  fact.  ''And 
sorry  I  am,"  she  continued,  *'  that  I  had  not  the  honour  of 
being  arrested  too.  I  have  prayed,  and  sung,  and  exhorted 
with  them  on  the  streets  ever  since  the  movement  commenced; 
but  I  was  unavoidably  detained  on  the  day  of  the  arrest,  and  I 
am  very  sorry  for  it."  Dr.  Morison  whispered  into  my  ear, 
"  Does  not  that  spirit  put  you  in  mind  of  the  holy  ambition  for 
martyrdom  which  fired  the  early  Christians  both  in  apostolic 
and  post-apostolic  times  ?  "  It  was  a  just  remark ;  for  there 
is  "  one  spirit"  in  all  ages  as  well  as  in  all  lands.  And  I  was 
happy  to  see  that  my  old  church  members  remained  so  tme  to 
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iheir  temperance  principles  as  well  as  to  Christ  after  the  lapse 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  with  the  wide  Atlantic  between 
them  and  their  spiritual  birth-place. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  hotel  we  met  with  a  great  disap- 
pointment. The  captain  of  the  "  Pat  Rodger  "  had  sent  up  word 
that  he  would  not  sail  till  the  next  day  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  We  were  thoroughly  vexed ;  for  we  had  no  confi- 
dence that  he  would  start  at  even  this  specified  hour,  and  we 
began  to  fear  that,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  time  at  our 
disposal,  we  would  not  get  our  sail  on  the  river  at  aJL  When 
I  went  down  to  the  wharf,  however,  and  saw  the  captain,  he 
seemed  to  be  so  thoroughly  ashamed  to  look  me  in  the  face,  and 
protested  so  fervently  that  the  delay  was  caused  by  the  required 
shipment  of  goods  he  had  not  known  about  in  the  morning, 
that  I  was  fain  to  believe  that  he  could  not  help  disappointing 
us.  He  assured  me,  moreover,  on  his  word  as  a  man  of  honour, 
that  he  really  would  sail  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  so  that  I 
was  able  on  my  return  to  Gibson  House  to  bring  Dr.  Moiiaon 
gradually  down  to  the  condition  of  soothed  equanimity  which 
I  had  reached  myself. 

Even  the  delay  turned  out  for  the  best — as  many  things 
which  may  seem  adverse  at  first  shall  prove  only  blessings 
in  disguise  to  my  gentle  reader.  Our  mends,  Mr.  and  Mn. 
Lawrence  Maxwell,  had  called  at  the  hotel  to  bid  us  good-bye, 
and  "  accompany  us  to  the  ship  ;  and  when  they  had  heard  of 
our  disappointment,  they  were  extremely  glad,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  opportunity  of  enjoying  a  little  more  of  our  society,  and  of 
showing  us  no  little  kindness.  In  the  first  place  they  took  ns 
for  a  walk  that  evening  along  a  magnificent  bridge  which 
spans  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Ohio,  and  actually  connects  the 
great  state  of  that  name  with  the  "  Old  Kentucky  shore."  The 
centre  of  the  bridge  is  reserved  for  waggons,  while  there  is  a 
path  for  foot-passengers  on  either  side  of  it  It  is  the  laigest 
chain  bridge  in  the  world,  its  entire  length  being  2,252  reei 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  population  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  from  Cincinnati ;  for  tne  two  almost  contiguous  towns  of 
Covington  and  Newport  contain  upwards  of  20,000  inhabitants 
between  them. 

As  we  walked  first  along  the  one  division  of  the  bridge,  and 
then  back  by  the  other,  Mr.  Maxwell  kept  telling  us  of  the 
anxieties  and  suffefings  through  which  they  had  passed  during 
the  great  war — chiefly  because  Kentucky,  which  was  so  near 
at  hand,  although  she  was  Ttomiifially  for  the  North,  or  at  any 
rate  neutral,  had  been  reaUy  for  the  South  in  sympathy,  and 
in  the  spontaneous  enlistments  and  exertions  of  her  inhabitants. 
We  parted  with  our  kind  friends  on  the  understanding  that  we 
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would  meet  them  after  breakfast  next  day,  and  that  they 
would,  according  to  promise,  drive  us  round  the  environs  of  . 
Cincinnati. 

They  were  as  good  as  their  word.  Perhaps  we  should  have 
gone  to  see  the  forty  ladies  tried  before  the  judge  for  carrying 
on  the  whisky  war ;  but  we  were  tempted  away  from  the  close 
court-room  to  the  open  country.  The  first  object  of  interest 
to  which  our  friends  drove  us  was  the  great  and  celebrated 
cemetery  of  Cincinnati  -about  three  miles  outside  of  the 
city.  On  our  way  we  passed  an  immense  reformatory 
for  criminals  and  a  workhouse  situated  near  one  another. 
The  grandeur  of  these  palatial  buildings  led  Dr.  Morison 
to  expatiate  on  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  decided  error  in 
political  economy — namely,  the  practice  of  building  jails  and 
penitentiaries  in  so  splendid  a  fashion  that  the  accommodation 
provided  seemed  to  be  a  reward  rather  than  a  punishment 
to  crime ;  and  even  in  making  infirmaries,  convalescent 
homes^  and  workhouses  so  magnificent  that  labouring  people 
temporarily  housed  there  were  made  discontented  with  their 
own  dwellmgs  afterwards. 

The  cemetery  was  certainly  a  most  beautiful  and  imposing 
inclosure ;  and  I  am  certain  that  the  worthy  Doctor  did  not 
grudge  the  dead  their  exquisite  resting-place,  even  although  a 
captions  censor  might  have  been  disposed  to  say,  "  Wherefore 
this  waste," — for  by  imiversal  consent,  and  as  if  by  an  instinct 
of  humanity,  men  pay  respect  to  the  departed.  I  had  been 
in  the  Pere  la  Chaise  of  raris,  which  contains  two  hundred 
acres  of  ground,  and  had  admired  the  crowds  of  monuments 
which  France  has  there  raised  to  her  more  distinguished  sons ; 
but  this  cemetery  of  Cincinnati  actually  incloses  five  hundred 
and  fifty  acres.  The  law  of  the  place  is  that  no  lot  of  ^ound 
is  to  be  less  than  one  hundred  feet  in  extent.  Thus,  there  is 
always  a  considerable  distance  between  the  elegant  marble 
monuments — so  that,  when  compared  with  other  more  popu- 
lous cemeteries  which  might  be  regarded  as  the  crowded  east 
ends  of  sepulture,  this  "God's  acre"  at  Cincinnati  looked  rather 
like  a  west  end  suburb  of  sparse  and  superior  villas.  As 
our  carriage  wound  peacefully  along  the  quiet,  secluded  walks, 
we  could  rarely  see  more  thw  one  monument  at  a  time ;  and 
we  felt  disposed  to  say,  "  Surely  only  rich  people  are  buried 
here."  Tet  it  is  the  sleeping-place  for  all  the  dead  of  Cincin- 
i^ftti ;  and  perhaps  we  are  warranted  to  draw  a  conclusion  from 
the  magnificence  of  this  graveyard  as  to  the  opulence,  or  at 
wy  rate  to  the  free  handedneaa  in  money  matters  of  this  the 
largest  city  that  stands  on  the  banks  of  tiie  Ohio.  We  found 
Also  that  preparations  were  being  made  to  hold  what  is  called 
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Decoration  day,  as  to  the  meaning  of  which  festivity  my  reader 
must  suffer  a  word  of  explanation.  Since  the  great  civil  war 
ended  in  1865,  once  a  year,  on  the  last  day  of  May,  called  in 
the  United^  States  the  last  day  of  spring,  the  people  in  all  the 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  throughout  the  Union  go  forth  and 
decorate  all  the  graves  of  the  soldiers  who  died  for  their 
country.  We  saw  in  this  great  buryin^-ground  the  first  signs 
of  the  approach  of  Decoration  day ;  for  wreaths  of  flowen 
had  already  been  brought  for  some  of  the  graves  where  the 
heroes  lay  buried  The  day  is  held  as  a  national  holiday ;  and 
there  is  not  a  little  speech-making  through  the  land,  and  some 
stirring  up  of  the  embers  of  the  old  feud  between  the  North 
and  South,  in  places  where  it  is  almost  beginning  to  die  away. 

After  leaving  tixe  cemetery  we  were  £iven  to  a  beauti&l 
suburb  of  Cincinnati  that  overhangs  the  town  where  the 
wealthiest  inhabitants  reside,  called  Clifton.  Here  also 
we  saw  the  great  reservoir  of  water  that  supplies  the  thirst 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  valley  below.  It  has  been 
excavated  in  Eden  Park,  a  fine  gardened  enclosure  consisting 
of  160  acres. 

We  dined  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maxwell,  and  also  with  his 
partner  in  business,  Mr.  Gibson  (brother  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  Gibson  House,  at  which  we  had  been  staying),  and  his 
lady.  We  found  that  during  our  absence  in  the  forenoon  a 
great  calamity  had  well  nigh  befallen  the  household  of  our  host 
and  hostess.  Their  youngest  boy — ^the  beautiful  Benjamin  of 
the  family — had  escaped  being  drowned,  almost  by  a  miracle,  in 
a  canal  which  was  not  &r  from  the  housa  The  little  fellow 
had  sunk  for  the  third  time,  when  a  vintner,  whose  shop  was 
hard  by,  had  plunged  in  and  dragged  him  out.  The  gloom  which 
hung  over  our  dinner-party  by  the  very  thought  of  the  great 
danger  of  the  dear  boy — ^mixed  with  gratitude  to  God  for  his 
providential  mercy — was  somewhat  dispelled  by  a  rather  odd 
passage  of  arms  between  the  two  ladies  at  the  table.  "Now,  Mrs 
Maxwell,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gibson,  "  you  will  never  be  able  to 
speak  so  much  against  the  liquor-sellers  after  this,  when  one  of 
them  saved  your  child ! "  The  fond  mother,  who  had  been 
sitting  with  her  darling  boy  on  her  lap  ever  since  we  came 
in — ^made  all  the  dearer  oy  me  terrible  danger  through  whieh 
he  had  passed — ^was  rather  cornered  by  this  remark;  but  feeling 
that  her  strong  temperance  sentiment  required  her  to  say 
something,  she  cleverly  rejoined,  "  Don't  say  that,  Mrs.  Gibson ; 
for  if  he  had  just  been  a  sreengrocer  he  could  have  saved  him 
all  the  same  T  This  saUy,  I  repeat,  was  followed  by  an 
irresistible  burst  of  laughter,  after  whidi  the  ice  being  broken, 
social  converse  followed  freely,  while  little  Benjamin  (whom 
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I  may  also  call  much  loved  Moses,  since  that  day  he  had 
been  drcmn  from  the  Wdter)  slumbered  sweetly  on  his  happy, 
yet  sometimes  shuddering,  mother's  knee.  Like  Moses,  may 
he  be  honoured  yet  to  say  to  many  a  captive,  if  not  of  Pharaoh, 
yet  of  sin  and  Satan, "  Go  free." 

After  dinner,  as  it  was  only  3  P.M.,  we  walked  across  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Qibson,  which  was  quite  in  the  neighbourhood. 
We  had  a  pleasant  talk  about  books  and  foreign  lands  with 
him  and  Mrs.  Qibson,  whom  we  found  to  be  both  well  read 
and  far  travelled.  Some  rare  antiquarian  volumes  and  plates 
were  on  the  table  of  their  elegant  drawing-room,  the  explana- 
tion of  which  gave  Dri  Morison  an  opportunity  of  unostenta- 
tiously bringing  out  his  great  knowleage,  both  of  ancient  and 
modern  literature.  Mrs.  Qibson  whispered  to  me,  "To  be 
acquainted  with  such  a  gentleman  is  equal  to  a  liberal 
educ^tmo.^  I  do  not  know  whether  the  lady  threw  off  this 
remark  extemporaneously  in  the  exuberance  of  her  spirits,  or 
if  she  was  actually  quoting  a  proverb.  If  the  latter,  I  confess 
that  I  never  heard  it  before ;  and  if  the  former,  I  declare  it  to 
be  worth  preserving  on  account  of  its  sententious  felicity. 
I  need  not  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  my  fellow-traveller 
faUy  deserved  the  compliment  which  was  thus  elegantly 
paid  him. 

I  may  here  notice  that,  as  we  were  driving  back  fi'om  the 
cemetery  into  Cincinnati,  we  had  observed  a  church  open  and 
ladies  entering  as  if  for  a  religious  service.  We  were  a  little  sur- 
prised at  this  phenomena  in  a  Protestant  edifice,  in  the  early 
afternoon,  and  on  a  week  day.  We  now  learned,  as  we  walked 
through  the  city,  that  the  meeting  in  question  had  been  called  by 
the  ladies  who  had  that  morning  been  tried  before  the  judge. 
They  had  all  been  dismissed  with  a  reprimand,  and  had  been 
warned  not  to  pray  on  the  streets  again.  But,  like  the 
primitive  Christians, ''they  had  departed  from  the  presence 
of  the  council,  rejoicing  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  shame  for  the  name  of  Christ"  and  temperance.  And 
whenever  they  had  been  set  free  from  the  bar  of  human 
law,  they  had  rushed  to  the  throne  of  heavenly  grace,  that 
they  might  again  lay  hold  of  the  arm  that  moves  the  universe. 
May  that  mighty  arm  overturn,  if  slowly  yet  surely,  the 
entire  machinery  of  strong  drink's  unhallowed  organizations, 
which  80  powerftdly  prey  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  both  in 
America  and  Oreat  Britam,  and  so  effectually  retard  the 
spread  and  triumph  of  the  everlasting  Gk>spel ! 

As  we  drew  near  our  hotel,  and  just  before  entering  it,  to 
pack  up  our  little  valises,  and  bid  good-bye  to  Cincinnati, 
our  attention  was  called  to  a  magnificent  public  fountain  of 
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granite^  which  a  public-spirited  citizen,  Tyler  Davidson,  had 
recently  put  up  at  a  cost  of  £66,000  of  our  money,  and  made 
over  as  a  gift  to  the  city.  Only  they  who  have  lived  in  a 
sultry  land  during  a  hot  summer,  can  have  any  idea  of  the 
blessing  which  such  a  fountain  confers  upon  a  conmiunitj. 
The  construction  of  this  great  erection  was  most  delicate  and 
marvellously  intricate.  It  was  not  playing  when  we  first 
approached  it;  but  whenever  the  keeper  imderstood  that  ve 
were  Scotchmen,  being  of  that  nationality  himself,  he  touched 
the  hidden  spring,  and  all  the  gaping  mouths  below,  as  well 
as  the  more  elegant  mouths  of  the  splendid  statue  above, 
poured  out  most  musically  their  jets  of  clear  and  cooling 
water.  And  as  the  fountain  plays  in  our  honour,  and  its 
delicious  drops  pour  coolingly  around,  we,  in  imagination, 
uncover  our  heads  respectfully,  and  bid  CSncinnati  farewell, 
praying  that  she  may  never  suffer  from  a  drought,  either  of 
natural  water  for  the  body,  or  of  the  water  of  life  for  the 
heaven-bom  soul. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ON  THE  OHIO. 

When  we  got  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river  we  found  that 
the  ''Fat  Rodger,"  true  to  the  captain's  promise,  had  her  steam 
up,  and  was  evidently  making  ready  to  start  on  her  voyage 
far  south  to  the  swamps  and  sugar-cane  lands  of  the  Mis- 
sissipi.  Everything  seemed  to  promise  well.  Our  sleeping 
rooms  had  been  put  into  good  order;  but  there  was  one 
serious  want — where  was  all  our  baggage  ?  It  had  been  sent 
down  the  day  before  by  one  of  the  waiters  of  the  Gibson 
House,  because,  as  already  noticed,  we  had  expected  to  sail 
on  the  preceding  evening.  We  fully  expected  to  find  it  in 
our  respective  state-rooms;  but  discovering  to  our  surprise 
that  it  was  not  there,  we  descended  to  the  hold  where  the 
baggage  of  the  other  travellers  was  stowed ;  and,  lo !  to  our 
increased  disappointment  and  perplexity,  although  all  the 
boxes  and  leather-bags,  which  tne  stewards,  black  as  night, 
had  in  charge  were  turned  over,  our  well-known  portmanteaus 
were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  captain  having  promised  not  to 
start  till  I  returned,  I  rushed  frantically  back  to  the  Gibson 
House,  in  company  with  our  friend,  Mr.  Lawrence  Maxwell,  to 
look  for  the  missing  luggage.  When  we  at  length  got  hold  of 
the  porter,  to  whom  the  manager  at  the  bar  told  us  fliat  he  had 
committed  the  trunks,  he  informed  us  to  our  great  grief  ibftt 
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he  had  wheeled  them  on  board  the  steamer,  which  started 
from  the  foot  of  the  street,  according  to  the  instructions  which 
he  had  received.  This  was  the  daily,  or  rather  the  nightly 
steamboat  to  Louisville,  the  capital  of  Kentucky,  about  150 
miles  farther  down  the  Ohio.  How  true  is  it,  as  the  proverb 
says,  that  ''the  traveller  should  be  like  an  elephant^  and  keep  his 
trunk  always  below  his  nose ! "  Little  did  we  imagine,  as  we 
were  walking  leisurely,  the  night  before  at  5  P.M.,  across  the 
great  Ohio  bridge,  and  were  looking  down  at  this  very 
Louisville  steamer,  as  she  set  sail  from  the  wharf,  that  she  was 
carrying  away  with  her  all  our  great  leathern  boxes  with  our 
clothes  and  books  and  precious  manuscripts ! 

What  was  to  be  done?  How  could  we  recover  the  lost 
laggage  ?  Our  captain  assured  us  that  it  was  quite  safe ; 
and  uiat,  when  the  hands  on  board  the  Louisville  steamer 
found  that  no  one  claimed  it,  they  would  just  bring  it  back  to 
Cincinnati.  In  fact,  the  steamboat  would  just  be  leaving 
Louisville  at  that  very  hour ;  and  we  would  meet  it  half-way 
in  the  night  time ;  but  unfortunately  we  would  not  be  able 
to  stop  to  get  the  missing  goods  on  board.  What  then  was 
to  be  done  ?  Here  our  friend  Mr.  Maxwell  came  to  our  aidj 
promising  that  he  would  receive  the  goods  when  they 
returned  to  Cincinnati,  would  see  them  sent  on  to  St.  Louis 
by  Adams's  express,  and  that  we  would  be  sure  to  find  them 
at  the  office  of  that  company  as  we  passed  through  that  city 
on  our  way  to  the  General  Assembly  in  Missouri.  We  went 
on  board  trusting  that  all  these  promises  would  be  realized, 
and  having  no  property  with  us  but  the  little  portable  hand- 
valises  which  we  had  carried  down  to  the  steamer.  At  length 
the  vessel  moves  oflF;  we  wave  adieu  to  the  friends  who  have 
accompanied  us  to  the  ship;  our  perturbed  minds  settle 
down  to  tolerable  equanimity;  the  shipping  of  Cincinnati 
recedes  in  the  distance ;  and  we  find  ourselves  rapidly  borne 
adown  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Ohio. 

Perhaps  my  readers  would  like  to  understand  at  this  point 
of  my  narrative  what  kind  of  things  these  great  American  river- 
boats  are.  They  may  have  seen  pictures  of  them ;  but  possibly  a 
few  pen-and-ink  sketches  by  one  who  sailed  both  on  the  Ohio 
and  on  the  great  northern  lakes  may  give  our  readers  a  better 
idea  of  these  peculiar  structures  than  ever  they  had  before. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  may  be  observed  that  they  are 
really  three  storeys  in  height.  The  first  flat  or  lower  storey  is 
reserved  for  goods,  and  is  always  on  a  level  with  the  wharf 
at  which  the  steamer  touches,  so  that  people  wishing  to  go  on 
fihore  require  to  go  down  to  this  inferior  region.  As  to  the 
goods  which  a  great  steamer  like  the  "Pat  Rodger  "  carried,  their 
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variety  was  so  great  as  to  be  perfectly  indescribable,  involving, 
as  it  did,  samples  of  the  entire  merchandise  of  the  district 
of  country  through  which  we  passed.  And  as  to  quantity, 
although  the  hold  seemed  to  be  full  when  we  started,  the 
supplies  which  we  took  in  as  we  moved  down  the  river,  of  such 
things  as  cement  and  hay,  revealed  a  capacity  and  a  receptivity 
on  the  part  of  the  heavy-laden  "  Pat  Rodger  "  that  appeared  to 
be  altogether  infinite  and  inexhaustible.  I  may  observe  that  the 
shaft  of  the  steam-engine  worked  away  diligently  in  this  lower 
hold,  and  was  visible  in  no  other  part  of  the  boat. 

The  second  storey,  which  consisted  of  a  long,  unbroken,  covered 
saloon,  was  used  by  the  passengers  either  as  dining-room,  draw- 
ing-room, or  parlour,  as  duty  or  inclination  called.  It  was  a 
fine  sight  to  look  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  great  boat^ 
some  two  hundred  feet  long,  when  meals  were  being  served  to 
companies  or  detachments  of  the  passengers  seated  at  separate 
tables.  Not  that  any  distinction  as  to  rank  was  made  among 
the  passengers ;  for  such  a  thing  as  a  cabin-end  or  steerage-end 
is  unknown  in  the  steamers  of  the  United  States.  Such  a 
classification  of  her  inhabitants  woidd  not  suit  the  taste  of  the 
great  Transatlantic  Republic.  But  a  dozen  would  be  acconuno- 
dated  at  a  table  near  the  vessel's  bow;  a  second  dozen  near  the 
middle,  and  a  third  dozen  nearer  the  stem.  Then,  when  the 
cloth  would  be  removed,  the  long  moving  hall  would  look  like 
a  drawing-room  again.  Here  a  lady  wotdd  be  seated  at  the 
piano  discoursing  sweet  music ;  and  there  children  would  be 
playing  with  their  toys,  and  revealing  the  cheerfulness  of  their 
hearts  by  their  merry  innocent  gaml^ls.  A  small  space  both 
at  the  bow  and  the  stem  was  left  uncovered  for  those  who 
wished  to  sit  outside  ;  while  a  narrow  passage  which  ran  from 
end  to  end  of  the  ship,  between  the  cabin  and  the  outside  of 
the  vessel,  with  an  awning  overhead,  permitted  the  passengers 
to  walk,  or  sit  and  cha^  or  smoke,  as  their  spirits  moved 
them.  I  should,  perhaps,  have  mentioned  sooner  that  the 
sleeping  rooms  of  the  passengers  aU  opened  into  this  great 
cabin  which  I  have  just  described,  and  were  numbered  one, 
two,  three,  four,  &c.,  both  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  as 
you  walked  up  or  down  the  saloon. 

I  must  end  this  description  by  giving  a  brief  notice  of  the 
appearance  presented  by  the  upper  storey,  which  was  in  reality 
the  roof  of  tnis  great  moving  river-palace.  Ladies  rarely  ven- 
tured to  it,  for  it  could  be  reached  only  by  steep  climbing;  but 
I  need  hardly  say  that  it  was  the  favourite  promenade  of  Dr. 
Morison  and  myself  during  these  ever  memorable  days,  re- 

gtrdless  of  the  smoke  and  soot  which  sometimes  came  upon  us 
om  the  funnel.  Many  a  time  did  we  mount  the  ladder  of  brass 
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steps  with  its  railing  of  rope  which  led,  near  the  prow  of  the 
ship^  from  the  second  storey  to  this  higher  and  comparatively 
unfrequented  region.  Generally  only  the  captain  was  to  be 
found  there,  gazing  earnestly  down  the  river  to  see  what  craft 
might  be  coming  up,  and  either  speaking  or  gign^lling  big 
orders  to  the  man  at  ihe  wheel  behind  him,  who,  perched  in  a 
little  house  on  the  very  top  of  this  roof  of  the  ship,  was,  locally 
at  least,  the  sujpreme  person  on  board. 

It  was  on  this  roof,  then,  that  Dr.  Morison  and  I  seated  our- 
selves as  the  houses  of  Cincinnati  began  to  recede  in  the  distance, 
in  order  that  we  might  drink  in  at  once  the  full  inspiration  of 
the  novel  and  exhilarating  scene.  The  suburbs  of  Cindunati  did 
not  extend  to  a  very  great  distance  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
at  this  end  of  the  city,  so  that  we  very  soon  found  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  unbroken  silence,  with  the  virgin  forests  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky  on  the  left  hand,  and  of  Ohio,  and  very  soon 
of  Indiana,  on  the  right  hand.  The  impressive  silence,  how- 
ever, was  broken  in  upon  now  and  then  in  a  very  remarkable 
mamier.  Not  long  a^o  Congress,  in  order  to  prevent  steam- 
boat collisions,  which  had  become  very  frequent,  passed  a  law 
that  on  no  occasion  whatever,  by  night  or  day,  should  one 
steamboat  observe  that  it  was  approaching  another  without 
emitting  a  loud  whistle  from  its  steam-valve  to  notify  such 
approadi.  I  have  used  the  word  ''whistle,"  because  I  have  no 
other  expression  in  our  old  country  vocabulaiy  to  denote  the 
peculiar  sound  which  American  nver-boats  do  emit  in  such 
peculiar  circumstances.  It  certainly  is  not  a  whistle  as  we 
understand  it,  but  rather  a  loud  noise,  something  between  a 
moan  and  a  roar.  We  were  very  much  interested,  not  to  say 
amused,  when  we  first  heard  the  peculiar  sound.  We  would 
see,  for  example,  in  the  distance,  coming  round  a  wood-covered 
coiner  of  the  river,  an  upward  bound  steam  vessel  fully  a  mile 
away.  Whenever  its  steersman  would  catch  sight  of  the  swift 
descending  ''  Pat  Rodger,"  forthwith  this  loud  moan  or  beUow 
would  br^k  upon  the  almost  awful  stillness,  and  fill  not  only 
the  river  but  the  woods  on  both  sides  with  the  sudden  shock 
of  its  intonation,  repeated  and  reverberated  by  many  far  extend- 
ing echoes.  Then  we  would  observe  the  steersman  in  our  ship, 
from  his  lofty  watch-tower,  pull  a  string  that  was  connected 
with  the  steam-engine,  and  forthwith  there  would  fly  out 
from  our  vessel  a  responding  groan,  which  merely  meant  pro- 
saically, "  If  you  see  us,  we  see  you  " ;  but  which,  to  the  ear  of 
Dr.  Morison's  imagination,  seemed  to  mean  much  more.  The 
doctor  could  not  get  over  the  idea  that  the  roar  of  the  challeng- 
ing steam  vessels  resembled  the  roar  of  two  monsters  rushing 
to  meet  one  another  in  mortal  encounter.   The  first  time  our 
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answer  to  the  challenge  was  given,  we  were  fairlj  startled  from 
oar  seats  by  the  sound,  as  we  were  sitting  quite  near  the  fiumel 
at  the  time ;  but  as  cJiailenge  after  challenge  was  given,  we 
became  accustomed  to  the  roar;  and  Dr.  Morison  would  say, 
as  the  tears  of  laughter  and  delight  ran  over  his  cheeks,  "  0 
Mr.  Ferguson,  is  it  not  like  a  wild  animal  hurling  defiance  at 
its  enemy  ? "  , 

But  there  was  another  sound  which,  although  neither  so 
loud  nor  so  peculiar  as  that  which  I  have  described,  affected 
us  as  powemilly,  and  actually  drew  us  down,  about  an  hour 
after  our  departure,  from  our  exalted  seats  of  contemplation 
to  the  regions  below.  I  refer  to  the  musical  tinkle  of 
the  tea  or  supper  belL  We  found  that  our  company  in 
the  saloon  was  not  very  select;  for  we  had  some  rwier 
rough  looking  fellows  for  messmates ;  but  the  bracing  air 
of  the  Ohio,  as  well  as  the  vain  race  after  our  luggage  l^fore 
leaving,  had  given  us  a  good  appetite,  and  we  enjoyed  exceed- 
ingly the  plain  but  abundant  viands  which  the  steamboat 
regulations  allowed  us.  This  necessary  occupation  over,  we 
mounted  our  throne  of  observation  again,  and  did  not  descend 
to  seek  rest  in  our  little  cabins  till  twilight  had  deepened  into 
total  darkness.  The  sunset  was  truly  charming,  and  I  think  I 
never  saw  so  red  and  fiery  a  glow  as  that  wmch  purpled  the 
clouds,  among  which  the  orb  of  day  descended.  And  earth 
G^mpathized  with  heaven ;  for  the  fiery  glow  was  reflected  from 
we  bosom  of  the  Ohio,  and  even  the  ancient  trees  on  her  banks 
seemed  to  be  burnished  with  the  crimson  tinge. 

For  many  miles  no  town  or  village  appeared ;  but  only  here 
and  there,  a  solitary  cabin  would  announce  the  fact  that  the 
region  through  which  we  were  so  rapidly  steaming  was  not 
altogether  uninhabited. 

jSx,  me !  I  exclaimed  to  myself,  as  we  passed  one  and  another 
of  these  solitary  log  huts,  these  are  samples  of  the  "old 
Kentucky  homes,"  concerning  which  the  n^roes  used  to 
sing  so  pathetically  in  the  sad  days  of  slavery,  that  there 
the  ''old  folks  dwelt,"  or  that  the  old  folks  were  gone  and 
were  to  be  found  there  "  no  more." 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  the  steamboats  we  met  began  to  be 
lighted  up  for  the  night.  There  were  lights  in  the  hold 
among  the  baggage,  where  the  dusky  negroes  who  did  the  work 
of  saibrs  ate  and  slept ;  lights  in  the  cabin ;  and  lights  in  the 
pilot's  box  above.  We  could  not  see  our  own  ships  illumina- 
tion, for  we  were  now  lighted  up  too ;  but  we  could  judge 
how  beautiful  we  were  from  the  fine  appearance  which  passing 
ships  presented,  even  as  we  can  tell  how  we  look  when  we  are 
on  fire  with  any  soul-thrilling  emotion,  if  we  may  chance  to 
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see  the  incandescence  of  that  very  passion  in  the  countenances 
of  our  neighbours. 

I  have  said  that  we  passed  few  towns  or  villages  duiing  this 
evening's  voyage.  I  find  the  names  of  three,  however,  noted 
in  my  diary,  namely,  Laurenceberg,  Madison,  and  Aurora. 
The  two  last,  however,  we  passed  after  it  was  dark,  so  that  we 
saw  only  the  lights  of  their  harbours  and  their  habitations. 

I  recollect  that  when  I  reached  my  cabin,  and  was  preparing 
to  undress,  I  was  half  alarmed  to  read  the  following  printed 
"  Notice  to  Passengers,"  which  is  suspended  in  a  frame  in  every 
sleeping  room  of  the  ship : — 

^'Life  preservers  will  be  foand  hanging  in  the  room,  or  under  the  head 
of  each  bed.  They  are  adjusted  by  slipping  the  head  through  the  loop 
and  tying  the  tapes  across  the  breast.  Life  boats  and  floats  are  to  be  found 
on  the  hurricane  and  main  decka  The  doors  and  blinds  can  be  lifted  off 
the  hinges  and  made  good  life  preservers.    Also,  the  cotton  mattresses." 

This  announcement  was  perhaps  more  calculated  to  inspire 
the  breast  with  terror  than  with  courage;  but  I  soon  fell 
asleep,  and  did  not  awake  till  about  eight  o'clock  next 
morning. 

When  I  rose,  I  found  that  the  "Pat  Rodger"  had  been  station- 
ary for  more  than  an  hour,  and  that  her  moorings  were  lashed 
to  the  pier  of  Louisville,  the  capital  of  Kentucky.  My  excel- 
lent friend,  Dr.  Morison,  had  risen  with  the  lark,  and  had 
walked  up  and  down  the  main  streets  of  the  city.  I  was  sorry 
that  I  had  not  shared  in  his  morning  walk,  were  it  for  nothing 
else  than  to  have  seen  the  place  where  a  ve^  excellent  friend 
Uved,  whom  we  met  the  week  after  at  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Missouri — Mr. 
Thomas  L.  Clark.  This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  Thomhill,  in 
Dumfriesshire,  and  traveUed  500  miles  for  the  express  purpose 
of  seeing  Dr.  Morison  and  myself.  He  has  now  a  large 
business  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  his  work  being  entitled, 
"The  Kentucky  Hub  and  Spoke  Work."  But  although  I 
did  not  get  on  shore  to  reconnoitre  the  city,  I  have  a 
very  distmct  impression  of  its  size  and  importance;  for 
its  frontage  towards  the  Ohio  seemed  to  be  several  miles  in 
extent,  and  the  tall  chimneys  of  its  factories,  and  the  steeples 
of  its  churches  were  visible  from  afar.  Louisville  contains 
upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  the 
mercantile  centre  of  a  vast  tobacco  growing  district.  The 
tobacco,  which  has  been  grown  in  the  fields  of  Kentucky, 
is  here  prepared  for  exportation  to  other  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  across  the  ocean.  Travellers  who  wish  to  see  the 
mammoth  cave  of  Kentucky,  leave  the  railroad  or  the  steam- 
boat here.   But  we  had  no  time  to  make  that  detour;  so 
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we  clave  to  the  Fat  Rodger  "  as  she  continued  to  poisue  her 
watery  way. 

After  breakfast,  we  inoyed  off  from  the  pier,  and  proceeded 
down  the  river  again.  I  should  perhaps  say  i^iat  we  went  up 
the  river  first  to  get  into  a  deeper  channel  than  that  which 
was  at  the  side ;  for  the  Ohio  is  spread  out  to  a  great  breadth 
before  Louisville,  and  runs  in  several  distinct  currents  with 
islands  between.  I  was  informed  afterwards  that  our  captain 
ran  some  risk  in  venturing  down  the  main  stream  as  he 
did.  The  river  had  fallen  too  much  to  permit  of  such  a  course 
with  safety ;  and  he  should  have  taken  advantage  of  a  canal 
which  had  been  cut  expressly  to  avoid  this  dangerous  point  of 
navigation.  But  it  costs  some  money  to  pass  through  the 
canal;  and  so  "  Pat  Rodger's"  passengers  suffered  some  little 
anxiety,  that  Pat's  course  might  be  cheap  that  day.  The  river 
here  falls  twenty-three  feet  in  two  mUes ;  and  the  difficult 
passage  is  called  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  I  remember 
distinctly  seeing  some  concern  depicted  on  the  coan- 
tenances  of  botii  the  captain  and  the  crew  as  we  flew 
down  the  straits ;  and  we  all  found  out  the  reason  when  the 
keel  of  the  vessel  suddenly  bumped  heavily  against  the  bottom 
of  the  shallow  channel.  Pat,  however,  seemed  to  be  none  the 
worse  of  his  sore  thump,  and  sailed  onwards  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  to  him ;  and  I  could  easily  perceive  that  the  concus- 
sion was  not  very  dangerous ;  for  the  woolly  headed  n^[roes 
among  the  baggage  and  the  goods  laughed  heiu-tily  at  the  oocor- 
ence,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  fun  amasdngly.  The  scene 
at  this  point  was  certainly  impressive ;  and  the  works  of  men 
contributed  to  make  it  such — as  well  as  the  works  of  God-- 
for  an  immense  viaduct,  buUt  for  the  Louisville  and  Indiana- 
polis railway,  spanned  the  whole  breath  of  the  Ohio ;  and  the 
shallow  channd  into  which  we  had  entered  actually  passed 
below  its  widest  arch.  I  remember  distinctly  thinking  as  we 
sailed  under  that  arch,  grating  here  and  there  on  the  shallows, 
that  I  would  rather  be  on  the  railroad  above  than  in  the  steam- 
boat below.  But  we  had  no  bumping  afterwards  so  serious  as 
the  first  blow,  and  we  soon  reached  deeper  water  on  the  other 
side  of  the  viaduct.  Yet  the  danger  even  there  was  not  quite 
past ;  for  a  boiling,  whirling  rapid  was  to  be  faced  immediately 
after  the  shallows  had  been  traversed,  and  I  recollect  noticing, 
as  the  ship  flew  down  that  rapid,  swinging  with  it  first  dose  to 
the  shore,  and  then  out  into  mid  stream  again,  that  the  calmness 
of  the  captain,  and  the  strength  and  skill  of  the  steersman  were 
all  needed  for  the  occasion.  Whenever  this  rapid  was  passed 
we  stopped  at  a  station  called  Jeffersonville,  where  we  were 
detained  for  nearly  two  hours. 
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There  was  no  town  visible  at  the  place,  but  only  a  great 
cement  factory ;  and  the  cause  of  the  detention  was  tiiis  : 
Scores  of  barrels  filled  with  heavy  cement  were  waiting  for  us 
on  the  top  of  a  high  embankment ;  and  these  had  to  be  rolled, 
one  by  one,  down  a  long  narrow  pathway  of  planks  which 
had  been  improvised  for  the  occasion.  The  owner  of  the 
cement  was  looking  on  at  the  operation  with  great  anxiety ; 
for  several  of  the  barrels,  when  they  came  to  a  certain  point 
of  the  perilous  plank-descent,  wheeled  over,  and,  instead  of 
rolling  into  the  nold  of  the  "  Pat  Rodger,"  they  rolled  into 
the  deep"  waters  of  the  Ohio,  and  were  lost.  This  was  fine 
fun  for  the  darkies  of  our  boat,  who  were  helping  at  the 
process.  They  pretended  to  be  grieved  if  the  proprietor 
was  lookinfi^  at  them;  but  when  his  back  was  turned  to 
them,  or  their  backs  to  him,  their  white  eye-balls  rolled 
merrily  in  their  sockets,  and  they  danced  with  glee  on  the 
clayey  shore.  But  it  was  no  fun  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
precious  cement,  who,  when  several  barrels  had  been  lost, 
called  a  halt  in  the  process  of  ship  loading,  and  demanded 
that  the  point  at  which  the  lost  barrels  had  deflected  in  their 
course  should  be  made  broader,  stronger,  and  less  angular. 
Not  satisfied  with  all  this,  he  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  bank 
himself  and  remonstrated  with  the  negroes  who  were  letting 
the  heavy  bairels  go  on  their  dangerous  coimse.  He  told  them 
not  to  push  them  down  the  incUne,  but  only  let  them  down 
very  gently  by  their  own  weight.  All  this  care  on  the  pro- 
prietor's part  was  so  far  successful,  that  few,  if  any,  barrels 
afterwards  rolled  into  the  Ohio. 

But  one  other  danger  remained.  In  several  instances  the 
end  of  the  barrel  was  not  firm  enough,  so  that  the  valuable 
cement  broke  loose  in  its  downward  course  and  was  lost. 
After  this  I  noticed  that  the  proprietor  examined  every  barrel 
before  it  was  let  go,  and  would  not  allow  it  to  be  sent  off, 
unless  he  thought  it  strong  enough  to  bear  the  strain  of  the 
descent. 

As  I  leajied  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  gazing  on  this  strange 
and  curious  spectacle,  my  mind  took  a  meditative,  moralizing 
turn,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  preached  a  sermon  off-hand 
upon  the  scene.  These  barrels,  full  of  the  valuable  composite, 
were  like  human  souls  in  frail  and  perishable  bodies.  The 
pathway  of  planks  was  like  the  perilous  pil^mage  which 
human  beings  pursue,  between  the  moment  of  birth,  on  the 
bank  above,  ana  the  ship  that  waits  below  to  bear  them  away 
to  life  eternal.  But  many  a  danger  besets  the  pilgrims,  not  so 
much  from  the  frailtv  of  their  homes  as  from  the  fi^ilty  of  their 
evil  inclinations.    The  angular  point,  too,  at  which  so  many  of 
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the  barrels  bounded  off  into  the  water  resembled,  meihonglit, 
that  point  in  a  youth's  career  at  which  he  is  met  by  strong 
seductions  to  sin,  and  whence  he  is  often  hurled  down  to  the 
cheerless  chambers  of  the  second  death.  The  efforts  made  to 
strengthen  and  level  the  point  of  danger  were  like  the  exer- 
tions put  forth  by  good  men  to  remove  the  temptations  to 
strong  drink,  and  other  evils  that  lie  in  the  way  of  the  heed- 
less and  the  unwary.  The  mirth  of  the  negroes,  when  the 
valuable  goods  were  destroyed,  reminded  me  of  Satanic  glee 
over  the  loss  of  souls ;  while  the  proprietor's  grief  resembled 
the  tender  and  holy  grief  of  the  mourning  Saviour.  His  eager 
care,  too,  that  no  single  barrel  should  be  let  down  the  steep 
descent,  unless  the  owner  thought  it  strong  enough,  seemed  to 
^ve  a  sacred  warning  to  parents  not  to  allow  their  children  to 
run  into  evil  communications  and  temptations,  which  their 
strong  propensities  might  be  unable  to  withstand.  But  see ! 
how  many  barrels  are  now  safe  in  the  capacious  hold  of  our 
good  ship,  which  is  at  length  ready  to  start  again.  These 
resemble  the  souls  that  have  passed  through  probation  safely, 
and  are  being  borne  on  angel  wings  to  the  better  laud. 

I  see,  by  my  note-book,  that  we  left  Jeffersonville  at  a 
quarter-past  eleven,  and  soon  afterwards  passed  a  considerable 
town  named  Albany,  also  on  the  Ohio.  After  leaving  this 
port,  if  I  remember  aright,  we  shot  through  the  second  and  last 
rapid  encountered  by  us  on  the  river.  This  was  caused  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  channel  between  the  shore  and  an  idand, 
which  was  densely  covered  with  willows,  cotton  trees,  and 
sycamores. 

During  the  whole  of  that  Thursday  we  steamed  at  a  rapid 
rate  down  the  Ohio,  although  now  and  then  the  stoppages 
were  annoyingly  tedious.  Thus,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, we  were  detained  for  other  two  hours,  at  another  point 
on  the  river's  bank,  where  there  was  no  town,  and  not  even  a 
village,  but  only  a  large  shed,  into  which  great  trusses  of  hay 
had  been  stowed  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  steamer.  The  scene 
of  the  forenoon,  with  the  cement,  was  here  reproduced  with  the 
hay,  only  that  no  planking  was  needed  to  roll  the  masfflve 
bundles  down.  Great  was  the  delight  of  the  darkies  again, 
when,  now  and  then,  a  bulkier  truss  than  usual  would  acquire 
too  great  a  momentum  as  it  rolled,  and  reboimded,  and  jumped 
and  span  to  the  shore,  landing  at  length  in  the  water,  before 
its  headlong  career  could  be  arrested  But  the  destruction 
of  hay  was  not  so  easily  accomplished  as  the  destruction  of 
cement ;  and  the  little  stacks  only  got  a  short  sail  on  the  river 
to  themselves  till  they  were  pulled  out,  hardly  the  worse  of  th^ir 
wetting. 
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It  was  thus  that  we  sailed  down  the  Ohio,  on  the  21st  of 
May,  1874.  As  to  our  boat,  we  felt  disposed  "to  say  with 
GoldsmitJi,  amended  by  Topsy, 

Still  we  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  growed^ 
Where  hay,  cement,  and  everything  was  stowed. 

The  "  Pat  Bodger  "  seemed  to  do  all  the  trade  of  the  compara- 
tively retired  districts  through  which  we  passed.  This,  of 
course,  necessitated  many  delays,  and  we  soon  began  to  see  that 
we  would  not  be  able  to  reach  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  and  sail  up  the  latter  river  to  St.  Louis,  as  we 
had  anticipated.  We  had  already  written  to  Springfield,  in 
Missouri,  to  the  eflfect  that  we  expected  to  reach  that  town 
on  the  Saturday  evening,  that  we  might  spend  the  Sabbath 
day  with  our  dear  brethren  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church.  On  communicating  our  fears  to  the  captain  that  we 
would  not  be  able  to  keep  our  appointment  and  continue  in 
his  ship  to  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  he,  in  a  very  gentle- 
manly manner,  offered  to  return  to  us  the  half  of  the  fare 
which  we  had  paid,  and  advised  us  to  disembark  at  the  city  of 
Evansville,  which  we  would  reach,  he  said,  on  Friday,  about 
mid-day.  Thus  we  would  be  able  to  catch  the  railway  cars 
for  St.  Louis,  from  which  latter  city  again  we  would  get  a 
train  for  Springfield  on  the  Saturday  forenoon.  Li  this 
arrangement  we  very  gladly  acquiesced. 


enjoyed  another  glorious  sunset,  on  Thursday  evening  ;  and  on 
Friday,  May  22nd,  passed  the  town  of  Rockport  at  8  a.m.^ 
and  Owensboro'  at  9  A.M.  These  towns  contained  a  few 
thousand  inhabitants  each.  If  I  remember  aright,  our 
friend,  Dr.  Poindexter,  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 
told  us,  when  we  were  dining  with  him  at  Lincoln,  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  that  his  first  charge  was  at  Owensboro',  on 
the  Ohio.  Several  large  buildings,  fronting  the  river,  showed 
it  to  be  a  place  of  some  importance. 

At  10  A.M.  we  passed  islands  called  the  Two  Sisters,  round 
which  the  Ohio  swept  like  an  inland  lake.  At  mid-day  the 
smoke  of  EvansviUe  appeared  in  the  distance ;  and  as  we  drew 
near  to  it  we  could  see,  from  its  numerous  diurches,  and  the 
shipping  in  the  river,  that  it  was  a  city  of  considerable  size. 

Atx)ut  1  P.M.  we  went  on  shore,  and  bade  the  "  Pat  Rodger 
good-bye.  Unfortunately  she  has  not  fared  well  since  we  left 
ner;  for  we  have  observed  in  the  newspapers,  since  our 
return,  that  she  was  burned  down  to  the  water,  and  life  losi 
in  the  burning.  We  are  thankful  to  Providence  that  she  did 
liot  take  fire  when  we  were  in  her,  for  with  the  wood  and  hay 


I  have  little  else  to  say  about 


the  Ohio,  We 
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that  were  on  board,  she  would  have  made  a  fearful  oonflagra- 
tion  From  some  things  which  I  saw  on  board,  I  may  even 
say,  "  wood/  hay,  and  stubble  " ;  and  use  that  classification  of 
goods  in  the  apostolic,  as  well  as  in  the  agricultural  sense. 

In  next  article  I  hope  to  give  an  account  of  the  reception  of 
Dr.  Morison  and  myself  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church,  as  delegates  from  the  Evangelical 
Union  of  Scotland. 

[The  Editor  of  the  Evangdical  Repository  begs  leave  to  apologize  for 
the  length  of  these  descriptive  articles  ;  but  aa  the  Magazine  is  issued  only 
once  a  quarter,  it  is  evident  that^  unless  each  communication  were  some- 
what extended,  it  would  be  necessary  to  continue  the  series  for  too  long  a 
time.] 


WHO  IS  THE  HERETICP 

In  all  ages  of  the  Christian  Church  it  has  been  customaiy 
for  one  section  to  regard  another  as  heretical  Were  it  then 
to  be  asked,  with  reference  to  histoiy,  what  heretics  there  have 
been  within  the  church,  the  replies  would  be  as  numerous 
as  the  sections  have  been,  and  as  varied  as  the  doctrines 
they  have  held.  In  fine,  we  should  be  led  to  conclude  that 
the  whole  church  had,  part  b^  part^  at  various  times  been 
placed  under  the  ban  as  heretical  We  frame  our  question, 
then,  rather  vdth  a  view  to  determine  what  in  the  abstract 
this  quality  of  heresy  is.  What  unity  was  it,  which,  occurring 
and  recurrmg,  enabled  opponents  to  call  each  other  heretical? 
Or  was  the  unity  more  in  name  than  in  &ct  ? 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  process  was  Ediort  and  swift  by 
which  the  heretic  came  to  be  determined.  The  orthodox 
party  had  the  quality  of  size.  It  was,  if  not  in  reality, 
at  least  professedly  catholic.  While  the  Greek  Church,  as 
if  afraid  that  her  authority  and  genuineness   might  be 

2uestioned,  preferred  to  be  called  Orthodox,  the  Koman 
Ihurch  named  herself  Catholic,  and  quietly  assumed  thaty  as 
the  greater  must  include  the  less,  so  must  the  Catholic 
Church  be  orthodox.  As  a  matter  of  history,  this  has  proved 
to  be  the  best  policy.  The  world  has  ever  been  ready  to 
admit  the  claims  of  an  immensely  excessive  majority.  Bat 
this  merely  quantitative  test  will  avail  no  longer.  Li  these 
later  days  the  common  consciousness  of  men  has  been  elevated. 
Common  sense  no  longer  decides  moral  or  religious  questions  by 
a  calculation  as  to  the  numbers  which  support  each  side. 
Protestants  have  claimed  and  won  for  us  the  right  to  think. 
With  sword,  with  pen,  and  with  printing-press,  they  have 
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hurled  back,  right  lustily,  the  accusation  of  heresy  upon  those 
who  have  caJlod  them  heretics.  Like  boys  at  play  refuting 
the  proposition  that  they  themselves  are  liars,  ecclesiafitics 
accused  of  heresy  have  learnedly  replied  with  an  "Et  tu 
guoque!^  If  this  has  not  yet  silenced  tne  Catholic,  it  has  bred 
in  the  Protestant  mind  an  idea  that  the  title  of  heretic  is  only 
a  harsh  expression  for  the  relation  existing  between  two 
parties  contending  over  some  point  of  doctrine.  We  have 
oeen  bred  to  think  that  if  you,  reckoning  yourself  ortiiodox, 
call  me  a  heretic,  then  I,  believing  that  my  doctrines  are  true, 
have  as  good  ri^ht  to  proclaim  you  a  heretic  in  return.  The 
laigeness  or  sm&Qness  of  either  party  in  the  dispute  no  longer 
determines  the  heresy  or  orthodoxy  of  either. 

We  begin  to  lose  sight  of  the  true  nature  of  heresy.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  mode  of  treating  heresy,  which  the  New- 
Testament  prescribes,  begins  to  seem  to  us  barbarous,  out-of- 
date,  fit  only  for  the  rudeness  of  a  half- heathenish  Christendomi 
or  the  despotism  and  degradation  of  the  dark  ages.  Perhaps 
it  is  in  something  like  this  spirit  that  newspapers,  on  the 
occasion  of  so-called  cases  of  heresy,  represent  as  well  as 
stimulate  public  opinion  by  coolly  hinting  a  doubt  as  to  the 
inspiration  of  that  epistle  in  which  the  writer  says,  If  there 
come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him 
not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God-speed  "  (2  John  10). 
When  Paul  (Gal.  v,  20)  enumerates  heresies  among  works  of 
the  flesh,  modem  opinion  cannot  see  the  fleshly  element  in 
what  it  fondles  as  heresy.  When  again  he  counsels  Titus 
(iii,  10)  to  reject  any  heretic  who  withstands  even  a  second 
admonition,  liberal  churchmen  cannot  see  in  difference  of 
opinion  a  reasonable  ground  for  separation.  The  inference  is 
either  that  Paul  must  have  been  writing  out  of  his  own  zeal, 
and  not  as  guided  by  the  Spirit,  or  else  that  his  exact  words 
are  not  given  us  in  our  authorized  translation.  When  still 
further  we  hear  (2  Peter  ii,  1)  that  heresies  are  often 
''damnable,"  politeness  is  shocked  at  the  harsh  word,  and 
modem  opinion  would  never  apply  it  to  the  heretic.  It  would 
clear  up,  to  a  great  extent^  this  seeming  cause  for  antagonism 
to  Scripture,  if  we  examined  whether  Scripture  and  popular 
opinion  have  the  same  object  before  them.  It  is  called  heresy 
in  both  cases.  But  what  is  heresy  ?  Is  it  tme  that  Scripture^ 
in  its  denunciations  of  heresy,  is  dealing  with  that  divergence 
in  opinion,  independence  of  thinking,  righteous  obedience  to 
conscience,  whicn  the  public  loves  to  see  maintained  by  its 
spiritual  leaders  ? 

Let  us  take  in  turn  those  who  would  give  us  some  explana- 
tion of  the  nature  of  heresy.   It  is  obvious  that  outsiae  the 
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Christian  Church  the  modem  view  of  religious  opinions  is  not 
yet  thoroughly  settled.  But  in  the  main,  the  modem  esti- 
mate of  heresy  is  inclined  to  be  very  lenient.  Those  who 
credit  themselves  with  a  larger  than  ordinary  share  of 
rationality,  allege  that  it  can  matter  but  little,  if  at  all,  what 
opinions  we  hold  so  long  as  we  regard  them  as  true.  Loyalty 
to  the  tmth  may  be  maintained,  even  when  the  supposed 
truth  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact^  only  error.  To  clinch  this 
position,  we  may  even  hold  that  this  abstract  loyalty  to  truth 
IS  all  we  can  have,  since  in  these  critical  times  the  religious 
creed  of  each  man  must  be  a  matter  purely  of  his  own 
selection.  Few  have  come  to  this  point  yet.  But  it  is  easy 
to  read  the  signs  of  our  times.  One  need  not  be  a  prophet  to 
tell  the  focus  to  which  all  liberal  thought  is  convergmg.  If 
this  generation  holds  on,  in  its  aversion  fSrom  Rome,  to  the 
path  it  has  chosen,  it  will  likely  land  in  the  decision  that 
there  is  no  catholic  standard  of  Christian  faith,  and  hence  no 
sinfulness  in  the  thing  once  called  heresy.  Moderate  men  of 
all  churches  cannot  help  being  influenced  by  this  spirit 
There  is  considerable  hesitation  as  to  whether  the  heretic 
should  be  treated  as  a  wanderer,  whose  heart  is  right  and 
who  will  himself  come  round  right  in  time,  or  whether  after 
a  first  and  a  second  warning  he  should  be  ejected  from  the 
church. 

It  is  true  that  in  periods  of  criticism,  and  in  dealing  with 
criticized  subjects,  the  highest  type  of  thought  is  not  that  which 
contents  itself  without  inquiiy.  In  this  case  it  ceases  to  form 
part  of  the  actual  living  thought  which  searches  all  round  for 
correction  or  confirmation.  To  hold  to  certain  beliefs,  and  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  either  correction  or  confirmation,  ia 
surely  an  inferior  sort  of  loyalty  to  the  truth.  But  quite  as 
surely  there  must  be  no  disbelief  that  tmth  exists,  or  else  all 
loyal  feeling  towards  tmth  must  cease.  It  is  precisely  in  this 
direction  that  those  are  progressing  who  condone  all  heresy 
by  exalting  private  opinion  and  removing  every  standard  of 
catholic  faith.  There  may  be  loyalty  to  tmth  even  when  the 
thought  held  as  tmth  is  actually  error.  Nay,  there  may  be  the 
deepest  loyalty  when  criticism  is  in  the  ascendant.  But  the 
modem  spirit,  which  sees  no  guilt  in  hei^eefy,  because  it  believes 
that  truth  on  religious  matters  can  never  form  a  science,  musi^ 
in  process  of  time  destroy  all  its  ambition  to  reach  such 
tmUi.  If  theology  be  mere  guess-work,  the  pursuit  of  it  wiH 
be  left  to  such  minds  as  can  be  content  with  vague,  thoughtless 
feelings,  and  baseless  speculations.  Loyalty  to  tmth  will,  in 
these  circumstances,  not  be  expected  within  the  sphere  of 
religion.   Elsewhere  there  may  be  exercise  for  loyalty,  bat  in 
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religion  each  man  must  either  smile  at  it  all,  or  choose  for  him- 
self the  truths  he  wishes  to  believe.  The  Popedom  is  discarded, 
creeds  are  scouted  at,  the  Bible  is  held  to  contradict  itself,  and 
the  despisers  of  authority  have  no  other  cry  but  To  your  tents, 
Olsniel!" 

Within  the  professedly  Christian  Church  there  are  four 
schools  which  furnish  us  with  as  many  standards  of  truth. 

Firstly,  There  is  the  Priestly  School.  At  the  head  and  fore- 
most of  these  stands  the  Roman  Catholic.  Little  was  once 
heard  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  within  this  church 
The  whole  priestly  school,  whether  in  this  church  or  in  the 
Greek,  Anglican,  and  smaller  sects,  lays  great  stress  upon 
the  docftine  that  the  laity  can  get  religious  verity  only  from  the 
priests,  who  are  the  proper  channel  for  all  such  truth.  Surely  it 
was  in  deference  to  modem  ways  of  thinking,  that  Dr.  Manning, 
shortly  before  he  was  made  cardinal,  was  led  to  claim  for 
private  judgment  a  place  in  the  religion  of  his  church.  His 
theory  is  that  there  and  there  alone  it  has  the  fullest,  because 
the  only  legitimate  scope  for  exercise.  Without  an  infallible 
guide  there  would  be  license,  not  liberty.  Each  man,  in  short, 
has  perfect  libertv  to  think  and  act  for  himself  in  all  matters 
which  the  Pope  does  not  determine  for  him.  That  one  should, 
in  matters  of  morals  and  religion,  be  required  to  give  to  another 
unquestioning  obedience,  might  seem  to  us  cramping  and 
tjrrannical,  were  it  not  that  in  actual  life  most  of  the  details 
are  left  undecided  by  the  Pope.  Infallibility  is  brought  to  bear 
only  on  important  issues.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  matters  of 
religion  and  morals  may  be  made  to  include  all  the  important 
events  in  a  man's  life.  When  the  Pope  has  the  right  to  decide 
these,  the  loyal  Catholic  is  left  with  a  very  paltiy  sphere  for  his 
own  judgment.  All  are  heretics  who  seek  to  transgress  this 
sphere  which  the  Pope  has  marked  off.  Only  heretics  will  con- 
tend for  a  wider  range  of  free  thought.  Obedience  to  the 
priestly  father  is  the  only  spirit  in  which  one  can  enter  the 
true  fold.  He  that  climbs  up  another  way  is  a  thief  and  a 
robber.  No  wonder  that  heretics  are  to  be  driven  out  with 
exconmiunication  and  even  with  death  !  In  commenting  on 
the  passage  which  we  quoted  from  Titus  iii,  10,  Cardinal 
'Cajetan,  of  ancient  renown,  remarks  that  a  heretic  is  one  who 
is  persistent  in  choosing  for  himself  the  articles  of  his  faith 
("  pertinax  proprifi,  electione  credendorum  Cajetan  hits  the 
nail  on  the  head.  A  believer  believes  the  Pope  when 
required :  a  heretic  persistently  exercises  the  right  of  privately 
(by  himself  and  for  himself)'  choosing  what  things  he  will 
believe. 
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Secondly,  There  is  the  Creed  SchooL  Men  of  this  stamp  hold 
that  in  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  our  forefathers,  and 
especially  in  the  creeds  of  the  early  church,  we  are  to  find  the 
rule  of  faith.  A  notable  instance  was  brought  to  light  in  the 
late  disruption  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  large 
section  which  broke  off  under  the  name  of  Old  Catholics,  dung 
rather  to  the  infallibility  of  creeds  than  to  the  in&llibilitv  of 
the  Pope.  The  result  has  been  that,  whilst  to  us  in  Scotland 
it  might  seem  that  faith  in  creeds  was  yearly  diminishing,  the 
contrary  has  been  the  case  in  other  lands.  Several  times  con- 
ferences have  been  convoked  in  Germany  under  the  auspices  of 
Dr.  DoUinger,  the  purport  of  which  has  been  to  discover  on 
what  basis  the  Catholic  churches  outside  the  Roman  Church 
could  unite,  or  at  least  co-operate.   No  other  basis  seemed 

Esssible  but  that  of  the  creeds  of  the  early  Fathers.  The  English, 
ussian,  and  German  clergymen  who  were  gathered  at  Bonn 
last  year,  were  all  prepai*ed  to  accept  these  creeds  as  the  proper 
expression  of  the  theology  "in  which  they  severally  believed.  The 
main  difficulty  was  to  get  at  the  pure,  original  edition  of  the 
creeds !  In  some  cases  the  east,  the  west,  and  the  centre  d 
Europe  have,  for  centuries,  been  reciting  each  its  separate 
edition  of  the  creed.  One  question,  which  created  much  dis- 
cussion between  the  Greek  and  the  English  clergymen,  and 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  others,  was 
this:  in  one'  creed  had  a  certain  word,  for  the  sake  of  its 
theology,  been  inserted  by  the  English  and  deleted  by  the 
Greeks  ?  Now  suppose  all  such  questions  were  settled- 
surreptitious  words  erased,  and  deleted  words  inserted — ^what 
would  be  gained  ?  Would  there  not  be  the  same  stiffiiess,  as 
in  our  Presbjrterian  churches,  in  distinguishinff  between  heresy 
and  a  legitimate  course  of  inquiry  or  free-Uiinking  ?  If  a 
mighty  diurch,  uniting  the  sects  of  Russia,  Germany,  and 
England,  were  reared  on  the  basis  of  the  creeds,  the  Aiturc 
members  of  this  church  would  over  and  over  again  become 
heretics.  A  creed-bound  church,  untroubled  with  heresy, 
only  possible  on  the  supposition  that  the  human  mind  can 
step  into  a  matured  theplogy  as  into  the  inheritance  of  an 
estate.  But  many  minds  labour  slowly  towards  orthodoxy 
Impelled  by  native  springs  of  goodness  and  truth,  they  pass 
through  those  contradictory  notions  in  which  for  a  time  they 
are  enveloped.  Were  they  to  be  measured  at  each  step  by  a 
fixed  creed,  they  might  be  proclaimed  and  confirmed  as  heretics. 
Are  the  creeds  then  to  be  infallible  ?  Will  the  Old  Catholics 
depose  the  Pope,  and  consecrate  a  creed  in  his  place  ? 

Thirdly,  The  Bible  is  sometimes  used  as  a  test  of  heresy. 
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The  principle  of  this  method  is  that  "  the*only  rule  of  faith  is 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments."  Rightly 
understood,  there  can  be  no  safer  test  than  this.  To  all  who 
have  used  it  aright,  the  Bible  has  proved  a  sure  guide.  But 
there  is  a  danger  in  using  the  Bible,  which  has  given  rise  to 
what  we  may  call  Bible-Christians,  as  opposed  to  Papal  or 
Creed-Christians.  Of  these  men,  who  are  supposed  to  embody 
the  genius  of  Protestantism,  it  has  been  rightly  observed  that 
they  exchange  an  infallible  man  for  an  infallible  book;  and 
that  what  reason  there  is  for  prefening  the  one  to  the  other,  it 
is  very  hard  for  outsiders  to  determine.  To  the  uninitiated  it 
is  always  a  matter  of  wonder,  what  higher  grounds  are  taken 
by  Bible-Protestants  than  by  Roman  Catholics  in  pushing  their 
respective  religions  in  a  heathen  land.  Nay,  in  our  land  of 
Bibles,  is  there  not  always  some  mental  flaw  in  the  process  by 
which  the  inspiration  and  canon  of  Scripture  come  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  perpetual  inspiration  of  the  Church  in  its  head — 
the  Roman  Bishop  ?  Generally  the  flaw  is,  even  in  our  most 
learned  disputes,  that  if  we  accept  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  we 
must  accept  the  New  Testament  as  inspired,  and  likewise  the 
Old;  but  that  unless  these  Testaments  give  us  a  faithftil 
portraiture  of  Christ,  we  cannot  know  him  well  enough  to 
determine  that  he  is  the  Messiah.  Christ's  Messiahship  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  are  in  turn  used  each  to  prove  the 
other;  and  the  result  is  not  a  settled  conviction,  but  a 
heightened  probability  that  both  are  facta  An  aged,  experienced 
man  may  cling  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  may  quite  legitimately 
argue  that,  as  it  has  cheered  and  nourished  his  soul  through 
years,  he  need  not  lightly  give  it  up  for  want  of  full  historical 
evidence  as  to  its  nature.  But  what  of  those  who  want  this 
experience  ?  Is  there  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman  in  ten 
thousand  fit  to  render  a  satisfactory  reason  for  assuming  the 
Bible  to  be  the  rule  of  fiaith  ?  The  mere  presupposition  that 
the  Bible  is  the  rule,  must  be  replaced  with  a  clear  conviction. 
Otherwise,  what  with  advancing  thought,  and  the  perpetual 
desire  for  license,  there  is  danger  in  store  for  our  youths,  who 
are  asked  to  believe  in  the  only  authoritative  rule  of  faith. 
Once  let  them  understand  on  what  a  weak  footing  the  elaborate 
structure  of  apologetic  argument  is  reared,  and  too  many  of 
them  will  be  ready  to  condemn  the  whole.  It  is  heresy,  ac- 
cording to  this  school,  to  deny  the  presupposition  either  of  the 
Mesaiabship  of  Christ  or  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  As 
presuppositions,  let  both  dogmas  be  denied  at  once.  Such 
heresy  will  prove  very  useful,  if  only  the  mind  have  enough 
of  way  on  to  keep  the  right  course  for  ascertaining  the  truth  of 
Scripture. 
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We  now  turn  to  a  fourth  method  by  which  orthodoxy  and 
heresy  are  distiuguished.   All  the  three  classes  of  theologians 
with  whom  we  have  dealt  agree  in  recommending  someUiing 
outside  the  individual  as  the  rule  of  his  religious  thought. 
Another  man,  a  creed,  or  a  book,  decides  for  one  how  he  is  to 
get  to  heaven.  Suppose  we  change  this  method,  and  inquire,  if 
God  may  not  have  furnished  each  man  with  something  within 
himself  to  determine  what  is  religious  truth,  and  what  is  not. 
When  doctrines  professedly  divine  are  presented  for  our 
acceptance,  one  prime  question  is,  are  these  doctrines  of  God, 
or  are  they  not  ?    Granted  that  they  are  promulgated  by  Pope, 
creed,  or  Bible;  the  question  beyond  that  is  still,  are  these 
authorities  of  God,  or  are  they  not  ?   We  may  frame  our  ques- 
tion in  various  fashions.    Our  key- word  may  be  inspiration,  or 
I)erhaps  revelation  ;  but,  all  the  same,  our  question  amounts  to 
that  which  we  have  given  above.    To  stir  this  question  is^ 
to  some  minds,  to  provoke  to  infidelity.    They  can  see  no  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.    For  this  reason,  they  say,  let  us  hush  it. 
As  well  hope  to  stop  the  tide,  ere  it  reaches  its  natural  bound, 
as  hope  to  repel  a  question  without  its  answer,  when  the 
advancing  thought  of  advancing  men  is  pressing  it  forwa3:d. 
Happily,  there  is  provision  within  the  scheme  of  revelation 
for  a  method  by  which  the  authority  of  that  part  of  revelation 
called  the  Bible  may  be  established.    Every  God-fearing  man 
has  it  within  his  recujh  to  test  the  authority  of  Scripture.  The 
promise  of  Christ  is  that,  "  If  any  man  will  do  the  will  of 
God,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God,  or 
whether  I  speak  of  myself"  (John  vii,  17).  In  other  words,  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Bible  will  become  a  settled  conviction 
in  the  mind  of  the  man  who  is  willing  the  will  of  God. 
We  must  be  careful  to  remember  that  the  promise  does  not 
speak  of  the  time  which  may  elapse  ere  conviction  may  be  the 
happy  lot  of  the  mind  which  already  wills  in  all  things  the 
will  of  God.    Disappointment  might  be  the  result,  were  we 
to  assume  that  the  conviction  must  instantaneously  ensue. 
We  can  settle  the  question  of  time,  when  the  promise  will 
be  fulfilled,  only  by  experience.    But  it  is  obvious  from  this 
promise  that  the  text  lies  within  us,  and  not  outside  us,  as  to 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture.    It  is  not  learning — for  "  doctors 
difier" — or  greatness  of  any  earthly  kind,  whidi  makes  a  man 
fit  to  discern  God's  law.   It  is  "the  meek"  whom  He  will 

Suide  in  judgment.  It  is  with  the  lowly  in  heart  that  He  con- 
escends  to  dwell.  None  but  "babes  and  sucklings"  have 
these  things  revealed  to  them.  If  one,  then,  would  know  what 
is  truth,  he  must  humble  himself  and  be  willing  to  do  the  will 
of  the  Lord.    In  this  spirit,  taking  the  Word  before  us  for 
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study,  and  taking  it  to  the  Lord  for  light,  was  any  one  ever  to 
the  last  sent  away  doubting  ?    Never,  if  the  Bible  which 

S)po8es  this  plan  is  not  self-condemnatory ;  and  if  the  honest 
ristian  men,  who  in  all  ages  have  either  consciously  or  un- 
consciously adopted  this  plan,  are  to  be  believed. 

^  Who,  then,  is  the  heretic  ?  He  is  not  the  unbeliever,  entirely 
disconnected  with  the  church.  Rather,  he  is  the  professed 
Christian  who  neglects  the  moral  means  for  reaching  a  convic- 
tion of  the  truth,  and  who  selects  such  doctrines  to  form 
the  confession  of  his  faith  as  will  not  disagree  with  his  own 
evil  plans  and  pursuits.  If  we  remember  that  the  immoral 
man  does  not  take  God  into  his  counsel,  that  God  is  not  in 
all  his  thoughts,  we  may  say  emphatically,  with  Cardinal 
Gajetan,  that  the  heretic  is  one  who  is  "pertinacious  in  his 
private  choice  of  what  he  will  believe."  There  is  no  fear 
of  God  before  his  eyes,  and,  therefore,  he  selects  the  doctrines  of 
his  faith,  guided  by  his  own  evil  will,  and  not  by  the  mind  of 
God.  This  identification  of  heresy  with  the  fruit  of  vice  may 
explain  the  derivation  of  the  word  from  the  Greek  root  hcdrein, 
which  in  one  of  its  applications  means  to  choose,  to  select. 
A  catholic  creed  can  only  belong  to  the  man  who  is  guided  by 
the  Spirit ;  and  he  whose  impurity  excludes  the  action  of  the 
Spirit,  must  be  a  heretic,  if  he  desires  to  be  recognized  as  a 
Christian.  It  is  no  wonder  that  heresy  of  this  sort  was  con- 
demned and  excommunicated  by  such  men  as  Paul,  and  Peter, 
and  John.  W.  H.— D. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  BY-GONE  DAYS  AND  PRESENT  DOINGS. 

I  GO  a  fishing."  "  We  also  go  with  thee."  And  so  the 
disciples  launched  forth  as  if  their  spiritual  work  were  done. 
It  is  indeed  marvellous  how  these  men  returned  so  unosten- 
tatiously and  quietly  to  their  former  employment,  and  "  toiled 
all  night "  for  nothing,  until  Jesus  appeared  on  the  shore,  and 
made  them  thenceforth  fishers  of  men.  They  were  not  only 
fishers,  but  pastors ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  you  can 
see  on  the  shores  of  the  east  coast  of  the  German  Ocean  the 
same  sort  of  people  leading  the  same  kind  of  life, — the  fiither 
with  his  sons,  like  Zebedee  and  his  sons,  with  the  hired  men 
and  all  the  appointments,  as  if  they  had  been  recently  imported 
from  off  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  pious  fishermen  of  the  North 
partake  largely  of  the  spirit  of  those  apostolio  fishermen,  and 
carry  it  with  them  into  their  daily  work  as  well  as  their 
nightly  toil.   They  seem  to  claim  kindred  with  Peter,  and 
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James,  and  John ;  and  from  all  we  have  seen  of  them,  we 
think  they  are  far  more  entitled  to  consider  themselves  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles  than  the  Anglican  bishops  who  lay 
claim  to  that  distinction.  Before  we  take  leave  of  these 
humble  fishermen,  I  would  like  to  give  a  night's  experience 
with  some  of  them  on  the  deep.  There  were  about  two  hun- 
dred larffe  fishing  boats  ready  to  start,  each  with  a  crew  of  five 
men,  and  a  complement  of  fifty  nets.  The  nets  were  aU  "laid 
on,"  as  the  fishermen  would  say — that  is,  carefully  spread  on 
the  flooring  of  the  boat,  ready  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  in 
such  a  way  as  would  give  a  spread  of  half  a  mile  in  length  of 
netting  hanging  in  the  water,  supported  by  floats  of  sheepskin 
and  buoys,  kept  straight  by  small  stone  weights  at  intervals  of 
a  dozen  of  feet  along  the  bow  edge,  dyed  brown  by  a  solution 
of  the  oak  bark  so  as  to  deceive  the  fish,  and  catch  them  with 
"  guile/'  Starting  in  the  evening,  it  was  a  fine  sight  to  see 
these  boats  running  out  to  sea  until  they  got  to  the  fishing 
ground,  nearly  a  score  of  miles  ofl^ ;  and  then,  as  the  sun 
went  down,  the  sails  were  lowered,  and  every  boat  had  its  own 
berth.  It  was  a  pleasant  evening,  and  the  sea  was  smooth, 
with  as  much  wind  83  sei-ved  to  keep  the  boat  "  leading,"  as 
the  fishermen  "payed  out"  the  nets  and  "gearing"  clear  of  the 
"  bolt  rope,"  as  if  at  anchor.  This  done,  the  crew  gathered 
around  the  captain  for  evening  worship.  A  hymn  was  sung. 
Such  melody !  Sankey  would  have  been  delighted  with  it, 
for  it  rose  into  the  vault  of  heaven  serene,  whose  stars  were 
just  letting  the  glory  through,  and  spread  over  the  blue  waves, 
mingling  with  other  melodies  from  other  little  companies,  who 
were  having  their  evening  worship  that  night.  After  prayer, 
three  of  the  crew  went  to  rest  for  three  hours,  while  the  others 
kept  watch ;  and  with  the  watchers  we  sat  and  told  stories, 
some  of  them  weird-like,  our  attention  now  and  then  being 
arrested  by  the  blowing  of  a  whale,  which  was  a  sure  proof 
that  the  herrings  were  not  fai-  off*.  Towards  moniing,  the  nets 
were  hauled,  and  they  were  well  filled;  for  we  had  got  into  the 
shoal,  and  caught  a  good  boat's  load.  It  was  a  grand  sight 
now  to  see  the  nets  hauled  over  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  the 
fish  shining  like  sheets  of  silver,  and  this  sight  to  be  seen 
right  along  the  fleet,  for  few  of  the  fishermen  had  toiled  all 
that  night  and  got  nothing.  As  the  sun  rose  the  wind  rose, 
and  this  helped  tlie  fleet  greatly,  for  they  were  ready  to  land  by 
break  of  day,  and  took  the  harbour  with  the  tide.  Then  began 
the  work  of  the  crews,  and  of  their  helpers ;  but  there  would 
be  no  end  to  all  that  we  could  tell  of  the  busy  scenes  among 
the  people  on  the  oast  coast,  whose  harvest  comes,  like  the 
harvest  of  the  field,  only  once  a  year.    SuSflSce  it  to  say  that. 
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if  you  would  see  industry  and  thrift,  go  to  the  east  coast 
in  July  and  August;  and  although  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement  in  the  moral  and  social  state  of  many  of  the 
people,  and  the  boat's  crew  of  our  own  adventure  was  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  yet  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  character  of  the  fisherfolk  generally  during  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  wonderful. 

From  maritime  commerce  and  adventure  to  the  quiet  of  the 
editor's  room  and  the  click-clack  of  the  printer  s  office,  was  a 
most  unlikely  transformation,  yet  in  one  short  week  it  was 
accomplished.  How  it  was  brought  about  has  already  been  shown 
in  these  "reminiscences."  Leaving  the  sea  and  ships,  fishermen 
and  boats,  with  all  their  associations  and  friendships,  we  enter  on 
a  new  era,  and  find  God  in  providence  as  well  as  in  grace.  But 
our  introduction  to  this  new  world  of  life  and  character  was  not 
encouraging.  The  editor  was  a  stern  man,  whose  religious 
notions  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  when  our  good 
minister  sent  a  letter  of  commendation  in  which  he  said,  among 
other  things,  that  we  belonged  to  a  church  the  fellowship  of 
which  consisted  of  converted  men  and  women,  he  threw  down 
the  letter,  saying  that  was  a  parcel  of  nonsense.  And  yet  he 
showed  us  much  kindness  notwithstanding,  we  had  to  sub-edit, 
review  books,  report  meetings,  keep  the  accounts,  see  the  papers 
issued,  and  make  ourselves  generally  useful.  He  being  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  kirk  by  law  established,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  I  could  sjrmpathize  with  his  views  on  church 
politics ;  but  he  did  not  expect  this,  and  we  must  do  him  the 
justice  to  say  that  he  never  pressed  us  to  write  a  line  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  Our  first  surprise  in  this 
new  occupation  was  to  find  everything  new.  It  was  another 
world.  We  had  to  mingle  with  men  of  thought,  and  men  of 
great  learning  and  power;  and,  yet,  when  we  got  near  to 
them,  we  found  that  we  had  all  some  things  in  common. 
This  was  the  bond  by  which  we  were  united ;  and  although 
there  were  mysteries  connected  with  the  craft,  such  for 
example  as  the  arrival  of  the  London  letter,  dated  "  West 
End,"  and  bearinff  only  the  Aberdeen  post  mark,  the  editorial 
"  we  "  covered  aU,  for  it  was  like  the  Quaker  s  hat,  of  which 
it  was  said — 

So  very  broad  the  brim  had  grown 
It  capped  the  altar  and  covered  the  throne." 

Foreign  as  well  as  domestic  news  was  also  of  home  manu- 
facture ;  but  we  had  not  yet  got  into  the  sanctum  where 
such  ubiquitous  inspiration  was  alone  to  be  obtained,  and 
long  before  our  day  of  journalism  had  reached  its  zenith, 
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the  manufacture  of  news  was  not  of  this  description^  bat 
came  from  the  royal  mint  of  genuine  intelligence. 

The  next  thing  that  surprised  us  in  this  new  line  of  life  was 
the  wonderful  work  of  the  compositor's  office.  With  fear  and 
trembling  did  we  send  in  our  first  manuscript ;  for  neither  oui 
oiiihography  nor  syntax  was  to  be  relied  on, — ^yet,  strange  to 
say,  it  came  out  in  proof  vntix  scarcely  a  mistake,  the  very 
capitals,  colons,  and  semi-colons  where  they  ought  to  be,  and 
yet  few  of  them  had  been  at  first  hardly  indicated.  As  some 
recompense  for  this  unexpected  and  happy  deliverance  from  the 
bondage  of  literary  fear  and  dread,  we  have  tried  ever  since 
to  avoid  runnings  over,  to  save  as  much  as  possible  the  weary 
work  of  the  bodkin,  which  has  killed  so  many  of  these  £ne 
fellows,  to  whom  the  world  is  more  indebted  than  it  ever 
can  know  or  r^pay. 

But  let  us  off  to  a  meeting.  We  were  just  entering  on  what 
the  late  Dr.  Buchanan  has  called  the  "  Ten  Years'  Conflict^" 
although  the  introductory  work  we  had  first  to  do  only  led 
up  to  it.  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  friends  had  petitioned 
Parliament  for  endowments  to  their  chapels  of  ease,  and 
accompanied  their  petitions  with  statistics,  showing  that  there 
was  a  great  lack  of  churches  in  Scotland.  Meetings  were 
being  held  all  over  the  land ;  but  the  Voluntaries  were  not 
behindhand,  so  that  whenever  a  meeting  on  the  one  side  was 
held,  it  was  followed  by  a  gathering  on  the  other,  and  counter 
petitions  were  forwarded  in  great  numbers.  A  Boyal  Com- 
mission was  appointed,  and  resulted  in  the  offer  of  terms. 
They  were  these — "First,  ascertain  the  amount  of  unap- 
propriated tithes,  or  tiends ;  second,  apply  the  money  as  far 
as  it  will  go ;  and  third,  come  to  the  Government  for  the 
balance."  This  was  sufficient.  There  was  more  than  a 
sufficiency  of  unappropriated  tiwds  to  endow  all  the  chapels; 
but  they  were  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  landed  proprietors, 
who  had  united  churches  in  country  parishes  as  populations 
went  into  towns,  and  had  given  the  minister  of  what  bad  been 
two  or  three  parishes  stipend  only  for  one.  The  movement 
collapsed.  These  terms  have  never  been  before  published :  we 
had  them  in  the  handwriting  of  a  leading  member  of  the 
Cabinet  of  that  day,  now  dead^  and  the  tiends  are  yet 


The  speeches  at  these  meetings  we  had  to  report^  t3 
collate,  to  write  about ;  and  it  is  a  happy  thin^  to  know  that 
during  all  the  ten  years'  conflict  that  followed,  and  although 
we  had  to  attend  meetings  in  aU  parts  of  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, we  never  had  a  complaint  from  a  speaker  that  he  was 
unfairly  treated ;  and  in  one  memorable  case  which  went  into 
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court^  both  sides  accepted  our  reports  as  evidence.  This  is 
mentioned,  not  as  a  piece  of  egotism,  although  it  has  that 
aspect^  but  to  encourage  young  beginners  in  this  diflSicult 
art  to  be  faithful  to  their  calling.  Compared  with  this  work, 
it  is  play  to  take  your  turn  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
during  the  debate ;  but  such  a  course  of  training  will  fit  any 
young  man  of  average  talent  and  habits  of  application  to 
take  the  highest  posts  in  the  profession.  Nearly  all  our 
young  contemporaries  of  these  days,  who  have  been  spared, 
have  risen  to  distinction,  and  some  of  them  are  editorially 
connected  with  the  first  journals  of  the  day. 

But  to  return  to  the  conflict.  The  non-Intrusion  con- 
troversy worked  its  way  up  into  the  higher  latitude  of 
"Spiritual  Independence,"  and  troublous  times  these  were. 
But  there  was  more  honesty  in  the  conflict  than  the  com- 
batants have  yet  got  credit  for.  We  had  good  opportunity  of 
knowing  this,  when,  after  the  Disruption,  we  had  to  examine 
letters,  which  were  written  to  a  leading  statesman  on  whom 
both  parties  relied,  and  the  burden  of  nearly  all  of  them 
was  a  desire  to  promote  the  religious  welfare  of  Scotland. 
Not  a  word  is  to  be  found  about  rresby terianism,  or  politics, 
as  motives  to  action,  but  complaint  is  made,  and  soitow  ex- 
pressed on  the  side  of  the  Evangelicals,  that  the  Voluntaries 
were  opposing  a  movement  which  was  intended  to  extend 
evangelical  life  in  the  land.  The  late  Dr.  M  uir,  of  Edinburgh,  was 
pathetic  on  this  topic,  and  never  could  see  that  the  Voluntaries 
were  the  only  consistent  friends  of  Spiritual  Independence, 
by  contending  for  the  great  principle  that  the  civil  magistrate, 
as  such^  has  no  standing  within  the  precincts  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  that  to  buy  its  true  freedom  they  must  sever  their 
connection  with  the  state.  Events  followed  which  have  had 
their  outcome  in  the  finest  demonstration  of  the  power  and 
eflSciency  of  the  voluntary  principle,  which  the  history  of  the 
church  aflfords.  "  I  have  lived  to  see  the  state  church  prin- 
ciple dead,"  said  the  late  Doctor  Guthrie  ten  years  ago,  "  and 
I  hope  to  live  to  see  it  buried."  That  happiness  was  not 
granted  to  him ;  but  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  this 
ceremony  may  be  performed. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  while  the  contest  was  bitter,  and  the 
Voluntaries  were  held  to  be  the  foes  of  freedom,  there  was  but 
little  personal  hostility  shown  towards  them  on  this  score ;  but 
we  can  well  remember  that,  when  the  "  new  view  "  controveray 
supervened,  both  parties  were  ready  to  combine  and  oppose 
it.  In  vain  did  we  show  them  that  the  doctrines  they  were 
preaching  were  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  human  responsibility 
coming  more  to  the  front,  and  man's  power  to  believe  the 
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truth  the  same  power  which  one  exercised  to  believe  a 
lie ;  in  vain,  in  these  latter  days,  have  we  sought  to  show 
that  Mr.  Moody,  who  has  moved  Scotland  and  England 
from  their  centre  to  their  cii'curaference,  and  whose  theology 
they  have  adopted,  had  advocated,  to  all  intents  and  purpo9es, 
the  theology  which  is  preached  in  all  the  pulpits  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Union  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.   This  can 
only  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  that  the  *'  case  being 
altered,  alters  the  case  " ;  but  let  us  hope  that  a  new  era  bas 
begun,  that  Limitarianism  has  got  its  death  blow,  and  that 
the  "  whosoever  "  theology  will  soon  take  its  place.   We  are 
yet  too  near  the  marvellous  fact  that  for  four  months  these  un- 
pretending Evangelists,  preaching  and  singing  a  fall  and  free 
salvation  in  the  great  metropolis  of  London,  should  have 
attracted  not  fewer  than  a  million  of  people  to  listen  ta 
the  simple  Gospel,  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
movement.    It  has  liberalized,  as  well  as  Christianized  clergy, 
ministers,  deacons,  and  churches;  and  whatever  may  happen,tms 
is  certain,  that  the  hard  old  doctrines  of  a  rigid  Calvinism  will 
not  trouble  England.   We  have  heard  those  men,  and  talked 
with  them  about  this  great  work,  and  when  the  time  eomes 
to  write  our  "reminiscences"  we  shall  be  able  to  show 
that  it  was  based  on  the  great  principle,  which  we  find 
set  forth  in  the   London  Congregational  Tear  Book,  as 
the  creed,  if  we  may  call  it  such,  of  the  Evangelical  Union, 
viz. — "The  three  great  universalities  of  the  love  of  God 
the   Father  in   the  gift  and  sacrifice   of  Jesus  to  all 
men,  everywhere,  without  distinction,  exception,  or  respect  of 
persons ;  of  God  the  Son  in  the  gift  and  sacrifice  of  himself  as 
true  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  and  of  God  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  his  present  and  continuous  work  of  applying  to 
the  souls  of  all  men  the  provisions  of  divine  grace." 

J.  H.  W.-L 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

77*e  Paraclete :  An  Essay  on  the  Personality  and  Ministry  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  with  some  reference  to  current  discussions.  Henry  S. 
King  &  Co.,  65  Comhill,  London.  Pp.  402. 
Although  this  work  is  printed  anonymously,  for  some  unassigne»I 
reason,  its  authorship  has  been  so  universally,  and  without  challenge, 
associated  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  of  London,  that  wo 
may,  we  suppose,  without  impropriety,  speak  of  him  as  the  author 
throughout  the  course  of  this  brief  notice. 

The  work  consists  so  manifestly  of  two  parts  that  we  are  not  tsare 
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but  it  would  have  been  an  advantage  if  the  Doctor  had  published  two 
works  instead  of  one.  Two-thirds  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  theologically  and  exegeti- 
cally  viewed;  while  the  remaining  third  is  occupied  with  the 
i-eview  of  the  opinions  of  Stuart  Mill,  Huxley,  and  Tyndall,  with  no 
real  nexus  between  the  two  parts  but  this  :  that  these  gentlemen 
believe  in  no  Holy  Ghost,  and  profess  to  do  without  Him  ^together. 
And  although  it  is  quite  true,  as  our  author  says,  that  many  young 
men  are  turned  away  from  the  study  of  the  Bible  by  the  speculations 
of  these  materialists,  this  fact  hardly  induces  us  to  condone  the  fault 
of  huddling  together  the  work  of  the  expositor  and  the  critic  so 
loosely.  If  we  had  been  at  Dr.  Parker's  elbow,  moreover,  when  he 
was  inditing  a  title  for  his  work,  we  think  we  could  have  suggested 
one  to  him  which  would  have  brought  out  more  clearly  the  twofold 
character  of  his  book  than  that  which  he  has  chosen  :  "  God's  Spirit 
and  No  Spirit,"  would  not  have  been  bad ;  or  even  '*  The  Holy  Ghost 
and  No  Ghost," — only  the  latter  might  have  left  the  impression  on 
the  mind  that  the  formidable  pastor  of  the  City  Temple,  who  certainly 
is  no  ghost,  was  anxious  to  pei-petuate  a  superstitious  belief  in  the 
frequent  visitations  of  the  sheeted  dead. 

But  this  criticism  apart,  we  must  honestly  confess  that  the 
Doctor's  book  is  a  most  valuable  one,  and  one  which,  we  believe,  will 
henceforth  occupy  an  honoured  place  in  many  a  minister's  library ;  for 
only  the  clergy  and  the  more  intelligent  Christian  laity  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  its  truly  thoughtful  pages. 

To  begin  with  the  latter  part  first,  our  author  is  manifestly 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  all  these  anti-Bible, 
British  Association  men,  and  as  able  to  give  them  doughty  blows 
with  his  pen  as  he  could  give  them  with  his  fist  in  a  hand-to-hand 
imterial  encounter.  And,  really,  if  he  had  attacked  the  living,  as  he 
has  attacked  the  dead,  we  are  not  certain  that  he  would  not  have  got 
a  challenge  some  morning  to  fight  a  duel,  or  that  as  he  walked  down 
Begent  Street"  some  fine  day,  an  aggravated  pile  of  molecules,  six 
feet  high,  would  not  have  rushed  after  him  and  administered  to  him 
a  most  unspiritual  horse-whipping.  For  the  Doctor  thinks  it  quite 
right  to  expose  the  characters  of  the  antagonists  of  the  Bible,  that 
the  hollowness  of  their  system  may  be  at  the  same  time  exposed. 
Therefore  he  declares  Epicurus  to  have  been  a  trimmer ;  Condillac,  a 
time-server  j  Hobbes,  all  that,  and  a  fop  besides :  David  Hume,  an 
apologist  of  lying  and  an  advocate  of  adultery;  and  John  Stuart 
Mill,  like  Bolingbroke,  a  scoundrel  and  a  coward,  because  he  had  not 
courage  to  fire  <^  a  blunderbuss  which  he  had  loaded  while  he  lived, 
but  left  it  to  be  fired  off  after  his  death. 

As  to  the  firat  and  principal  part  of  the  book,  the  essay  on  the 
vork  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  altogether  worthy  of  Dr.  Parker's 
reputation  as  a  theologian  and  a  thinker.  The  successive  chapters  on 
Inspiration  and  the  Characteristics  of  the  Bible,  contain  many  truly 
oiiginal  passages ;  and  we  would  have  liked  to  have  quoted,  if  our 
^ysice  would  have  peimitted,  as  a  specimen  of  our  author's  exegetical 
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power,  his  exposition  of  John  xvi,  8-1 1,    He  will  oonyince  the  worM 
of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment/'  &c. 

Our  readers,  we  are  certain,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Dr.  Parker 
is  at  one  with  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  Eyangelical  Union,  on 
the  Extent  and  Resistibilitj  of  the  Work  of  the  H0I7  Spirit  Thus, 
he  sajs,  at  p.  143  : — 

"  He  never  changes  the  condition  upon  which  the  blessings  of  his  redemp- 
tion and  fellowship  are  to  be  secured — 'Whosoever  bMeveth^*  *he  that 
believeth,  '  be  it  unto  thee  according  to  thy  faithJ  .  .  .  But  is  not  faiUi 
the  gift  of  Qod  ?  True :  yet  ^  Qod  nath  dealt  to  every  man  the  measure  d 
faith'  (Eom.  xii,  3) ;  that  is,  he  has  given  to  every  one  of  his  responsille 
<n*eatures  a  germ,  an  initial  power,  call  it  what  you  please,  on  the  nght  use 
of  which  depends  the  destiny  of  the  souL  Every  man  has  somethi^  with 
which  to  begin  the  world, — to  begin  eternity  ! " 

Again,  when  commenting  on  the  passage,  ''  The  manifestation  of 
the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal,"  he  says : — 

^  The  Soirit  dwells  with  every  man,  first  as  an  individual  illumination, 
and  secondly  as  a  public  light«-as  an  tndiindual  illumination  (for  in  the 
Greek  the  emphasis  is  on  Ud^rcp)  and  as  a  public  light,  that  others  may  be 
guided  and  blessed.  The  passage  lias  been  variously  rendered  by  criticis 
yet  every  rendering  proceeds  on  the  doctrine  that  each  man  has  his  own 
individual  gift  of  Gkxl.*' 

And,  finally,  our  author  has  the  following  startling  passage,  when 
<;ommenting  on  "  Quench  not  the  Spirit "  : — 

"  You  cannot  touch  one  of  his  stars,  nor  can  you  silence  one  of  his  winds, 
but  you  can  cruelly  wound  his  heart,  and  utterly  exclude  him  from  jour 
thought.  And  what  can  equal  the  emptiness  ana  desolation  of  a  life  from 
which  Grod  has  been  expelled  !  '  The  last  end  of  that  man  shall  be  woise 
than  the  erst'" 

And  yet  Dr.  Parker,  in  a  way  which  we  can  neither  call  straight- 
forward or  just,  claims  to  be  a  Galvinist,  and  to  hold  the  ordinaiy  j 
Westminster  idea  of  election  and  sovereignty.    Thus,  at  page  139,  he 
sets  before  his  readers  two  apparently  conflicting  theories :  Aooordicg 
to  the 

"1.  Regeneration  belongs  wholly  to  the  region  of  divine  sovereignty; 
it  leaves  the  will  of  man  without  choice,  election,  concurrence,  or  move-  I 
ment  of  any  kind  ;  in  this  matter  man  is  simply  as  cUy  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter ;  whether  born  again  or  not,  he  is  wholly  without  responsibility. 
And, 

"  2.  The  act  of  regeneration  transpires  with  the  consent  of  the  hum.m 
will,  that  will  having  first  been  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost^  or  had  brought 
to  bear  upon  it  all  the  motives  which  are  accessible  to  the  most  cogent  aud  j 
persuasive  appeahs,  and  the  man  having  affirmatively  answered  the  inquiry,  I 
Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God  f  i 

"  Now  are  these  theories  as  mutually  hostile  as  they  appear  to  be  ?  Or 
Jire  they  identical  in  the  sense  of  the  one  bein^  the  doctrine,  and  the  other 
its  application?  Most  decidedly,  in  our  opmion,  the  latter.  We  view 
the  subject  in  this  way :  The  idea  of  regeneration  is  essentially  and  absol- 
utely God's,  without  the  slightest  admixture  of  human  thought :  it  never 
came— it  never  could  have  come — within  the  range  of  mairs  intellectual 
province,  Ac." 
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And  thea  follow  three  or  four  pages  which  are  devoted  to  the 
further  elucidation  of  this  thought  (which  Adam  Clarke,  or  John 
Wesley,  or  James  Morison,  or  John  Kirk  might  have  written),, 
that  man  never  could  have  discovered  the  idea  of  the  new  birth — 
that  God  declared  its  necessity — ^and  that  since  man  could  not  re- 
generate himself,  Qod  provided  regenerating  truth  in  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  by  which  every  Gospel  hearer  who  believes,  from  Nicodemua 
downwards,  is  regenerated.  And  it  is  thus  that  Dr.  Parker  fancies^ 
that  these  two  contradictory  theories  are  reconciled  !  Surely  an 
astute  and  learned  theologian  like  our  author  must  know  that  the^ 
explanation  which  he  has  attempted  of  "  the  great  difficulty "  has 
been  written  wholly  from  an  Arminian  standpoint.  He  must  know 
that  they  who  speak  of  sovereign  grace  that  leaves  the  will  of  man 
without  choice,"  mean  a  grace  that  is  given  to  some  and  withheld 
from  others,  making  an  unconditional  distinction  between  those  who 
may  hear  the  same  sermon,  or  attend  the  same  prayer  meeting.  At 
least  that  is  the  view  of  which  we  have  heard  north  here  in  Scotland, 
and  heard  to  our  cost,  and  which  is  defended  in  all  the  Calvinistic 
books  of  theology  which  we  ever  read  or  heard  of. 
Dr.  Parker  says,  at  p.  400 : — 

"  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  are  both  in  the  Bible,  as  also  are  Adam 
and  Eve,  the  strong  and  the  gentle,  the  ruling  and  the  loving.  Calvinism 
and  Arminianism  are  not  only  in  the  Bible,  but  in  every  great-natured 
man — there  are  times  when  he  hardens  into  law,  and  there  are  times  when 
he  softens  into  pity." 

Now,  Dr.  Parker  must  surely  know  that  tins  is  a  most  unsatisfac- 
tory way  of  stating  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Calvinism 
Mid  Arminianism.  Ever  since  the  Synod  of  Dort  was  held,  in  which 
these  two  systems  were  fairly  pitted  against  one  another  (as  the  merest- 
tvro  in  theology  knows),  Calvinism's  banner  is  not  "  God's  justice  pro- 
minent "  ;  and  Arminianism's,  "  God's  mercy  prominent "  ;  but  on  the 
former  dark  flag  there  is  inscribed,  Eternal  and  unconditional  grace 
only  for  some  *' ;  while  on  the  latter  there  smiles  the  motto,  "  Mercy 
to  all  for  the  taking."  But  Arminianism  has  its  stem  as  well  as 
its  smiling  watchword.  Its  banner,  like  the  shield  of  the  fable,  has 
two  sides.  On  the  other  side  is  written,  "  He  that  believeth  not 
shall  not  see  life." 

Is  it  really  the  case  that  Dr.  Parker^  unwilling  to  be  thought  a 
Wesleyan  or  Arminian  in  theology,  takes  advantage  of  the  common- 
sense  view  of  that  large  theological  school,  when  battling  with  the 
infidel,  and  then  tries  to  dress  himself  out  in  the  more  fashionable 
garb  of  Geneva  1 

Sujiday  Mominga  unth  my  Flock,  on  St.  Paul's  Letter  to  the  Colos- 
sians  :  A  Senes  of  Discourses,  forming  an  exposition  of  that  Epistle. 
By  James  Spence,  M.  A.,  D.D.,  University  of  Aberdeen.  London : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.    Pp.  438.  1876. 

We  recollect  that,  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  new  Independent 
Church  was  being  formed  in  the  West  End  of  Glasgow,  Dr.  Spence 
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of  tlie  Poultry  Church  in  London,  was  by  far  the  most  popular 
preacher  among  all  the  distinguished  men,  who  came  from  both  the 
north  and  the  south  to  supply  that  pulpit  It  must^  therefore,  have 
been  a  great  grief  to  him  when,  in  the  providence  of  God,  he  wsia 
suddenly  laid  aside  by  severe  illness  from  his  much  loved  lahouis. 
And  we  do  not  wonder  that,  during  the  progress  of  a  convaleaoenoe, 
which  we  hope  may  yet  be  perfected,  he  has  found  it  to  be  a  pleasure 
to  revise  these  Sunday  morning  lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  and  issue  them  from  the  press.  The  book  must  be  vary  dear  to 
his  attached  people,  as  a  memorial  of  a  most  profitable  ministry; 
and  we  believe  that  it  will  live  and  be  priised  for  many  a  year 
by  students  and  private  Christians,  who  value  what  may  be  called 
the  Scotch  system  of  lecturing,  of  which  these  forty-four  disooutses 
constitute  so  felicitous  a  specimen. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  tells  us,  in  the  racy  book  which  he  issued  the  other 
day  about  Preachers  and  Preaching,  of  a  congr^Uon  who  got  so 
heai-tily  tired  of  their  minister's  lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
that  they  wished  before  he  was  done  that  the  Hebrews  had  kepi  the 
Epistle  to  themselves !  We  are  certain  that  none  of  Dr.  Spence's 
hearers  had  ever  the  faintest  wish  that  the  Colossians  had  beea 
so  selfish  and  close-fisted,  while  this  admirable  course  of  lectures  was 
being  delivered.  Dr.  Spence  is  quite  a  scholar,  and  is  fully  famished 
as  a  hermeneutical  critic,  besides  knowing  well,  by  the  happy  intuition 
of  the  sacred  orator,  when  to  pass  from  the^expository  to  the  practical 
part  of  his  address.  In  the  difficult  portion,  for  example,  of  the  fipt 
chapter  of  this  epistle,  touching  the  pre-existence  and  dirinity 
of  Christ — a  high  battlefield  in  the  controversies  between  Alius 
and  Athanasius — our  author  carries  himself  with  easy  dignity,  being 
equally  removed  from  the  pedantic  display  of  authorities  and  poTerty 
of  information.    On  the  passage,  again,  near  the  end  of  the  cha})ter, 

Whom  we  preach,  warning  every  man,  and  teaching  every  man  ia 
aJl  wisdom,"  he  pleads,  as  an  ambassador  for  Christ,  with  the  sinner, 
with  an  earnestness  which  would  have  made  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Moody  glad. 

The  Home  of  God,  Sermons  by  the  Eev.  Gbobob  Morrison,  AU-t 
late  minister  of  Maisondieu  Lane  United  Presbyterian  Congrega- 
tion, Brechin ;  with  a  biographical  and  critical  sketch.  By  the 
Eev.  Fergus  Ferguson,  Dalkeith.  Edinburgh :  Andrew  Elliot^ 
17  Princes  Street.    1875.  Pp.340. 

The  compilation  of  this  memorial  volume  of  discouraes,  with  a  pre- 
fiatory  tribute  of  admiration,  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  labour 
of  love  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ferguson  for  his  late  and  like-miuded 
fiiend.  Mr.  Morrison's  career  was  a  short  one,  and  was  ove^ 
shadowed  with  grief — although  doubtless  he  must  have  had  his  seasons 
of  gladness  too.  Our  readers  in  the  West  of  Scotland  will  rewJlect 
that,  when  he  was  minister  at  Gourock,  Mr.  Morrison  was  brought 
before  the  Greenock  Presbytery  on  a  charge  of  heresy  touching  the 
salvability  of  the  heathen  and  the  state  of  departed  souls — quite  li^® 
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the  libel  that  was  served  upon  Mr.  Ferguson  himself  in  the  Edinburgh 
Presbytery.  His  friend  and  biographer  hints  that  Mr.  Morrison's 
health  received  a  shock  at  that  time  of  pei'secution  from  which  he 
never  wholly  recovered.  He  was,  for  a  year  or  two  after  leaving 
Gourock,  the  much  loved  minister  of  a  church  in  Brechin,  but  was 
foimd  dead  in  his  bed,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  in  the 
manse  of  Dr.  Marshall  of  Coupar-Angus,  on  the  13th  of  last 
November,  where  he  was  paying  a  visit  as  a  friend. 

The  discourses  which  are  presei-ved  in  this  volume  reveal  a 
pensive,  pious,  and  cultivated  mind.  Like  his  biographer,  Mr. 
Mon-ison  evidently  took  pleasure  in  digging  to  the  roots  of  things. 
Yet  he  did  not  carry  his  philosophy  into  the  pulpit  obtnisively.  He 
strove  to  give  his  people  the  benefit  of  his  thoughtfulness  in  simple 
earnest  discourses,  in  which  anecdote  and  illustration  happily  abound. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  best  part  of  a  yottng  lady's  letter  is 
foand  in  the  postscript*;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  stirring 
and  striking  part  of  this  book  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Ferguson's  criticsd 
preface,  extending  to  seventy-nine  elaborate  pages.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  Dalkeith  pastor,  who  has  himself  smelt  the  brunt  of 
battle,  sympathizes  with  his  wounded  fellow-soldier  when  he 
comes  to  refer  in  the  biograpical  sketch  to  his  ecclesiastical  troubles. 
This  leads  him  to  say  that  it  is  a  great  shame  to  keep  honest  minds 
pent  up  in  the  strait-jacket  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  j  and  here  he  actually  has  the  boldness  to  adduce  twenty-one 
reasons  why  the  Confession  of  Faith  should  be  revised  !  Let  us 
give  our  readers  a  sample  of  these — 

8.  Mr.  J.  T.  Goodsir  has  indicated  some  serious  objections  to  the  article 
on  Justification*'' 

**9.  The  late  Dr.  Wm.  Anderson  advocated  the  idea  that  all  infants  were 
^ved,  and  also  made  strictures  on  the  intermediate  state,  incompatible  with 
the  Standards." 

"  10.  Dr.  Marshall  of  Coupar- Angus  has  shown  most  conclusively  that 
the  Standards  inculcate  persecuting  and  intolerant  principles,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  revised  on  that  account  alone." 

"12.  Mr.  Gilfillan  of  Dundee  has  also  raised  his  voice  on  the  side  of  a 
more  lihmX  theology." 

"  14.  It  is  the  beHef  of  many  good  men  within  the  Church  that  the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  is  not  e^aiibited  in  the  Standards  with  that  free- 
ness  and  fulness  which  the  Scriptures  warrant.  Could  there  be  a  louder 
call  than  that?" 

We  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  hear  of  the  Bev.  Fergus 
Fei-guson  of  Dalkeith  being  again  brought  before  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors  for  the  publication  of  this  bold  preface.  If  they  should 
persecute  him  and  push  him  as  hard  as  they  did  before,  we  would 
advise  our  distinguished  namesake,  like  ourselves,  to  bid  these 
cramped  courts  of  church  law  a  final  farewell,  and  seek  free  scope 
to  his  lai*ge  heart  in  some  communion  of  broader  sympathies,  or 
even  in  the  glorious  isolation  of  solitaiy  independence.  With 
God  on  his  side  he  would  not  be  alone. 
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Emblems  of  Nature.  By  Mrs.  Maroabet  Wallace.  Coupar- Angus  : 
W.  Culross.  Blairgowrie  :  Mrs.  Saunders.  And  from  tiie  Author, 
E.  TJ.  Manse,  Coupar-Angus.  1875. 

Oqb  readers  do  not  need  to  be  informed  tbat  this  enlivening,  thought- 
kindling,  and  heart-stirring  production  is  fix)m  the  pen  of  the  aocom- 
plished  wife  of  a  much  esteemed  and  energetic  minister  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Union — ^the  Rev.  Eobert  Wallace,  of  Coupar-Angus.  They 
have  long  since  made  her  acquaintance  in  the  columns  of  the  Chmtim 
News,  and  learned  to  prize,  at  their  true  value,  the  pure  and  thought- 
ful effusions  that  there  appeared,  and  which  ministered  to  them,  as  they 
read,  so  large  a  measure  both  of  pleasure  and  profit.  That  acquaint- 
ance they  will  now  be  glad  to  renew,  no  longer  on  those  passing  terma, 
but  in  the  more  permanent  form  of  a  household  companion. 

The  author  takes  the  right  ground  in  her  prefatory  remarks. 
These  remarks  are  few,  but  just,  straightforward,  and  pertinent 
She  lays  no  claim  to  "  lofty  genius."  Her  pieces  are  simple,  she 
says,  "  the  versification  of  my  own  thoughts  " ;  and  they  are  thrown 
out  in  the  noble  confidence  that  th^ey  will  evoke  similar  thoughts  and 
feelings  from  her  kind,  many  of  whom  are  "  unable  to  express  them 
in  rhyme."  She  adds,  "As  a  friend  lately  remarked,  I  have 
*  sung  for  the  same  reason  that  the  blackbird  sings  —  because  1 
cannot  help  it.'  So  came  these  verses.  Certain  I  am  that  ample 
reward  has  already  been  reaped  in  the  mere  composition  of  them ; 
and  whatever  be  their  fate,  I  will  go  on  singing  still — thus  lightening 
my  daily  labours,  and  rising  in  contemplation  above  the  worry  and 
the  cares  of  a  transient  life."  This  is  the  right  ring.  And  it  is  the 
best  guarantee  that  the  publication  will  not  be  in  vain. 

The  pieces,  as  might  be  expected,  are  of  unequal  merit.  There  ar^ 
some  weak  lines,  and  some  defective  rh3ane8.  But  there  is  a  genuine 
vein  notwithstanding,  and  one  of  no  ordinary  merit.  There  is 
unmistakable  poetry,  and  no  lack  either  of  the  imagery  or  of  the 
diction  •  appropriate  thereto.  Were  we  called  on  to  specify  the 
variety  of  poetry  to  which  they  are  mainly  to  be  assigned,  we  rfiould 
designate  them  poems  of  the  fancy,  the  flower,  and  the  bircL  Any  natanil 
object,  any  passing  incident,  touches  some  latency  of  fancy,  and  fbrtii 
the  stream  flows,  often  beautiful,  always  clear  and  pure.  Yet  more 
prominent,  as  a  characteristic  of  these  effusions,  is  the  power  of  thought 
they  evince.  Tliey  have  in  them  a  strength  and  a  fertility  of  illustra- 
tion everywhere  apparent,  and  generally  well  sustained.  When  to 
all  this  we  add  that  there  are  in  the  book  the  thoughts,  suggestions, 
and  delineations,  not  only  of  an  able  and  gifted  mind  and  exuberaht 
fancy,  but  of  an  eminently  Christian  woman,  tender,  loving,  and  ex- 
perieaeed  in  all  truest  relations  of  high  Christian  womanhood, 
need  say  no  more  to  assure  those  who  will  but  surrender  themselres 
to  her  currents  of  thought  and  feeling,  that  they  will  not  only  be 
pleased,  but    blessed  in  their  deed."  J.  O. — G. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

FROM  EVANSVILLE  TO  SPRINGFIELD. 

When  we  landed  on  the  pier  at  Evansville  at  half-past  twelve 
P.M.,  on  Friday,  May  22nd,  1874,  we  met  with  a  great  disap- 
pointment. The  captain  of  the  "  Pat  Rodger  "  had  assured  us 
that  we  would  be  in  time  for  the  mid-day  train  for  St.  Louis, 
for  which  city  we  were  now  pushing  on  in  anxious  haste ;  but 
we  were  annoyed  to  find  that  said  train  had  started  just  about 
twenty  minutes  before  our  amval,  and  that  the  next  locomo- 
tive did  not  leave  till  the  inconvenient  hour  of  one  o'clock  in 
tlie  morning.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  however ;  so  we  had 
just  to  make  up  our  minds  to  spend  about  twelve  hours  as 
best  we  might  in  the  second  city  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
with  the  not  very  comfortable  prospect  of  a  midnight  journey 
before  us. 

Onlooking  around  us,  we  found  that  Evansville  was  beautifully 
situated,  and  likely  to  prove  an  agreeable  resting-place  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  It  faced  the  broad  Oliio,  just  as  Largs 
or  Helensburgh  faces  the  Clyde,  with  its  principal  street  built 
along  the  margin  of  the  river — the  other  streets  running  up 
the  gentle  eminence  behind,  or  parallel  to  that  front  street. 
There  was  quite  a  fleet  of  steam-boats  and  sailing-vessels  in 
the  harbour ;  for  Evansville  is  the  chief  shipping  point^for  the 
grain  and  pork  of  south-western  Indiana,  and  has  large  and 
important  manufactories.  It  contains  about  25,000  inhabitants, 
and  has  as  many  as  thirty  places  of  M'oi*ship.  ^  t 
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Our  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Squier  of  Pittsburg,  had  not  only 
given  us  the  name  of  a  good  inn  and  a  good  innkeeper 
Cincinnati,  but  he  had  added,  with  commendable  forethought, 
"  If  you  should  require  to  take  the  train  at  Evansville,  and 
should  be  detained  there,  I  would  recommend  you  to  seek  out 
General  Shackelford,  one  of  our  elders,  and  a  waim  friend  of 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  I  would  give  you  the 
name  of  the  minister,  Rev.  Mr.  Darby ;  but  he  will,  in  all 
likelihood,  have  started  for  the  General  Assembly  by  the  time 
you  reach  the  city." 

It  was  certainly  very  fortimate  that  we  had  been  furnished 
wuth  this  message  of  verbal  introduction  to  the  General ;  for  it 
secured  for  us,  instead  of  the  tedium  of  delay  in  a  strange 
place,  edifying  Christian  intercourse,  and  kind.  Christian 
hospitality. 

We  did  not  call  at  once  on  the  General,  but  proceeded,  in 
the  first  place,  to  dine  in  what  seemed  to  be  the  best  hotel  of 
the  place,  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  the  wharf.  It 
was  a  very  spacious  building  indeed,  and  its  dining-saloon 
one  of  the  most  handsome  we  had  as  yet  seen  in  the  United 
States. 

When  we  looked  up  a  directoiy  we  found  that  General 
Shackelford  was  a  member  of  a  legal  firm  in  Evansville.  We 
were  fortunate  enough  to  find  him  at  his  chambers,  where  he 
introduced  us  to  his  partner,  and  entered  pleasantly  into  con- 
vei-sation  with  us.  He  had  read  in  the  columns  of  the  Cum" 
hcrlaml  Presbyterian  of  our  expected  arrival  at  Springfield, 
Missouri.  He  did  not  happen  to  be  a  delegate  to  the  Assembly 
that  year,  and  counted  himself  fortunate  to  have  seen  Dr. 
Moi  isou  and  myself  when  on  our  way  thither.  I  was  gratified 
to  find  that,  besides  having  heard  of  Dr.  Morison*s  exegetical 
works,  he  was  familiar  with  my  own  name  from  having  read 
my  articles  in  the  columns  of  the  denominational  newspaper 
just  mentioned.  He  kindly  invited  us  to  take  tea  at  his  own 
house  about  five  p.m.  ;  and  as  we  observed  that  he  had  business 
to  attend  to,  we  soon  left,  promising  to  call  at  the  office  a  few 
minutes  before  the  time  fixed,  that  he  might  conduct  us  to  his 
residence. 

After  leaving  the  General,  we  tried  to  take  a  wldk  along  the 
shore  of  the  River  Ohio  ;  but  the  heat  was  so  intense  that  we 
soon  desisted  from  the  attempt,  and  were  glad  to  take  shelter 
in  the  hotel  in  which  we  had  dined.  Men  were  busy  watering 
the  streets  as  we  walked  along ;  and  even  although  we  were 
besprinkled  with  the  cooling  showers,  we  did  not  object  to  the 
unexpected  baptism. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  hotel,  we  found^at  tbe  large 
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dining-saloon  where  we  had  taken  our  post-meridian  repast 
was  answering  all  the  purposes  of  a  town-hall  or  assembly- 
room.  A  public  dinner  was  being  given  in  it,  as  we  were 
informed,  to  the  principal  representatives  of  the  press  in  the 
States  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  Taking  our  seats  in  the 
drawing-room,  we  could  not  fail  to  get  all  the  advantages  of  the 
beautiful  music  which  was  being  discoui-sed  by  a  skilful  instru- 
mental band,  and  even  of  seeing  the  successive  speakers  who 
addressed  the  gathering  after  the  cloth  had  been  removed ;  for 
the  entertainment  was  being  held  just  across  the  lobby  from 
the  room  into  which  we  had  been  shown,  and  the  doors  of  both 
apartments  had  been  left  wide  open.  We  could  not  hear  what 
tlie  speakers  said,  but  we  could  observe,  from  the  delighted 
expression  of  each  orator's  countenance,  how  highly  gratified 
he  was  with  the  bursts  of  rapturous  applause  with  which,  from 
time  to  time,  his  fluent  outpourings  were  interrupted. 

I  must  here  confess  that  a  feeling  of  salutary  humility  stole 
over  me  as  I  looked  upon  this  interesting  scene,  similar  to  that 
which  I  had  experienced  when  I  entered  populous  Cincinnati 
at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  as  described  in  a  previous  chapter. 
Here,  thought  I,  are  men  wlio  move  on  happily  in  their  own 
spheres,  enjoj^ing  their  social  entertainments  and  their  little 
local  popularities ;  and,  if  I  have  hitherto  known  nothing  of 
them,  it  must  as  frankly  be  confessed  that  they  know  nothing 
of  me.   Lamartine  lamented  at  Damascus  that  nobody  knew 
him  there.    But  let  us  not  mourn  (for  thus  my  soliloquy  con- 
tinued) because  our  popularity  is  not  world-wide.  World-wide 
popularity  is  a  very  heavy  burden  to  bear.    Queens,  Presidents, 
and  Premiers,  whom  eveiy  one  knows,  would  like  to  escape 
from  the  public  stare  to  happy  obscurity  and  privacy  on  which 
no  one  intrudes.    And  although  some  people  are  widely  known 
throughout  this  planet,  nobody  knows  about  them  in  Venus, 
Jupiter,  and  Georgium  Sidus,  so  that  the  great  thing  in  this 
world  is  not  to  seek  that  shifting  and  very  comparative  thing 
called  popularity  with  men,  but  to  labour  for  the  approbation 
of  one's  own  conscience  and  of  God.    But  why  should  I  say 
that  nobody  knows  me  here,  when  General  Shackelford  has 
just  told  me  that  he  had  seen  my  signature  so  frequently,  and 
had  enjo)''ed  reading  my  articles  so  much  in  the  columns  of 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian !   And  by-the-by,  although  the 
popularity  of  these  men  has  got  them  a  late  dinner,  mine 
has  got  me  an  early  tea ;  and  as  the  hour  fixed  for  our  enter- 
tainmentis  near  at  hand,  we  must  be  off  immediately,  and  not 
keep  our  admirers  waiting. 

As  the  General  conducted  us  from  his  ofiSce  to  his  elegant 
residence  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  he  made  two  brief,  stop- 
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pages  by  the  way — the  first,  for  the  sake  of  showing  us  a 
handsome  new  Presbyterian  Church,  which  was  just  approach- 
ing completioD,  and  which  was,  without  doubt,  creditable  to 
Evansville's  enterprise  and  Christian  liberality ;  and  the  second, 
to  call  at  the  house  of  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Darby,  to  apprise 
him  of  our  arrival,  and  ask  him  to  look  up  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  a  little  social  intercourse.  We 
did  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Darby  had  not  gone  to  the  Assembly, 
when  we  learned  that  he  had  been  married  only  the  night 
before  !  And  certainly  we  thought  it  rather  a  hard  thing  that 
he  should  be  invited  to  leave  his  own  dwelling  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  a  very  unlikely  thing  that  he  would  accept  of  the 
invitation. 

Mrs.  Shackelford  received  us  with  lady-like  grace  and 
courtesy ;  and  we  assuredly  spent  a  very  agreeable  half-hour 
at  her  tea  table.  We  had  become  quite  accustomed  to  the 
attendance  of  negro  waiters  in  hotels ;  but  we  had  never  before 
been  served  by  maids  of  colour  in  a  private  house.  We  were 
now  as  far  south  as  the  thirty-seventh  degree  of  latitude,  and 
quite  in  the  region  where  the  old  system  of  slavery  had 
prevailed.  We  could  have  believed,  as  we  enjoyed  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  General  and  his  lady,  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
forget  the  fact  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  proclamation,  that  we 
were  just  in  such  a  home-circle  as  that  which  Mrs.  Stowe  has 
so  felicitously  described,  in  which  the  slaves  loved  the  master 
and  mistress  with  almost  filial  affection,  and  in  which  they 
regarded  the  prosperity  of  the  establishment  as  their  own. 
Then  our  sable  friends  were  evidently  splendid  cooks;  for 
there  seemed  to  be  no  end  of  the  rolls  and  muffins  and  pastry, 
which  they  brought  in  from  their  invisible  manufactory 
behind — so'  tempting  and  varied  indeed,  that  we  almost 
regretted  having  dined  at  the  hotel,  and  half  wished  that  we 
had  starved  ourselves  for  the  occasion  ! 

When  we  repaired  to  the  drawing-room,  conversation  havuig 
turned  upon  the  war.  General  Shackelford,  without  any  osten- 
tation, but  rather  at  our  request,  recounted  some  interesting 
particulars  of  his  military  experience.  He  had  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  North,  and  had,  in  truth,  seen  hard  and  difficult 
service.  For  when  General  Morgan,  one  of  the  Confederate 
leaders,  had  made  a  sudden  and  unexpected  raid  into  Ohio, 
General  Shackelford  had  been  sent  after  him,  and  had  actually 
been  for  six  weeks  in  the  saddle.  When  the  sorely  harassed 
Morgan  at  length  surrendered,  he  had  paid  our  host  the  com- 
pliment of  saying,  "  I  would  not  have  yielded  to  your  troops,  but 
I  yield  to  yourself ;  for  I  respect  your  bravery  and  your  deter- 
mination."  The  General  showed  us  the  splendW  swoid,  with 
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ornamental  hilt,  which  he  had  received  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky  as  a  reward  for  his  gallantry  on  the  occasion ;  and 
when  we  asked  if  he  had  not  been  wounded  at  all  during  his 
dangerous  campaign,  he  replied,  "Only  once,  in  the  foot";  and 
with  that  he  pointed  to  the  part  of  his  boot  which  covered  the 
spot  that  had  been  wounded,  and  which  had  caused  him  great 
and  protracted  pain.  He  stood  before  us  a  handsome  and 
energetic  man,  still  in  middle  life;  and  while  some  people 
affect  to  smile  at  American  generals  and  colonels,  who  have 
returned  to  ])rofessional  and  commercial  pursuits  in  time  of 
peace,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  regard  this  hero,  whom 
I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  my  readers,  as  being 
much  more  worthy  of  the  honourable  title  which  he  wears, 
than  generals  and  colonels  in  our  own  country,  who  draw 
large  pensions,  but  never  stood  fire  on  a  field  of  battle,  nor 
received  the  sword  of  a  defeated  foe.  When  we  turned  to 
Mrs.  Shackelford,  and  asked  if  she  had  not  been  very  anxious 
during  her  husband's  absence  at  the  camp,  she  remarked,  that 
of  course  she  was;  but  that  American  ladies  had  just  to  make 
up  their  minds  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country  at  the 
time,  to  suflfer  from  anxiety  at  home,  as  their  husbands 
sufiered  from  exposure  abroad.  Doubtless  many  records  of 
feminine,  as  well  as  of  manly  endurance,  exhibited  on  both 
sides  of  the  great  contest,  that  have  never  been  published  on 
earth,  are  registered  on  high,  and  will  meet  with  divine  recog- 
nition and  reward  at  last. 

When  Mr.  Darby  arrived  he  received  our  congratulations 
as  to  his  recent  marriage  quite  gravely  and  gratefully.  He 
remarked  that  he  had  good  reason  to  think  himself  a  highly 
fortunate  man,  inasmuch  as,  on  the  evening  before,  a  large 
party  of  his  elders  and  chief  people  had  accompanied  him  to 
the  residence  of  his  bride,  about  ten  miles  out  of  the  city,  and 
had  shared  in  the  social  festivity  of  the  occasion,  testifying  by 
their  words,  as  well  as  their  presence,  their  respect  for  him, 
and  their  approbation  of  tho  step  which  he  had  taken.  Mr. 
Darby  is  quite  a  young  man,  and  was  educated  at  Andover 
*  University,  as  well  as  at  the  college  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  reads  regularly  both  the  Christian 
Neiva  and  the  Evangelical  Repository ^  and  seemed  to  be  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  our  Scotch  movement,  and  much 
delighted  with  the  amicable  correspondence  which  had  spiiing 
up  between  his  own  denomination  and  the  Evangelical  Union. 
We  were  both  much  pleased  with  him;  for  he  is  truly  a 
scholarly  young  man,  and  an  earnest  student  of  theological 
science.  I  have  observed  since  coming  home,  from  the  columns 
of  the  Cuinberland  Presbyterian  newspaper,  that  he  had 
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presided  at  the  annual  examination  of  Lincoln  College, 
Illinois.  For  such  work  I  would  consider  him  to  be  thoroughly 
competent. 

As  we  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  remain  with  General 
Shackelford's  household  beyond  their  usual  time  of  retiring  to 
rest,  we  insisted  on  returning  to  our  own  hotel,  between  nine 
and  ten  o'clock,  p.m.,  that  we  might  wait  there  till  the  cars 
would  bo  ready  to  start  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
General  and  Mr.  Darby  accompanied  us  to  the  hotel  door,  and 
there  bade  us  an  affectionate  Christian  farewell.  After  they 
had  left  us,  we  thought  it  proper  to  take  a  walk  to  the 
railway  depot  from  which  we  were  to  start,  both  that  there 
might  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  hour,  and  ^Iso  that  we  might 
learn  the  road  for  ourselves,  inasmuch  as  no  guides  would  he 
available  at  the  unseasonable  time  of  departure.  We  were 
very  glad  that  we  had  done  so ;  for  said  depot  stood  at  a 
considerable  distance  down  the  Ohio,  and  was  by  no  means 
easy  to  find.  I  must  confess  that  after  our  return  to  the 
hotel  the  two  hours  that  yet  remained  hung  heavily  on  our 
hands ;  and  although  we  tried  to  sleep  upon  sofas,  coy  Morpheus 
shunned  pursuit,  refusing  to  be  caught  by  his  Caledonian 
hunters.  At  length  the  time  for  departure  arrived,  and  we 
stumbled  to  the  depot  through  the  darkness,  very  glad  that 
we  had  learned  our  lesson  in  the  topography  of  Evansville 
with  the  fading  light  of  the  gloaming. 

We  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  cars  were  very  full  at 
that  early  hour ;  and,  instead  of  emptying,  they  became  quite 
crowded  before  we  reached  St.  Louis,  at  eight  A.M.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  two  places  is  about  160  miles ;  and  we 
could  hardly  say  that  our  midnight  journey  was  a  veiy 
pleasant  one.  I  daresay  that  we  committed  a  great  mistake 
in  not  paying  a  little  extra  fare  for  a  Pullman's  sleeping  car 
(the  only  opportunity,  by  the  way,  which  we  had  during  our 
loumey  of  enjoying  that  newly  discovered  American  luxury) ; 
but  we  had  heard  so  much  of  the  great  prairies  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  through  which  we  were  to  pass,  that  we  were  anxious 
to  get  such  glimpses  of  them  jis  the  ordinary  cars  might  afford.' 
But  this  hope,  unfortunately,  was  not  realized ;  for  so  long  as 
it  was  dark  we,  of  course,  could  not  see;  and  then  when  day 
broke,  revealing  the  prairies  to  view,  sleep  sealed  up  the 
organ  of  vision  in  us  both.  If  the  train  had  not  been  crowded 
we  might  have  rested  pretty  comfortable,  with  a  seat  each  for 
a  couch ;  but,  as  it  was,  we  required  to  go  through  all  the 
amusing  performances  of  people  who  fall  asleep  in  a  crowded 
church,  and  have  not  even  a  bookboard  on  which  to  lean  the 
weary  or  restless  head.   Indeed,  even  although  Moody  aud 
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Sankey  had  been  in  the  train,  and  had  begun  a  religious 
service  in  the  large  railway  carriage,  they  would  have  been 
grieved  to  find  that  the  Doctor  and  I  were  "nid,  nid, 
noddin,"  just  as  some  drowsy  hearers  do  in  "oor  hooses  at 
hame." 

When  we  woke  up  we  found  that  it  was  full  daylight, 
and  that  we  were  fast  approaching  the  shores  of  the  broad. 
Mississippi. 

Our  first  view  of  St.  Louis  was  certainly  veiy  imposing. 
The  Mississippi,  about  a  mile  wide,  was  at  our  feet,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  it  a  great  city  was  spread  out  to  view,  built  on  a 
rising  ground,  which  ascends  from  the  river  gradually  to  the 
height  of  200  feet.  St.  Louis  extends  for  twelve  miles  from 
north  to  south  along  the  shore  of  the  river,  and  four  miles  from 
east  to  west.  Its  population  is  now  numbered  at  upwards  of 
400,000  individuals ;  and  some  idea  of  its  rapid  growth  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1840  it  contained 
only  16,000  inhabitants,  and  in  the  year  1860,  160,000  inhabi- 
tants. But  it  need  not  be  matter  of  surprise  that  such  a 
central  city,  with  a  constant  tide  of  emigration  sweeping 
rapidly  through  it  to  the  far  west,  should  make  such  rapid 
strides  of  progress ;  for  when  wide-spreading  lands  are  opened 
up,  they  always  need  a  metropolitan  mart  and  emporium. 

There  is  a  small  town  called  East  St.  Louis  on  the  Illinois 
shore  of  the  river,  at  which  we  had  now  arrived.  This  place  is 
important  only  as  being  the  terminus  of  the  numerous  railways 
from  the  west  which  there  converge  as  into  a  focus.  All  the 
passengers  required  to  get  into  omnibuses,  which  were  forthwith 
driven  right  into  a  large  steam  ferr3''-boat  that  was  lying  at 
the  margin  of  the  river  ready  to  carry  us  across.  Some  delay 
was  experienced  from  the  fact  that  a  great  body  of  German 
emigrants,  who  had  probably  arrived  by  the  main  line  from 
Indianapolis,  required  to  be  accommodated  with  an  extra 
omnibus.  I  was  quite  impressed  with  the  spectacle  which 
these  people  presented — ^fathers  and  mothers,  with  their  chil- 
dren, and,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  grandparents  too. 
They  had  come  a  greater  distance  than  we  had  come,  for  they 
hailed  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine,  or  the  Oder ; 
but  whereas  we  were  only  passing  through  the  country  as 
travellers,  they  intended  to  make  it  their  home,  and  never 
return.  A  specimen  they  presented  to  us  of  that  ever-in- 
creasing tide  of  emigrants  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  in 
quest  of  greater  room  and  more  numerous  comforts,  who 
nave  already  so  largely  filled  the  country  which  Columbus 
discovered ; — ^and  see  I  the  cry  is  still.  They  come,  they  come  ! 

As  we  were  crossing  over  the  river  our  attention  was 
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directed  to  a  gi-eat  bridge  which  spanned  the  Mississippi,  and 
which  had  been  opened  only  the  day  before.  It  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  and  cost  about  a  million  pounds  sterling. 
I  must  reserve  my  description  of  it,  however,  to  a  subsequent 
chapter  ;  for  it  was  not  till  after  my  return  from  the  General 
Assembly  at  Springfield,  Missouri,  that  I  had  the  privilege  of 
walking  across  it,  and  admiring  its  magnificent  proportions. 
I  mu5>t  defer,  also,  any  further  account  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis 
to  that  part  of  my  narrative ;  since  on  the  day  of  which  I  am 
writing,  we  only  passed  through  it,  arriving  at  eight  AJI., 
and  leaving  in  the  cars  for  Springfield  at  half-past  ten  the 
same  forenoon. 

There  are  few  steam-boats  at  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi; but  the  wharf  or  levee,  as  it  is  called,  was  quite 
crowded  with  them  at  the  western  shore,  so  that  our  ferry- 
boat had  no  more  than  room  left  her  tp  effect  a  landing.  The 
omnibus  in  which  we  were  seated  was  rapidly  driven  ashore, 
and  then  up  the  narrow  steep  streets,  by  which  we  found  our 
way  to  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  city  above.  We  were 
not  particularly  anxious  on  the  present  occasion  about  finding 
out  a  hotel,  as  all  we  needed  was  a  little  breakfast ;  but  our 
great  source  of  solicitude  was  the  hagaage  which  had  gone 
amissing  at  Cincinnati,  and  as  to  which  we  had  been  assured 
that  we  would  find  it  at  the  office  of  Adams'  Express  in  St 
Louis.  When  we  had,  with  no  small  difficulty,  found  out  the 
office,  we  were  at  first  appalled  on  being  informed  that  they 
knew  nothing  about  our  lost  goods ;  but  proportionately  great 
was  our  delight,  on  following  the  clerk  into  another  apartment, 
to  find  our  well  known  trunks  all  duly  stored  up  against  oui' 
arrival. 

And  here,  talking  of  baggage,  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  have  as 
yet  forgotten  to  refer  to  that  truly  wonderful  system  of  checks, 
which  every  traveller  in  America  admires,  and  of  which  he 
feels  the  comfort.  The  disappointment  at  Cincinnati  was  the 
first  with  which  we  had  met  as  to  our  baggage ;  and  tiiai  was 
the  fault  neither  of  railway  nor  steamboat  officials,  but  of  the 
clerk  at  the  hotel. 

In  this  country  the  traveller  is  constantly  kept  in  anxiety 
about  his  trunks ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  trouole  he  has  to 
encounter  is  considerable.  Look  at  the  crowd  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  around  the  luggage  van  at  the  end  of  a  long 
journey  at  some  railway  depot,  jostling  one  another,  and  each 
struggling  to  get  at  his  or  her  particular  goods ;  and  it  is  plain 
that  some  improvement  is  needed  in  this  respect.  No  such 
inconvenience  is  experienced  in  the  United  States.  Whenever 
a  traveller  resigns  his  goods  to  a  railway  officiali  he  receives  a 
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brass  ticket  for  each  trunk  or  box,  with  a  number  stamped 
upon  it.  This  metallic  plate  is  called  a  check.  The  guard  or 
luggage  inspector  who  accompanies  the  train  keeps'  a  duplicate 
of  this  check.  As  the  journey  draws  near  its  end,  a  man 
enters  the  carriage  to  ask  the  traveller  if  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  hotel  at  which  he  will  stay.  If  such  a  con- 
clusion has  not  been  arrived  at,  the  interrogator  can  generally 
help  the  traveller  to  make  up  his  mind ;  for  he  will  get  a 
certain  gratuity  by  way  of  commission  from  the  hotel-keeper 
to  whose  house  he  may  lead  the  uncertain  tourist.  This  point 
settled,  the  next  question  is,  "  Have  you  any  baggage  ? "  and  if 
so,  the  civil  demand  follows,  '*Show  me  your  checks"  All 
the  traveller  has  to  do  is  to  hand  this  oflScial  or  porter  his  little 
metal  plate,  take  his  seat  in  the  omnibus,  drive  to  the  hotel, 
with  the  assured  conviction  either  that  his  ti-unks  will  be  there 
before  him,  or  that  they  will  very  soon  follow  after.  We 
travelled  upwards  of  two  thousand  miles  on  the  American 
continent,  and  we  never  found  this  admirable  system  to  fail,  or 
disappoint  us  even  on  one  occasion.  It  is  a  pity  that  some 
similar  arrangement  is  not  adopted  in  Europe.  It  ha«  this 
advantage  also,  that  baggage  may  be  sent  on  without  anxiety 
to  great- distances,  if  not  immediately  required.  Thus,  as  we 
travelled  at  first  by  short  stages  to  Washington,  stopping  by 
the  way,  as  already  described,  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
before  reaching  the  political  metropolis,  we  sent  on  our  heavy 
trunks  to  Washington  direct,  received  our  checks  for  them,  and 
found  them  safely  deposited  at  the  depot  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  when  we  arrived  there.  Indeed  the  railway  company, 
having  issued  these  checks,  considers  itself  to  be  responsible  for 
the  safe  delivery  of  the  goods. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  getting  ourselves  thoroughly  washed 
after  our  midnight  journey,  and  then  of  breakfasting  at  an 
immense  hotel  in  St.  Louis,  called  "  The  Planters'  Hotel."  The 
name  was  suggestive  of  the  old  days,  when  the  rich  southern 
planters  would  come  north  to  this  flourishing  city  to  spend  the 
money  which  they  had  made  far  south  among  the  cotton  fields 
of  Alabama  and  Louisiana.  We  were  surprised  to  find  the 
waiters  at  this  hotel  all  white  men.  It  would  appear  that 
neither  a  prophet  nor  a  negi'O  has  honour  in  his  own  country. 
Far  east  among  the  free  states  the  black  waiter  was  quite  the 
fashionable  thing;  but  here,  near  the  old  slave  states,  the  white 
man  seemed  to  be  preferred. 

We  took  the  train  on  Saturday,  May  23rd,  at  half-past  ten 
A.M.,  for  Springfield,  Missouri,  a  journey  of  241  miles,  and  at 
the  end  of  which  we  were  to  find  the  goal  of  our  long  expedi- 
tion of  nearly  6,000  miles.   Our  course  lay  due  south-west,  and 
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it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  peculiar  trips  that  we  had  made 
during  our  whole  excursion.  Hitherto,  if  there  were  barren 
patches  here  and  there,  cultivation  prevailed,  or  at  least  held 
its  own  with  the  barrenness ;  but  throughout  this  entire 
Saturday  we  saw  nothing  but  the  wild  bush  stretching  away 
in  apparently  endless  sweeps  in  the  direction  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  At  rare  intervals,  indeed,  we  would  descry  a 
clearing,  and  the  smoke  curling  lazily  amid  the  intense  heat  of 
the  summer  day  from  the  chimney  of  a  solitary  farm;  but  such 
an  exception  only  made  the  general  desolation  the  more 
remarkable.  In  explanation  of  this  pecvdiarity,  I  have  to 
observe  that  we  had  now  come  farther  west  than  ever,  and  that 
this  was  the  newest  State  which  we  had  yet  traversed.  Besides, 
this  Pacific  railway  (for  we  were  really  journeying  on  one  of 
the  high  roads  to  California)  was  constructed  on  what  may  be 
called  the  back-bone  ridge  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  so  that  we 
saw  the  least  cultivated  portions  of  the  territory.  I  was  im- 
pressed all  day,  as  we  rode  through  the  unmeasured  wilderness, 
with  the  thought  that  every  recess  of  the  deep  forest  glades 
was  familiar  to  the  eye  of  God,  and  had  been  familiar  to  him 
during  the  ages  which  had  rolled  away,  even  before  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Red  Indian  had  trodden  the  wastes.  The  words  of 
the  50th  Psalm  came  repeatedly  into  my  mind,  "Every  beast  of 
the  forest  is  mine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hiUs.  I  know 
all  the  fowls  of  the  mountains,  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field 
are  mine.  If  I  were  hungry,  I  would  not  tell  thee ;  for  the 
world  is  mine,  and  the  fulness  thereof." 

The  State  of  Missouri  is  remarkably  rich  in  iron  ore,  lead, 
copper,  and  coal  mines,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  richest  j 
and  most  productive  States  in  the  whole  Union.  Its  popula-  i 
tion  is  small  for  its  size,  being  not  yet  two  millions.  Much 
attention  was  turned  towards  it  during  the  late  war;  for 
the  population  being  almost  equally  divided  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  quite  a  little  contest  of  its  own  raged, 
from  1861  till  1865,  within  the  borders  of  "  wild  Missouri." 
Missouri  was  nominally  a  slave-holding  State,  but  with  a 
large  portion  of  its  inhabitants  opposed  to  that  "peculiar 
institution." 

We  crossed  two  considerable  streams  during  the  day,  one 
near  St.  Louis,  called  the  Maramec,  which  flows  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  other  more  than  half  way  to  Springfield,  called 
the  Gasconade,  which  flows  northward,  and  falls  into  the 
Missouri.  This  latter  river  is  navigable  for  sixty  miles ;  and, 
as  its  course  lies  through  immense  pine  forests,  great  supplies  of 
timber  are  floated  from  it  down  to  St.  Louis.  Towards  even- 
ing, and  especially  after  passing  a  place  of  some  importance 
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called  Lebanon,  the  appearance  of  the  country  changed.  The 
fact  was,  we  had  gained  the  elevated  tableland  of  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  and  henceforth  the  country  began  to  look  not  unlike 
an  agricultural  or  pastoral  district  in  old  Scotland.  We  had 
evidently  reached  a  less  desolate  part  of  the  State  than  that 
through  which  we  had  travelled  all  day;  for  the  stoppages 
became  more  frequent,  and  greater  numbers  of  people  came  in 
at  the  wayside  depots.  As  we  drew  near  Springfield  a  respect- 
table  man  came  into  the  cars,  who  told  us  that  he  lived  in  the 
city.  When  we  asked  him  if  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  was  being  held  there,  he 
replied  that  it  was,  and  that  all  the  churches  of  the  city  had 
been  thrown  open  to  the  principal  ministers  of  the  Assembly, 
that  they  might  conduct  the  services  on  the  morrow.  We  now 
lifted  up  our  hearts  in  gratitude  to  God  that  we  were  so  near 
our  journey's  end. 

It  was  exactly  eleven  o'clock  at  night  when  the  train  slowed 
and  drew  up  at  the  depot  for  the  city  of  Springfield.  We  found 
the  Rev,  Mr.  Pendergrass,  the  respected  minister  of  the  C.  P. 
Church  of  Springfield ;  Mr.  Frizell  of  Nashville,  clerk  of  the 
General  Assembly;  and  General  Holland,  a  leading  citizen  of 
Springfield,  on  the  platform  ready  to  receive  us;  for  I  had 
written  to  Mr.  Frizell,  from  Cincinnati,  on  the  previous  Tues- 
day, that  we  hoped  to  reach  our  destination  on  Saturday  night, 
and  I  had  also  telegraphed  to  him  from  Evansville  on  the  day 
before,  to  the  effect  that  we  saw  our  way  to  reach  Springfield 
by  that  train.  It  can  easily  be  understood  that  our  greetings 
were  very  cordial,  since  the  love  of  Christ  shed  abroad  in  the 
heart  had  been  the  magnetic  power  that  had  drawn  the  two 
travellers  over  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  and  land  to  see 
brethren  in  Christ.  But  we  were  not  quite  at  our  journey's 
end,  for  Springfield  was  two  miles  distant,  and  we  must  needs 
hurry  to  get  a  seat  in  the  coach  which  was  the  only  means  of 
conveyance  hither.  Saturday  night  at  Springfield  was  very 
much  what  Saturday  night  in  Scotland  is:  consequently  the  coach 
was  very  crowded  with  people  returning  home,  and  the  depu- 
tation and  the  strangers  were  extra  passenger's  besides.  There 
was  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  seats ;  and  as  I  generally 
come  off  second  best  at  all  such  scrambles,  I  found  myself 
perched  on  a  seat  behind  the  driver,  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  the 
coach,  with  boxes  and  trunks  piled  up  behind  me  and  threaten- 
ing to  topple  over  on  my  devoted  head.  Nay  more,  as  all  the 
passengers  could  not  get  scats,  what  did  the  unprovided  residu- 
aries  do  but  climb  up  among  the  boxes  ?  The  driver  and  the 
guard  would  certainly  have  been  fined  in  this  country  for  over- 
loading the  coach;  but  instead  of  being  afraid  of  a,  fine,  they 
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seemed  only  to  think  it  fine  fun.  I  am  extremely  nervous ;  and 
I  shall  never  forget  the  purgatory  I  passed  through  during  that 
half  hour  s  midnight  ride  between  the  depot  and  the  town  of 
Springfield.  The  road  was  hilly,  and  the  driver  seemed  not  to 
hesitate  a  bit  to  dash  down  one  steep  descent  and  up  another; 
while  the  too  heavily  laden  coach  swung  from  side  to  side, 
threatening  at  each  terrible  oscillation  to  lose  its  balance  and 
land  us  on  the  highway.  I  held  on  to  the  seat  with  tenacious 
clutch,  as  if  my  poor  grip  of  the  vehicle  could  have  kept  it  from 
falling ;  and  I  distinctly  recollect  thinking  how  ignominious  a 
close  it  would  be  to  such  a  journey  by  sea  and  land  to  be 
buried  beneath  the  overturned  trunks  of  commercial  travellers 
(for  I  could  hear  from  their  conversation  that  several  of  that 
very  useful  fraternity  were  sitting  near  me)  within  sight  of 
the  lights  of  Springfield. 

In  truth  theie  were  not  many  lights  in  Springfield  at  that 
midnight  hour,  but  only  a  few  in  a  large  hotel,  which  we  had  seen 
glimmering  in  the  distance  as  we  ascended  the  hill  on  which 
their  city  is  built.  I  confess  that  I  breathed  more  freely  when 
the  commercial  travellers  and  their  heavy  boxes  left  us  at  the 
hotel  The  coach  now  did  not  swing  so  fearfully,  and  soon 
afterwards  it  stopped  at  the  gate  of  General  Holland's  house, 
whose  guest  I  was  to  be. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  AT  SPRINGFIELD. 

I  HAD  not  been  separated  from  Dr.  Morison  since  we  had  left 
Glasgow,  a  full  month  before ;  but  the  friends  at  Springfield 
had  assigned  to  us  different  quarters.  So  putting  my  hand 
into  the  inside  of  the  coach,  I  bade  the  Doctor  good -night 
followed  my  military  leader  into  his  spacious  but  darkened 
dwelling. 

The  entire  household,  the  very  servants  included,  had  retired 
to  rest;  but  General  Holland  himself  was  equal  to  the 
occasion,  for  not  in  vain  had  he  served  in  the  great  civil  war, 
and  held  the  city  of  Springfield  for  three  days  against  the 
Confederate  army.  So  he  struck  a  match  himself,  lighted  a 
candle  that  stood  on  the  lobby  table,  and  told  me  to  follow 
him. 

I  had  often  corresponded  with  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Crisman,  of 
Memphis,  now  the  missionary  secretary  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church.    It  was  a  published  sermon  of  his, 
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preached  on  an  anniversary  occasion,  which  fii-st  showed  me 
the  remarkable  similarity,  both  as  to  history  and  theological 
belief,  which  obtained  between  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  Evangelical  Union.  After  Dr.  Milton  Bird's 
death  he  officiated  as  clerk  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  was 
most  liberal  in  his  gifts  of  books,  as  well  as  mindful  in  the 
transmission  of  documents  to  us  in  Scotland.  He  had  also 
sent  me  an  admirable  photograph  of  himself,  so  that  his  expres- 
sive features  were  quite  familiar  to  me.  But  I  was  not 
expecting  to  see  him  when  I  was  ushered  into  my  bedroom. 

The  GeneraFs  house  was  quite  full  of  ministers  and  members 
of  the  Assembly.  And  it  need  not  be  matter  of  surprise  that 
in  a  comparatively  small  place  like  Springfield,  some  difficulty 
should  have  been  felt  in  accommodating  200  strangers.  General 
Holland  apologized  for  the  necessity  of  a  little  overcrowding, 
as  he  led  me  into  a  commodious  apartment,  where  I  found  Mr. 
Crisman  and  Dr.  M*Donnold,  one  of  the  foremost  metaphy- 
sicians in  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  in  one  bed, 
while  another,  in  every  way  comfortable,  stood  ready  for  my 
use.  1  am  not  sure  that  my  speeches  at  the  Assembly  roused 
up  the  brethren  afterwards ;  but  I  believe  that  my  entrance  at 
that  midnight  hour  produced  some  effect  of  that  kind.  After 
exchanging  brief  greetings  with  my  excellent  friends,  I  retired 
to  rest,  and  slept  soundly,  having  been  fatigued  with  my 
journey. 

I  was  very  glad  to  learnrfrom  my  room-mates  when  I  awoke 
on  Sabbath  morning  that  the  Assembly,  with  delicate  consi- 
deration, taking  into  account  the  fact  that  Dr.  Morison  and 
myself  had  been  travelling  the  whole  of  Saturday,  had  agreed 
to  absolve  us  from  all  preaching  duty  on  the  Lord's  Day,  so 
that  I  had  the  prospect  once  more  of  a  complete  rest,  and  of  a 
silent  Sabbath. 

Descending  to  the  parlour,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
introduced  to  Mrs.  Holland,  and  then  of  joining  in  family 
prayers  with  the  assembled  company.  I  was  glad  to  find  my 
old  railroad  companion,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Norris,  among  my  feUow- 
lodgers  at  General  Holland's  house.  There  was  also  a  lay 
gentleman,  who  was  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in  the 
party,  whose  father  had  been  a  minister  in  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  who  therefore  had  pleasure  in 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  Assembly.  The  General  s  only 
son,  a  fine-looking  young  gentleman,  with  another  minister 
from  a  distance,  completed  the  party.  We  were  waited  upon 
at  breakfast  by  a  tall  and  handsome  female  attendant,  who 
would  have  been  a  slave  in  the  days  before  the  war,  but  whom 
that  sanguinary  struggle  had  set  free. 
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As  I  was  determined  to  hear  all  that  I  could  hear  on 
this  memorable  Sabbath  day,  I  went  out  with  Mr.  Norris, 
at  9  A.M.,  to  attend  a  special  service  in  connection  with 
the  Sunday-school  of  Mr.  Pendergrass'  church.  As  a 
considerable  number  of  the  delegates,  both  clerical  and 
lay,  were  present,  I  found  that  I  became  the  object  of  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  both  before  and  after  the  service. 
Dr.  Morison  had  not  ventured  out  so  early  from  his  lodgings ; 
and  when  it  was  rumoured  in  the  meeting  that  I  was  there, 
quite  a  furor  seemed  to  possess  the  people  to  get  a  shake  of 
my  hand.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  was  borne  down  upon 
at  all  in  a  rude  manner ;  for  the  brethren  were  gentlemanly  in 
the  extreme ;  but  judges  of  the  land,  doctors  of  divinity,  scores 
of  ministers,  and  earnest  Christian  laymen,  came  forward  to 
Mr.  Norris,  who  stood  at  my  side,  with  the  request,  "  Will  you 
introduce  me  to  Mr.  Ferguson  ? "  I  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  conviction,  from  my  experience  at  that  first  meeting 
which  I  attended  at  Springfield,  that  the  bonds  of  sympathy 
between  the  two  denominations  on  the  two  sides  of  the  water 
were  in  truth  strong,  and  diflScult  to  be  broken. 

The  children  of  the  church  filled  the  area  of  the  building, 
the  adult  spectators  being  ranged  round  the  sidea  The  young 
people  were  addressed  in  a  very  telling  and  eflfective  manner 
by  several  speakers,  and,  among  the  rest,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  who,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  came  from  the 
State  of  Arkansas. 

One  or  two  remarks  which  he  made  still  hold  a  place  in  my 
recollection.  He  said  that  he  did  not  care  for  a  Sabbath -school 
teacher  who  would  lazily  take  a  seat  while  he  was  teaching,  or 
whose  pulse  did  not  beat  120  all  the  time  he  was  addressing 
his  youthful  audience !  Referring  also  to  the  objection  that 
more  indirect  than  direct  good  is  done  by  Sabbath-school 
teaching,  he  made  the  quaint  remark  that  "  to  do  good  un- 
intentionally was  far  better  than  to  commit  sin  intentionally." 
Mr.  De  Witt,  who  is  the  editor  of  the  Theological  Medium,  Uie 
quarterly  journal  of  the  C.  P.  Church,  led  the  singing  of 
the  children  with  fine  effect.  He  also  made  some  forcible 
remarks  on  the  words,  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth 
from  all  sin,"  thereby  proving  that  he  was  as  good  a  preacher 
as  a  precentor,  which  is  certainly  saying  a  great  deal ! 

At  half-past- ten,  I  went  to  hear  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crisman 
preach  in  one  of  the  Methodist  Churches  of  the  town; 
for  it  was  quite  true  that  the  regular  clergymen,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  had  given  place  to  the  strangers  who  were 
present  from  all  parts  of  the  countiy.  His  text  was,  "  In  my 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions."    I  forgets  almost  the 
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whole  of  his  forcible  discourse  at  this  distance  of  time,  with 
the  exception  of  this  one  very  appropriate  remark,  that 
in  the  many  mansions  in  the  better  world,  there  would  be 
room  for  all  denominations,  and  that  all  the  distinctions  of 
sect  and  party  would  be  forgotten,  for  there  would  be  but 
one  fold  and  one  shepherd. 

At  two  P.M.,  after  dinner,  our  whole  party  repaired  to  a  very 
interesting  service  in  Mr.  Pendergrass'  church,  where  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  to  be  dispensed  at  that  hour  to  the  members 
of  the  General  Assembly.  The  church  was  very  crowded, — 
both  the  lower  part  and  the  gallery,  which  was  above  the  door 
of  entrance.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  near  Dr.  Morison  on 
this  occasion,  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  the  night  before,  and 
who  had  heard  the  venerable  Dr.  Beard,  of  Lebanon  University, 
preach  in  the  forenoon  in  one  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of 
the  town.  An  elderly  minister  had  been  appointed  to  preside 
on  the  occasion,  whose  evangelical  and  spiritual  remarks, 
immediately  before  dispensing  the  sacred  elements,  were  very 

Erofitable  to  my  mind.  Among  those  who  carried  round  the 
read  and  wine  were  two  very  dignified  gentlemen.  Judge 
Carruthers  and  Judge  Ewing,  elders  of  the  C.  P.  Church,  and 
who  had  both  filled  an  office  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  sheriff- 
substitute  among  us.  When  the  communion  service  was  ended, 
the  presiding  minister  (whose  name  I  am  sorry  that  I  forget) 
in  his  closing  address  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  early 
struggles  and  sufferings  of  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the 
church.  This  reference  touched  a  chord  of^ sympathy  in  each 
heart ;  and  as  the  veteran  speaker  warmed  with  his  subject, 
and  called  upon  those  who  were  present  to  uphold  the  banner 
to  the  death  which  their  departed  fathers  had  uplifted  and 
carried,  loud  responses  came  from  all  parts  of  the  crowded  church. 
The  excitement  reached  its  height,  when  the  speaker  turned 
round  to  a  yet  more  venerable  minister  and  member  of  the  As- 
sembly than  himself,  who  was  seated  on  the  platform  beside  him, 
and  said,  "You  too.  Brother  Lowry,  I  am  sure  you  are  not  weary 
of  your  Masters  service,  although  you  are  struggling  on  under 
all  the  infirmities  of  your  eighty-fifth  year  ?"  The  arch- veteran 
appealed  to  immediately  exclaimed,  "No,  I  am  not!"  but, 
determined  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  the  honour  of  his  full  age,  he 
promptly  added,  "  Brother,  I  am  eighty-six."  There  certainly 
was  a  dash  of  the  humorous  in  this  interpolation;  but  the 
solemn  feeling  immediately  prevailed,  and  the  service  closed 
with  a  general  feeling  that  God  had  been  among  us  of  a  truth. 

The  number  of  delegates  present  at  this  service  was  much 
greater  than  that  which  had  attended  in  the  morning,  and 
consequently  Dr.  Morison  and  myself  were  quite  over^^^e^ed^^ 
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with  salutations  as  the  meeting  broke  up.  If  our  hands  were 
made  weary,  our  hearts  were  made  glad.  We  were  also 
delighted  to  meet  the  Rev.  Henry  Melville  and  Mrs.  Melville,  of 
the  G.  P.  Church,  Uniontown,  Western  Pennsylvania,  both  old 
friends  of  Dr.  Morison  and  of  the  Evangelical  Union  in  Scot- 
land. Tbey  had  travelled^SOO  miles  to  greet  us  at  the  Aiteembly, 
as  Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  of  Louisville,  formerly  of  Thornhill, 
Dumfriesshire,  had  travelled  500  miles. 

In  the  evening  I  attended  my  foui-th  service  for  that  day,  in 
another  Methodist  Church  in  the  town,  where  I  heard  my 
fellow-guest  Dr.  M'Donnold  preach  from  the  words,  "  And  the 
Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved."  The 
main  idea  of  his  earnest  and  thoughtful  discourse  was  to 
this  effect,  that  revivals  need  not  come  by  fits  and  starts, 
because  God  was  willing  every  day  so  to  bless  the  word  preached 
that  souls  would  be  saved;  a  sentiment  assuredly  which  an 
Evangelical  Unionist  might  be  expected  to  greet  with  a  hearty 
amen.  And  thus  ended  my  Sabbath  day  at  Springfield, 
Missouri,  in  the  bosom  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  we  should  be  publicly  introduced 
to  the  General  Assembly  at  their  forenoon  sederunt  on  Monday 
in  Mr.  Pendergrass'  church.  Consequently  Dr.  Morison  and 
myself  attended  punctually  at  the  hour,  and  had  the  pleasure, 
in  the  first  place,  of  hearing  how  each  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
was  constituted.  After  the  devotional  exercises  were  con- 
cluded, Mr.  Frizell,  of  Nashville,  the  clerk  of  the  Assembly,  a 
gentleman  evidently  well  qualified  for  the  post  by  his  business 
habits,  called  the  roll  of  the  Assembly,  putting  a  mark  at  the 
name  of  each  member  who  did  not  answer  to  his  name.  As 
there  were  nearly  two  hundred  members  the  calling  of  the  roll 
occupied  a  considerable  time;  but  it  impressed  us  favourably 
with  the  numbers  and  the  importance  of  this  representative 
Assembly  of  the  Christian  brethren  whom  we  had  come  so  far 
to  visit.  Very  few  were  absent ;  and  I  suppose  that  in  every 
instance  either  indisposition  or  simple  lateness  of  arrival  was 
the  cause  of  silence  in  the  rare  instances  in  which  no  answer 
was  given. 

Alter  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read  the 
venemble  Rev.  Dr.  Beard,  the  leading  theologian  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  body,  rose  and  formally  announced  to  the 
Assembly  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morison  and  the  Rev.  Fergus 
Ferguson  of  Glasgow  were  present  as  a  deputation  from  tlie 
Evangelical  Union  of  Scotland.  Reserving  remarks  of  con- 
gratulation as  to  the  visit  till  a  future  occasion,  he  moved  that 
"  Meanwhile  these  gentlemen  be  asked  to  take  their  seats  on 
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the  platform  beside  the  Moderator,  and  that  the  whole  Assembly 
should  rise  up  and  receive  them  standing."  The  occasion  to 
us  was  a  thrilling  as  well  as  an  impressive  one ;  and  althougli 
not  a  word  was  spoken  at  that  time,  nor  a  cheer  given,  there 
was  to  us  in  that  very  speechless  uprising  a  welcome  more 
cordial  than  words  or  hurrahs  could  have  conveyed.  Every  man 
seemed  to  stand  as  high  in  his  shoes  as  possible,  since,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  Assembly  he  had  no  means  by  which 
to  manifest  the  heartiness  of  his  greeting,  save  the  height  of  his 
suture.  But,  indeed,  I  am  wrong,  as  there  were  other  expres- 
sions of  cordiality  made  manifest;  for  the  glowing  countenance 
and  the  tear-bedewed  eye  indicated  clearly  enough  that  we  had 
loimd  brethren.  The  place  thenceforth  might  have  been  called 
.1  lypii  Forum ;  and,  like  the  Apostle  in  his  day,  we  felt  disposed 
t(»  "  thank  God  and  take  courage." 

Dr.  Blake,  the  Moderator,  addressed  a  few  words  of  welcome 
to  iLs,  intimating,  like  Dr.  Beard,  that  at  a  future  and  special  diet 
we  would  have  the  opportunity  of  addressing  the  Assembly. 
He  kindly  accommodated  us  with  seats  on  his  right  and  left 
hand,  and  at  the  same  time  he  gave  us  fans  with  which 
to  fan  ourselves!  This  little  circumstance  will  give  my 
readers  perhaps  a  better  idea  of  the  temperature  at  Spring- 
field, Missouri,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  than  any  elaborate 
description  which  my  pen  might  indite.  I  may  be  allowed 
here  to  make  the  somewhat  personal  remark,  that  Dr.  Blake 
is  a  remarkably  tall  gentleman.  His  stature,  I  should  say, 
from  the  impression  I  have  carried  away  with  me,  must  have 
been  about  six  feet  six  inches ;  and  Mr.  Pendergrass,  the  pastor  of 
the  church  in  which  the  Assembly  met  (a  gentleman  who  either 
has,  or  ought  to  have,  a  medical  diploma),  was  apparently  as 
high.  Indeed,  there  were  several  of  the  sons  of  Anak  at  the  con- 
vention, in  whose  presence  even  Dr.  Morison  felt  himself  a  little 
man  ;  and  how  humbled,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  writer ! 
It  was  plain,  even  from  a  glance,  that  powerful  giants  were 
among  the  brethren,  who  had  descended  from  those  mighty 
backwoods-inen  who  had  been  the  first  to  clear  away  the 
western  forests;  and  who  themselves  would  have  been  ugly 
customers  to  meet  on  the  field  of  battle  during  the  recent  civil 
war — men  who,  if  they  had  gained  diplomas  in  the  walks  of 
theology  and  science,  might  also  have  gained  diplomas  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  the  olden  time,  when  "a  man  was 
famous  according  as  he  had  lifted  up  axes  upon  tlio  thick 
trees," — whose  D.D.  might  either  mean  that  they  were  skilled 
doctors  in  dividing  and  distributing  the  tree  of  life,  or  in 
dividing  and  distributing  the  branches  of  the  trees  of  the 
wilderness.    We  admired  not  a  little  the  way  in  which  Dr. 
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Blake  conducted  the  business  of  the  Assembly.    He  was 
dignified  and  commandingjn  manner,  as  well  as  t^l  in  stature, 
and  expressed  himself  both  with  fluency  and  felicity  of  speech 
when  he  required  to  utter  his  thoughts.    It  would  appear, 
moreover,  that  the  moderator  either  has  or  takes  more  power 
in  a  Presbyterian  Assembly,  than  our  president  assumes  in  our 
Conference.    In  several  instances,  when  there  was  a  diflFerence 
of  opinion  as  to  the  order  of  procedure,  the  moderator  simply 
ruled  that  it  was  to  be  so ;  and  his  decision  was  immediately 
deferred  to  without  a  vote.    In  other  cases  in  which  a  vote 
was  taken,  Dr.  Blake  had  a  short  and  easy  method  of  finding 
out  which  party  was  in  the  majority ;  and  perhaps  we  might 
take  a  leaf  out  of  his  book  with  advantage.    Instead  of  count- 
ing the  brethren,  he  simply  exclaimed,  "  All  who  are  for  the 
motion  say  '  Ay !  * "  at  which  scores  of  throats  would  shout 
"  Ay ! "    Then  followed  the  alternative,  "  All  who  are  for  the 
amendment  say  '  No  I when  a  weaker  or  a  stronger  shout  of 
negation  would  ring  through  the  building.    If  either  cry  wa** 
manifestly  louder  than  the  other.  Dr.  Blake  would  simply  say, 
"  The  ayes  have  it,"  or  "  the  noes,"  as  the  case  might  be ;  but  if 
the  two  shouts  were  just  about  a  par  for  loudne8s,'a  show  of 
hands  would  be  demanded,  and  a  show  of  hands  would  In? 
given. 

The  debate  which  Dr.  Morison  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  at  this  forenoon  sederunt  was  certainly  not  on  a  very 
dry  or  abstruse  subject.  The  railway  directors  had  offered  to 
give  the  whole  Assembly  an  excursion  to  the  Indian  Temtory 
"  free,  gratis,  and  for  nothing,"  as  our  redundant  phrase  has  it. 
on  the  Thui-sday  of  that  week — a  journey  of  about  140  miles. 
Accordingly  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  kind  offer 
be  accepted ;  but  it  was  also  moved  and  seconded  that  the  offer 
be  not  accepted,  inasmuch  as  the  brf  thren  had  come  together 
from  great  distances,  not  to  go  to  ])icnics,  but  to  do  business .  I 
remember  that  one  elderly  gentleman  became  very  warm  on 
the  subject,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Texas.  That  he  miglit 
adequately  support  the  amendment,  he  mounted  the  Moderator's 
platform,  and  declaimed  vehemently  against  the  waste  of  time 
with  which  the  Assembly  was  threatened.  Dr.  Johnson 
evidently  had  a  reputation  for  wit  and  humour,  as  well  as  for 
declamatory  power ;  for  the  audience  evidently  expected  to  bi* 
amused  as  well  as  edified,  when  he  ascended  the  rostrum. 
However,  the  leading  brethren  in  the  Assembly  evidently 
regarded  the  proposal  of  the  railway  dii'cctors  in  the  light  of  a 
compliment  to  the  denomination,  and  felt  unwilling  to  hurt 
their  feelings  by  refusing  to  accept  their  kind  offer.  And  yet 
it  was  only  by  a  small  majority  that  tho  vote  was  carried,  that 
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the  General  Assembly  should,  on  the  Thursday  following,  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  of  pleasant  excursion,  and  accept  return 
tickets  for  a  trip  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  words  "  Indian  Territory  "  suggest  a  wide  and  romantic 
subject,  which,  however,  we  can  only  touch  u\>ob.  It  thrilled  us 
to  think  that  we  were  so  near  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States — the  lineal  descendants  of  the  men  whom  Colum- 
bus had  found  possessing  the  land,  and  whose  origin  is  shrouded 
in  impenetrable  mystery.  They  had  been  driven  back  from 
the  eastern  coast  before  the  advance  of  the  white  man — and 
yet  further  and  further  back;  till  now  we  found  that  they 
were  cooped  up  within  a  comparatively  limited  district  of  their 
own,  called  Indian  Territory,  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
government,  and  surrounded  by  the  States  of  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Arkansas,  and  Texas — the  as  yet  unoccupied  plains  of  the 
latter  State  stretching  to  the  very  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Without  doubt  it  was  a  great  temptation  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  busy  General  Assembly,  to  go  to  see 
those  rude  people,  who  still  preserved  their  old  savage  customs 
— who  wear  their  paint,  and  dance  their  war  dance,  and  fight 
with  their  antiquated  bows  and  arrows. 

As  it  was  not  expected  that  Dr.  Morison  and  myself  should 
attend  all  the  business  meetings  of  the  Assembly,  I  went  in  the 
afternoon  to  visit  the  doctor  at  the  house  in  which  he  was  lodged. 
Mr.  Shepherd,  his  host,  belonged  to  one  of  the  leading  families 
in  Springfield;  and,  although  not  a  member  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  he  nevertheless  warmly  sympathized 
with  its  ministers,  and  was  very  happy  to  entertain  both  Dr. 
Beard,  of  Lebanon  University,  and  Dr.  Morison,  of  Glasgow,  in 
his  elegant  house  during  the  sittings  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Melville,  of  Uniontown,  had  arrived  before  me,  and 
had  been  walking  through  the  beautiful  garden  surrounding  Mr. 
Shepherd's  mansion,  and  talking  with  Dr.  Morison  of  old  days 
in  old  Kilmarnock,  and  of  all  they  had  witnessed  and  suffered 
together  during  that  wonderful  controversial  revival,  when  so 
many  high  Calvinists  were  scandalized,  and  so  many  souls  were 
bom  again.  I  am  here  reminded  of  a  Wesleyan  preacher  who 
was  once  asked  if  he  attacked  Calvinists  much.  His  reply 
was,  "  That  if  ever  a  Calvinistic  interpretation  or  doctrine 
seemed  to  stand,  while  he  was  delivering  his  message,  between 
the  sinner  and  the  Saviour,  he  just  gave  it  a  rap  on  the  side  of 
the  head,  knocked  it  out  of  the  way,  and  passed  on."  Now,  that 
simple  statement  contains  the  whole  philosophy  of  Dr.  Morison  s 
struggle  at  Kilmarnock,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  Evangelical 
Union.  It  was  exactl}*^  and  only  in  so  far  as  limitarian  dogmas 
stood  as  a  bamer  between  the  sinner  and  the  Saviour,  that 
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young  James  Morison,  in  the  zeal  of  his  devoted  soul,  uncere- 
moniously knocked  them  over;  and  when  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors  found  fault,  he  preferred  to  stand  alone  in  freedom, 
rather  than  to  be  fettered  in  company.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville, 
I  repeat,  were  able  in  that  far-off  land  to  talk  of  the  events  of 
thirty-three  years  ago ;  and  "  distance  lent  enchantment  to  the 
view."  Presently  Dr.  Beard  arrived  from  the  afternoon  meet- 
ing of  the  Assembly,  and  we  had  not  a  little  pleasant  inter- 
course together  at  Mrs.  Shepherd's  tea-table.  That  lady,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  very  graphically  described  to  me  the 
fearful  state  of  mattei-s  at  Springfield  during  the  war.  My 
host,  General  Holland,  as  appeared  from  her  representation, 
like  General  Shackelford  at  Evansville,  had  been  by  no  means 
ft  mere  cai-pet  commander.  The  Southern  General  had  held 
one  part  of  the  city  while  lie  had  held  another ;  and  it  was 
only  by  superior  strategy  and  courage  that  the  issue  had  been 
determined  on  the  side  of  the  Government  at  Washington. 
Nor  had  the  ladies  an  enviable  time  of  it,  who,  amidst  bursting 
shells  and  roaring  cannon,  ventured  out  now  and  then  to 
see  to  which  side  victory  leaned,  and  whether  their  fathers  and 
brothers  and  husbands  were  living  or  de€td. 

At  eight  o'clock  we  all  set  out  to  hear  Dr.  Morison  preach 
before  the  ministers  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  Campbellite 
Baptist  Church  of  Springfield.  It  may  perhaps  seem  strange 
that  the  chapel  occupied  by  this  denomination  was  the  largest 
in  the  city,  and  therefore  the  one  selected  for  the  service  ;  but 
we  had  been  a  good  deal  surprised,  ever  since  we  had  come  as 
far  west  as  Pittsburg,  to  find  that  in  every  town  we  passed 
through  the  Campbellite  Baptists  were  not  only  represented  in 
the  place,  but  generally  occupied  the  largest  building.  Its  mini- 
sters were  considered  orthodox,  and  were  accepted  as  brother 
ministers  by  the  other  clergymen  in  the  town;  so  that,  although 
WG  had  been  accustomed  on  this  side  of  the  water  to  suppose 
that  they  laid  too  much  stress  on  the  ordinance  of  baptism, 
it  appears  that  they  really  cling  to  Christ  and  to  faith  in 
his  name. 

The  church  was  densely  crowded  to  hear  Dr.  Morison — quite 
a  thousand  hearers,  I  should  suppose,  being  within  the  reach  of 
his  voice,  counting  those  who  were  hanging  round  the  outside 
of  the  window,  as  well  as  those  who  were  within  the  building 
itself.  His  text  was  John  xvi,  26,  27,  "  But  when  the  Com- 
forter is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father, 
oven  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he 
shall  testify  of  me ;  and  ye  shall  bear  witness,  because  ye  hjive 
been  with  me  from  the  beginning."  I  was  glad  that  the  Dr. 
took  that  text,  because  he  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  doing  three 
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things  at  once :  First,  of  exalting  the  work  of  Jesus ;  Secondly, 
of  exalting  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and,  Thirdly,  of  show- 
ing that  he  was  both  a  reverent  and  original  exegete  of  Holy 
Scripture.  A  prominent  idea  in  his  discourse  was  the  double 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Gliost  and  of  Christ's  disciples,  and  the 
diversity  which  yet  obtained  between  their  several  witness- 
bearings.  Thus,  for  example,  the  testimony  which  Peter  and 
Jam3s  and  John  could  give  as  to  the  mere  fact  of  the  Resurrection 
and  the  miracles  of  Christ's  public  ministry,  was  their  own 
special  and  peculiar  witness-bearing.  They  did  not  need  any 
supernatural  illumination  from  on  high  to  qualify  them  for 
that  work.  As  honest  men,  who  told  nothing  but  the  truth, 
they  could  draw  upon  their  own  memories  for  the  facts  which 
they  maintained  to  be  true.  But  as  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
plan  of  salvation,  of  which  they  had  at  first  only  a  few  faint 
glimmering  conceptions,  it  was  by  the  direct  illumination  of 
the  Comforter  that  they  were  enabled  to  understand  the  mys- 
t.*ry  of  the  Atonement,  and  to  see  how  the  Old  Testament  was 
fulfilled  in  him  who  was  the  Omega  as  well  as  the  Alpha  of  it 
all — a  doctrine  which  after  Pentecost  was  so  plain  to  their 
minds,  but  which  before  Pentecost  had  been  so  obscure.  Thus 
the  Holy  Ghost  testified  tlirough  their  illuminated  under- 
standings, through  the  miracles  which  they  wrought,  through 
the  fervour  which  filled  their  souls,  through  the  hearts  which 
were  opened  to  attend  to  them  and  receive  the  Saviour  whom 
they  preached,  and  through  the  volume  of  the  Book  which 
they  were  honoured  to  bring  to  a  conclusion.  I  was  glad,  also, 
that  the  Doctor's  voice  stood  him  in  good  stead,  so  that  he  could 
1x5  distinctly  heard  by  the  large  audience  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  address. 

I  find  I  have,  as  yet,  neglected  to  give  my  readers  an  account 
of  the  appearance  of  the  city  of  Springfield.  I  have  already 
described  ray  somewhat  uncomfortable  approach  to  it,  in  the 
darkness  of  midnight ;  and  before  reaching  this  point  of  my 
narrative,  I  should  have  taken  an  opportimity  to  state  that 
the  place  really  looked  beautiful,  wlien  seen  by  daylight. 
At  its  principal  centre,  a  large  square  or  market-place,  there  is 
a  considerable  population  and  considerable  stir.  The  shops 
here  are  spacious,  reminding  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
Transatlantic  continent.  The  houses  of  the  inhabitants, 
liowever,  that  branch  out  in  diverse  directions  from  this  central 
■square  are  very  widely  and  Bpai^sely  built ;  so  that,  although, 
Springfield  contains  only  about  G,000  inhabitants,  it  really 
seemed  to  cover  two  or  three  square  miles  in  extent.  One 
jxiculiarity  of  it,  which  I  remarked,  was  this,  that  not  only 
were  many  of  the  houses  wooden  or  frame-houses,  but  th^ 
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pavement  on  the  side  of  the  streets  was  of  wood.  The  heat 
was  very  gre«it  and  overwhelming;  nor  was  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  we  had  now  come  farther  south  than  ever, 
and  the  year  had  advanced  farther  than  ever  into  the  summer 
solstice.  We  had  come,  moreover,  so  far  west  that  we  could 
hardly  entertain  the  idea  of  emigrants  toiling  in  pilgrim 
fashion  to  and  beyond  Springfield ;  but  having  in  the  course 
of  one  of  my  walks  asked  an  inhabitant  of  the  place  who  the 
occupants  of  a  great  waggon  might  be,  not  altogether  unlike^ 
one  of  the  caravans  which  our  strolling  players  use,  he  informed 
me  that  they  were  journeying  German  emigrants,  whose  cir 
was  "  Westward  Ho."  The  father  of  the  family  was  walking 
at  the  horse  s  head,  on  the  dusty  sun-baked  highway;  and  his 
wife  and  children  and  little  all  of  worldly  gear,  wei*e  hidden 
within  the  circular  canvas-covering  of  the  cart.  And  so, 
Abraham-like,  they  were  going  in  quest  of  a  home,  not 
knowing  whether  they  went — as  my  informant  assured  me  in 
all  probability  was  the  case.  But  He  who  has  numbered  all 
the  hairs  of  our  heads,  and  without  whom  a  sparrow  falls  not 
to  the  ground,  has  doubtless  long  ere  this  directed  these 
nameless  travellers  to  a  home,  whence  streams  of  unspeakable 
blessing  may  flow  forth  to  generations  yet  unborn. 

Tuesday,  the  26th  of  May,  was  a  great  day  in  the  calendar 
of  our  journey ;  because  the  General  Assembly  had  fixed  a 
special  diet  at  two  p.m.,  to  hear  Dr.  Morison  and  myself  address 
their  venerable  court.  I  had  noticed  during  our  journey,  and 
especially  as  we  steamed  down  the  Ohio,  that  Dr.  Morison  was 
committing  to  writing  the  observations  which  he  thought 
appropriate  for  such  an  occasion,  inasmuch  as  owing  to  his 
throat  aflection,  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  extemporary 
utterance.  Unfortunately  I  had  not  been  diligent  enough  to 
have  made  such  ample  preparation;  and  consequently  1 
stayed  within  doors  to  arrange  my  thoughts  a  little,  that  I 
might  be  able  to  speak  more  calmly  and  collectedly,  since  I 
had  never  before,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  addressed  an 
ecclesiastical  assembly.  My  studies  were  somewhat  interrupted 
by  a  visit  which  I  received,  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon, 
from  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Louisville,  a  warm  and  attached  friend  of 
the  Evangelical  Union.  But  I  was  very  glad  to  see  him,  and 
glad  to  learn  that  one  who  had  come  out  from  Dumfriesshire 
to  push  his  way  on  the  shores  of  the  Ohio  had  risen  to  have 
so  flourishing  a  business,  and  so  comfortable  a  home.  How 
fervently  do  the  hearts  of  Scotchmen  revei-t  to  their  native 
land  when  far  away,  and  especially  to  the  churches  of  Christ 
in  which  they  found  the  Lord !  Mr.  Clarke's  heart  yearned 
much  towards  a  dear  sister  in  Cumnock,  Ayrshire,  and  with 
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little  less  affection  to  the  brethren  of  the  church  in  Thornhill, 
Dumfriesshire,  who  had  helped,  along  with  himself,  first  to 
raise  the  E.U.  standard  on  that  corner  of  the  princely  estate  of 
Buccleuch.  One  remark  which  Mr.  Clarke  made  concerning 
American  life  still  lingers  in  my  recollection.  He  had  como 
through  two  severe  attacks  of  rheumatism,  and  appeared  to 
dread  a  recurrence  of  the  malady.  He  could  not  say  that 
Britons  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States  died  sooner  than 
thos3  who  remained  at  home ;  but  he  had  observed  that  their 
deaths  were  more  sudden,  as  a  general  rule, — ^less  intimation 
l)eing  given  of  approaching  mortality. 

On  repairing  to  the  General  Assembly,  I  found  that,  owing 
to  the  expected  crowd,  they  had  removed  from  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church  to  the  Methodist  Church  which  I 
had  attended  on  the  previous  Sabbath  evening.  The  former 
building  would  hold  about  500  individuals,  the  latter  a 
hundred  or  two  more.  Yet  all  the  room  was  needed,  as  the 
report  had  spread  through  the  city  that  the  Scotch  delegates 
were  to  speak;  and  evidently  our  addresses  were  looked 
forward  to  with  some  degree  of  interest.  I  should  perhaps 
have  mentioned  sooner  that  delegates  from  the  great  Presby- 
terian body  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  from  some  of  its 
minor  branches,  had  addressed  the  Assembly  during  the 
previous  week,  and  before  our  arrival.  That  is  the  reason 
why  a  s])ecial  meeting  had  to  be  summoned  to  hear  us  alone. 

As  our  addresses,  and  also  Dr.  Blake's  oflBcial  reply  to  us, 
were  published  at  the  time  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
this  country,  I  need  not  give  any  digest  of  them,  nor  even 
characterize  them  at  length.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Dr. 
Morison's  speech  was  worthy  of  his  fame  as  a  Christian  theo- 
logian, a  Christian  minister,  and,  I  may  add,  a  Christian  martyr. 
He  gave  prominence  to  this  idea  that  it  was  only  becayse  we 
could  not  be  allowed  to  preach  the  free  and  untrammelled 
(Jospel  in  the  communions  to  which  we  severally  belonged, 
that  we  had  been  compelled,  like  those  whom  we  addressed,  to 
form  a  sepamte  communion  of  our  own.  We  had  not  sought 
ecclesiastical  martyrdom,  but  had  been  deeply  gi-ieved  when 
it  had  been  visited  upon  us.  Hence  the  close  bond  of  sym- 
pathy which  bound  us  to  our  Transatlantic  friends,  and  made 
us  happy  to  be  in  their  midst. 

The  effect  produced  by  Dr.  Morison's  address  was  so  great 
that  I  felt  no  small  diflSculty  in  coming  after  him — for  what 
can  he  do  that  comes  after  the  king  ?  However,  I  told  my 
hearers  some  anecdotes,  attempted  some  jocular  hits,  and  soon 
got  them  into  good  humour.  There  was  one  statement  whicli 
I  made  near  the  exordium  of  my  address  that  seemed  to  tickle 
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them  all  immensely.  The  day  was  very  hot;  the  windows 
were  all  open ;  fans  were  being  plied  busily  over  tlie  whole 
honse ;  and  the  thinly  dressed  reporters  could  hardly  write  at 
their  table  for  the  extreme  heat.  I  observed  that  I  had  often 
been  asked  what  I  thought  of  America  since  coming  into  the 
country,  and  that  I  had  been  answering  all  along  my  journey 
that  it  had  filled  me  with  amazement,  admiration,  and  per- 
spiration !  This  unexpected  rhyme  produced  a  great  amount 
of  cachinnation,  so  that  a  good  time  elapsed  before  anything' 
else  could  be  heard.  I  owe  a  grudge  to  this  day  to  one  v\ 
these  reporters ;  for  in  the  telegram  which  he  sent  that  after- 
noon to  the  leading  St.  Louis  daily  newspaper,  in  the  fir>t 
place,  he  spelled  my  name  "  Furgus  Furgeson "  ;  and  in  tin- 
next  place,  he  represented  me  as  saying  that  "  America  ha^l 
filled  me  with  admiration,  inspiration,  and  pei-spiration."  I 
would  certainly  not  have  been  so  egotistical  as  to  claim  inspi- 
ration fur  myself ;  and  therefore  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
disclaiming  the  word.  In  the  main  body  of  my  address,  1 
referred,  like  Dr.  Morison,  to  the  delight  with  which  I  had  re- 
cognized, on  perusing  the  C.  P.  publications  which  first  fell  int«» 
my  hands,  the  remarkable  similarity  w^hich  obtained  between 
their  views  and  ours,  calling  attention  especially  to  the  sayirnr 
of  their  founders,  that  "they  could  accept  the  whole  ot  the 
(Jonfession  of  Faith,  barrhiy  fatality'*  that  Ls,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  rigid  and  universal  pi-edestination. 
Those  theological  references,  I  was  happy  to  observe,  were  a^ 
loudly  cheered  as  any  other  parts  of  my  address. 

I  may  also  quote  here  a  few  impromptu  verses  which  1 
repeattid  on  the  origin  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  denomi- 
nation, and  which  seemed  to  interest  the  audience  not  a 
little 

Which  river  do  I  prize 

The  most  of  all  that  flow, 
Eastward  towards  the  morning  skies, 

Or  south  to  Mexico  i 

Is  it  the  Hudson  sweet, 

Or  Susquehanna  great, 
Or  the  two  misrhty  streams  that  meet 

In  this  old  Missouri  State  7 

Xo  !  'tis  the  Cumberland — 
An  unpretending  tide — 
Upon  her  banks  methinks  I  stand, 
And  see  her  waters  glide. 

Twas  there  McGready  prayed, 

And  thousands  caught  the  flame ; 
'Twas  there  the  covenant  was  made 

Of  everlasting  fame. 
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America  !  the  free  ; 

IJorae  of  the  bold  and  brave, 
What  blessings  were  prepared  for  thue 

Beside  that  humble  wave  ! 

'Twas  there  the  chains  were  burst 

By  which  God's  grace  was  bound  ; 
xVnd  there,  far  all  whom  sin  had  cursed, 

Salvation  free  was  found. 

Therefore  of  all  the  streams 

That  journey  to  the  sea, 
The  storied  Cumberland — it  seems 

The  loveliest  to  me. 

When  the  Doctor  and  I  had  finished  our  speeches,  the 
Moderator  tendered  to  us  the  thanks  of  the  Assembly  for  our 
visit,  as  well  as  an  expression  of  their  warm  sympathetic 
regards.  These  ideas  were  expressed  in  a  few  easy  and  elegantly 
worded  sentences ;  and  with  them  it  was  expected  that  the 
special  diet  would  end,  and  that  the  Assembly  would  imme- 
diately proceed  to  its  programme  of  ordinary  business. 

The  joy  and  delight,  however,  of  the  brethren  were  too  great 
to  admit  of  so  rapid  and  commonplace  a  transition  as  that, 
from  the  special  to  the  general — from  Scotland  to  the  United 
States  again.  In  fact  the  excitement  produced  by  our  reception 
had  been  so  extreme,  that  there  was  a  universal  desire  in  the 
meeting  that  some  extraordinary  vent  might  be  found  for  it. 
This  desire  gained  utterance  at  length  in  the  proposal  of  a 
brother  that  half  an  hour's  recess  should  be  given  that  the 
friends  might,  in  a  free  and  easy  manner,  express  their  satis- 
faction with  the  addresses  of  the  Scotch  brethren,  and  con- 
gratulate one  another  mutually  over  the  visit  which  they  had 
received.  When  this  resolution  had  been  carried  by  acclama- 
tion, an  indescribable  scene  ensued.  It  would  not  be  too  much 
to  say  that  the  whole  General  Assembly  took  Dr.  Morison  ami 
myself  to  their  arms.  Surely  there  never  was  such  a  hand- 
shaking or  rather  arm-shaking  in  the  world.  Those  who  had 
saluted  us  before,  when  we  arrived,  saluted  us  over  again  on 
account  of  our  speeches;  and  those  who  had  not  yet  saluted  us, 
without  asking  the  formality  of  an  introduction,  bore  down 
upon  us  that  we  might  feel  the  gi-asp  of  their  fraternal  hands. 

I  have  as  yet  failed  to  notice  that  there  were  several  lady 
visitors  in  the  Assembly,  some  of  them  married,  and  others  who 
evidently  were  destined  to  feel  the  silken  pressure  of  hymeneal 
bonds.  I  would  have  forgotten  the  fair  sex  altogether,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  demonstrations  of  a  somewhat  elderly  lady, 
whose  religious  delight  and  excitement  on  the  occasion  evidently 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  hj'sterical  cry.    Such  a  cry,  I  was  told 
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afterwards,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Western  and  Southern 
States,  and  calls  forth  no  more  comment  than  a  loud  Wesleyan 
Amen."  I  had  never  heard  it  before,  however,  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  startled  when  it  first  arose  on  the  left  side 
of  the  building.  It  struck  me  that  some  one  had  taken  a  fit  of 
epilepsy;  but  as  nobody  seemed  to  be  the  least  concerned  about 
the  matter,  and  as  the  old  lady  kept  shaking  hands  all  round, 
and  every  now  and  then  uttering  her  strange  piercing  shout,  I 
concluded  that  there  could  not  be  much  wrong  with  her, 
although  certainly  to  a  stranger  the  exclamation  was  alarming. 
At  length  she  began  to  draw  near  to  me,  ciying  every  now  and 
then,  and  laughing  for  joy  all  the  time ;  and  when  she  seized 
my  hand  and  congratulated  me  on  what  she  was  pleased  to  call 
the  humour  and  point  of  my  address,  yet  throwing  in  ever}' 
now  and  then  a  startling  hysterical  parenthesis,  I  did  not  know 
whether  most  to  feel  flattered  or  afraid. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  I  should  preach  before  the  As- 
sembly in  the  Baptist  Church  that  night,  as  Dr.  Morison  had  done 
the  night  before.  The  crowd  was  as  dense  and  overflowing 
which  faced  me  as  I  entered  the  building,  as  that  which  the 
Doctor  had  been  favoured  to  address.  The  subject  which  I 
selected  was  2  Peter  i,  5-7 ;  for  the  apostolic  representation  of 
faith  and  her  seven  attendant  graces  has  long  been  a  favourite 
one  with  me,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
in  an  interesting  manner  the  all-important  connection  between 
justifying  faith  and  a  holy  life.  I  think  that  the  audience  felt 
interested  and  profited,  if  I  might  judge  from  the  numerous 
acknowledgments  of  thanks  which  I  received  at  the  close;  and 
also  from  two  rather  remarkable  scenes  which  were  enacted 
before  I  left  the  building.  One  dear  old  man  threw  his  aims 
around  my  neck,  and  kissed  me  in  true  Christian  affection— a 
salutation  to  which  in  the  circumstances  I  did  not  at  all  object 
The  second  greeting  was  hardly  less  remarkable.  The  minister 
of  the  church  in  which  I  had  preached  and  his  wife,  tto  latter 
an  interesting  lady  of  a  refined  and  truly  spiritual  countenance^ 
were  standing  near  the  door  as  I  came  out.  Putting  a  hand  on 
each  shoulder,  she  gently  turned  me  round  till  the  light  of  a 
lamp,  which  was  burning  in  the  lobby,  fell  full  upon  ray  face. 
After  having  intently  contemplated  my  countenance  for  some 
seconds,  she  added  apologetically,  "  You  must  excuse  me,  dear 
sir,  for  the  liberty  which  I  have  taken  ;  but  I  have  received  so 
great  a  blessing  from  your  sermon,  that  I  wish  to  have  the 
features  of  your  face  imprinted  upon  my  memory  as  long  as  I 
live."  This  certainly  was  one  of  the  most  graceful  compliments* 
and  one  of  the  most  heartfelt  testimonies  of  gratitude  I  ever 
received.    Let  me  be  pardoned  for  the  apparent  egotism  of 
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recording  it ;  since  my  desire  is  simply  to  give  my  readers  a 
fiill  and  particular  account  of  all  that  befell  us  on  our  journey 
of  delegation. 

I  should  possibly  have  noticed  sooner  that  the  American 
guests  at  General  Holland's  house  were  about  equally  divided 
as  to  Northern  and  Southern  sympathies.  Yet  they  all  agreed 
very  well,  for  the  love  of  Christ  seemed  to  submerge  all  minor 
difterences.  Almost  every  day,  when  dinner  or  supper  would 
be  over,  I  heard  exciting  tales  of  hairbreadth  escapes  and 
woeful  sufferings  during  the  war ;  and  1  observed  that  if  any 
thing  strong  was  said  on  one  side  or  the  other,  no  angry  re- 
taliation was  made;  but  some  humorous  or  kindly  saying 
acted  like  oil  on  the  slightly  troubled  waters. 

I  am  soiTy  to  have  to  add  that  Dr.  M'Donnold  became  very 
ill  after  the  excitement  of  his  Sabbath  evening  sermon,  and 
was  unable  to  attend  any  subsequent  meetings  of  the  General 
Assembly,  at  least  while  w^  remained  at  Springfield.  He  had 
quit«  a  sharp  attack  of  fever  and  ague ;  and  the  alternations 
of  the  invalid  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
peculiarities  of  that  disease,  of  which  we  know  nothing  in 
Britain.  Dr.  Morison  called  to  see  my  suffering  fellow-guest, 
and  enjoyed  a  conversation  much  with  him  on  some  knotty 
metaphysical  point.  Evidently  the  two  Doctors  had  a  profound 
respect  for  each  other's  intellectual  acumen.  I  learned  from 
their  conversation,  what  I  had  not  known  before,  that  there 
is  a  psychological  society  at  St.  Louis,  whose  masterly  publica- 
tions are  celebrated  over  the  European  as  well  as  the  American 
continent. 

Perhaps  I  might  here  appropriately  record  the  impression 
j)roduced  upon  our  minds  by  our  intercourse  with  our  dear 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  friends  at  this  General  Assembly. 
Their  piety  and  their  zeal  seemed  to  be  truly  fervent,  reminding 
us  not  a  little  of  the  Wesleyan  type  of  religion.  Now  and  then 
responses  might  be  heard  during  a  religious  service;  but  it  was 
their  singing  especially  that  struck  us  as  peculiar.  There  was 
a  wildness  and  almost  a  melancholy  about  some  of  their  tunes, 
with  occasional  inflections  or  grace  notes  unlike  anything  which 
I  had  ever  heard  in  this  country.  I  have  referred  eulogistically 
to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  Moderator  presided  over 
the  General  Assembly  ;  and  I  may  here  add  that  the  speeches 
which  were  made  by  the  brethren  who  occupied  the  floor  of  the 
house,  when  the  motion  was  under  debate  to  concentrate  their 
mission  operations  at  St.  Louis,  and  their  publishing  operations 
at  Nashville,  were  highly  respectable.  Speakers  such  as  Drs. 
Logan,  Brown,  M'Glumphy,  and  Stainback,  with  Messrs.  Crisman 
and  Templeton,  would  have  done  credit  to  any  convocation ; 
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and  I  must  not  forget  to  add  that  when  the  venerable  Dr. 
Beard  addressed  the  Assembly,  he  was  listened  to  with  a 
reverence  similar  to  that  with  which  the  Free  Church  Assem- 
bly listened  to  Dr.  Candlish  or  Dr.  Guthrie  when  they  were 
full  of  years.  I  have  other  prominent  members  before  my  minds 
eye  as  I  write ;  but  as  I  have  forgotten  their  names,  I  am  sorry 
that  I  cannot  indite  them  on  my  page.  It  is  evident  that  the 
missionary  operations  of  the  church  extend  over  a  vast 
territory,  and  that  hitherto  they  have  been  a  good  deal  crippled 
for  want  of  funds.  Their  numerical  strength,  however,  is  consider- 
able; for  they  liave  upwards  of  a  thousand  churches,  with  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  ministers  and  students  of  divinity.  And 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the  tide  of  wealth  and  population 
flows  steadily  westwards,  their  money  power  will  increase,  and 
they  will  occupy  a  still  more  influential  position  in  the  America  | 
of  the  future  than  they  have  yet  been  able  to  do  in  the  America  i 
of  the  past.  i 
Wednesday,  the  27th,  was  to  be  our  last  day  in  Springfield.  i 
The  heat  of  the  place  was  so  great  that  Dr.  Morison  and 
myself,  now  that  the  work  was  over  to  which  we  had  been 
appointed,  were  most  anxious  to  set  our  faces  northward  and 
homeward  again.  Not  even  the  attractions  of  a  trip  to  the 
Indian  territory  could  induce  us  to  remain ;  and  in  all  pro- 
bability we  would  have  returned  to  St.  Louis  on  Wednesday, 
but  for  an  unexpected  cause  of  detention.  In  about  an  hour 
after  my  address  to  the  Assembly  was  delivered,  I  was  waited 
upon  at  my  lodgings  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pendergrass,  who 
presented  to  me  an  address,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy:— 

"  Springfield,  Mo.,  May  2Qth,  1874. 
"  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson, 

"  Dear  Sir — The  undersigned  citizens  of  Springfield  would 
most  respectfully  ask  that  you  consent  to  deliver  a  lecture  on 
'  Scotland  and  the  Scotch,'  or  such  other  subject  as  you  may 
select,  at  some  time  to  be  designated  by  yourself  during  your 
stay  in  our  city ;  and  we  hereby  tender  you  the  use  of  our 
City  Hall  for  that  purpose.  Hoping  your  early  reply  and 
consent,  we  are  youi-s,  with  great  respect,  &c.,  &c." 

This  address  was  signed  by  twenty-one  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  Springfield,  including  the  principal  lawyers,  judges,  bankers, 
and  military  dignitaries  of  the  place.  I  have  all  along  bad  a 
difficulty  in  saying  "  No  " ;  and  as  the  proceeds  of  the  lecture 
were  to  be  devoted  to  a  very  laudable  object,  my  natural 
inability  to  give  a  negative  I'eply  was  increased.  The  object 
was  this:  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  of  Spring- 
field, having  invited  the  Assembly  to  meet  in  their  little  city, 
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were  responsible  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  strangers.. 
But  as  private  lodgings  could  not  be  provided  for  all  the 
brethren,  many  had  been  put  up  at  the  public  hotels.  It  was 
to  meet  these  daily  increasing  expenses  that  the  proceeds  of 
my  lecture  were  to  be  devoted.  Thus  Scotland  and  the 
Scots  were  to  help  America  and  the  Americans. 

The  lecture  was  to  be  given  on  Wednesday  night;  and 
as  I  never  had  spoken  on  the  subject  assigned  me  before, 
I  had  to  walk  to  and  fro  in  a  room  in  General  Hol- 
land's house,  "  shaking  a  speech  down  my  sleeve " ;  for 
I  would  have  been  an  unworthy  son  of  old  Caledonia 
if  I  had  not  been  able,  even  without  the  help  of  books 
or  atlases,  to  say  a  word  in  her  favour.  There  were, 
however,  four  things  that  rather  interrupted  my  studies,  or, 
j)erhaps  I  should  say,  relieved  the  tedium  of  my  mental  appli- 
ciition.  The  first  was  a  terrific,  though  short-lived,  thunder- 
storm that  blackened  the  sky,  and  ended  in  a  very  refreshing 
fall  of  rain.  The  second  was  that  I  could  not  help  witnessing 
the  odd  and  comical  pranks  performed  by  Mrs.  Holland's 
black  servants  in  a  court-yard  behind  the  house,  when  they 
ought  to  have  been  attending  to  their  work.  The  third  was 
that  Dr.  Morison  called  to  say  that  we  ought,  in  his  opinion, 
to  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  take  a 
formal  good-bye  of  the  Moderator — which  accordingly  we  did. 
Then,  fourthly,  it  had  been  suggested  that  the  Doctor  and  I 
should  call  at  a  photogi-apher's  and  get  our  likenesses  taken,  for 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  were  anxious  to  carry  our  cartes 
away  with  them  to  their  far  distant  homes.  We  do  not  know 
whether  we  were  caricatured  or  not;  for  the  Springfield  partner 
of  the  Sun  had  time  to  take  only  one  impression  of  each  of  us ; 
and  we  again  had  no  time  to  wait  to  see  what  we  were 
like.  I  would,  therefore,  exhort  all  whom  these  lines  may 
reach  in  the  far  west,  that  if  we  look  hideous,  the  hurried  and 
uncorrected  photographs  should  not  be  believed. 

A  captain  of  the  army  took  the  chair  at  my  lecture ;  and  I 
had  before  me  the  beauty  and  the  dite  of  Springfield.  I  had 
also  Dr.  Morison  on  my  left  hand  on  the  platform ;  and  a  better 
specimen  of  a  Scotchman,  by  way  of  diagram,  the  audience 
could  not  have  had.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  I  descanted  on 
the  history  of  my  native  land,  its  scenery,  its  Doric  dialect,, 
its  religious  denominations,  its  union  with  England,  and  the 
authors,  discoverers,  and  men  of  science,  who  had  made  it- 
famous.  John  Knox,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Di-.  Chalmers,  Sir  James 
Simpson,  Sir  William  Thomson,  and  Dr.  Livingstone,  were  the 
heroes,  with  a  notice  of  each  of  whom  I  brought  my  discourse 
to  a  close. 
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An  unexpected,  and  to  me  unprecedented,  demonstration 
took  place  when  I  had  resumed  my  seat.  Bouquets  of  flowers 
were  flung  to  me  from  all  parts  of  the  hall.  Some  lighted  on 
my  knees,  and  others  lay  around  me  on  the  platform.  And  as 
the  flowery  shower  descends,  I  once  more  subside  into  sUence, 
and  bid  Springfield  good-bye,  I  fear  for  ever,  and  my  readers 
(D.V.)  for  another  quarter  of  a  year. 


THE  NATURE  OF  CHRIST'S  WORK. 

AN  ESSAY  FOR  YOUNG  MEN.— CONCLUSION. 

Having  in  two  previous  papers  given  a  rough  outline  or 
exposition  of  what  we  have  termed  the  legal  and  moral 
theories  of  our  Saviour's  redemptive  work,  and  briefly  indi- 
cated that,  in  our  opinion,  both  are,  at  least  in  their  main 
features  and  general  principles,  in  accoixlance  with  the  teaching 
/>f  Scripture,  we  come  now,  in  this  our  concluding  paper,  to 
.show  that  these  theories  are  not  only  not  necessarily  opposed 
to  each  other,  but  that  they  are  complemental  of  each  other, 
find  are  both  necessary  to  a  true  and  beneficial  apprehension 
x)f  the  scheme  of  salvation.  Let  us  in  a  sentence  or  two 
rehearse  the  principles  of  both  theories. 

By  the  legal  doctrine  or  theory  of  the  nature  of  Christ's 
work,  we  arc  taught  that  our  blessed  Saviour  laid  down  his 
life,  and  became  a  true  sacrifice  for  sin,  as  a  substitute  in  the 
sinner's  room  and  stead,  thus  making  an  atonement  or  propitia- 
tion to  offended  justice,  and  afibrding  to  the  moral  governor 
a  righteous,  and  therefore  a  wise,  safe,  and  salutary  ground  or 
reason  on  account  of  which  he  could  meet  the  sinner  and 
^*xtend  to  him  the  blessing  of  forgiveness  for  all  his  past  sins; 
while  the  perfect  and  spotless  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed 
to,  or  placed  to  the  account  of,  the  unrighteous  man  who 
believes  in  Jesus,  becomes  a  righteous  and  safe  ground  whereby 
God  may  receive  the  believer  into  his  friendship  and  favour, 
and  make  him  an  heir  of  his  kingdom  and  glory ;  it  being  a 
/corollary  or  natuml  consequent  of  this  doctiine  that  the 
influence  of  this  forgiveness  and  legal  adoption  upon  the 
l^eliever  will  infallibly  be  that  he  will  receive  the  spirit  of 
adoption,  and  become  consecrated  to  the  service  and  glor>' 
of  God. 

By  the  moral  theory  or  doctrine  we  are  taught  that  Jesus 
Christ,  by  his  life  and  death  as  Immanuel,  God  with  us," 
revealed  to  mankind  God's  hatred  of  sin,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  inextinguishable  love  of  the  sinner;  revealing  God's  hatred 
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of  sin  by  means  of  his  own  voluntary  submission  to  the 
righteous  judgments  of  God,  and  by  his  own  holy  and  blame- 
less life;  and  revealing  Gods  love  and  mercy  to  the  sinner, 
by  means  of  his  own  life  of  love  and  mercy,  by  his  direct 
teachings,  and  by  becoming  through  his  own  resurrection  from 
the  dead  and  ascension  to  heaven  the  first  fruits  and  pledge 
of  the  ultimate  redemption  of  all  who  believe  in  him  and  walk 
in  his  footsteps.  But  far  from  his  crucifixion  and  death  being 
the  ground  or  reason  of  man's  exemption  from  these  and  other 
penalties  of  sin,  tliey  were  intended  to  be  a  representation  or 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  sinners  were  required  to 
endure  their  own  penalties,  and  bear  the  condemnation  of  their 
own  sins.  And  far  from  Christ's  righteousness  being  put  in 
the  room  of  man's  own  righteousness,  as  a  vicarious  ground  of 
his  acceptance  with  God,  it  was  set  forth  as  a  representation 
of  what  was  required  of  the  sinner  as  an  essential  condition  of 
his  acceptance  with  God,  and  of  his  hope  of  eternal  life;  it 
being,  however,  explained  that  this  righteousness  in  its  main 
elements  is  not  the  product  of  man's  own  efforts,  but  is  the 
result  of  the  operation  of  God's  Spirit  received  into  the  sinner's 
heart  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Now,  the  question  that  presents  itself  for  solution  in  regard 
to  these  two  representations  of  the  Saviour's  work  is.  How  can 
the  apparent  antagonism  between  them  be  harmonized?  That 
there  is  an  apparent  antagonism  between  them  is  evident.  The 
one  theoiy  teaches  deliverance  through  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
as  our  substitute,  the  other  through  our  own  voluntary  sub- 
mission to  the  punishment  due  to  our  sins.  The  one  teaches 
that  men  receive  eternal  life  through  the  imputed  righteous- 
ness of  Christ ;  the  other  through  the  life  of  Christ  imparted 
to,  and  wrought  into  the  heart  and  life  of,  men.  There  is  an 
apparent  antagonism  here  ;  and  were  we  to  regard  each  view 
in  its  bare  and  literal  sense,  without  explanation  or  attempt  at 
reconciliation,  we  could  find  many  passages  in  the  Word  of  God 
to  support  each  of  these  theories.  In  support  of  the  latter  view 
the  following  might  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  many  othera : 
"  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.  The  son  shall  not  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the 
iniquity  of  the  son :  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall 
be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon 
him."  (Ezek.  xviii,  20.)  "Every  man  shall  bear  his  own 
burden."  (Gal.  vi,  5.)  "For  the  time  is  come  that  judgment 
must  begin  at  the  house  of  God ;  and  if  it  first  begin  at  us, 
what  shall  the  end  be  of  them  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  God  i 
For  if  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly 
and  the  sinner  appear  ? "    '  Ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for 
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my  name  8  sake,  but  he  that  enduretli  to  the  end  shall  be 
saved.  .  .  .  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master,  nor  the 
servant  above  his  lord.  And  he  that  taketh  not  his  cross  and 
followeth  after  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.  He  that  findeth  his 
life  shall  lose  it :  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall 
find  it.^'  (Mat t.  x,  22,  24,  38,  39.)  The  whole  of  this  class  of 
passages  go  to  show  that  both  personal  submission  to  the 
judgments  of  God,  fellowship  with  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
and  personal  consecration  to  Christ's  service,  are  essential  to 
human  salvation. 

In  support  of  the  other  view,  the  following  may  be  taken : 
"Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being 
made  a  curse  for  us."  (Gal.  iii,  13.)  **  God  was  in  Chrijst 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  tres- 
passes unto  them."  (2  Cor.  v,  19.)  "To  him  that  worketh 
not,  but  believeth  on  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his 
faith  is  counted  for  righteousness."  (Rom.  iv,  5.)  All  this 
class  of  passages  go  to  show  that  men  are  delivered  from 
the  curse  of  the  law  through  the  sufferings  or  sin-bearing  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  are  justified  through  faith,  and  not  by  works. 
What,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  the  seeming  antagonism, 
which  appears  not  only  to  exist  between  the  rival  theories  of 
Atonement,  but  also  between  certain  passages  of  the  Word  of 
God  ?  (By  the  way,  should  not  this  latter  fact  teach  theo- 
logians that,  instead  of  flying  at  each  others'  throats,  and 
denouncing  each  other  as  heresiarcbs  and  deniers  of  the  faith, 
they  should  enlarge  their  views,  and  in  a  spirit  of  humble 
discipleship  seek  to  know  the  truth  of  God  in  all  its 
bearings  ? ) 

Before  proceeding  to  our  task  of  trying,  in  probably  a  crude 
and  unskilled  fashion,  to  harmonize  both  views  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  work,  it  seems  necessary  that  we  should  point  out 
what  seems  to  be  a  fatal  flaw  in  the  moral  theory,  taken  as  a 
full  and  complete  representation  of  the  scheme  of  salvation 
apart  from  the  legal  or  vicarious  theory.  The  moral  theory, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  its  intense  recoil  from  the  theory  of  sub- 
stitution, represents  Christ  as  enabling  men  to  bear  the 
punishment  of  their  sins,  and  not  as  delivering  them  from 
that  punishment.  But  if  this  doctrine  were  true  in  the  strict 
and  absolute  sense,  then,  we  hold  it  would  be  a  mockery  to 
speak  of  men  as  being  forgiven  by  God,  or  as  justified  by  his 
grace.  What  is  there  to  forgive  if  the  sinner  has  fully  expiated 
his  sins  by  his  self-sacrifice,  and  has  borne  their  penalty  to  its 
dregs  ?  It  matters  not  that  the  advocates  of  this  theory  affirm 
that  no  man  could  offer  up  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God,  or 
bear  the  punishment  of  his  sins,  except  through  the  example 
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and  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  This  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  what  has  been  fully  expiated  and  punished  cannot  be 
forgiven.  The  advocates  of  the  legal  doctrine  of  atonement 
are  charged  with  teaching  that  Christ  may  bear  the  penalty  of 
the  world's  sins,  and  yet  those  who  do  not  believe  are  made  to 
suffer  for  their  sins  as  if  they  had  never  been  atoned  for.  Tl)is 
charge  we  endeavoured  to  meet  in  a  former  paper;  but  here,  in 
this  theory  of  every  man  bearing  the  punishment  of  his  own 
sin,  we  have  a  far  more  inconsistent  and  unjust  doctrine 
implied — ^viz.,  that  a  man  may  bear  the  full  penalty  of  his  own 
sins,  and  yet  require  to  sue  for  forgiveness,  or  be  finally  lost 
after  all. 

This  one  doctrine  of  Forgiveness  through  the  mercy  or  unde- 
served favour  of  God  not  only  stamps  with  condemnation  the 
theory  that  man  must  bear  the  full  penalty  of  his  own  sins, 
but  it  also  opens  the  door  for  the  introduction  of  a  legal  or 
compensatory  doctrine  of  Atonement  of  some  sort.  Forgiveness 
implies  the  removal  of  God's  wrath  from  sinful  man  which 
might  righteously  have  been  visited  upon  him ;  and  as  this 
wrath  of  God  upon  sin  is  not  only  righteous  but  beneficial  to 
the  entire  moral  universe,  it  seems  most  reasonable  and  proper 
that  something  having  a  similar  effect  and  influence  to  that 
which  the  punishment  of  sinners  would  undoubtedly  exert, 
should  be  introduced  to  take  its  place,  and  so  preserve  the 
dignity  and  righteousness  of  God's  moral  administration. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  attempting  to  reconcile  the  two 
theories  of  Atonement,  we  must  take  a  somewhat  modified  view 
of  the  moral  theory,  and  divest  it  of  that  rigid  and  unbending 
aspect  which  some,  at  least,  of  the  advocates  of  that  theory 
attach  to  it.  And  in  doing  so  we  feel  that  we  are  not  taking  any 
unwarrantable  liberties,  but  returning  to  the  sweet  loving  sim- 
plicity of  Scripture,  which  throughout  its  entire  pages  breathes 
the  spirit  of  the  following  verses,  "If  thou.  Lord,  shouldest 
mark  iniquities,  O  Lord,  who  shall  stand  ?  But  there  is  for- 
giveness with  thee  that  thou  mayest  be  feared."  (Psalm  cxxx. 
3,  4.)  "  Thou  hast  forgiven  the  iniquity  of  thy  people,  thou 
hast  covered  all  their  sin.  Thou  hast  taken  away  all  thy 
wrath :  thou  hast  turned  thyself  from  the  fierceness  of  thine 
anger."  (Psalm  Ixxxv,  2,  3.)  '*  He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  after 
our  sins,  nor  rewarded  us  according  to  our  iniquities.*'  (Psalm 
ciii,  10.) 

But  to  our  view  it  is  equally  evident  that  some  modification 
must  bo  made  upon  the  views  which  some  persons  attach  to 
the  legal  theory.  While  it  is  time  that  Christ  has  taken  away 
our  sins  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  it  is  not  true  that  believers 
are  entirely  exempted  from  judgment,  or  entirely  freed  from  the 
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displeasure  of  the  Righteous  One.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
doctrine  of  Substitution  or  Imputtition  is  carried  to  an  extreme 
by  some  Christians,  in  reference  to  this  matter.  In  their  com- 
plete recoil  from  what  they  deem  the  self-righteous  doctrine 
of  salvation  by  works  or  personal  righteousness,  they  run  to 
the  opposite  extreme  of  understanding  and  explaining  such 
Scripture  terms  as  **  being  crucified  with  Christ,"  "  crucifying 
the  old  man  with  his  affections  and  lusts,"  "  dead  with  Christ,'* 
"  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,"  and  others  in  an  almost  exclu- 
sively legal  or  vicarious  sense,  as  if  to  Christ  belonged  all  the 
sufferings,  and  to  the  believer  only  the  blessings  or  beneficial 
results.  No  wonder  that  with  such  exceedingly  comfortable 
views  of  their  relationship  to  God  and  his  moral  law  the  yoke 
of  some  Christians  should  be  exceedingly  light,  and  their 
growth  in  personal  holiness  so  fitful,  uncertain,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. It  almost  appears  as  if  their  own  pereonal  hohness 
were  rather  to  bo  repressed  and  held  in  the  back  ground, 
lest  it  should  in  any  way  detract  from  the  merit  of  the 
Saviour*s  work. 

Surely  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  show  that  su6h  an  idea  of 
the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whether  held  explicitly 
or  only  implicitly,  is  a  most  imperfect  and  unworthy  represen- 
tation of  the  true  Scripture  doctrine.  The  whole  Word  of  God, 
in  its  histories,  its  doctrines,  and  its  commandments,  has  for  its 
grand  and  supreme  end  or  purpose,  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
sanctification  and  moral  reformation  of  fallen  humanity,  and 
that,  too,  in  every  age  of  the  world's  history  through  self- 
sacrifice  and  self-abnegation.  The  life,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  Christ  were  devised,  decreed,  and  carried  out  expressly  for 
this  end ;  and,  so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  they  would  prove 
utterly  futile  were  this  end  not  realized.  And  hence,  as 
formerly  stated,  we  regard  the  true  moral  theory  or  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  as  being  by  far  the  more  vitally  important 
of  the  two. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  modifications  of  the  two 
theories  regarding  the  nature  of  Christ's  work,  we  now  proceed 
to  say  that  the  reconciliation  or  harmonization  of  these  theories 
is  to  be  found  in  viewing  the  Saviour's  work  as  essentially 
a  representative  worh  That  is,  Christ  did  not  come  to  exempt 
man  from  any  obligation  either  in  the  shape  of  suffering  or 
doing,  which  it  was  in  his  power,  and  which  was  becoming 
in  him,  to  suffer  or  to  do.  Sinful  man  could  not  make  a  perfect 
atonement  to  offended  justice  for  his  past,  present,  or  future 
sins,  so  as  to  justify  God  in  blotting  them  out  of  the  book  of 
his  remembrance,  and  casting  them  for  ever  behind  his  back. 
The  perfect  and  spotless  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God  was 
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alone  sufficient  to  do  this.  But  it  was  sufficient ;  and  on  the 
sole  ground  of  that  sacrifice  God  is  now  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  men.  For  the 
urposes  of  expiation  and  atonement  no  sufiering  of  man  for 
is  own  sins,  whether  that  suffering  come  directly  from  the 
hand  of  God,  or  is  the  result  of  man's  self-conviction,  self- 
condemnation,  or  self-sacrifice,  will  ever  be  of  the  slightest 
avail.  It  would  be  the  very  essence  of  Pharisaism  and  self- 
righteousness  in  any  man  to  imagine  that  he  could  merit  for- 
giveness by  means  of  these  sufferings.  But  with  this  exception, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  intended  for 
our  imitation  rather  than  for  our  avoidance.  We  are  to  be 
"  partakers  of  his  sufferings  and  of  his  death,"  or  we  cannot  be 
made  in  the  "  likeness  of  his  resurrection."  We  must  bear  the 
lighteous  and  fatherly  judgments  of  God,  in  order  that  our  sin 
may  be  condenmed  in  our  flesh,  as  well  as  in  Christ  s,  and  that 
thereby  we  may  be  purged  from  all  our  unrighteousness.  We 
must  bring  our  evil  deeds  to  the  light  of  God's  eye  that  they 
may  be  reproved;  to  the  light  of  the  eye  of  our  own  consciences; 
and,  above  all,  to  the  light  of  the  cross  of  Calvary,  so  that  we  may 
feel  self-convicted  and  self-condemned,  and  so  constrained  to 
confess  our  sins  to  God  with  humble  and  contrite  hearts.  Such 
bearing  of  our  sins  as  is  here  indicated,  while  not  required  for  our 
legal  justification  before  God — that  is,  as  a  meritorious  gi'ound 
of  that  justification — it  is  becoming  and  dutiful,  and  therefore 
obligatory  upon  us  to  endure.  It  forms  part  of  the  process  of 
our  sanctification,  and  is  the  natural  precursor  of  active  deeds 
of  service  and  love. 

And  as  it  is  in  reference  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  so  is  it 
also  in  reference  to  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  The  right- 
eousness of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  is  termed  by  orthodox 
theologians,  "The  evangelical  righteousness  of  God,"  and  is 
referred  to  by  Paul  in  the  first  chapters  of  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  is  the  sole  meritorious  ground  of  the  sinner's  accep- 
tance with  God,  and  is  the  only  "  heaven-meriting  righteous- 
ness. "  It  were  the  essence  of  self-righteousness  in  any  man  to 
dream  of  being  justified  through  his  own  personal  righteousness, 
even  though  that  were  received  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  for  it 
would  not  be  the  man's  own  unless  his  own  will  and  action 
were  combined  with  the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
hence  it  would  be  partly  human  and  imperfect  at  the  best;  but 
with  this  exception  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  set  before  us 
for  our  imitation,  as  well  as  our  justification.  We  must  become 
partakers  of  his  righteousness  in  our  own  heart  and  lives,  or  we 
can  never  be  partakers  of  his  heavenly  glory.  "Without 
holiness" — ^personal  as  well  as  imputed  holiness — "no  man 
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shall  see  the  Lord  " ;  and  that  holiness  is  not  merely  the  moral 
or  natural  result  of  our  contemplation  of  the  moral  meaning 
involved  in  a  legal  atonement  or  propitiation  for  sin,  but  is  the 
result  of  faith  in  a  perfect  man — a  God-man,  in  whom  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelleth  bodily ;  who  is  at  once  a  true 
representative  of  what  God  is  in  relation  to  man,  and  a  perfect 
representative  of  what  man  should  be  in  relation  to  God ;  and 
who,  moreover,  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  enters  into  the 
believing  soul,  to  work  in  it  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure. 

And  here  we  come  with  deference  to  indicate  wherein  we 
think  that  considerable  looseness  and  even  deficiency  of  com- 
prehension is  entertained  regarding  the  complete  idea  of  the 
object  of  saving  faith.    It  is,  we  humbly  conceive,  too  much 
the  habit  of  some  theologians  to  set  forth  as  the  object  of  savin? 
faith  the  substitutionary  work  of  Christ,  which  when  believed 
brings  justification  to  the  sinner  and  gives  him  the  hope  of 
eternal  life;  and  the  enjoyment  of  these  blessings  naturally 
and  with  moral  certainty,  in  their  opinion,  produces  in  him 
all  the  fruits  of  righteousness.    We  are  convinced  that  this  is 
a  faulty,  because  one-sided,  view  of  the  object  of  saving  faith. 
Christ's  work  must  not  thus  be  divided.    "  He  is  made  unto 
us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemp- 
tion ;  and  our  faith  must  embrace  him  in  all  these  relation- 
ships, or  we  cannot  be  saved  in  the  true  and  Christian  sense  of 
that  word.    He  came  to  redeem  us  **  from  our  vain  conversa- 
tion," from  the  "power"  as  well  as  from  the  "penalty"  of 
sin ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  think  that  we  can  enjoy  the  one 
blessing  and  yet  neglect,  or  ignore,  or  leave  to  mere  implication 
or  passive  result,  the  other.     The  Scriptures  inform  us  that 
"  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,"  and  that  if 
any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  bis." 
And  to  our  view  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  this  means, 
that  unless  we  believe  in  Christ  as  our  Saviour  from  sin,  and 
receive  by  faith  his  sanctifying  and  purifying  Spirit,  we  are 
as  much  unsaved  as  if  we  did  not  believe  in  Him  as  oar 
propitiation  at  all.    We  are  still  "  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and 
bond  of  iniquity."   We  are  aware  it  is  taught  that  we  must  be 
justified  by  faith  in  the  propitiation  before  we  can  be  sanctified, 
and  indeed  in  order  that  we  may  be  sanctified.    This  we  do 
not  deny,  but  rejoice  to  believe  in  as  a  most  precious  and 
comforting  doctrine  to  the  sin-burdened,  convicted,  and  con- 
demned soul.    But  what  we  desire  to  state  is,  that  we  do 
believe  that  this  justification  cannot  be  really  enjoyed,  or 
sealed  upon  our  consciousness,  until  we  accept  Jesus  as  "all 
our  salvation  and  all  our  desire,"  as  our  "all  and  in  all." 
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Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  are  not  contradicting 
ourselves;  and  while  admitting  the  doctrine  that  the  sinner 
must  be  justified  before  he  can  be  sanctified,  yet  in  effect 
denying  that  this  can  be  the  case.  We  do  not  say  we  can  love 
or  serve  Christ  before  we  are  justified ;  but  we  do  say  that  we 
must  believe  in  Christ  as  our  example,  and  our  life,  as  well  as 
our  substitute,  or  we  cannot  even  be  justified  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  If  this  be  denied,  and  if  it  be  contended  that  our 
justification  is  made  complete  solely  and  exclusively  through  our 
faith  in  the  propitiation,  in  its  strictly  legal  or  forensic  sense, 
then  we  must  confess  that  it  seems  to  us  a  very  poor  and 
worthless  thing  to  be  justified,  and  yet  to  be  without  the 
"  Spirit  of  Christ,"  and  to  be  "  none  of  his." 

This,  some  will  say,  is  an  impossible  supposition,  for  no  man 
who  really  believes  in  the  propitiation  can  remain  without  the 
Spirit  of  Christ:  for  the  Spirit  is  given  to  all  who  believe. 
But,  we  would  ask,  can  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  as  our  life  and  our 
sanctification,  be  received  into  our  Spirit  unless  we  believe  in 
Ciirist  as  such  ?  Is  it  not  a  &rst  principle  in  our  theology,  that 
the  agency  of  the  sinner  must  be  concurrent  with  that  of  the 
Saviour,  both  in  the  matter  of  justification  and  of  sanctification; 
and,  if  posvsible,  more  so  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former  ? 
In  short,  we  conceive  that  the  object  of  saving  faith  must,  to  be 
effective  in  the  least  degree,  include  the  representative  character 
of  the  Saviour's  work,  must  include  the  exemplary  as  well  as 
the  substitutionary  aspect  of  that  work,  and  embrace  Christ  as 
the  author  of  our  sanctification  as  well  as  of  our  justification. 
In  other  words,  saving  faith  is  that  faith  which  accepts  Christ 
as  he  is,  and  as  he  was  designed  by  the  Father  to  be,  the 
Saviour  of  the  soul  of  man,  in  the  full  and  complete  sense 
the  Lord  and  Ruler  of  the  heart,  who  "  works  in  us  to  will  and 
to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.'*  We  know  it  is  a  common  expres- 
sion that  the  work  of  Christ  "  for  us  "  is  all  that  is  needed  for 
our  justification  in  this  life,  and  that  the  work  of  Christ  "  in 
us  '*  is  needed  to  make  us  meet  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
for  our  final  justification  at  the  day  of  judgment.  We  do  not 
sec  that  anything  that  is  true  in  this  doctrine  interferes  in  any 
way  with  the  views  we  have  been  expressing.  It  refers  to  the 
moral  character  or  holiness  of  life,  which  have  been  added  to 
the  sinner's  faith  in  Jesus:  and  that  faith,  we  have  seen, 
embraces  Christ  as  the  author  and  source  of  that  "holiness, 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,"  and  which  holiness 
could  never  be  acquired  were  the  sinner's  faith  not  to  receive 
Jesus  as  its  author  and  source.  But  while  the  doctrine  just 
referred  to  may  contain  an  element  of  precious  truth  in  a 
popular  sense,  we  do  not  think  it  brings  out  the  exact  truth  in 
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this  matter.  We  believe  that  the  essence  of  that  holiness 
which  is  needed  for  the  final  justification  or  mcetness  for 
heaven,  is  equally  needed  for  the  first  justification  and  for 

f)resent  acceptance  with  God.  A  tiiily  justified  man  in  this 
ife  is  one  who  has  already  become  a  member  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  nothing  that  wilfully  defileth  can  enter  therein, 
any  more  than  in  the  kingdom  above.  "  If  any  man  have  not 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."  Sanctification  is  as 
much  an  element  in  human  salvation  as  justification  is ;  and,  if 
so,  we  cannot  see  how  any  sinner  can  be  said  to  be  saved  even 
in  this  life,  unless  he  accepts  Jesus  .is  his  Saviour  from  sin  as 
well  as  from  the  penalty  of  sin.  Indeed  it  is  inconceivable  for 
any  real  honest  man  to  feel  justified  in  his  own  soul,  and  as  in 
the  sight  of  God,  who  yet  harbours  wickedness  in  his  heart, 
and  refuses  to  submit  to  the  reign  of  Christ  within  him.  And 
"  if  our  hearts  condemn  us,  God  is  gieater  than  our  heart,  and 
knoweth  all  things.** 

Now,  in  all  this  we  believe  that  we  are  not  onh'  keeping 
within  the  bounds  of  Scripture  teaching,  but  also  within  the 
bounds  of  sound  orthodox  theology,  as  held  in  substance  by 
our  orthodox  teachers.  It  may  differ  a  little  from  some  mere 
modes  of  representation.  Some  say,  for  example,  that  faith 
in  Christ  as  our  substitute,  or  ground  of  our  legal  justification, 
brings  with  it,  of  moral  necessity,  gratitude  and  love  in  our 
hearts  towards  Christ  and  his  moral  law ;  that  if  a  man  does 
not  show  his  faith  by  his  works,  it  is  because  his  faith  is  not 
real,  but  spurious ;  and  that  therefore  true  faith  in  the  pro- 
pitiation secures  the  sanctification  of  the  believer  as  completely 
as  any  other  or  additional  faith  can  do.  Here  it  is  imphed 
that  the  essence  of  sanctification  is  received  by  faith,  and  this 
is  exactly  what  we  have  been  contending  for.  But  we  humUy 
submit  it  does  not  follow  of  moral  necessity  that  if  a  man 
receive  the  favour  of  a  legal,  as  distinguished  from  a  moral, 
justification  through  faith  in  Christ,  he  must  thereby  be  animated 
with  love  and  gratitude  to  his  Redeemer.  As  a  general  nile, 
this  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  human  nature ; 
and  we  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  detract  from  the  in- 
fluence of  love  upon  the  human  heart.  But  we  have  known 
of  persons  who  have  been  the  recipients  of  great  favours  from 
their  fellow-men,  whose  lives,  indeed,  have  been  saved  through 
the  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  devoted  friends;  but  who  have 
repaid  these  favours  and  eflforts  by  the  basest  ingratitude,  and 
that,  too,  while  they  were  perfectly  conscious  that  they  were 
indebted  to  these  friends  for  the  benefits  they  enjoy^ed.  No; 
God'tj  salvation  must  not  be  liable  to  failure  in  such  a  way  as 
this.    Sinful  man  requires  a  moral  as  well,  as  a  legal  justifica- 
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tion ;  and  the  one  without  the  other  is  of  very  small  account. 
Sinful  man,  when  believing  in  Christ  must  realize  his  need  of 
holiness,  as  well  as  of  safety  from  punishment.  And  he  must 
be  as  fully  prepared  to  take  Christ  as  his  sanctification,  as  he 
is  to  depend  upon  Christ*s  finished  work  for  his  deliverance 
from  wrath,  or  he  can  neither  be  justified  in  his  own  heart, 
nor  in  the  mind  and  will  of  God. 

Other  theologians  may  say,  that  no  man  who  really  under- 
stands the  propitiation  in  its  true  character  and  relation 
to  God's  moral  government,  can  fail  to  see  that  it  requires  the 
believer  to  forsake  his  sins  and  yield  himself  to  God,  and 
henceforth  "to  walk  in  newness  of  life.'*  In  other  words, 
that  the  propitiation  of  Christ  from  its  very  nature,  revealing 
as  it  does  at  once  the  love  and  justice  of  God,  his  compassionate 
mercy  for  poor  fallen  sinners,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  regard 
for  the  upholding  of  his  moral  law  in  its  strictest  integrity, 
must  impress  the  moral  nature  of  man  in  such  a  way  that  he 
could  not  dream  of  accepting  safety  through  Christ,  and  yet 
refuse  to  yield  up  the  obedience  of  his  heart  to  him  who  pur- 
chased that  safety  with  his  ow  a  blood. 

In  this  view  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  amount  of 
truth.  No  reasonable  man  can  understand  the  true  nature  of 
the  propitiation,  without  reading  in  it  God's  demand  for  per- 
sonal holiness  in  all  for  whom  that  propitiation  was  made. 
The  atonement  of  Christ  is  the  grandest  revelation  of  God's 
moral  character  that  has  ever  been,  or  that  probably  ever  will 
be,  vouchsafed  to  mankind.  And  if  faith  in  that  atonement 
does  not  work  out  in  man  a  reformation  of  his  character, 
nothmg  else  will.  This  is  gloriously  true,  and  we  accept  it  as 
containing  the  philosophy  of  God's  plan  of  salvation.  But  this 
full-orbed  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  atonement  must 
embrace  the  very  element  for  which  we  have  been  contending, 
viz.,  the  representative  as  distinguished  from  the  merely  siib- 
stitutionary  aspect  of  Christ's  work.  And,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  it  is  possible  for  some  theologians  to  confine  them- 
selves almost  exclusively  to  the  latter,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
former.  Jesus  Christ  is  a  true  propitiation  for  man,  not  simply 
because,  being  an  infinite  and  perfect  being,  he  bore  in  himself 
the  consequences  or  penalties  of  our  sin,  that  we  might  be 
delivered  from  these.  This  is  a  most  imperfect,  although  a 
common,  representation  of  that  propitiation ;  for  it  lacks  the 
most  vital  and  important  element  of  the  true  propitiation.  It 
Was  because  Christ,  as  a  divine  man,  and  as  a  perfectly  sinless 
member  of  the  human  family,  acknowledged  the  justice  of  God 
by  enduring  his  wrath  for  his  brethren's  sins,  and  yielded  up 
his  whole  soul  and  life  to  the  service  and  glory  of  God,  as  an 
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expression  of  what  is  due  to  God  by  humanity,  that  God  was 
-well  pleased,  and  said,  "Deliver  from  going  down  to  the  pit; 
I  have  found  a  ransom."  And,  consequently,  faith  in  this 
propitiation  cannot  be  true  and  real,  unless  it  recognizes  that 
it  was  as  our  representative  that  Christ  lived  and  died ;  and 
that  we  must  be  partakers  of  his  death  and  life,  not  vicariously 
merely,  but  really  in  very  fact  also,  before  we  can  be  partakers 
of  his  salvation  and  glory. 

We  know  that  this  view  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  work  is 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  imitate 
Christ  in  that  element  of  his  work  which  made  atonement  or 
expiation  for  sin.  Christ,  it  is  said,  died  to  save  us  from  death. 
"  He  redeemed  us  from  the  curse,  by  being  made  a  curse  for 
us.'*   Are  we  then  to  bear  the  curse  after  him  also  ? 

In  reply  to  this,  we  would  remark,  that  it  is  quite  true  that 
we  cannot  imitate  Christ  as  regards  the  end  of  bis  work. 
That  is,  wo  cannot  atone  for  our  past  sins  by  any  amount  of 
sufferings  which  we  may  endure.  Neither  can  we  obtain 
justification  unto  life  by  any  amount  of  good  works  we  may 
perfonn.  But  as  regards  the  character  or  nature  of  Christ's 
sufferings  we  may,  and  indeed  are  called  upon,  to  follow  his 
example.  We  must  "take  up  our  cross  and  follow  him,'* 
through  good  and  through  bad  report,  not  in  order  that  we 
may  expiate  our  sins,  but  because  it  is  our  duty  as  believing 
and  justified  sinners  to  submit  ourselves,  after  the  manner  of 
our  Lord,  to  the  righteous  judgments  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
that  we  may  be  purged  from  all  our  dross,  and  made  like 
unto  him  who  came  to  renew  us  into  the  likeness  of  his  own 
image.  It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  Christ's  righteousness 
is  an  essential  element  in  his  work  of  propitiation  ;  and  also, 
that  we  are  to  follow  him  in  putting  on  that  righteousness,  not 
merely  by  its  imputation,  but  really,  and  by  becoming  righteous 
like  him.  We  cannot  see,  therefore,  that  there  is  any  more 
inconsistency  in  our  following  the  example  of  Christ  in  his 
sufferings,  than  doing  so  in  his  righteousness.  Indeed,  his 
righteousness  or  obedience  is  manifested  in  his  sufferings  as 
much  as  in  the  otlier  acts  of  his  life.  "  He  was  obedient  unto 
death." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a  good  deal  of  vague  superstitious 
thought  may  linger  in  our  minds  regarding  the  nature  of  our 
Saviour's  expiatory  sufferings.  These  have  been  exhibited  to 
us  so  frequently  after  a  dramatic,  arbitrary,  and  supernatural 
fashion,  that  we  are  perhaps  apt  to  form  erroneous  and 
misleading  notions  of  their  true  nature.  We  cannot  allow 
ourselves  to  believe  to  the  full  extent  in  those  views  which 
regard  Christ  as  suffering  directly  from  overt — or  rather  covert 
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— ^acts  of  wrath  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  God.  As  if  God 
drew  some  actual  sword  of  justice  and  pierced  his  soul  unto 
death.  We  do  not  deny  that  such  language  as  this  is  used 
occasionally  in  the  Scriptures  to  illustrate  the  Saviour's 
sufferings.  But  it  is  only  employed  by  way  of  illustration  y 
and  it  would  be  wrong  in  us  to  form  our  essential  views  of 
Christ's  sufferings  from  such  passages.  It  might  be  as 
reasonable  to  say  that  the  curse  which  Christ  bore  was 
inflicted  directly  by  the  hands  of  men,  because  we  are  told  in 
Gal.  iii,  13,  that  "Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of 
the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us,  as  it  is  written.  Cursed  is 
every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree  " — the  truth  being  that  it 
was  not  so  much  in  the  kind  of  sufferings  he  endured,  as  in 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  submission  to  the  will  of  the 
Righteous  Father  in  which  he  endured  them,  that  the  true 
propitiation  and  aton^ent  consisted.  It  was  this  that  waa 
well  pleasing  to  God ;  and  on  the  ground  of  this  submission 
and  obedience  to  the  holy,  just,  and  good  law  of  God,  God 
was  well  pleased.  He  smelled  a  sweet-smelling  savour.  All 
righteousness  was  fulfilled,  and  God's  law  was  magnified  and 
made  honourable  in  the  sight  of  all  the  universe.  But  far 
from  this  being  a  reason  why  we  should  be  exempted  from 
submitting  to  «J1  the  chastisements  and  righteous  judgments 
which  God,  in  his  wisdom,  may  see  fit  to  visit  us  with  for  our 
good,  it  is  rather  a  reason  or  motive  why  we  should  follow  his 
example,  that,  being  baptized  with  the  likeness  of  his  sufferings 
and  death,  we  may  also  be  raised  into  the  likeness  of  his 
resurrection  and  glory. 

To  sum  up,  in  a  sentence,  our  views  regarding  the  nature 
of  Christ's  work,  we  would  say  that  our  blessed  Redeemer, 
being  at  once  the  true  God  and  the  only  true  man,  made  an 
atonement  or  propitiation  well  pleasing  to  God  for  the  sins  of 
all  mankind,  by  his  life  of  perfect  submission  and  obedience  to 
the  holy,  just,  and  good  law  of  God,  at  once  as  man's  substitute 
and  as  man's  representative,  affording  to  the  sinner  a  sure  and 
perfect  ground  of  assurance,  peace,  and  sense  of  forgiveness, 
through  faith  alone,  and  not  by  works ;  but,  inasmuch  as  that 
faith  which  can  be  properly  called  "  saving  faith  "  must  embrace 
the  representative  or  exemplary  character  of  the  Saviour's  life 
and  work,  as  well  as  his  personal  presence  and  power  as  a  living 
Saviour  in  the  soul,  it  brings  sanctification  simultaneously  with 
and  on  the  same  principle  as  justification.  In  enunciating  these 
views  we  make  no  pretensions  to  originality,  or  to  scholarly 
or  logical  exactitude.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  conscious  that 
there  are  many  defects  both  in  the  matter  and  in  the  method 
of  our  essay.    But  we  have,  nevertheless,  a  pretty  firm  convic- 
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tion  that  in  the  main  our  views  are  in  harmony  with  sound 
reason  and  Scripture,  and  that,  moreover,  they  tend  in  a 
direction  which  has  been  somewhat  overlooked  by  many 
Christians.  We  trust,  moreover,  that  the  subject  of  the  nature 
of  Christ's  work  will  ere  long  receive  more  elaborate  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  one  or  other  of  our  denominational  masters 
in  theology,  so  that  our  young  men  may  be  guided  still  more 
deeply  into  the  knowledge  of  the  "  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus," 
and  learn  somewhat  more  distinctly  the  meaning — legal,  moral, 
and  spiritual — of  that  great  work,  which  we  delight  so  much 
to  proclaim  as  having  been  wrought  out  and  intended  for 
every  soul^f  man." 

Had  space  permitted  we  might  have  quoted  largely  from 
Scripture  in  support  of  our  view  that  true  saving  faith  joins 
the  believer  to  the  heart  and  character  and  life  of  Christ,  in 
direct  spiritual  recognition,  and  participation — ^as  distinguished 
from  a  mere  apprehension  of  legal  propitiation  made  in  man  s 
room  and  stead — for  it  is  the  former  idea  which  we  regard  as 
so  vital  and  essential:  but  we  must  content  ourselves  by 
stating  that  in  the  Scriptures  men  are  far  more  frequently 
called  upon  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  than 
in  his  work.  And,  further,  that  in  those  passjiges  where 
Christ  is  represented  as  the  true  vine,  and  believers  the 
branches;  and  where  we  are  told  that,  "except  we  eat  the 
flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  man,"  we  "  have  no 
life  "  in  us ;  and  where  we  are  told  that,  "  if  a  man  have  not 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his ; "  it  is  manifest  that 
something  far  more  spiritual  and  vitalizing  is  meant,  than 
merely  that  believers  recognize  that  Christ  has  made  a  legal 
atonement  for  sin,  and  turned  away  the.  penalties  of  God's 
broken  law,  however  precious  and  indispensable  this  latter 
blessing  may  bo. 

Not  only  do  these  and  other  passages  indicate  that 
sanctification  is  of  faith  in  the  representative  nature  of  Christ's 
work  and  life,  but  they  also  reveal  that  most  precious  doctrine 
that  sanctification  does  not  consist  chiefly  in  our  efibrts  to 
imitate  the  character  and  life  of  Christ,  but  that  by  simple 
faith  in  the  living  Saviour,  we  receive  a  new  spirit  into  our 
spirits  which  goes  beyond  the  efforts — ^though  doubtless  with 
the  concurrence  — of  our  own  weak  spirits,  and  works  in  them, 
"  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."  So  that  we 
may  each  say  with  the  apostle,  am  crucified  with  Christ: 
nevertheless  I  live ;  yet,  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."  (Gal. 
ii,  20.)  And  in  this  doctrine,  we  conceive,  lie  the  hopes  of  the 
church  and  of  the  world.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  church 
is  not  yet  fully  alive  to  the  idea  that  its  membei-s  must  in 
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very  deed  and  truth  be  crucified,  and  emptied  of  self,  and  that 
not  merely  by  a  deputy  or  substitute ;  and  that  they  must 
also  be  filled  with  the  very  spirit  and  fulness  of  Jesus  Christ, 
before  they  can  be  truly  and  completely  justified,  or  be  power- 
ful in  turning  sinners  from  the  evil  of  their  waj's.  The 
church's  theology  is  too  much  a  thing  of  the  head,  and  too 
little  a  thing  of  the  heart,  to  be  pleasing  to  God.  Christ  is 
yet  straitened  in  us.  We  have  not  yet  admitted  him  into  our 
spirit,  in  all  his  mighty  power,  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
When  we  thus  admit  him,  and  when  it  is  indeed  no  longer  we 
who  live,  but  Christ  who  liveth  in  us,  then  the  Pentecostal 
days  will  rctuni,  and  the  world  will  see  the  salvation  of  our 


[We  hoT>e  tLat  our  esteemed  contributor  who  lias  supplied  us  with  these 
three  lucid  and  elegantly  expressed  articles  on  the  Atonement  of  Christ  will 
not  suppose  that  we  have  taken  any  unfair  advantage  of  him  by  appending 
a  foot  note  to  this  his  closing  paper.  The  fact  is,  that  it  so  happens  that  a 
lengthened  review  of  Dale  on  the  Atonement,  from  our  own  pen,  appears  in 
another  part  of  this  Number;  and  our  readers  may  naturally  expect  us  to  say 
something  concerning  ourcontributor  s  views,  lest  the  one  papershould  appear 
to  contradict  the  other.  We  need  hardly  say  that  we  sympathize  deeply  with 
him  in  his  desire  that  the  Gospel  should  be  so  stated  that  they  who  accept 
Christ  should  be  sanctified  as  well  as  justified.  Yet  we  cannot  go  the 
length,  w^ith  him,  of  asserting  that  justification  iu eludes  sanctification.  Such 
an  expression  as  that  in  Eom.  iii,  24,  "  being  justified  freely  by  his  grace/' 
seems  to  refer  principally  and  prominently  to  the  sinner's  being  made  free 
and  declared  free  in  law  by  a  gracious  God  through  faith  in  the  atonement. 
That  doctrine  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  Protestantism.  Yet  such  has  been  the 
ix'isdom  of  our  God  in  the  scheme  of  salvation,  that  even  when  a  sinner  is 
declared  just,  sanctification  is  there  already  in  embryo;  for  no  man  who  has 
tiiily  been  awakened  to  feel  himself  to  be  a  sinner,  and  has  gladly  accepted 
the  i)ardon  of  his  sins  through  Jesus,  can  be  in  an  uusanctified  state.  The 
Holy  Spirit  slides  or  glides  into  the  heart  whenever  the  door  is  opened  by 
faith,  and  begins  his  work  of  sanctification  in  the  soul.  The  inward  work 
progresses  afterwards,  as  the  sixth  chapter  of  Bomans  describea  We 
remember  hearing  the  late  Dr.  Anderson  of  this  city  remark,  at  the  close 
of  a  powerful  sermon  on  the  simple  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  tlnit  it  was 
wonderful  to  see  how  men  were  immediately  led  to  holy  lives  whenever 
they  received  the  gift  of  eternal  life.  We  could  not  always  see  the  pliilo- 
fiophy  of  it,  he  added,  but  the  real  explanation  of  the  matter  was  just 
this,  that  God  himself  gained  access  to  the  soul  when  the  Gospel  was 
believed,  and  began  to  do  his  own  ])urifying  work.  We  are  not  sure  that 
Ave  fully  understand  our  esteemed  correspondent  in  his  reference  to  the 
fiiiiferings  of  Christ,  near  the  close  of  his  article;  but  we  certainly  cannot 
subscribe  to  the  statement  that  the  patience  or  snbmissivcness  of  the  Lamb 
of  God  was  the  main  element  of  the  propitiation.  The  awful  cry  of  the 
crosH,  we  believe,  was  evoked  by  a  sense  of  desertion  and  abandonment, 
the  mysterious  depth  of  which  we  cannot  fathom.  As  **A.  W.''  seems 
to  be  piously  desirous  to  see  to  it  that  provision  is  always  made  for  the 
sanctification  of  every  professed  convert,  we  will  mention  to  him  a  view  of 
the  Gospel  which  we  have  often  found  to  be  valuable  in  that  direction — 
namely,  the  representation  of  Christ's  blood  as  a  ransom  which  has  not 
only  80  paid  the  price  that  the  captive  may  go  free,  but  has  made  the  cap- 


God. 
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tive  the  law/id  property  of  the  Redeemer y  so  that  he"  should  live  no  more  to 
himself,  but  to  him  that  died  for  him,  and  rose  again."  Now,  suppose  that 
such  a  statement  as  the  following  be  made  to  a  deeply  awakened  sinner, 
**The  holy  and  loving  Jesus  died  for  all  thy  sins,  and  paid  a  complete 
ransom  for  thy  soul,  so  that  it  is  thy  duty,  as  well  as  thy  privilege,  to  trust 
him  and  reckon  thyself  his,"  what  happens  when  that  trust  is  exercised? 
First  of  all,  an  act  of  free  justification  is  immediately  passed,  as  the  admir- 
ably expressed  answer  in  the  Shorter  Catechism  has  it;  and  at  the  same 
hour  that  process  of  sanctificjition  is  commenced  which  runs  on  progres- 
sively until  the  perfect  clay.  Such  we  conceive  to  be  something  like  the 
conclusion  on  this  important  point  to  which  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture 
leads  us.— Ed.  B.  R] 
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"  Buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not." — Proverbs  xxiii,  23. 
The  duty  enjoined  by  our  text  is  universal,  always  and  every- 
wliere  incumbent  on  all  men.  Every  man  ought  to  buy  the 
trutli,  no  man  to  sell  it.  The  truth  cannot  become  ours  till 
purchased  by  sweat  of  brain,  or  suffering  of  heart,  or  sacrifice  of 
passion,  sin,  or  self;  and  only  on  the  same  terms  can.it  be  a 
permanent  possession.  Certain  old  teachera  loved  to  describe 
truth  as  a  coy  maiden  man  must  woo  assiduously  to  win.  The 
Christian  teacher  can  say,  the  figure  signifj-ing  much  more 
than  the  former  fact,  that  man  is  a  merchant,  who  must  always 
sell  mucli  of  what  he  possesses,  often  all  he  has,  to  buy  the 
truth.  To  refuse  for  its  sake  to  part  with  our  doubt  is  to  be 
an  intellectual  insolvent,  excluded  by  voluntary  incapacity  from 
the  mart  where  "  gems  of  purest  ray  serene  "  can  be  bought 
"without  money  and  without  price.'*  To  be  too  clever  a  man 
of  business  to  aJlow  conscience  to  be  lord  of  the  conduct,  and 
God  the  Lord  of  the  conscience,  is  to  be  without  the  wisdom 
whicli  is  "  better  than  rubies,"  the  sovereign  principle  which 
can  alone  keep  in  the  paths  where  honourable  commerce  leads 
to  honourable  wealth,  and  keep  out  of  the  bubble  speculations, 
which  may  bring  riches  and  luxury,  but  can  only  impoverish 
the  spirit  and  deteriorate  the  mandiood.  To  be  without  the 
truth  is  to  derationalize  the  reason,  to  be  bankrupt  in  heart 
and  hope.  To  buy  it  is  to  win,  to  sell  it  is  to  lose,  peace 
of  mind.  What  you  part  with  in  purchasing  it  you  are  better 
without ;  what  you  gain  in  gaining  it  is  "  the  wisdom  of  God," 
the  light  that  makes  glad,  and  the  love  that  makes  holy  our 
poor  and  burdened  lives. 

*  A  discourse  delivered  in  the  E.U.  Church,  St.  Paul  Street,  Abei-deec, 
on  Sunday  morning,  September  19,  being  the  third  Anniversary  of  tlie 
Induction  of  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  to  the  Pastorate.  A  few  sentences 
of  the  above  discourse  were  embodied  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  City 
Hall,  Glasgow,  September  29. 
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Aiid  "  the  truth  "  once  obtained  is  to  be  retained — neither 
sold  nor  betrayed.  Abraham  sold  it  when  he  tempted  his  wife 
to  lie,  placed  greater  confidence  in  a  cunning  falsehood  than  in 
the  truth,  whose  strength  is  its  divine  simplicity.  Peter  sold 
ifc  twice — once  in  the  court  of  the  high  priest,  when,  cowed  by 
the  sneer  of  a  silly  maiden,  conquered  by  the  contempt  of 
violent  and  blustering  men,  "  he  denied  with  an  oath  "  that  he 
knew  the  Christ ;  and  again  at  Antioch,  when,  terrified  into 
cowardice  and  inconsistency  by  some  ignorant  fanatics,  more 
zealous  for  the  law  than  the  Gospel,  he  deserted  Paul  and 
Christianity  for  James  and  Judaism.  Judas  sold  the  truth, 
when  for  misemble  thirty  pieces  of  silver  he  betrayed  the  Christ. 
So  did  Erasmus,  when,  in  an  age  of  fierce  conflicts,  he  trimmed 
and  temporized ;  Cranmer,  when  he  recanted  the  faith  in  which 
he  had  lived ;  Strafford,  when  he  forsook  a  noble  and  national  for 
a  mean  and  selfish  cause.  The  truth  has  been  often  sold — is  sold 
every  day.  The  man  who  tells  a  lie  to  gain  a  penny  or  a  pound, 
or  who  stamps  himself  with  a  faith  he  does  not  hold  that  he 
may  win  currency  in  a  society  called  respectable,  or  who,  in  any 
way,  sacrifices  the  right  to  the  expedient,  the  true  to  the  profit- 
able, the  good  to  the  mean  and  bad,  is  a  man  wlio  sells  the 
truth.  Yet  he  sells' not  so  much  the  truth  as  himself.  The 
Christ  who  was  denied  went  to  Calvary  and  the  cross  no  worse 
for  the  denial,  the  sweetness  and  calm  of  his  soul  unembittered 
and  undisturbed ;  his  great  love  waxing  the  greater  that  it  did 
not  turn  away  from  the  friend  who  had  proved  false  in  the 
hour  of  need ;  but  the  Peter  who  denied  him  fled  from  the  eyes 
that  had  looked  him  into  penitence,  weeping  bitter  yet  blessed 
tears,  full  of  a  regret  that  ceased  to  chide  only  when  the  Master 
returned  from  the  grave,  and  created  by  his  victorious  love 
peace  in  the  soul  of  his  disciple.  The  betrayer,  too,  was  the 
self-betrayed.  His  kiss  left  no  stain  on  the  cheek  of  Jesus,  but 
bumed  on  his  own  lips  like  a  living  fire.  The  crucified  died 
in  holy  calm,  held  in  the  hands  of  the  Father,  filling  the  rent 
and  clamorous  air  about  his  cross  with  prayers  that  were  as 
soothing  and  softening  music  out  of  paradise ;  but  the  traitor 
died  remorseful,  horror-haimted,  anxious  to  do  for  his  own 
being  what  the  men  who  hired  him  tried  to  do  for  the  Son  of 
God.  Erasmus  trimmed  himself  into  the  dislike  of  all  parties, 
the  confidence  of  none.  Cranmer  gained  by  his  recantation 
nothing  but  the  right  hand  he  had  to  make  a  burnt  offering  to 
his  conscience.  Strafford,  by  his  apostasy,  won  only  desertion 
to  death  by  the  king  he  had  sinned  to  serve.  The  gain  that 
comes  from  the  sale  of  the  ti'uth  is  ill-gain  as  well  as  ill-gotten. 
If  a  man  attempts  to  offer  it  in  sacrifice  to  any  deified  interest^ 
he  himself  is  certain  to.  be  the  victim.    You  need  tlie  truth  to 
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become  men,  but  the  truth  does  not  need  you  to  become  true. 
Without  you  it  remains  eternal,  the  glorious  shadow  of  God; 
but  without  it  you  cannot  realize  manhood,  be  the  image  of 
himself  God  meant  you  to  become.  The  truth  has,  indeed,  led 
forth  a  noble  army,  the  soldiers  of  righteousness,  who  in  every 
land  and  age  have  fought  its  battles  and  achieved  its  victories. 
But  the  glory  they  have  won  for  it  tliey  won  by  it.  It  gave 
the  strength,  the  inspirations,  and  the  aims  which  qualified 
them  for  their  splendid  work.  They  received  that  they  might 
give,  lived  divinely  because  full  of  the  divine.  Sell  not  the 
truth,  then,  for  by  it  God  abides  in  man,  ennobles  him  with 
the  virtues,  adorns  him  with  the  graces,  that  make  common 
day  beautiful,  and  common  life  sublime. 

But  the  duty  enforced  by  our  text  binds  communities  as 
well  as  individuals.  Society,  the  nation,  and  the  church, 
ought  to  "  buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not."  Peoples,  like  per- 
sons, are  eveiywhere  and  always  bound  to  do  the  right  and 
speak  the  true,  to  be  honourable  and  generous.  And  here,  as 
elsewhere,  righteous  action  may  involve  the  sacrifice  of  loved 
interests  and  cherished  aims ;  but  a  sacrifice  can  never  cancel 
an  obligation.  The  Hebrew  people  had  a  truth  it  dared  not 
sell,  however  strongly  tempted.  It  was  the  prophet  for  all 
time,  and  for  all  men,  of  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  God; 
and  it  could  do  its  sublime  work  only  by  living  alone,  un- 
absorbcd  by  neighbouring  nations — unassimilated  to  sister 
peoples.  Ithadto  livesurrounded,oftenconquered,by  the  wisdom 
the  great  age  and  great  achievements  of  Egypt,  by  the  martial 
might  of  Assyria,  by  the  wealth  and  wanton  luxury  of 
Phoenicia;  but  had  any  or  all  of  these  finally  prevailed, the 
loss  had  been  incalculable.  The  people  were  the  vehicle  of  a 
noble  truth,  and  the  truth  was  greater  than  its  vehicle.  No 
sacrifice  was  too  large  to  presei've  it  from  premature  extinc- 
tion and  for  the  victorious  strength  of  the  future.  The 
primitive  church,  too,  had  to  buy  its  truth.  The  men  and 
women  who,  in  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy,  Asia  and  Africa^ 
formed  themselves  into  churches,  felt  the  fascination  of  familiar 
pastimes,  of  the  gay,  beautiful,  and  indulgent  worship  their 
fathers  had  loved  and  practised — the  might  of  ancient  habits, 
of  hardly  slumbering  evil  associations ;  but  against  these  they 
had  to  do  valiant  battle,  that  the  truth  they  had  welcomed 
might  live  and  triumph.  The  churches  of  the  Reformation 
had  to  buy  their  truth  by  sufierings  and  sacrifices  manifold. 
The  splendid  struggle  in  the  cities  and  swamps  of  Holland, 
which  achieved  the  independence  of  the  Dutch  Republic  and 
the  freedom  of  the  Dutch  churches,  was  a  noble  and  successful 
struggle  not  to  sell  truth  which  had  .been  already  bought 
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The  history  of  every  church  or  nation  that  has  done  battle 
for  truth,  freedom,  and  righteousness,  is  a  history  of  our  prin- 
ciple in  action.  Man  has  been  made  to  know  the  truth, 
and  to  live  by  it;  and  he  is  never  so  conscious  of  his  manhood,, 
of  its  divine  ideal,  purpose,  and  mission,  as  when  he  does  his 
feeble  best  to  live  for  the  truth  and  what  it  promises  to  him- 
self and  his  kind. 

Now,  brethren,  the  principle  which  I  have  been  thus  trying 
to  explain  and  illustrate,  I  wish  to  apply  to  ourselves.  The 
application  is  meant  in  no  ostentatious  or  exaggerative  spirit. 
It  does  not  become  us  to  use  large  words.  We  are  but  a 
feeble  people,  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah.  We  are 
imperfect  enough  as  men  and  as  a  church,  have  our  own  sins 
to  confess,  our  own  errors  to  renounce,  our  own  failings  to 
rebuke.  We  have  much  to  learn,  and,  perhaps,  little  to  teach 
yet  whatever  wo  have,  there  are  truths  we  have  bought,  and 
that  we  dare  not  sell.  What  these  truths  are,  and  what  our 
duties  to  them,  has  struck  me  as  no  inappropriate  theme  for 
an  anniversary  discourse. 

Let  us  then,  at  the  outset,  attempt  distinctly  to  understand 
our  historical  position  and  relations.    They  will  help  to  define 
our  proper  significance  and  work.    In  Scotland,  dissent  has 
been  ecclesiastical  rather  than  theological.     Our  religious^ 
struggles  have  turned  mainly  on  the  polity  of  the  church,  its 
constitution,  government,  rights ;  hardly  ever  on  the  doctrines- 
it  has  professed  and  taught.    Knox  struck  the  key-note  of  our 
controversies  when  he  met  the  haughty  question  of  Mary„ 
"  What  are  you  within  the  commonwealth  ?  "  with  the  proud 
answer,  "A  subject  bom  within  the  same," — therefore,  ona 
gifted  with  rights  the  queen  dare  not  invade — rights  which 
imply  that  the  queen  owes  duties  to  every,  even  the  meanest,, 
subject  of  her  realm.    The  same  note  was  sounded  by  Andrew 
Melville  at  Falkland,  when  he  seized  King  James  by  the 
sleeve,  "  bore  him  down,  and  uttered  his  commission  as  from 
the  mighty  God."    "  There  are  two  kings  and  two  kingdoms  in 
Scotland.    There  is  Christ  Jesus  the  King,  and  his  kingdom 
the  Kirk,  whose  subject  James  the  Sixth  is,  and  of  whose 
kingdom  no  king,  or  head,  or  lord,  but  a  member " — a  very 
"sillie  vassal"  indeed.*    The  splendid  work  done  by  Alex- 
ander Henderson  and  his  noble  associates  was  work  inspired 
by  the  same  ideas,  directed  to  the  same  ends.    The  principle 
expressed  in  the  motto  that  gleamed  on  the  blue  banner  of 
the  covenant,  upheld  by  the  men  who  fought  at  Drumclog  and 
Both  well  Bridge,  and  died  so  heroically  on  the  moors  of  the 
West,  or  in  the  Grassmarket  of  Edinburgh,  was  ecclesiastical.. 
♦  James  Melville's  Diary y  p.  370. 
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For  ecclesiastical  freedom  and  right  the  Erskines  contended, 
and  in  vindication  of  the  same  the  Secession  and  Relief 
Churches  were  formed.  The  Free  Church  is  built  on  a  poUtical 
principle,  had  and  has  no  testimony  to  bear  which  tmnscends 
the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical  theory  and  action.  In  Protestant 
Scotland  there  has  always  been  in  tenser  passion,  more  glowing 
enthusiasm  for  polity,  than  for  doctrine.  In  no  other  land  has 
there  been  the  same  strange  coexistence  of  theological  uni- 
formity with  ecclesiastical  difference  and  dissent,  sects  and 
churches  multiplying  while  adhering  to  the  same  creed  and 
teaching  the  same  doctrines.  Discussion  and  experiment  have 
with  us  done  for  polity  almost  everything  they  could  do;  but 
for  doctrine  little  to  what  they  might  have  accomplished. 

Now,  a  uniformity  in  theology  so  general  and  severe  as  we 
have  had,  and  even  yet  have,  is  good  neither  for  the  theology,  nor 
the  church,  nor  the  nation.  Our  ecclesiastical  nonconformity 
has  been  to  us  a  signal  good.  We  owe  to  it  our  political  pro- 
gress and  freedom,  the  tolerant  attitude,  the  quickened  life  of 
our  churches,  the  keen  interest  in  politics,  the  almost  scientific 
grasp  of  their  problems  which  distinguishes  our  people.  And 
theological  nonconformity  had  done  as  much  for  our  religious  as 
ecclesiastical  has  done  for  our  political  life  and  thought.  Our 
nonconformity  has  tended  to  identify  theology  with  religion,  to 
make  it  inflexible  and  stationary,  the  enemy  of  reverent,  pro- 
gressive, and  scientific  thought  in  other  spheres.  Denial  of  its 
distinctive  doctrines  became  equal  to  the  denial  of  the  most 
sacred  and  living  realities  of  faith.  The  religious  thought  of 
the  nation  stood  frozen,  as  it  were,  in  cold  and  rigid  forms, 
while  its  secular  thought,  fluent  and  sun-lit,  rippled  and  ran, 
seeking  new  channels,  and  bearing  new  wealth  from  age  to  age. 
Here  and  there,  indeed,  the  frozen  forms  seemed  to  liquefy— to 
grow  warm  in  the  sunshine  of  intense  evangelical  enthusiasm. 
The  Marrow  Men,  the  Seceder  Fathers,  the  Congregational 
Missionaries,  made  certain  universal  and  conditional  principles 
articulate  in  our  religious  thought.  But  the  recognized  and 
acknowledged  national  theology  did  not  cease,  and  has  not 
ceased,  to  be  represented  by  a  "  Confession  "  that  embodies  the 
severest  Calvinism.  It  teaches  that  ''God  has  foreordained 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass,"  has  "elected  some  men  to  ever- 
lasting life,"  predestinated  other  men  to  everlasting  death,  and 
has  made  the  number  in  each  case  "  so  certain  and  definite " 
that  increase  and  decrease  are  alike  impossible.  Man  is  bom 
with  his  destiny  fixed  from  eternity.  Those  for  whom  Christ 
died  must  be  saved,  those  for  whom  he  did  not  dio  must  be 
lost.  The  redeemed  are  effectually  called  by  the  Spirit;  the 
rest  of  mankind,  denied  his  effectual  operations,  are  left  to 
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perish  in  their  sins.  The  decree  of  Ood  is  absolute  and  uncon- 
ditional ;  and  though  an  attempt  is  made  to  save  the  free-will 
of  man  and  the  action  of  secondary  causes,  the  attempt  is  but 
verbal,  and  as  such,  while  signifying  little  in  the  speculative 
construction  of  the  system,  can  be  made  at  will  to  signify  more 
or  less  in  its  practical  working. 

Now,  brethren,  I  am  aware,  as  you  are  aware,  that  a  scien- 
tific theology  may  be  one  thing,  a  popular  and  practical 
theology  another.  The  theology  taught  in  our  pulpits  has 
often  been  better  and  fi-eer  than  the  theology  taught  in  the 
national  creed,  and  never  was  the  former  more  decisively  and 
honourably  distinct  from  the  latter  than  it  is  to-day.  But  if 
we  are  to  judge  the  theology  of  our  churches,  it  must  be  by 
their  authoritative  symbol,  not  by  the  exposition  of  the  more 
or  less  individual  and  deviating  pulpit.  And  so  judged,  we 
are  warranted,  as  we  have  seen,  to  name  it  a  severe  and 
severely  consistent  Calvinism.  Now,  few  systems  have  been 
so  successful  in  presenting  God  in  a  character  offensive  to 
sensitive  and  reflective  minds.  In  an  age  of  stem  action,  a 
stoical  faith  may  give  stem  strength ;  but  in  an  age  of  critical 
and  speculative  thought,  a  stoical  deity,  fixing  the  final  destiny 
of  every  creature  by  an  eternal  and  absolute  decree,  may  be 
a  victorious  enemy  to  faith.  Men  think,  and  think  rightly, 
that  God  should  possess  only  godlike  attributes.  They  can 
respect  none  but  an  honest  and  generous  man ;  can  worship 
none  but  a  just  and  gracious  God.  If  God's  noblest  work  be 
an  honourable  man,  man's  noblest  thought  is  an  honourable 
God.  And  many  in  our  own,  as  in  other  ages,  have  come  to 
think  that  Calvinism  makes  the  character  of  God  undivine,  to 
feel  that  they  must  either  change  their  theology  or  apostatize 
from  religion,  deny  the  faith  of  Calvin  or  be  sceptical  of 
God.  Were  Calvinism  so  interwoven  with  Christianity  as  to 
he  inseparable  from  it,  then,  alas  for  our  faith  !  the  theology 
would,  in  many  minds,  tend  to  annihilate  the  religion.  Geneva 
helped  to  create  the  criticism  of  Bayle,  who,  first  its  nursling, 
then  its  convert',  became  finally,  as  was  natural  in  one  who 
had  tried  but  failed  to  find  a  religious  escape  firom  its  per- 
plexities, a  critical  spirit,  without  any  definite  faith,  sceptical 
of  all  religious  trath  ;*  and  reaction  from  it  gave  force  and 

*  The  seventeenth  century  has  no  more  instmctive  mental  history  than 
Bayle'si  The  fs^tber  of  the  modem  critical  spirit,  he  remains  also  its  most 
perfect  embodiment  His  admimtion  for  the  hiBtori6il  and  political 
achievements  of  Calvinism  was  great,  as  also  for  the  moral  heroism  of 
Calvin  and  his  most  distinctive  s<mis  ;  but  in  spite  of  valiant  and  repeated 
sfforts  to  believe,  in  spite  of  the  influences  of  birth  (his  father  was  a 
Hnffnenot  pastor),  and  of  education,  he  found  belief  impossible.  He  tried 
^  find  peace  in  the  Church  of  Borne ;  failed ;  returned  to  the  faith  of  bis 
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direction  to  tendencies  that  incarnated  in  the  last  centuiy 
in  thinkers  like  Rousseau,  sent  men  sick  of  artificial  thoughts 
and  systems  to  praise  the  state  and  religion  of  nature.*  The 
theology  of  Calvin  contributed  to  the  subtle  scepticism  of 
Hume,  supplying  him  with  inconsistencies  to  dissect^  'with 
subjects  and  seasoning  for  his  ironical  humour;'!'  to  the  cynical 

father,  but  unable  to  continue  there,  he  ended  by  becoming  an  inveteniie 
sceptic.  In  many  respects  the  best  civil  apologist  the  French  Calvinista 
haa  in  their  darkest  and  most  distressful  hour,  his  later  life  was  spent  in 
conflict  with  Jurieu,  its  greatest  scholar,  and  after  his  death  an  oration  bj 
Saurin,  its  greatest  preacher,  summed  up  his  demerits  and  diasenrioes  to 
the  faith. 

*  Kousseau  is,  in  some  respects,  anything  but  a  religious  phenomenon;  in 
other  respects  he  is  a  very  pre-eminent  one.  Bayle's  recoil  from  Calvinism 
is  critical  and  speculative,  and  Bousseau's  emotional  or  sentimentaL  The 
Geneva,  too,  from  which  the  men  recoiled  was  different.  Bayle's  was  still 
speculative,  positive,  and  constructive ;  Bonsseau's  had  become,  in  things 
religious,  the  Geneva  which  d'Alembert  sketched  and  praised  in  the  £nci/' 
clopedie,  the  picture  being  none  the  less  true  tliat  the  painted  protested  and 
disowned  it.  But,  with  all  its  changes,  it  remained  in  its  real  character 
the  Geneva  of  Calvin,  modified  by  the  influences  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy. 
The  doctrine  of  natural  depravity  never  met  with  so  sharp  and  decisive  a 
contradiction  as  in  Bousseau's  theory  as  to  the  innocence  and  excellence  of 
a  state  of  nature,  and  the  Catechismus  Ecclesiae  Oenev€7isis  could  hardly  meet 
a  finer  antithesis  than  the  Profession  Foi  du  Vicaire  Savoyard.  Yet 
much  that  was  distinctively  Genevan  continued  to  live  in  Bousseau,  and, 
as  his  latest  and  best  biographer  shows,  explains  certain  of  the  eccentricities 
in  conduct  and  opinion  that  made  him  at  once  so  violent  a  contrast  and  so 
great  an  enigma  to  his  Parisian  contemporaries.  But  even  Mr.  Morley  s 
extraordinary  critical  faculty  has  missed  some  of  the  influences  and 
qualities  most  distinctively  Genevan.  It  was  the  search  after  evidences  of 
election — familiar  enough  to  every  student  of  evangelical  Calvinism— 
which,  appearing  under  a  curious  form,  and  in  strange  circumstances, 
tempted  him  to  try  what  he  terms  "  expediens  hs  plus  risibles,'*  that  be 
might  obtain  a  "sign  of  salvation,"  or  a  "sign  of  condenmation." — ConUt- 
sionsj  (Euvres,  vol.  VI,  p.  186,  ed.  1817. 

t  Sec,  for  example,  his  Natural  History  of  Rdigio^i,  sect.  XIII,— 
"Impious  conceptions  of  the  divine  nature  in  most  popular  religions  of 
both  kinds,"  i.e.,  both  traditional  or  mythological,  ana  systematical  or 
scholastic.  He  says,  "  Luciau  observes  that  a  young  man  who  reads  the 
history  of  the  gods  in  Homer  or  Hesiod,  and  finds  their  factions,  ware,  in- 
justice, incest,  adultery,  and  other  immoralities,  so  highly  celebrated,  is 
much  surprised  afterwards,  when  he  comes  into  the  world,  to  observe  that 
punishments  are  by  law  inflicted  on  the  same  actions  which  he  had  been 
taught  to  ascribe  to  superior  beings.  The  contradiction  is  still,  perhaps, 
stronger  between  the  representations  given  us  by  some  later  religions  ana 
our  natural  ideas  of  generosity,  lemty,  impartiality,  and  justice ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  multiplied  terrors  of  these  religions,  the  barbarous 
conceptions  of  the  divinity  are  multiplied  upon  us."  And  he  at  once 
illustrates  and  emphasizes  his  meaning  in  a  note,  in  which,  though  by  a 
quotation  from  the  Chevalier  Bamsay,  "the  barbarous  partial  decree  of 
predestination  and  reprobation  "  is  very  freely,  not  to  say  fiercely,  handled. 
With  this  should  be  compared  the  celebrated  chapter  iu  the  late  J.  & 
Mill's  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Fhilotophy,  on  **the 
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scepticism  of  Gibbon^  whose  Calvinist  tutor  led  him  from 
Rome  but  not  to  Christ ;  *  and  to  the  atheism  of  Shelley,  as, 
were  we  without  other  and  sadder  evidence,  may  be  seen  from 
the  awful  lines  in  "  Queen  Mab,"  where  he  sketches  the  only 
God  his  childhood  had  known.  The  merciless  theology  of 
Edwards  made  Channing,  and  with  him  much  of  New 
England,  Unitarian  ;f  the  severe  and  relentless  logic  with 
which  the  immortal  Jonathan  built  up  his  theories  of  Neces- 
sity and  the  Will,  confirmed  Kames  and  his  circle  in  their 
Deism,  and  has  supplied  a  groundwork  and  a  text-book  to  the 
socialism  so  rampant  in  the  America  and  even  in  the  England 
of  to-day.  J  The  Calvinism  of  Newton  and  the  English  Evan- 
Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned  as  applied  by  Mr.  Hansel  to  the  limits  of 
reJigious  thought,"  where  he  declares  that  the  propositions,  ''that  we  cannot 
understand  God,  that  his  ways  are  not  onr  ways,  that  we  cannot  scratinize 
or  judge  his  counsels,"  "  have  often  before  been  tendered  as  reasons  why 
we  may  assert  any  absurdities  and  any  moral  monstrosities  concerning 
God,  and  miscall  them  goodness  and  wisdom  "  (p.  89).  Other  allusions  in 
the  chapter,  especially  his  passionate  declai-ation  of  readiness  to  go  to  hell 
rather  than  worship  a  God  not  good  (p.  103),  show  what  representation  of 
God  he  had  in  his  mind.  He  says,  indeed,  that  ''predestination  in  its 
coarsest  form  " — the  belief  that  all  our  actions  are  divinely  preordained — 
is,  iu  his  view,  "  inconsistent  with  ascribing  any  moral  attribute  whatever 
to  the  Deity"  (p.  619). 

♦  Autobiography,  Miscellaneotu  Works,  vol.  I.,  p.  82,  ed.  1814.  The 
Autobiography  tells,  in  the  cold  and  sarcastic  manner,  so  significant  to 
those  who  understand  it,  the  story  of  his  second  great  religious  change. 
How  he  judged  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  Koman  Catholicism  and  Cal- 
vinism respectively,  a  sentence  from  his  Decline  and  Fall  will  show : 
"  Hitherto  the  weight  of  supernatural  belief  inclines  against  the  Protes- 
tants, and  many  a  sober  Christian  would  rather  admit  that  a  wafer  is  God, 
than  that  God  is  a  cruel  and  capricious  tyrant "  (ch.  liv). 

t  Channing's  Unitarianism  was  the  result  of  moral  and  spiritual  rather 
than  intellectual  causes.  His  system,  like  his  character,  was  one  of 
peculiar  moral  beauty.  Calvinism  repelled  him  by  the  immoral  character 
of  itB  God  and  its  doctrines.  As  to  its  influence  on  him  in  boyhood,  see 
his  "  Memoir,"  vol.  I,  pp.  28-34.  He  says  (p.  356)  to  a  correspondent : 
"  Your  ears  are  familiarized  to  sentiments  which  I  cannot  hear  without 
flhttddering,  and  which  appear  to  me  more  dishonourable  to  the  Universal 
Father  than  any  error  born  in  the  darkness  of  Popery."  And,  again, 
(p.  367),  "  I  know  Calvinism  is  embraced  by  many  excellent  people  ;  but 
I  know  that  on  some  minds  it  has  the  most  mournful  effects,  that  it  spreads 
over  them  an  impenetrable  gloom,  that  it  generates  a  spirit  of  bondage 
and  fear,  that  it  chills  the  best  affections,  that  it  represses  virtuous  effort, 
that  it  sometimes  shakes  the  throne  of  reason.  On  susceptible  minds  the 
influence  of  the  system  is  always  to  be  dreaded.  If  it  be  oelieved,  I  think 
there  is  ground  for  a  despondence  bordering  on  insanity.''  But  the  best 
revelation  of  the  ground  and  reason  of  his  recoil  and  dissent  from  it  is  his 
celebrated  essay,  '°The  Moral  Argument  against  Calvinism.'' 

t  Lord  Karnes'  essay  on  The  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural 
Rdigion  was  a  book  that  made  a  considerable  noise  in  ecclesiastical 
circles  in  its  day,  though  little  heard  of  now.  The  author  was  an  elder  of 
the  Kirk,  but  tne  book  was  by  the  orthodox  declared  infidel,  inimical  to 
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S^licaJs  coniribuied  to  the  later  and  sadder  depression  of 
owper,  which  made  him  live  in  despondency,  and  die  in 
unutterable  despair";  *  drove  the  sensitive  soul  of  Charlotte 

both  morality  and  religion,  its  theory  of  necessity  being  peculiarly  offensive. 
The  controversy  had  just  got  well  under  weigh  when  the  Treat ue  on  tke 
Will  arrived  in  Edinbuign.  The  coincidence  was  awkward  for  the  Evan- 
gelicals. Here  was  a  treatise  by  their  most  eminent  thinker,  a  man  of 
unimpeachable  orthodoxy,  advocating  a  theory  of  necessity  akin  to  the  one 
condemned  in  Kames',  and  building  it  into  a  basis  and  bulwark  for  the 
old  Uieology.  Of  course,  the  joy  of  Kames  and  his  friends  was  great, 
Jonathan  was  duly  informed  of  the  trouble  hia  treatise  had  caused,  and  he 
did  his  best  in  a  letter  now  affixed  to  his  treatise,  though  his  best  was  not 
too  successful,  to  show  that  his  was  a  most  religious  and  evangelical 
necessity,  but  that  Kames'  was  irreligious  and  his  book  "  corrupt."  Had 
he  lived  to  our  day  he  had  found  abundant  work  of  the  same  kind  to  da 
Bobert  Owen's  celebrated  formula,  "  Man  is  the  Creature  of  Circumstances,* 
was  but  a  peculiar  and  hardly  exaggerated  translation  of  Edwards'  famous 
axiom,  "  'iSie  Will  always  is  as  the  Strongest  Motive  is,"  and  J.  S.  Mill's 
"  Doctrine  of  the  Causation  of  our  Volitions  by  Motives,  and  of  Motives  by 
the  Desirable  Objects  offered  to  us,"  (Logic  II,  429),  was  essentially  the 
doctrine  of  the  treatise.  But  such  harmonies  are  old  things.  Thomas 
Hobbes,  discussing  with  Bishop  Bramhall  ''The  Question  concerning 
Liberty,  Necessity,  and  Chance,"  is  peculiarlv  pleased  that  he,  for  his  part, 
can  stand  alongside  of  Calvin.  Inoeed,  had  opportunity  offered,  it  mifi[ht 
have  been  diowu  that  Calvinism  has  along  two  distinct  lines  exercised  a 
pernicious  influence  on  English  religious  thought,  has  made  religion  offen- 
sive to  sensitive  and  spiritual  minds,  of  whom  the  oldest  En^ish  deist, 
Lord  Herbert,  of  Cheroury,  may  stand  as  a  type,  and  has  furnished,  as 
may  be  seen  from  what  lias  just  been  said,  both  material  and  formal 
principles,  I  will  not  say  to  anti-  but  to  un-Christian  thought 

*  It  would,  of  course,  be  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  to  make  Newton 
and  his  theology  responsible  for  miseries  that  were  in  great  measure  the 
results  of  physical  disease ;  but  it  is  no  more  than  just  to  say  that  they 
made  religion,  instead  of  alleviating,  aggravate  the  disease,  aud  determined 
the  peculmr  character  of  Cowper  s  misery.  Instead  of  being  filled  with  the 
aunuy  sense  of  the  all-sufficient  and  universal  love  of  the  Divine  Father, 
he  was  made  to  believe  in  a  particular  and  unconditional  grace,  and  sent  to 
find  in  his  own  morbid  spirit  the  evidence  of  his  election  to  everlasting 
life.  Simplv  because  his  spirit  was  morbid,  evidences  of  his  election  were 
precisely  what  he  could  not  discover,  evidences  of  reprobation  what  he 
could.  He  said,  "  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  can  in  one  moment  cure  tee 
of  this  mental  infirmity,"  but  as  it  did  not  speak  his  cure,  he  thought  it  had 
pronounced  his  doom.  And  so  his  friend's  theology,  while  it  left  no  doubt 
m  his  mind  as  to  whether  God  could,  left  the  deepest  doubts  as  to  whether 
he  would  save  him,  and  these  doubts,  finally  victorious,  created  the  "  un- 
utterable despair*'  in  which  the  poor  poet  died.  Here  is  one  extract  frrai 
a  letter  written  in  1790,  ten  years  before  his  death  : — I  would  live  and 
live  always,  and  am  become  such  another  wretch  as  Msecenas  was,  who 
wished  for  long  life,  he  cared  not  at  what  expense  of  suffering.  .  .  Tliat 
God  can  (save  me  from  my  misery)  I  know  oy  experience,  and  there  are 
reasons  for  which  I  ought  to  believe  that  he  will.  But  from  hope  to 
despair  is  a  transition  that  I  have  made  so  often,  that  I  can  only  consider 
the  hope  that  may  come,  and  that  sometimes  I  believe  will,  as  a  dtort 
TOelude  of  joy  to  a  miserable  conduBion  of  sorrow  that  shall  never  end. 
Thus  are  my  brightest  proq)ect8  cloaded,  and  thus,  to  me,  ia  hope  itself 
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Bronte  almost  to  madness,*  and  paved  the  way  in  the  Church 
of  England  for  the  recoil  from  Evangelicalism  to  Ritualism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  so-called  Rationalism  on  the  other,  as  is 
confessed  by  two  representative  men — sons  of  the  Evangeli- 
cals, the  John  Henry  Newman,  who  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Francis  William  Newman,  who  wan- 
dered into  the  bleak  upland  of  naked  Theism.-j-  And  so*, 
brethren,  the  theology  which  ruled  our  land  has  been  no  final 
and  adequate  science  of  the  gracious  and  beneficent  God,  making 
him  manifest  as  truth,  winsome  as  love,  glorious  as  righteous- 
ness. It  is  possible  to  believe  that  we  can,  by  dissent  from  it, 
serve  the  living  present  and  the  future  it  contains,  be  loyal  to 


become  like  a  withered  flower,  that  has  lost  both  its  hue  and  its  fra- 
grance." 

*  One  sentence  from  a  letter  in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Lift  (pp.  119,  120) 
will  be  enough  to  show  that  Charlotte  Bronto  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of 
William  Cowper  : — "  My  eyes  fill  with  tears  when  I  contrast  the  bliss  of 
snch  a  state,  brightened  by  hopes  of  the  future,  with  the  melancholy  state 
I  now  live  in,  uncertain  that  I  ever  felt  true  contrition,  wandering  in 
thought  and  deed,  longing  for  holiness,  which  I  shall  nevtVy  never  obtain, 
smitten  at  tiroes  to  the  heart  with  the  conviction  that  ghastly  Calvinistic 
doctrines  are  true— darkened,  in  short,  by  the  very  shadows  of  spiritual 
death.^' 

t  J.  H.  Newman,  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua,  pp.  68-65.  F.  W.  Newman, 
Phases  of  Faith,  chaps,  i-iii.  Father  Newman  speaks  with  remarkable 
caution  and  reserve  in  his  Apologia.  Time  has  there  softened  his  spii-it, 
and  polemical  purposes  moderate  his  pen.  But  the  fact  stands,  his  first 
theology  and  his  first  teachers — ^the  chief  of  these  being  Isaac  Milner  and 
Thomas  Scott — were  Calvinistic.  But  every  one  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  Oxford  movement  knows  to  what  an  extent  it  was  a  reaction  against 
the  arid  Evangelicalism  that  then  tried  to  maintain  the  Calvinistic  tradi- 
tion. The  Wilberforces,  the  two  sous  of  the  ever  memorable  William, 
became  the  one  an  early  convert  to  Bome,  the  other  a  leading  High 
Churchman.  The  two  brothers  Froude  went,  like  the  brothers  Newman, 
from  dislike  to  Evangelicalism  as  a  common  centre,  to  the  most  dissimilar 
ends, — Hurrell's  antipathies  and  sympathies  being  embalmed  in  his 
Remains  (edited  by  Keble  and  Newman),  and  John  Anthony's  in  The 
Kemesis  of  Faith,  a  book  of  singular  autobiographic  interest,  full  of  very 
fierce  things  against  the  traditional  views  of  the  English  Evangelicals. 
Father  Newman's  position,  so  early  as  1835,  is  well  indicated  in  a  sermon 
on  "Human  Responsibility,"  where  he  criticizes  "the  Predestinarian 
Hypothesis,"  {Plain  and  Parochial  Sermons,  vol.  II,  320).  An  eloquent 
sketch  of  the  relation  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  movement  to  the  Evangelical, 
may  be  found  in  Sir  James  Stephen's  Essays  in  Ecdesiastical  Biography, 
(vol  II,  pp.  65-204),  though  the  writer  never  forgets  that  the  new  movement 
is  directed  against  a  party  of  which  his  father  was  a  distinguished  ornament. 
On  the  other  and  more  i^tional  side,  men  like  Coplestone,  Whately,  and 
Arnold  cordially  disliked  both  the  policy  and  the  doctrine  of  theEvangelicals, 
the  latter  for  reasons  that  make  him  the  true  father  of  the  wiser  Broad 
Oburchmen,  aversion  to  a  party,  with  their  infinitely  little  minds,  dis- 
puting about  anise  and  cummin,  when  heaven  and  earth  are  coming 
together  around  tiiem."   {Life,  vol.  I,  p.  285,  3rd  ed.) 
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the  greatest  of  human  interests,  the  highest  divine  truttiB,  to 
man  s  faith  in  Christ,  to  man's  faith  in  Qo<L  It  is  possible  to 
believe  that,  in  developing  another  and  opposed  theology,  we 
are  attempting  so  to  exhibit  truth  as  to  draw  noble  mindB  from 
the  misery  of  unbelief,  or  the  madness  of  despair,  and  to  make 
the  reconciliation  of  imi  versa!  man  to  absolute  God  no  fantastic 
dream,  but  a  rational  hope  that  comes  with  every  new  year 
nearer  fulfilment. 

Our  historical  position  and  relation  will  now  be  apparent  to 
you.  We  are  theological  Nonconformists.  We  have  formu- 
lated no  new  ecclesiastical  principle,  have  no  peculiar  and 
distinctive  church  polity  to  expound  or  defend.  We  dissent 
from  the  dominant,  in  a  sense,  national,  theology;  but  we 
dissent  from  it  as  Calvinistic,  not  as  Christian.  Our  points  of 
difference  may  be  exhibited  under  two  aspects — (1)  as  regards 
God,  (2)  as  regards  man ;  or,  otherwise  phrased,  (1)  as  regards 
the  divine  purpose  in  redemption,  and  (2)  as  regards  the 
mutual  action  and  relations  of  the  divine  truth  and  the 
human  will.  In  other  words,  we  affirm  that  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  are  universal  in  purpose  and  provision,  designed  to 
secui*e  the  salvation  of  all  men  everywhere,  and  conditional 
in  action,  becoming  effectual  only  through  faith.  But  we  mnst 
speak  of  these  positions  a  little  more  in  detail 

I.  The  Evangelical  Universalities, — Our  theology  afltans 
(1)  the  universal  and  real  Fatherhood  of  God,  and,  as  a 
consequence.  His  love  of  all  men,  and  His  desire  to  save  all, 
in  opposition  to  the  limited  sovereign  grace  of  old  Calvinism, 
which  by  an  absolute  decree  gave  Ovation  to  the  elect  alone, 
passing  by  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  ordaining  them  to  wrath 
for  their  sin,  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  justice.  (2)  The 
universal  atonement  of  Christ,  or  his  deatii  as  a  death  for 
every  man,  making  the  salvation  of  every  man  possible,  in 
opposition  to  a  umited  propitiation,  so  made  for  those 
predestinated  to  everlasting  life  as  to  render  their  salvation 
a  legal  necessity,  while  not  made  in  any  real  sense  for 
others.  (3)  The  universal  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  its 
desire  to  reach  and  teach  all  men,  and  the  sufficiency  in  eveiy 
case  of  its  operations  to  secure  their  conversion,  in  opposition 
to  the  limitation  of  its  work,  as  a  work  raally  and  adequately 
aiming  at  converting  men,  to  those  whom  God  had  predes- 
tinated to  faith. 

These,  then,  are  the  distinctive  principles  of  our  theology 
on  what  may  be  termed  its  Godward  side.  We  live  to  pro- 
claim the  absolute,  eternal,  all-embracing  graciousness  of  God- 
He  is  never  partial,  has  in  his  purposes  and  decrees  no  respect 
of  persons.    He  is  love  to  the  individual  man,  to  the  oolleciiTe 
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race.  He  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  will 
have  all  men  to  be  saved.  Men,  though  they  seem  but  bubbles 
floating  on  the  stream  whose  channel  is  time,  whose  banks  are 
immensity,  whose  waters  the  countless  hosts  of  the  creatures 
that  live  and  die,  are  yet  godlike  spirits,  bom  of  eternal  love, 
nursed,  guarded,  guided  by  it,  designed,  though  not  pre- 
destined, to  the  happiness  it  delights  to  see  and  to  bestow. 
We  cannot  believe  that  God  means  ill  to  any  man,  that  his 
glorious  justice  can  be  praised  by  any  act  or  event  that 
insults  his  glorious  love.  "What  is  man,"  we  are  asked, 
"that  he  should  be  so  magnified?  Is  not  God  both  Creator 
and  Sovereign  ?  and  can  he  not  do  with  his  own  as  he  pleases. 
^Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay  of  the  same  lump 
to  make  one  vessel  unto  honour  and  another  unto  dishonour?'" 
Thequestion  here  is  not  what  man  is,  but  what  God;  not 
what  man  has  done  in  relation  to  God,  but  what  God  has 
done  for  man.  Whatever  man  may  be,  he  is  a  being  God  did 
not  think  it  beneath  him  to  make,  and  having  made  and 
seen  faU,  to  redeem.  God  is  not  first  Creator  and  Sovereign, 
and  then,  and  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  in  an  adoptive 
sense.  Father;  but  first  and  last  and  always  Father,  his 
sovereignty  being  of  the  grand  and  paternal,  not  of  the 
artifici^  regal,  soH.  And  his  universal  fatnerhood  implies  man's 
universal  sonship,  the  desires  on  his  side  that  seek  our  good, 
the  aspirations  on  ours  that  seek  his  face,  the  home  whence 
we  came,  and  to  which,  even  in  our  worst  estate,  we  now  and 
then  yearn  to  return.  Though  he  doas  what  he  pleases,  he 
pleases  to  do  only  what  is  good.  It  is  certain  he  has  more  tlian 
the  potter's  power,  but  has  he  less  than  the  potter's  heart? 
Are  men  to  God  only  what  his  vessels  are  to  the  potter  ?  Will 
eternal  love  handle  living  and  sensitive  souls  as  man  handles 
cold  and  insensitive  clay  ?  Does  the  potter  care  for  his  vessels, 
use  his  best  wisdom  and  skill  in  their  making,  and  will  God 
neglect  men  ?  The  potter  never  intends,  unless  he  is  a  fool,  to 
make  a  vessel  only  to  mar  or  destroy  it,  and  God  never  creates 
a  soul  predestined  to  everlasting  destruction.  The  potter  has 
power  over  the  clay— no  man  questions  it ;  but  he  will  use  it 
so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  number  of  honourable 
vessels,  every  one  doomed  to  dishonour  being  a  loss  to  the 
potter,  not  the  clay.  God  has  power  over  men,  no  man  ques- 
tions it ;  but  he  will  use  his  power  for  ends  prescribed  by  his 
universal  benevolence,  and,  therefore,  so  as  to  lead  the  greatest 

Cible  number  to  the  greatest  possible  happiness,  loss  being 
to  God  as  well  as  to  man.  The  divine  purpose,  then,  is 
worthy  of  the  purposer,  is  broad  and  generous  as  his  love,  deep 
and  exalted  as  his  righteousness.    "  The  Lord  is  good  to  all, 
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and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works."   "  In  him  we  ' 
live,  move,  and  have  our  being."    "  We  also  are  his  offspring.*' 
"  Can  a  woman  forget  her  suckling  child  that  she  should  not 
have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb?  Yea,  she  may  foiget, 
yet  will  I  not  forget  thee." 

This,  then,  is  our  basal  and  fontal  principle.  On  it  our 
system  is  buUt,  from  it  our  several  distinctive  doctrines  flow. 
Where  Calvinism  placed  the  Absolute  Sovereignty  we  place  the 
Universal  Fatherhood.  As  Calvinism  reasoned  from  its  premiss 
to  a  salvation  determined  and  destined  to  a  definite  number  by 
a  divine  decree,  we  reason  from  ours  to  an  atonement  deter- 
mined in  extent  and  intention  by  the  divine  paternal  bene- 
volence. The  will  of  God  can  never  attempt  less  than  hish^ 
desires.  To  be  a  universal  father  is  to  be  universal  love,  and  to  be 
universal  love  is  to  seek  the  happiness  of  the  universe.  Hence 
the  atonement  made  by  the  Son,  but  designed  by  the  Father, 
cannot  aim  at  less  than  universal  ends.  The  love  that  sent 
the  Son  to  be  the  pi*opitiation  for  our  sins  was  love  of  the 
world,  and  so  he  is  "  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for 
ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  The 
brotherhood  of  Christ  is  as  broad  as  the  fatherhood  of  God. 
The  sons  of  a  common  father  are  brothers.  The  blood  that 
flows  in  our  veins  may  lead  back  to  Adam ;  but  the  thoughts, 
the  aspirations,  the  capabilities  that  live  in  our  spirits  lead  up 
to  Christ.  With  Christ  we  have  the  double  kinship  of  blood 
and  mind,  with  him  are  sons  of  Adam,  with  him  are  sons  of 
God.  And  as  he  is  as  holy  and  perfect  as  man  as  God  is  holy 
and  perfect  as  God,  his  brotherhood  is  ideally  and  really,  in 
quality  and  extent,  in  act  and  intention,  equaUto  God's  father- 
hood. So,  though  absent,  he  is  not  unmindful  of  his  kin,  b 
"  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities,"  has  "  compassion 
on  the  ignorant,  and  on  them  that  are  out  of  the  way."  Ho 
observed  his  own  golden  law,  loved  the  world,  and  loved  it 
imto  the  death.  The  universality  implied  in  his  brotherhood 
comes  out  in  every  other  aspect  of  his  work.  He  is  the  world's 
prophet — speaks  to  every  man  for  God,  speaks  that  every 
man  may  know  and  obey  the  truth,  and  be  by  it  made  free. 
He  is  the  world's  priest — ^who  stands  before  man  in  the  name 
of  God,  before  God  in  the  name  of  man ;  becomes  by  tasting 
death  for  every  man  the  maker  of  a  sacrifice  by  which  all  men 
may  be  saved.  He  is  the  world's  king — ^reigning  that  he  may 
subdue  his  enemies  by  converting  them  into  friends,  glorying 
in  no  victory  but  the  victory  \iliich  righteousness  achieves 
over  iniquity,  or  love  over  hate.  He  aims  at  reconciling  the 
world  unto  God.  He  is  a  redeemer  universally  available,  in 
idea,  purpose,  and  fact,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.   He  could 
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be  no  less  alike  by  his  relation  to  God  and  his  relation  to  man. 
"  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life."  "  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  ta 
condemn  tibe  world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be 
saved."  "  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us,  because  we  thus 
judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead."  "  For 
there  is  one  God  and  one  mediator  between  God  and  men,  the 
man  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all." 

But  the  universal  love  of  the  Father,  and  the  universal 
atonement  of  the  Son,  are  incomplete  and  inefficient  without 
the  universal  work  of  the  Spirit.  We  are  but  consistent  in 
affirming  its  absolute  universality.  The  work  of  the  Spirit  is 
as  necessary  to  man's  salvation  as  the  work  of  the  Son.  K  any 
man  is  denied  its  converting  influences,  his  salvation  is  as 
impossible  as  if  he  had  been  destined  from  eternity  by  the 
Father  to  everlasting  wrath,  and  left  by  the  Son  outside  his 
propitiation.  If,  then,  the  other  universalities  are  to  be  con- 
sistent in  logic,  efficient  in  action  and  result,  they  must  be 
crowned,  completed,  and  actualized  by  the  universal  presence 
and  pei-suasion  of  the  Spirit,  who  teaches  man  the  thoughts  of 
God,  and  guides  him  into  all  truth.  He  speaks  in  every  speech, 
lives  in  every  land,  seeks  to  dwell  in  every  man.  Men  say, 
and  rightly  enough,  God  is  immanent  in  the  race,  and  in  so 
saying  they  but  affirm  in  philosophic  speech  what  we  now 
maintain  as  to  the  universal  presence  and  action  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Truth  is  everywhere  God's,  and  from  God.  The  truth 
discovered  by  heathen  philosophers  in  India  and  Greece  was 
God  s,  given  unto  them  by  his  Spirit.  The  truths  that  live  in 
the  imperfect  religions  of  the  world,  the  salt  that  preserves 
them,  makes  them  infinitely  better  than  no  religions  would  be, 
are  God's  seed  planted  by  the  Spirit  which  dwelleth  in  man, 
and  which  laboureth  every  day  to  develop  the  seed  into  a  tree 
which  shall  either  transform  or  expel  falsehood  and  error.  And 
the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  is  possible  wherever  his  truth  exists, 
but  eminently  so  where  it  exists  in  fullest  vigour  and  most 
perfect  forms.  And,  therefore,  in  Christian  lands  and  in  the 
Christian  churches  the  Spirit  is  conspicuously  present,  present, 
too,  for  the  double  purpose  of  making  men  more  Christlike  in 
character,  and  the  church  more  faithful  to  its  divine  mission 
of  going  into  aU  the  world,  and  preaching  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature.  What  seems  limitation  is  in  truth  universality.  No 
living  man  is  forsaken  of  God's  Spirit,  and  the  men  in  whom 
he  lives  in  greatest  fulness  are  vehicles  of  this  truth  for  the 
world,  are  preachers  of  righteousness  on  the  earth.  H*e  lives 
everywhere,  and  everywhere  testifies  of  Christ.   He  was  and 
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still  is  sent  "  to  convince  the  world  of  sin,  and  of  righteoosnefis, 
and  of  judgment."  God  has  poured  out  his  spirit  upon  all 
flesh,  that  ail  lands  may  see  the  salvation  of  our  God.  "  And 
the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say.  Come.  And  let  him  that  heareth 
say,  Cfome.  And  let  him  that  is  athirst  come ;  and  whosoever 
wiQ,  let  him  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely." 

So,  then,  our  evangelical  universalities  involve  and  neceaa- 
tate  each  other.  They  are  logical  and  complementary  corre- 
lates, one  while  three.  The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
together  constitute  the  one  God,  "who  wiU  have  all  men  to  be 
saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth." 

II.  27ie  Evangelical  Conditiorudities.  Our  theology  here 
affirms,  (1)  That  the  will  of  man  must  be  in  the  matter  of  his 
salvation  free  and  active,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  that  he, 
"  by  his  fall  into  a  state  of  sin,  hath  wholly  lost  aU  ability  of 
will  to  any  spiritual  good  accompanying  salvation."  (2)  That 
a  man  is  regenerated  through  faith,  not  in  order  to  it  (3) 
That  a  man  is  elected  or  "  chosen  to  salvation  through  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth,"  and  not,  as  the 
Westminster  Confession  affirms,  predestinated  by  God  unto  life, 
"  without  any  foresight  of  faith  or  good  works,  or  perseveranoe 
in  either  of  them,  or  any  other  thing  in  the  creature,  as  con- 
ditions or  causes  moving  him  thereunto." 

These  are  the  distinctive  positions  of  our  theology  on  iia 
manward  side.  It  is  throughout  consistently  and  essentially 
conditional  Man  is  even  as  fallen  free,  and  God  respects  hu 
freedom.  The  human  will  is  not  "altogether  averse  from 
good,"  has  not  "  wholly  lost  all  ability  to  wul "  it.  The  virtues 
of  the  heathen  are  not  splendid  vices,  are  virtues  as  genuine 
and  virtuous  as  those  of  the  best  Christian.  Right  acte  are  as 
acts  possible  before  as  after  conversion,  though  more  habitual 
and  natural  after  than  before  it.  In  salvation  the  human  vill 
is  as  free  as  the  divine,  and  its  action  as  necessary.  God  is  the 
cause  of  life,  made  and  made  manifest  the  creative  truth,  but 
man  must  supply  the  realizing  condition.  Salvation  is  of  our 
God,  but  only  where  man  befieves  is  it  experienced,  does  the 
eternal  righteousness  become  ours. 

These  conditionalities  are  the  necessary  counterpart  and 
completion  of  the  universalities.  If  the  latter  show  that 
every  man  may,  the  former  declare  every  man  ought  to  be, 
saved.  If  the  one  set  of  truths  exhibits  God  as  the  only 
source  and  cause  of  life,  the  other  set  exhibits  man  as 
the  sufficient,  and,  therefore,  responsible  cause  of  death. 
Only  so  can  the  truth  be  placed  in  a  right  relation  to  man, 
man  in  a  right  relation  to  it.  An  unconditional  salvation, 
dependent  on  the  decree  of  God  alone,  makes  God  the  only 
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real  actor,  man  a  mere  mask  for  the  divine  energy.  Human 
action,  v^hether  as  preaching  the  Qospel  or  as  bel  lieving  it,  is 
but  apparent,  the  efficient  and  active  force  being  divine.  Man 
is  thus  made  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  endless  contradictions. 
He  is  commanded  to  believe,  but  cannot  till  regenerated  by 
supernatural  agency.  He  is  entreated  to  come  to  Christ,  but 
cannot  till  quickened  by  almighty  grace.  He  is  told  that 
faith  is  necessary  to  salvation,  yet  that  the  elect  were  pre- 
destinated unto  life  without  any  foreseen  faith.  Now,  let  a 
man  face  these  contradictions,  and  what  is  he  to  think  ?  It  is 
the  first  law  of  logic  that,  of  two  contradictions,  both  cannot  be 
true;  but  what  reason  repudiates,  faith  is  here  requested  to 
accept.  The  almost  certain  result  is  either  intellectual 
paralysis,  or  doubt.  Either  the  man  remains  loyal  to  what  is 
imagined  to  be  Christian  truth,  holding  it  mysterious,  incompre- 
hensible ;  or  he  stands  fast  by  reason,  balanced  in  enlightened 
suspense,  or  firm  set  in  the  most  positive  negations.  Either  alter- 
native is  bad.  That  Christian  man  is  to  be  pitied  who  cannot 
think  of  the  highest  and  deepest  and  holiest  truths  of  his  faith 
Tvithout  uneasy  bewilderment.  That  thoughtful  man  has  been 
wronged  who  cannot  believe  Christian  truth  because  it  once  came 
to  him  clothed  in  contradictions,  which  theologians  strove  to 
conceal  by  invoking  the  fine  indefinite  haze  of  mystery.  I  have 
the  utmost  respect  for  a  mystery — ^if  of  God's  making,  but  the 
smallest  possible  respect  for  it — if  of  man's.  And  the  mysteries 
in  which  Calvinism  is  so  rich  are  man  made,  with  no  more 
claim  on  our  faith  and  reverence  than  is  possessed  by  other 
-well  meant  but  imperfect  human  creations.  Truth  is  every- 
where clear,  and  in  all  its  parts  harmonious,  never  demands 
the  sacrifice  of  reason,  even  where  it  most  decisively  claims 
acceptance  by  faith. 

These,  then,  are  the  distinctive  and  cardinal  principles  ot 
our  theology.  The  universalities  vindicate  and  exalt  the 
character  of  God ;  the  conditionalities  assert  the  freedom  and 
the  responsibility  of  man.  Scripture,  when  it  speaks  of  the 
first,  seems  to  look  at  us  with  loving  eyes  and  smiling  face ; 
when  it  speaks  of  the  second,  warns,  entreats,  and  commands. 
These  truths  were  worth  buying ;  because,  to  borrow  the  fine 
thought  of  John  Goodwin,  they  redeem  redemption  from  the 
bondage  of  a  false  system.  It  were  weak  and  foolish  to 
notice,  far  less  exaggerate,  the  price  paid,  theological  suspicion, 
ecclesiastical  isolation,  social  prejudice,  and  so  forth.  Enough, 
the  truths  are  ours,  to  live  for,  to  live  by ;  are  God's,  too,  given 
lis  to  love  and  loyally  obey.  Let  our  obedience  be  dearer  to 
us  than  life,  dear  as  our  manhood,  true  and  invincible  as  the 
fealty  of  heroes  of  the  chivalry  of  Qod. 
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Our  truths,  brethren,  ought  to  have  for  us  both  a  personal 
and  a  national  use  and  woiiji.  Truth  is  meant  to  shape  char- 
acter, to  save  by  sanctifying  soula  Stoicism  was  a  stern  faith, 
and  made  stem  men,  without  a  weakness  and  without  a  tear. 
But  ours,  being  a  generous  faith,  ought  to  make  us  generous 
men.  The  Spirit  of  our  God  ought  to  live  in  us.  We  but 
mock  and  condemn  his  universal  philanthropy  by  our  narrow- 
ness of  heart  and  selfishness  of  aim.  Yet  when  we  are  most 
individual,  we  are  broadest.  We  best  serve  the  race  by  loving 
the  men  we  know,  and  ministering  to  the  cause  we  sea  And 
as  the  love  of  our  God  binds  us  to  the  most  active  benevolence, 
the  pereon  and  work  of  our  Christ  binds  us  to  be  meek  and 
holy  in  tamper,  to  be  strong  and  righteous  and  transparent  in 
character,  to  be  wise  in  speech,  patient  under  reproach,  resigned 
in  suffering.  We  can  hardly  speak  of  our  sacrifices  beside  his. 
Yet  his  does  not  quench  ours,  like  the  sun  which  quenches  the 
stars  in  its  own  light;  but  like  the  light  which  unveils  earth, 
while  veiling  heaven,  makes  life  where  without  it  only  death 
would  reign.  Our  love  rises  responsive  to  his,  and  since  he 
for  us  sacrificed  himself,  we  for  him  should  sacrifice  our  sins 
and  passions,  our  meanness  and  pride,  our  envy  and  hate, 
doing  our  anxious  though  feeble  utmost  to  follow  in  his  holy 
and  blessed  steps,  We  dare  not  forget  the  word,  "  If  any  man 
have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his,"  dare  only 
attempt  the  splendid  but  possible  achievement  of  being 
"followers  of  God,  walking  in  love,  as  Christ  also  hath 
loved  us,  and  hath  given  himself  for  us  an  offering  and  a 
sacrifice  to  God,  for  a  sweet  smelling  savour.*' 

And  if  our  truths  do  their  work  in  us,  they  will  not  fail  to 
do  their  work  in  the  nation.  Much  has  been  already  done. 
The  old  Calvinism  has  been  modified  along  the  very  lines 
which  led  us  to  our  dissent.  Our  existence  has  no  better  or 
more  perfect  vindication  than  the  change  it  has  helped  to 
effect  in  Scotch  theology.  And  if  we  are  faithful  to  our  truths, 
the  change  that  has  been  is  as  nothing  to  the  change  that 
will  be.  We  live  outside  the  church  of  our  fathers  for  its  own 
sake,  hopeful  that  our  thought  may  so  leaven  as  to  transform 
its  old  theology.  We  feel,  as  so  many  others  feel,  that  our 
modem  conscience  recoils,  and  cannot  but  recoil  from  the  God 
of  Calvin.  If  there  is  no  other  God  round  whom  the  reveren<» 
and  love  of  the  modem  heart  can  crystallize,  then  the  recoil 
unarrested  will  be  spent  only  when  faith  is  lost  in  the  abjrss 
of  speculative  or  physical  atheism.  And  we,  feeble  though  we 
are,  must  do  our  best  to  reconcile  the  intellect  of  to-day  to  the 
God  of  eternity,  building  up  a  tmly  rational  theolo^,  a 
reasonable  faith  in  a  reasonable  God.    Only  a  God  who  is 
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infinite  love  and  infinite  righteousness  can  charm  the  world 
back  to  faith,  and,  like  the  glittering  eye  of  the  ancient 
mariner,  hold  it  listening  ^'  like  a  three  years'  child  "  to  a  tale 
it "  cannot  choose  but  hear."  True  to  our  truths  let  us  live, 
let  us  die,  our  prayer  the  prayer  of  Moses,  "  the  man  of  God," 
"  Let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us ;  and  estab- 
lish thou  the  work  of  our  hands  upon  us ;  yea,  the  work  of  our 
hands  establish  thou  it ! 


THE  ATONEMENT.* 

We  remember  reading  in  the  memoirs  of  John  Angell  James,  of 
Birmingham,  that  it  was  not  only  with  his  consent,  but  in  accordance 
with  his  own  desire,  that  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us  was 
chosen  to  be  his  colleague  and  successor.  The  result  has  justified  the 
selection  ;  for  the  star  of  Dale  is  now  shining  as  brightly  and 
pre-eminently  in  the  ecclesiastical  firmament  as  the  star  of  James  ever 
shone.  True,  indeed,  it  is  that  even  among  glorious  luminaries  "  one 
star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory  and  certainly  the  celebrity 
of  the  still  young  successor  is  not  exactly  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
of  the  patriarchal  predecessor.  The  fame  of  the  evangehc  and 
evangelistic  James  any  contemporary  might  well  have  envied,  and 
yet "  sinned  not. "  His  precious  practical  treatises  were  translated  into 
almost  every  language  that  was  spoken  under  the  sun,  and  circulated 
by  millions  of  copies  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other.  He 
was  well  named ;  for  he  resembled  the  angel  who  was  seen  to  "  fly  in 
the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach  unto 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people."  Mr.  Dale's  fame  is  somewhat  different.  If  not 
so  wide  spread,  it  is  loftier,  in  so  far  as  the  eminence  of  intellectual 
superiority  is  concerned.  This  book  shows  that  he  is  as  orthodox 
and  conservative  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  as  his  predecessor 
was ;  and  if  his  works  will  not  save  as  many  souls  as  the  Anxious 
Inquirer,"  and  its  numerous  companions,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
efifect  which  the  perusal  of  this  large  and  learned  volume  has  had  on 
our  own  minds,  they  will  so  confirm  in  the  faith  the  public  teachers 
of  Christianity,  that  they,  in  turn,  will  be  qualified  by  lip  and  pen  to 
resolve  the  doubts  of  many  anxious  inquirers,  and  "  guide  their  feet 
into  the  way  of  peace." 

Mr.  Dale  in  his  prefatory  note  pays  a  graceful  compliment  to  the 
lectures  of  the  late  Eev.  Joseph  Gilbert,  of  Nottingham,  which  were 
delivered  under  the  same  foundation  forty  years  ago.  New  phases 
of  thought,  however,  he  argues,  or  rather  the  great  prominence  of 
late  given  to  phases  of  thought  which  were  then  but  little  knowUi 

♦  The  Atonement :  The  Congregational  Union  Lecture  for  1876,  by  E. 
W.  Dale,  M.  A,  Birmingham.   London,  Hodder  &  Btoughton.   Pp.  503. 
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justify,  in  bis  opinion,  a  fresh  treatise  on  the  all-important  theme  of 
the  Christian  atonement. 

The  programme  which  our  author  mapped  out  for  himself  when  he 
sat  down  to  compose  these  ten  elaborate  lectures,  was  first  to  prove 
from  the  Bible,  and  especially  from  the  New  Testament,  the  fact  of 
the  atonement,  and,  secondly,  to  construct  a  theory  of  that  august 
offering;  or  more  fully,  first,  to  prove  that,  according  to  Christ 
himself  and  his  apostles,  the  forgiveness  and  remission  of  human 
sin  was  always  connected  with  the  death  on  the  cross  as  its  ground 
or  objective  basis,  and  then,  secondly,  to  attempt  to  show  what  is  the 
rationale  of  that  connection,  or  why  it  is  that  God  forgives  sin  on  the 
ground  of  Christ's  death. 

But  we  think  that  there  is  a  prior  question,  namely.  Is  there  such 
a  thing  as  the  forgiveness  of  sin  at  all  1  And  therefore  we  would 
have  preferred  that  Mr.  Dale  had  given  his  exceedingly  able  eighth 
lecture  on  the  Remission  of  Sin  first;  because,  as  we  judge,  it  comes 
first  in  strict  logical  order.  In  it  he  refutes  the  position  of  Dr. 
Young,  of  London,  that  remission  is  the  moral  removal  and  not  the 
judicial  pardoning  of  offences,  criticising  especially  his  remark  that 
spiritual  laws  are  self-acting,  and  "  exact  and  continue  without  fail 
to  exact,  as  long  as  the  evil  remains,  the  amount  of  penalty,  visible 
and  invisible,  to  the  veriest  jot  and  tittle  which  the  deed  of  violation 
deserves."  This  assertion  Mr.  Dale  denies,  and  instances  the 
numerous  cases  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  land  of  some  forgers, 
and  swindlers,  and  debauchees,  who  have  prospered  and  never  been 
detected ;  while  others  who  manage  to  deceive  the  bank,  or  could 
sail  in  their  yachts  to  Norway  after  a  winter's  rioting,  never  seem  to 
suffer  for  their  sins.  He  appeals  not  only  to  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
word  "forgive"  among  men,  but  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  manifestly 
employed  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  sometimes  God  is  represented 
as  delaying  to  punish,  and  at  other  times  as  forgiving  for  the  sake  of 
the  intercession  of  a  Moses  or  a  Daniel,  and  in  the  New  Testament 
where  we  find  the  Pharisees  indignantly  exclaiming,  "WTio  can 
forgive  sin,  but  God  only  1 " 

"  We  are  told  by  the  advocates  of  this  theory,"  exclaims  our  author, 
"that  *God  haa  no  unsettled  accounts,  no  outstanding  claims.'  What, 
then,  is  meant  by  treamring  up  *  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath,  and 
revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God '  ?  What  ia  meant  by  the 
'  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,'  which  are  to  comeatbst 
upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil  I 

It  is  plain  then  that  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed 
speedily ;  and  our  author  is  warranted  to  conclude  that  a<^t5  a/ia/) 
Tiwv,  forgiveness  of  sins,  just  means  in  the  Word  of  God  what  it 
means  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  men  with  one  another. 

Instead  of  following  the  natural  order  of  the  book  and  considering, 
first,  Mr.  Dale's  review  of  scripture  passages,  we  will  proceed  at 


author  lays  down  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  true  theory  of  the 
Christian  atonement. 


once  to  the  second 


portion,  in  which  our 
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In  a  very  learned  and  interesting  chapter,  Mr.  Dale  rehearses  the 
various  theories  which  have  been  maintained  since  the  days  of 
the  Apostles  as  to  the  philosophy  of  the  atonement  of  Christ. 
He  considers  this  review  to  be  necessary,  by  way  of  reply  to  the 
allegation  of  the  Broad  Church  party  that  people  would  never  have 
thought  of  finding  the  doctrine  of  substitution  in  the  New  Testament, 
if  theologians  had  not  first  invented  it,  and  taught  ordinary  people 
to  read  the  Bible  through  their  systematical  spectacles.  Far  from 
this  being  the  case,  our  author  shows  that  in  age  after  age  there  has 
been  a  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  the  human  mind  to  find  out  a 
true  theory  of  the  atonement,  and  that  the  propitiatory,  or  sub- 
stitutionary, view  is  that  which  has  been  arrived  at  after  successive 
stages  of  unsuccessful  speculation.  The  earliest  Christians  were 
quite  content  to  believe  the  fact  that  Christ  died  for  their  sins 
without  asking  why  he  required  to  die;  and  Mr.  Dale  is  liberal 
enough  to  believe  (and  we  heartily  share  his  liberality  of  sentiment) 
that  a  man  may  be  saved  who  rests  his  soul  on  Christ's  death 
without  being  able  to  answer  Anselm's  question  satisfactory,  "  Cur 
Deus  Homo  T  Still  it  is  God's  will  that  the  human  mind  should 
search  into  the  depths  of  things  spiritual,  as  well  as  of  things 
material ;  and  consequently  as  centuries  rolled  on  the  inquisitive 
Christian  began  to  ask  why  was  it  that  Jesus  needed  to  die.  At 
first  the  Fathers  were  content  with  the  grotesque  theory  that  Christ 
required  to  pay  the  price  of  his  blood  to  the  devil  before  we  could 
be  released  from  the  power  of  our  satanic  usurper.  Only  the  voice 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen  was  lifted  up  in  that  day  against  this  idea,  of 
which  even  the  master  mind  of  Augustine  seems  to  have  approved. 
Next  came  the  Schoolmen,  who  regarded  sin  in  the  light  of  a  personal 
affront  to  God,  and  who  viewed  Christ's  death  as  a  transcendent 
act  of  righteousness  and  devotion  to  the  honour  of  God,  maintaining 
that  God  rewarded  Christ  by  forgiving  the  sins  of  men.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  Reformers,  however,  led  on  by  Luther,  to  get  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  true  philosophy  of  the  atonement,  the  full  and 
complete  statement  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Francis 
Turretine.  This  enlarged  view  came  as  the  result  of  three  concur- 
ring factors:  man's  broadening  intelligence,  an  intenser  religious 
•earnestness,  and  especially  the  deeper  sense  of  sin  which  originated 
the  Eeformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Now  God  was  seen  to 
he  the  lawgiver,  man  the  rebellious  transgressor,  and  Jesus  the 
intervening  mediator  who  "  so  assumed  the  penal  responsibilities  of 
mankind  that  all  who  believe  on  him  are  delivered  from  the 
penalties  of  sin.  The  law  has  inflicted  on  him  the  sufferings  which 
but  for  his  mercy  would  have  been  inflicted  on  us." 

But  although  Mr.  Dale  accepts  this  Reformation  view  as  his  own,, 
and  is  therefore  what  would  be  called  thoroughly  sound  on  the 
nature  of  the  atonement,  when  he  comes  to  explain  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  full  philosophy  of  the  work  of  Christ,  he  seems  to  unite 
in  a  remarkable  manner  both  what  may  be  called  the  propitiatory 
and  the  representative  aspects  of  the  atonement ;  or,  in  other  words^ 
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the  view  held  by  Luther,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  view  held  by 
the  late  Frederick  Maurice.  It  is  this  union  of  view  which  makes 
his  book  remarkable,  and  which  doubtless  will  lay  it  open  in  the 
estimation  of  some  to  the  charge  of  having  grouped  together  in 
one  mass  of  thought  somewhat  heterogeneous  materials. 

Our  author  enters  fully  and  with  much  subtlety  of  argumentation 
into  the  law-magnifying  aspect  of  the  work  of  Christ, — and  on 
this  point,  as  might  be  expected,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  or  doubts 
to  suggest.  The  reasoning,  in  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  symmetrical 
and  invulnerable.  Starting  with  the  postulate  that  Christ  as  tbe 
Word  of  God  is  equal  with  God,  Mr.  Dale  asserts  that  the  eternal 
law  of  righteousness  was  Christ's  own  law  after  the  honour  of  which 
he  required  to  look.  In  opposition  to  the  late  Dean  Mansel,  our 
author  shows  that  this  eternal  law  of  righteousness,  as  revealed  in 
the  conscience  of  man,  does  not  depend  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  Deity,  but  is  in  itself  that  everlasting  rule  according  to  which 
God  s  own  actions  are  framed.  Therefore  it  speaks  in  man's  heart 
with  all  the  authority  of  essential  righteousness,  and  when  man 
violates  it  he  feels  that  he  deserves  to  suffer. 

On  the  question  of  punishment,  Mr.  Dale  next  proceeds  to  show, 
by  the  analogy  of  human  law,  as  well  as  from  the  statements  of 
scripture,  that  penalty  is  not  inflicted  by  God  on  man  merely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  transgressor,  or  to  deter  others  from  sinning,  or 
because  he  has  been  personally  aflronted,  but  because  law  has  been 
broken  and  the  claims  of  law  must  be  upheld.  Hence  it  follows  irre- 
fragably  that  when  sin  has  been  committed,  if  there  is  to  be  remission 
of  it,  there  must  be  some  adequate  ground  on  which  it  can  he  for- 
given, which  ground  has  been  provided  in  the  atonement  of  Christ 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  representative  view  of  Christ's 
work,  which  Mr.  Dale  adds  to  the  propitiatory  view,  and  widiont 
which  he  says  we  cannot  have  a  complete  view  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  atonement  Christ,  he  maintains,  was  the  very  person  who 
should,  and  the  only  person  who  could,  die  for  man,  not  merely 
because  as  God  he  was  the  natural  protector,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
of  the  eternal  law  of  righteousness,  but  because  as  the  Logos 
or  Word  of  God  he  was  from  eternity  in  purpose,  and  ever  since 
the  creation  in  fact,  the  brother  and  representative  of  man.  Ut  * 
Dale  bases  his  speculations  chiefly  at  this  point  of  his  argument 
on  Col.  i,  15 — 18,  "  Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  Grod,  the  firs*- 
bom  of  every  creature ;  for  by  him  (or,  as  he  translates  it  without 
accounting  for  the  emendation,  ^'  in  him  " )  were  all  thmgs  created 
that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  in^ble^ 
whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers : 
aill  things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him :  and  he  is  before  all 
things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist.  And  he  is  the  head  of  the  body, 
the  church."  On  this  passage,  taken  in  connection  with  the  nmnerooB 
texts  in  which  believers  are  said  to  be  in  Christ,"  Mr.  Dale  builds 
the  following  very  interesting  speculation :  That  from  all  eterai^ 
the  Father  saw  in  the  Logos,  or  the  divine  Word,  the  fontal  type  it 
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all  material  aud  moral  beaaty  which  would  yet  be  brought  into 
being ;  that  when  the  time  appointed  came,  all  the  worlds  and 
liierarchies,  including  this  world  and  man,  its  lord,  were  created  not 
only  by  the  Word  but  in  him,  he  being  the  kind  of  root  out  of 
which  all  their  being  sprang ;  that  they  all  continue  to  live  in  him, 
and  move,  and  have  their  being  in  him,  and  reflect  upon  him  the 
glory  that  is  his  due.  Withdrawing  his  mind  now  from  other 
worlds,  Mr.  Dale  fixes  it  specially  on  this  world  and  its  fallen  race. 
All  the  material  beauty  in  the  earth  is  the  efflux  of  the  mind  of  this 
Word  of  God,  and  especially  does  man  appear  in  his  image  and  after 
his  likeness,  retaining  traces  of  that  likeness  notwithstanding  the 
fall.  But  the  Word  of  God  glows  with  love  to  all  the  race,  and  sees 
in  every  man,  although  a  sinner  and  a  suflFerer,  a  sinning  and 
suffering  brother  or  child.  Therefore  when  he  goes  up  to  the  cross 
<»f  Calvary  to  die  for  man  it  is  not  merely  as  a  lawgiver  that  he  goes, 
anxious  for  the  magnification  of  his  law,  but  as  a  sympathizing 
representative  and  elder  brother  who,  when  he  dies,  confesses  that 
the  judgment  of  the  eternal  Father  is  just,  and  that  man  deserves 
to  suffer  because  he  has  sinned.  Thus  it  appears  that  a  pardon  is 
granted  through  Christ's  death  to  the  sinner  not  merely  because 
Christ  bore  an  atoning  penalty,  but  because  he,  as  a  model  repre- 
sentative, submitted  himself  to  the  retributive  judgments  of  God. 
At  this  stage  of  his  argument  Mr.  Dale  lays  considerable  stress 
not  only  on  the  passage  in  Colossians  already  quoted,  but  on  2  Cor. 
v,  14 :  For  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us ;  because  we  thus 
judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead  " :  which  latter 
clauss  he  translates,  "  Then  all  died " ;  foi  he  maintains  "  that 
Christ  so  *  died  for  all '  that  the  race  died  in  him.  His  death  was 
the  true  crisis  in  the  history  of  every  man."  Tliere  seems  to  be  a 
little  confusion  in  Mr.  Dale's  mind  in  his  interpretation  of  this  verse ; 
at  least  he  has  not  made  his  meaning  so  plain  that  he  who  runs 
may  read.  At  one  time  he  seems  to  teach  that  the  whole  race  of 
man  died  in  Christ ;  while  in  other  places  he  appears  to  hold  that 
believers  specially  "died  with  him,  and  in  his  resurrection  they 
hare  risen  to  a  new  life."  On  comparing  together  the  two  classes 
of  statements  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  author's 
t(*aching  on  this  text  is  somewhat  to  the  following  effect :  That 
inasmuch  Christ  on  the  cross  was  the  root  and  representative  of 
humanity,  all  men  may  be  said  to  have  died  when  he  died,  sub- 
mitting himstelf  as  their  Head;^to  the  righteous  judgments  of  God. 
It  results  from  this  death  of  the  representative  that  not  only  has  a 
pardon  of  sin  been  provided  for  the  whole  race,  but  a  certain  grace 
or  moral  energy  lies  latent  in  the  mass  of  humanity  who  were^ 
4!olIectively  crucified  with  Christ.  This  energy  or  virtue  believers 
avail  themselves  of  when  they  awake  to  righteousness,  in  some  such 
way,  we  should  suppose,  as  regenerating  grace  given  to  a  child  in 
l)aptism,  lying  dormant  till  intelligence  dawns,  is  thought  by  the 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  to  leap  into  spiritual  life  at 
tho  time  of  actual  conversion.  Hence  Mr.  Dale  says — 
rc.  6.  L  Vol.  2. 
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"  It  is  far  less  difficult  to  apprehend  the  fact  that  we  live  in  the  life  (f 
Christ,  than  the  fact  that  we  died  in  his  death  ;  but  the  teaching  of  St. 
Paul  seems  to  be  explicit.  The  destruction  of  evil  within  lis  is  the  effect 
and  fulfilment  in  ourselves  of  the  mystery  of  Christ's  death,  as  the 
development  of  our  positive  holiness  is  the  manifestation  of  the  power  of 
his  life."  (p.  427.) 

Again : 

"  How  the  death  of  Christ  affects  the  destruction  of  our  siu  we  may  1)^ 
unable  to  tell.  Perhaps  that  great  moral  act  by  which  Christ  consented  io 
lose  the  consciousness  of  the  Father's  presence  and  love — an  act  different 
in  kind  from  any  to  which  holy  beings,  in  their  normal  relation  to  God, 
can  be  called — rendered  it  possible  for  us  to  sink  to  that  complete' 
reuunciation  of  self,  which  is  the  condition  of  the  peifect  Christian  liff . ' 
(p.  429.) 

Now  it  is  because  this  moral  power  to  slay  and  crucify  sin  was 
posited  in  the  great  act  of  Christ's  self-sacrifice,  that  the  high 
honour  was  put  upon  that  sacrifice  that  it  should  be  made  the 
objective  ground  of  the  pardon  of  sin.  Indeed  there  are  three 
reasons,  according  to  our  author,  in  connection  with  the  repre- 
sentative view  why  the  work  of  the  Son  was  made  by  the  Father 
the  ground  of  forgiveness  to  the  race,  (1)  because  Christ  submitted 
in  our  name  to  the  righteous  authority  of  the  law ;  (2)  because  by 
removing  the  barrier  which  sin  had  raised  between  man  and  the 
Father,  it  restored  our  original  and  ideal  relation  of  sonship ;  and 
(3)  because  a  moral  power  was  lodged  in  Christ's  crucifixion  as  our 
representative,  securing  "  the  actual  destruction  of  sin  in  all  those 
who  through  faith  recover  their  union  with  him."  When  we  add 
to  these,  as  a  fourth  reason,  the  old  and  ordinary  idea  that  Christ 
endured,  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  the  penalty  due  to  man's  sh% 
instead  of  its  being  inflicted  on  the  sinner,  we  have  before  ourminJs 
our  author's  complete  philosophy  of  the  atonement  of  Christ. 

To  tell  the  candid  truth  as  to  our  own  mental  experience  in 
reading  Mr.  Dale's  elaborate  volume,  we  may  say  that  there  was 
hardly  an  expression  we  could  find  fault  with,  or  even  stand  in  doubt 
of,  till  we  came  to  the  last  chapter  in  which  these  three  philosophical 
reasons  are  laid  down,  deduced  from  the  representative  theory  of 
the  w^ork  of  Christ.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  wholly  dis- 
approve of  all  the  views  there  stated ;  but  we  think  that  the  one 
and  simple  fact  of  the  propitiation  has  been  burdened  with  sub- 
ordinate addenda,  one  or  two  of  which,  moreover,  we  aw  inclined  to 
call  in  question.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  tliat 
a  theological  writer  should  not  depart  from  our  Authorized  Version  of 
the  Word  of  God,  without  giving  his  reasons  for  doing  so.  Now  our 
translators  have  rendered  Colossians  i,  16,  "For  by  him  were  all 
things  created;"  but  Mr.  Dale,  without  giving  any  reason  for 
the  alteration,  translates  the  clause,  **in  him  were  all  things  createtl. ' 
We  are  of  opinion  that  our  translators  were  correct  in  their  ren- 
dering. Any  good  Greek  lexicon  informs  us  that  the  preposition 
"  Ev  "  means  "  by  "  as  well  as  "  in."  With  a  substantive  sigiiifyiuj: 
instrument  or  means  it  lias  the  force  of  "by";  "while  with  a  sUbstaii- 
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tive  of  place  it  has  the  force  of  "  in."  Now  it  is  manifest  that  the 
Apostle  is  speaking  of  Christ  here  as  instrumental  Creator ;  and  if 
there  were  any  doubt  about  it,  that  doubt  would  be  dissipated  by 
the  use  of  the  explanatory  and  parallel  preposition  Bia  in  the  end  of 
the  verse — "all  things  were  created  by  or  through  him."  Indeed  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  expression  in  him 
were  all  things  created,"  the  divine  Word  of  God  being  apparently 
reduced  thereby  to  the  level  of  circumambient  air  or  space. 

We  feel  as  much  as  Mr.  Dale  can  feel  the  force  and  preciousness 
of  this  splendid  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  in  which  we 
are  taught  that  the  whole  universe  was  created  and  continues  to  be 
upheld  by  the  Word  of  God.  It  teaches  us  that  the  arm  we  lean  on 
is  an  arm  of  omnipotence  ;  and  when  we  recognize  that  such  an  arm 
was  unbared  for  our  salvation,  we  are  filled  with  wonder  and  awe  at 
the  condescension,  as  well  as  with  love  for  the  devoted  self-sacrifice 
displayed.  But  when  Mr.  Dale  says  that  the  whole  race  of  man  were 
in  Christ  before  his  incarnation,  and  that  therefore  he  was  the  proper 
erson  to  come  and  answer  for  them  as  their  representative,  we 
esitate  to  admit  such  a  view,  because  it  seems  to  us  to  be  rather  the 
interesting  speculation  of  an  ingenious  theologian,  than  the  clear 
revelation  of  the  book  of  God.  On  that  theory  the  inhabitants  of 
Jupiter,  and  Venus,  and  Saturn,  and  the  planets  that  revolve  round 
Sirius  and  Orion,  if  there  be  inhabitants  and  planets  there,  were  as 
truly  in  Christ  the  Creator  as  were  the  members  of  the  race  of  man. 
We  do  not  deny  that  in  a  certain  sense  all  men  are  in  Christ  as  their 
federal  or  representative  head;  for  the  analogy  that  is  instituted  in 
the  6th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  between  the  first  and 
second  Adam  makes  this  plain ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Christ 
was  not  their  representative  as  the  Eternal  Word,  but  after  that  he 
assumed  their  nature  and  became  "  the  Lord  from  heaven." 

We  admit  that  there  is  much  in  our  blessed  Saviour's  conduct  at 
the  time  of  his  death  which  is  to  be  our  pattern,  as  well  as  our 
ground  of  hope.  We  are  to  submit  ourselves  to  the  righteous  judg- 
ment of  God,  as  Christ  submitted  himself ;  and  we  are  to  lay  down 
our  lives  for  the  brethren,  as  he  laid  down  his.  But  it  is  plain  that 
although  we  may  imitate  him  in  submission,  we  cannot  imitate  him  in 
propitiation ;  and  we  think  that  Mr.  Dale,  in  giving  the  double 
representation,  should  have  distinguished  more  clearly  between  the 
two.    Thus  he  says,  at  p.  423 — 

"The  act  ia  which  he  submitted  to  the  righteouaness  of  the  law  by 
which  we  were  condemned,  is  the  very  life  ana  vigour  of  the  moral  act  in 
which  we  in  our  turn  make  the  sauie  submissiou  ;  and  the  monil  element 
which  constitutes  the  significance  of  our  own  act  has  already  received  in 
his  its  highest  possible  expression." 

Now,  in  a  sentence  like  this,  Mr.  Dale  just  uses  the  very  language 
about  the  souFs  closing  with  Christ  which  Dr.  Young  of  London 
employs,  whose  views  it  has  been  the  main  object  of  the  greater  part 
of  his  book  to  explode.  If  we  hold  the  ordinary  propitiatory  view 
of  the  atonement,  the  faitli  of  the  sinner  is  the  simple  reception  of  ^ 
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the  truth  ;  and  proWsion  is  made  for  the  sanctification  of  the  soul  in 
the  grand  display  of  the  love  and  holiness  of  God  which  that  truth 
brings  to  light  as  revealed  to  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  hold  the  Maurician  view  of  the  atonement,  faith  on 
the  sinner's  part  becomes  more  a  moral  exercise,  and  an  imitation  of 
Christ  in  the  supreme  moment  of  his  self-sacrifice, — a  self-surrender 
which  ordinary  theologians  represent  rather  as  the  exercise  of 
the  Christian  heart  after  justifying  faith  has  been  consummated. 
Now,  it  appears  to  us  that  when  Mr.  Dale  in  his  last  chapter  of  his 
work  united  these  two  views,  he  should  have  shown  his  readers  how 
he  could  weld  the  two  togetlier,  and  where  the  simple  faith  of  the 
substitutionary  view  ends,  and  the  complex  faith  of  the  broad  church 
view  begins.  We  do  not  say,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  upholders 
of  the  substitutionary  theory  may  not  get  much  good  from  the 
writings  of  Campbell,  Bushnell,  and  others ;  but  this  we  think  must 
be  done  in  the  way  of  relegating  to  the  department  of  Christian 
experience,  muf  h  that  these  spiritually  minded  men  crush  and  con- 
dense into  the  initial  act  of  faith,  thereby  perplexing  the  anxious 
inquirer  who  has  exclaimed,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ? " 

As  to  the  passage  in  2  Cor.  v,  14,  to  which  we  referred  above, 
we  have  again  to  make  the  remark  that  Mr.  Dale  should  not  have 
been  so  disrespectful  to  the  Authorized  Version,  as  not  to  tell  us  why 
he  disapproved  of  its  rendering,  "  all  were  dead,"  for  which  he  has 
substituted  "  all  died."  We  are  aware  that  eminent  critics  support 
his  view ;  but  critics  as  eminent  support  the  Received  Version ;  the 
antithesis,  as  Hyperius  observes,  being  intended  to  amphfy  the 
lovingkindness  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  those  all  for  whom  he  died 
were  spiritually  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  But  even  if  we  accept 
Mr.  Dale's  translation,  which  we  admit  the  words  will  bear,  we  would 
not  put  upon  them  the  mystical  sense  which  he  does.  We  would 
understand  them  with  Flatt  to  mean  "if  one  died  for  all,"  theli  these 
all  as  good  as  died,  and  therefore  should  be  excited  to  devoted  grati- 
tude, and  live  to  him  who  died  for  them.  We  cannot  see  how  "the  all  ' 
died  in  any  other  sense.  Mankind  did  not  die  when  Christ  died  in 
any  spiritual  sense;  for  they  remain  unspiritual.  And  believers  did 
not  die  spiritually  when  Christ  died  ;  for  they  die  to  sin,  one  by  one, 
at  the  period  of  their  conversion. 

We  are  glad  now  that  we  have  got  done  with  all  our  fault-finding, 
and  proceed  with  much  pleasure  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  first 
part  of  Mr.  Dale's  book,  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  embraces  the 
scriptural  and  especially  the  New  Testament  proof  of  the  proposition, 
that  the  objective  ground  of  the  pardon  of  human  sin  is  to  be  found 
in  the  atonement  of  Christ. 

In  adducing  proof  from  the  New  Testament  that  tJie  death  of 
Christ  is  the  ground  on  which  the  sin  of  man  is  remitted,  our  author 
is  not  contented  to  give  a  mere  list  of  proof  texts,  as  if  the  argument 
were  made  complete  by  a  simple  enumeration  of  passages  of  Scripture. 
He  quotes  with  approbation  in  his  appendix  the  adimrable  cla^ific*" 
-tioa  of  such  passages  that  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  lamented  Dr. 
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Crawford  in  his  work  on  the  Atonement,  hut  he  adds  that  "something 
more  than  a  compilation  is  necessary.  The  subject  must  be  more 
philosophically  treated." 

"  If,  instead  of  selectiug  passages  in  which  it  is  categorically  affirmed 
that  Christ  died  for  us— died  that  we  might  have  remission  of  sins— died 
as  a  propitiation  for  sin — we  selected  those  which  would  lose  all  their  force 
and  all  their  significance  if  this  truth  were  rejected,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  quote  a  large  part  of  the  New  Testament." 

The  order  which  Mr.  Dale  pursues  in  his  induction  of  Scripture 
proof  is,  to  adduce  first  the  testimony  of  Christ  himself  as  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  his  atoning  death ;  and,  secondly,  the  testimony 
of  the  Apostles  Peter,  John,  James,  and  Paul,  the  one  born  out 
of  due  time.  •  He  does  not  insist  upon  taking  for  granted  the 
inspiration  of  the  first  three  of  these,  apostles.  He  is  content  to 
regard  them  simply  as  the  faithful  recorders  of  the  communicated 
mind  of  Christ,  upon  which,  doubtless,  light  had  been  cast  by  the 
truth-revealing  Holy  Spirit.  And  even  as  to  Paul,  he  is  content  to 
accept  his  testimony  on  this  ground,  that  when  his  credentials  were 
called  in  question  by  his  enemies,  he  was  declared  to  be  a  true 
apostle  by  Peter  and  James,  and  admitted,  as  having  that  rank,  into 
the  sacred  college  at  Jerusalem. 

Perhaps  we  should  hardly  have  used  the  expression,  "  Christ's  own 
testimony  to  the  fact  of  his  atonement " ;  for  Mr.  Dale  considers 
the  history  of  Christ,  as  delineated  in  the  Gospels,  as  important  a 
source  of  light  on  the  subject  as  his  express  words.  He  devotes  a 
whole  lecture  to  the  history,  and  another  to  the  testimony.  In  the 
former,  he  adduces  such  facts  as  the  following — that  all  the  four 
Evangelists  dwell  at  length  on  the  suflFerings  and  death  of  Jesus, 
although  they  dwell  minutely  and  at  length  on  no  other  point  of 
his  career — that  Christ  himself  began  to  speak  of,  and  point  for- 
ward to,  that  decease  from  the  beginning  of  his  public  ministry — 
that  he  seemed  to  look  forward  to  it  with  dread  and  apprehension 
— that  his  fear  and  agony  at  Gethsemane  and  Calvary  were  far 
greater  than  mere  martyrs  ever  manifested — and  that  the  bitter  cry 
that  came  forth  from  him  on  the  cross,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me  ] "  can  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition 
that  he  was  forsaken  by  the  Father  as  a  piacular  victim,  that  W(? 
might  not  need  to  be  forsaken. 

As  to  the  testimony  of  Christ,  Mr.  Dale  lays  great  stress  on  the 
words  used  at  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  "This  is  my 
blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins."  He  has  the  following  powerful  passage  at  page  70  on 
the  remarkable  fact  that  to  the  shedding  of  Christ's  blood  alone  in 
ascribed  this  meritorious  virtue  of  procuring  the  remission  of 
sins  : — 

"  In  an  indirect  way  it  might  he  said  that  his  tenching  from  first  to  Isist, 
all  that  he  did,  all  that  he  endured,  was  intended  to  sectue  for  us  the 
remission  of  sins.   But  never  even  incidentally— never,  even  by  implication 
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— does  our  Lord  affirm  that  it  was  for  this  he  wrought  miracles,  or  re- 
vealed truth,  or  submitted  to  the  sorrows  and  pains  which  preceded 
the  cross.  He  does  affirm  that  it  was  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  he 
died.  He  must  have  believed  that  the  relation  between  his  death  and  the 
remission  of  sins  is  different  in  kind  from  that  which  exists  between  ht» 
teaching  or  his  example  and  the  remission  of  sins." 

Mr.  Dale  also  founds  a  powerful  argument  on  the  silence  of 
Christ,  taken  in  connection  with  his  thorough  veracity,  in  ihh 
respect  that,  while  he  knew  that  remission  of  sin  was  associated  with 
sacriiSce  in  the  Jewish  mind  (and  the  entire  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews- 
shows  that  this  was  the  case),  he  nevertheless  allowed  himself  to  be 
called  hy  John  "  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,"  and  on  the  passover  night  connected  the  shedding  of  hi» 
blood  with  the  remission  of  human  guilt.  Our  author  concludes 
triumphantly  that,  if  the  Saviour  had  not  meant  his  blood  to 
be  the  objective  ground  of  the  pardon  of  sin,  he  surely  would  have 
said  so.  when  he  knew  that  the  Jews  of  his  day  regarded  the 
typical  sacrifices  which  they  offered  in  that  light. 

Advancing  to  the  testimony  of  St.  Peter,  Mr.  Dale  considers,  first, 
the  discourses  of  that  apostle  in  the  book  of  the  Acts,  and,  secoiidljr 
the  references  to  the  atonement  in  his  epistle.  In  reply  to  the 
objection  of  Dr.  Young  that  Peter  did  not  preach  the  doctrine  of 
substitution  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Mr.  Dale  cleverly  retorts 
that  he  preached  as  little  the  moral  theory  of  heart-subduing  love. 
The  great  object  of  the  preacher,  on  that  occasion,  he  adds,  was  not 
to  state  the  theory  of  the  atonement,  but  to  charge  home  upon  his 
hearers  the  guilt  of  a  great  crime  which  God  mercifully  overroled 
to  the  salvation  of  the  world.  On  the  well  known  statements  in  the 
first  epistle  of  Peter,  "  Who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree,"  and  "  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the 
just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God,"  our  author 
argues  just  as  we  would  expect  him  to  argue.  On  the  latter  passage, 
indeed,  he  makes  two  admirable  and  far-reaching  observations  ; 
first,  that  martyrs  though  they  suffer  through  the  sins  of  their 
persecutors  are  never  said  to  suffer  far  sins,  but  only  for  freedom, 
or  conscience,  or  the  like ;  and,  secondly,  that  so  firm  a  hold  had  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  taken  of  Peter^s  mind  that  when  he  was 
exhorting  his  persecuted  brethren  to  suffer  patiently  for  well-doing, 
as  Jesus  suffered  patiently,  he  could  not  refrain  from  bringing  out 
this  grand  contrast  between  him  and  his  followers,  that  they  might 
suffer  through  sin  and  /or  well-doing ;  but  he  **  suffered  /or  sin  that 
he  might  bring  us  to  God." 

Coming  now  to  John,  the  apostle  of  love,  Mr.T)ale  starts  with  the 
observation  that  we  might  have  supposed  that  of  all  others  he  would 
not  have  represented  Christ's  substitutionary  death  as  the  objective 
ground  of  pardon,  inasmuch  as  he  moved  habitually  in  the  lofty 
region  of  transcendental  benevolence.  And  yet  he  has  no  sooner 
commenced  his  general  epistle  than  we  find  him  saying  that  it  is 
**the  blood  of  Christ  which  cleanseth'from  all  sin";  while  a  little 
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farther  on  he  comforts  his  readers  by  reminding  them  that  Jesus 
Christ  the  rigliteoiis  is  not  only  their  advocate  with  the  Father,  but 

the  propitiation  for  their  sins,  and  not  for  theirs  only,  but  also  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  In  reply  to  Dr.  Young's  remark  that 
the  word  Propitiation  had  a  coarse  and  harsh  meaning  among  pagan 
nations,  which  we  could  not  expect  it  to  have  in  the  writings  of  the 
apostle  of  love,  Mr.  Dale  powerfully  observes  that  surely  the  word 
would  not  have  been  used  by  the  truthful  and  holy  John  if  Christ 
had  not  in  some  way  or  other  satisfied  the  Father ;  and  certainly, 
according  to  Dr.  Young's  interpretation,  his  work  was  no  satisfaction 
to  God,  however  much  it  migbt  be  a  satisfaction  to  man. 

On  the  practical  epistle  of  James  our  author,  as  might  be  ex- 
}>ected,  has  not  much  to  say ;  yet  even  here  he  ingeniously  shows 
that  the  argument  in  the  close  of  the  second  chapter  supports  tho 
doctrine  which  his  volume  was  written  to  defend.  He  does  so  in 
the  following  manner: — ^If  the  object  of  the  atonement  had  only 
l)3en  to  produce  moral  results,  how  could  the  heresy  ever  have  arisen 
in  the  primitive  church,  that  we'  may  have  faith  in  Christ  without 
works  at  all  ]  The  very  fact  that  James  had  to  write  an  epistle  to 
his  Contemporaries,  to  remind  them  that  the  faith  of  the  Gospel 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  works  of  holiness,  is  a  proof  that  the 
remission  of  sin  had  a  prominent  place  in  that  Gospel,  and  was 
preached  .as  a  free  gift. 

But  able  as  is  Mr.  Dale's  digest  of  the  teachings  of  the  other 
apostles  on  this  all-important  doctrine,  it  is  when  he  comes  to  Paul's 
epistles  that  his  masterliness  appears  pre-eminent,  and  notably  in 
the  abstract  which  he  has  supplied  to  his  readers  of  the  argument 
in  the  two  letters  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Romans.  And  not  only 
are  these  epistles  cognate  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  which  they 
treat ;  but  our  author  shows  us  that  they  are  historically  allied, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  called  forth  by  the  same  crisis  in  the  affairs 
of  the  primitive  churches. 

They  both  owed  their  origin  to  the  indignation  which  Paul  felt 
when  he  learned  that  his  enemies,  the  Judaizers  from  Jerusalem, 
were  attempting  to  impose  upon  his  converts  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  the  galling  yoke  of  Mosaic  ordinances,  thereby  perverting 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  When  he  learned  that  even 
his  rude  Celtic  disciples,  in  the  high  table-land  of  tho  peniusula  of 
Asia  Minor,  had  not  been  safe  from  their  subtle  proselytism,  he 
wrote  off  the  EJ)istle  to  the  Galatians,  from  which  we  seem  to  feel 
the  glow  of  indignation  still  coming  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen 
centuries, — an  indignation  which  burned  primarily  at  the  false 
teachers  who  had  b^itched  them,  and  secondarily  at  the  soft  and 
pliable  pupils  who  had  been  so  easily  misled.  As  to  the  law  from 
which  they  proposed  to  obtain  justification,  conjointly  with  Christ's 
work,  he  boldly  asks  what  use  did  it  serve  ?  Ta»v  ^rapa^ao-cwv  x^P^^ 
Trpoa-€T€Ori — it  was  added,  beware  of  transgressions ;  that  is,  to  quote 
the  explanation  of  Meyer  given  by  our  author,  to  let  men  see  that 
they  were  greater  sinners  than  they  supposed  that  they  were,  before 
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the  law  was  given.  The  law,  then,  which  demonstrated  the  heinous- 
ness  of  sin,  could  not  justify  from  sin.  But  although  the  law  coultl 
not  justify,  Christ  could ;  and  it  is  round  the  pivot  of  the  statement, 
here  given  by  Paul,  of  the  nature  of  his  atonement,  that  the  whole 
epistle  revolves.  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us ;  for  it  is  written,  cursed  is  every 
one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree." 

"  Try  if  you  can,"  says  our  author,  "  to  remove  from  that  passage  the 
idea  that  Christ  endured  the  penalty  of  the  law — the  curse — in  order  that 
those  who  had  transgressed  the  law  might  be  redeemed  from  the  corse, 
and  inherit  the  promise.  Make  the  dcatli  of  Christ  an  appeal  to  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  men,  and  let  there  be  nothing  in  it  which  can  he 
described  as  a  vicarious  endurance  of  penalty,  and  what  becomes  of  the 
whole  structure  of  the  apostle's  argument  V 

Afraid  lest  the  same  zealous  errorists  should  attempt  to  do  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  world  what  they  had  done  in  the  hilly  regions  of 
the  Asiatic  peninsula,  and  while  his  mind  was  yet  on  fire  with  the 
subject,  the  apostle  determined  to  dictate  a  long  and  systematic  letter 
to  the  Eomans  (which,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  b(* 
encyclical),  with  the  intention  of  fortifying  their  minds  against 
possible  Judaizing  machinations;  and  in  which  he  lays  down  the 
two  great  theses  that  all  men  are  condemned  by  the  law,  and 
that  the  guilty  sinner  may  be  justified  by  faith  in  the  objective 
propitiation  of  Christ.  On  Rom.  iii,  24,  "  Being  justified  freely  by 
his  grace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,"  Mr.  Dale 
says— 

''The  attempt  to  include  in  the  conception  of  justiBcaliou  any  other 
clement,  and  to  make  it  cover  the  divine  work  by  which  the  disposition, 
character,  and  conduct  of  men  are  changed  from  sin  to  holiness,  dislocates 
the  whole  organization  of  the  apostle's  thought  in  this  part  of  his  epbtle.** 

The  great  proof  text,  Rom.  iii,  25,  26,  Mr.  Dale  thus  translates— 
"  Whom  God  hath  openly  set  forth  for  himself  as  a  propitiator)' 
sacrifice,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  for  the  sake  of  manifesting  his 
righteousness  on  account  of  the  pretermission  in  the  forbearance  of 
God  of  sins  which  had  passed ;  for  the  revelation  of  God's  righ- 
teousness in  the  present  time,  in  order  that  he  may  be  just,  and  the 
justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus."  The  latter  part  of  this 
momentous  passage  he  thus  briefly  explains — 

"  The  righteousness  of  God,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  revrale^l 
in  his  punishment  of  the  sins  of  former  ages— sins  which,  in  his  forbear- 
ance, he  had  passed  over,  and  which  would  also  have  been  revealed  in  hi** 
punishment  of  sinful  men,  whom  he  now  justifies  and  saves,  is  i-eveaicd  in 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ." 

But  the  paragraphs  in  Mr.  Dale's  digest  of  the  doctrinal  portion 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  most 
convincing  and  original,  were  those  in  which  he  shows  how  very 
different  the  apostle's  line  of  argumentation  must  have  been  if  he 
had  intended  to  advance  the  moral  theory  of  the  atonement.  Thus, 
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in  the  first  chapter,  asks  our  author,  does  he  expatiate  on  the  weak- 
ness of  humanity,  and  the  facility  with  which  Satan  leads  men 
astray  1  No;  he  expatiates  on  tlie  gtiili  and  depravity  of  man,  and 
declares  that  "  the  wraih  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all 
ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men."  Again,  when  he  has 
stated  the  evil,  what  is  the  remedy  ?  Is  it  a  display  of  love  that 
will  break  and  melt  man*s  heart  ?  No ;  it  is  a  sacrifice  which,  while 
it  undoubtedly  possesses  that  blessed  potency,  in  the  first  place  is 
intended  to  demonstrate  the  righteousness  of  God  in  the  forgiveness 
of  sin.  Yet  it  strikes  us  that  our  author's  felicity  of  illustration 
culminates  in  his  pursuit  of  this  vein  of  thought,  when  he  comes  to 
consider  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  epistle,  and  especially  the  question, 
Shall  we  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound  ]  "  As'  we  have 
not  as  yet  given  any  lengthened  specimen  of  our  author's  style,  we 
will  quote  here  one  or  two  of  what  we  regard  as  his  most  triumph- 
ant paragi-aphs — 

"'What  shall  we  say,  then?'  asks  the  Apostle.  *  Shall  we  continue  iu 
sin  ? ' — we  who  are  *  justified  by  faith,'  we  who  *  have  peace  with  God,'  we 
who  once  were  *  enemies,'  but  who  are  now  *  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death 
of  his  Son,' — '  shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound  ( '  Such  a 
question  would  have  been  irrelevant  and  impossible  if  St.  Paul  had  be- 
lieved that  justification  is  a  change  of  character,  and  that  the  reconciliation 
effected  by  the  death  of  Christ  is  primarily  a  removal  of  man's  antagonism 
to  God  and  righteousness. 

"Theologians  who  maintain  that  the  only  purpose  for  which  Christ  died 
was  to  appeal  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  man,  and  to  inspire  the 
human  heart  with  sorrow  for  sin  and  the  love  of  God,  do  not  find  it  necessary, 
after  elaborating  their  theory  of  justification,  to  discuss  any  such  question 
as  this.  For  them,  the  direct  and  only  intention  of  the  death  of  Christ  is 
to  rescue  men  from  sin  and  to  restore  them  to  holiness.  Even  their  most 
bitter  and  unscrupulous  opponents  can  never  object  that  the  Gospel,  as  they 
pi'each  it,  may  perhaps  encourage  evil  men  to  continue  in  their  evil  prac- 
tices ;  nor  can  their  most  ignorant  and  unintelligent  adherents  so  mis- 
apprehend their  meaning  as  to  imagine  that  they  may  be  *  baved  from 
wrath '  through  Christ,  and  yet  continue  in  sin. 

"But  the  theory  of  St.  Paul  was  open  to  this  objection,  and  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  avert  this  misapprehension.  He  was  represented  as  releasing 
men  from  all  obligations  to  righteousness,  as  preaching  a  Kilvation  which 
permitted,  and  even  provoked,  men  to  multii)Iy  their  crimes,  in  order  that 
the  grace  of  God  might  be  glorified  :  *  We  bo  slanderously  reported,  and 
.  .  .  some  affirm  that  we  say,  Let  us  do  evil,  that  good  may  come.' 
The  report  was  a  slauder  ;  but  had  he  represented  the  death  of  Chri.st  as 
saving  us  from  future  destruction  ouly  because  of  its  moral  effect  in  saving 
us  from  present  sin,  the  slander  would  have  been  impossible.  The  mis- 
representations of  a  theory  have  always  some  relation  to  its  characteristic 
spirit  and  principles.  If  a  theologian,  whose  writings  are  lost,  is  denounced 
by  hostile  controversialists  for  obscuring  the  grace  and  sovereignty  of  God 
and  ascribing  to  man  all  the  merit  of  his  own  salvation,  we  may  be  certain 
that  he  did  not  insist  very  strongly  on  the  Divine  decrees ;  if  he  is  de- 
nounced for  teaching  fatalism,  we  may  be  certain  that  he  did  not  emphasise 
human  responsibility,  and  make  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  the  centre 
of  his  theologiciil  system.  It  was  '  slanderously  reported  '  that  St.  Paul 
preached  a  gospel  which  did  not  require  men  to  cease  to  sin.    The  slander 
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throws  an  iDtease  light  on  his  teaching.  He  could  not  have  taught  tLe 
*  Moral  Theory '  of  the  Atonement" 

In  drawing  this  review  to  a  close,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
recommend  this  volume  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  theological 
literature,  and  especially  to  the  literature  of  the  Christian  atonement. 
We  had  heard  some  rumours  as  to  Mr.  Dale's  unsoundness  as  a 
theologian  ;  but  wo  were  glad,  as  we  proceeded  with  his  book,  to 
find  liim  eminently  conservative  on  this  great  cardinal  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  faith.  His  attainments  as  a  scholar  are  highly  respect- 
able, as  the  foot-notes  and  appendices  in  the  work  make  manifest. 
There  is  a  happy  union,  moreover,  in  our  author  of  the  acute 
metaphysician  and  the  eloquent  orator.  He  often  leaves  upon  his 
reader  the  thrill  of  delight  and  admiration. 

We  repeat  what  we  said  before,  that  we  would  have  pro- 
nounced the  work  perfect  had  it  not  been  for  the  last  lecture  on  the 
Relation  of  Christ  to  the  Race.  Probably  Mr.  Dale  may  think  this 
chapter  the  best  of  all,  as  some  of  his  admirers,  whom  we  have  met, 
do  not  hesitate  to  aver.  We,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  it  spoils 
to  some  extent  the  symmetry  and  simplicity  of  the  volume ;  and 
that  opinion  we  have  ventured  candidly  to  record.  We  would 
advise  Mr.  Dale,  when  revising  the  work  for  a  new  edition,  to  re- 
cast and  re- write  the  last  chapter.  If  he  is  determined  to  cling  to  the 
ab  initio  Representative  theory,  we  think  that,  even  on  his  own  showing, 
he  should  reduce  the  ultimate  reasons  on  the  ground  of  which  God 
pardons  men  for  Christ's  sake  to  two,  namely,  because  he  satisfied  the 
broken  law  as  a  Propitiation,  and  bore  the  just  judgments  of  God  as 
a  Representative  ;  for  the  two  intermediary  reasons  he  has  adduced 
are  quite  subordinate  and  not  worthy  of  being  elevated  to  a  primary 
position.  The  way  being  thus  cleared,  we  think  tha^t  he  will  find 
these  two  really  reducible  to  one,  since  when  Christ  submitted  as  a 
Representative  to  just  judgments,  he  was  really  as  a  Propitiation 
bearing  our  sins.  We  are  of  opinion,  also,  that  Mr.  Dale  should 
clearly  state  his  own  views  as  to  the  nature  of  saving  faith.  We 
hope  tliat  he  holds  the  view  which  was  maintained  by  his  venerable 
predecessor  as  to  its  simplicity — that  it  was  merely  *'  the  behef  of  the 
truth."  Thus  it  would  appear  that  while,  as  perishing  sinners,  we 
are  called  upon  simply  to  believe  that  Christ  loved  us  and  gave  him- 
self for  us,  it  is  as  those  who  have  already  believed  that  we  are  to 
submit  ourselves  as  he  submitted  himself  to  the  Father,  and  lay 
down  our  lives  for  the  brethren. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Jesiis  in  the  MidsL    By  George  Cron.    Glasgow :  Thomas  D- 

Morison.    1875.    Pp.  213. 
Here  wo  have  another  precious  and  practical  treatise  from  the 
fluent  pen  of  the  Rev.  George  Cron,  of  Belfast.    When  we  say 
"  practical "  we  refer  to  the  directness  of  the  style  and  the  spiritual 
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usefulness  after  which  the  author  manifestly  aims ;  for  the  treatise  is 
both  doctrinal  and  experimental,  and  is,  besides,  intended  more  for 
those  who  are  seeking  the  way  of  salvation  than  for  "  the  saints 
and  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus  " — although  these,  doubtless,  will  be 
much  refreshed  by  its  evangelical  pages. 

The  volume  consists  of  nine  lectures  on  the  interview,  in  the 
house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,  between  Christ,  the  host,  and  the 
"woman  which  was  a  sinner" ;  for  though  the  latter  spoke  not  in 
words,  her  tears  were  eloquent,  and  the  devotional  kisses  of  her 
mouth  testified  loudly  to  her  deep  spiritual  affection. 

The  clear  views  which  our  author  entertains  concerning  the 
relation  of  faith  and  love  enable  him  to  expound  with  admirable 
lucidity  the  words,  "  Her  sins  which  are  many  are  forgiven,  for  she 
loved  much."  Archbishop  Trench  holds  that  the  woman  was 
forgiven  because  she  loved  much ;  but  Mr.  Cron  maintains  that  the 
Jove  she  manifested  on  the  occcision  of  the  interview  was  the 
result  and  the  evidence  of  forgiveness  which  had  formerly  been 
received  through  faith.  We  are  inclined  to  back  up  the  Belfast 
pastor  against  the  Dublin  prelate,  and  we  feel  convinced  that  "  His 
Grace  "  might  do  worse  than  take  a  lesson  in  the  grace  of  God  from 
his  Ulster  fellow-labourer. 

The  volume  is,  moreover,  so  handsomely  got  up  that  its  appearance 
is  quite  creditable  to  the  Glasgow  publisher. 

The  Ministry  of  Reconciliation,  By  the  Kev.  JoHN  Brown  John- 
ston, D.D.,  Govan,  Glasgow.  London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
Paternoster  Eow.    1875.    Pp.  395. 

The  esteemed  author  of  this  handsome  volume  of  discourses  tells 
us,  in  the  preface,  that  he  has  frequently  been  requested  to  publish 
f>uch  a  volume,  and  that  he  has  judged  the  close  of  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  ministry  a  fitting  time  at  which  to  comply  with  this 
request.  We  had  read  Dr.  Johnston's  previous  work,  entitled. 
The  Life  and  Remains  of  Shiira,  of  Kirkcaldy,  his  predecessor  in  hitf 
first  charge,  and  were  led  to  expect  from  that  smaller  book  that  the 
doctor  would  not  allow  anything  to  pass  through  his  hands  that 
would  not  bear  traces  of  care  and  polishing  power.  Nor  have  we 
Ijeen  disappointed.  The  twenty-two  sermons  which  make  up  this 
volume  fully  sustain  Dr.  Johnston's  reputation  for  learning,  fertility 
in  illustration,  and  spiritual  unction.  Every  here  and  there  we 
meet  with  apt  classical  allusions  and  similitudes  drawn  from  the 
domain  of  chemistry,  with  which  our  author  is  evidently  at  home ; 
while  his  brief  excursus  on  the  double  reference  theory  of  prophecy, 
or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  principle  of  "  germinant  fulfilment,"  shows  him 
to  be  familiar  with  the  established  laws  of  modem  hermeneutics. 

In  his  clear  and  convincing  sermon  on  faith,  Dr.  Johnston 
accurately  distinguishes  between  faith  and  trust — thereby  support- 
ing the  position  which  we  laid  down  in  a  recent  issue  of  this- 
magazine. 

We  are  happy  to  observe  from  the  newspapers  of  the  day  that  Dr. 
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Johnston  has  been  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  theological 
chairs  about  to  be  filled  up  in  the  new  Divinity  Hall  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  If  any  of  his  brethren  doubt  his  qualification 
for  this  high  office,  the  perusal  of  this  volume  will  dispel  their 
doubts,  and  especially  of  the  first  discourse  on  "  Ezra  as  a  Model 
Minister,"  in  which  he  indicates  unmistakably  his  warm  sympathy 
with  students  of  Divinity,  as  well  as  his  ability  to  train  them  for 
their  high  and  holy  calling. 

Tlie  Two  Angels,  and  otlier  Poems,  By  Alexander  Anderson, 
Author  of  a  Song  of  Labour,  and  other  Poems,"  Kirkconnell, 
Dumfriesshire.  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow:  John  Menzies  &  Co. 
Pp.  232. 

The  author  of  this  volume  of  poems  became  favourably  known  to 
the  world  two  years  ago  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Song  of  Labour, 
-and  other  Poems  :  by  a  Surfaceman  " — the  ncm-de-plume  which  he 
then  assumed.  Mr.  Anderson  still  works  with  shovel  and  pick-axe 
on  the  South-Western  Railway  near  the  town  of  Sanquhar,  or,  as  we 
should  rather  say,  the  village  of  Kirkconnell,  where  he  contentedly 
resides.  In  the  brief  sketch  of  the  author's  life,  which  Mr.  Gilfillaii 
-of  Dundee  has  prefixed  to  the  volume,  he  informs  us  that  Mr. 
Anderson  is  exactly  thirty  years  of  age,  and  still  lives  with  his 
parents,  pursuing  the  mingled  avocations  of  songster  and  surface- 
man. Not  only  did  he  develop  an  early  love  for  poetry,  but  for 
languages  as  well.  He  has  taught  himself  at  nights  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  and  says  modestly,  "  Now  I  can  appreciate  in  my  own 
way,  in  their  own  tongue,  the  mighty  voices  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and 
Dante."  Apart  altogether  from  his  poetical  powers,  Mr.  Anderson V 
literary  attainments  do  him  the  greatest  credit ;  and  Mr.  Gilfillan 
is  fully  justified  in  his  remark,  that  the  man  who  can  place  at  the 
beginning  of  his  own  original  poems  apt  quotations  from  the  works 
of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  Rabelais,  and  Schiller,  is  the  true  "Railway 
King." 

Mr.  Gilfillan  also  observes  justly,  that  the  most  wonderful  poem 
in  the  volume  is  the  series  of  sonnets  entitled  "  In  Rome  " — the  long- 
est piece  in  the  book,  in  which  the  author  fancies  himself  to  be  in 
the  Eternal  City,  and  describes  what  he  saw  there  in  imagination ; 
for  we  suppose  that  the  Surfaceman  never  really  took  out  his  ticket 
at  an  Italian  depot  for  old  Rome.  Hear  how  the  man  who  comes 
out  from  the  village  of  Kirkconnel  to  work  on  the  railway  line  sings 
about  the  grave  of  the  poet  Keats  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber: 

"  And  wilt  thou  go  away  from  Rome,  nor  see 

The  resting-place  of  Keats,  from  whom  thy  soul 
Took  early  draughts  of  worship  and  control — 

Poet  thyself,  and  from  beyond  the  sea  ? 

I  tum*d,  and  stood  beside  his  grassy  giiive, 
Almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  wall 
Honorian  ;  and  as  kindred  spirits  call 

Each  unto  each,  my  own  rose  up  to  crave 
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A  monieDt's  sweet  renewal  bj  the  dust 
Of  that  high  interchange  in  vanished  time, 
When      young  soul  was  reeling  with  his  })rime  ; 

But  now  my  manhood  lay  across  that  trust. 
Ah !  had  I  stood  here  in  my  early  years, 
This  simple  headstone  had  been  wet  wt^ih  tears/' 

We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Anderson  put  the  long  poem  entitled  the 
Two  Angels "  first,  for  we  liked  it  best  of  all.  Of  course  a 
minister's  standpoint  is  different  from  that  of  a  mere  literary  man  ; 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  add,  that  one  reason  why  we  liked  it  so 
mucb^  was  it^  spiritual  earnestness  and  its  power  to  benefit  souls. 
We  hope,  for  the  sake  of  literature  and  poetry,  that  some  easier  and 
more  refined  situation  will  be  found  for  Mr.  Anderson  ere  long  in 
some  railway  office,  or  some  rural  railway  station  ;  although  we  can 
easily  suppose  that  he  will  never  be  happier  than  he  has  been  in  his 
little  Kirkconnel  study,  or  conning  his  nevr  made  lyrics  on  summer 
nights  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith  or  the  Crawick. 

David,  King  of  Israel:  His  Life  and  its  Lessons,  By  the  Rev. 
William  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle^ 
New  York  City.  New  York  :  Hai'per  &  Brothei-s.  London  : 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.    Pp.  443.  1875. 

Doctor  Taylor,  formerly  of  Bootle,  and  now  of  New  York,  is  one  of 
our  favourite  preachers  and  authors.  Ever  since  we  heaixl  him  give 
H  temperance  address  in  Glasgow,  we  have  been  admirers  of  his 
earnest,  God-loving,  man-loving,  spirit  ;  and  we  are  glad  that  a 
Scotchman  is  carrying  the  palm  to-day  as  the  first  preacher  in  New 
York.    We  say  nothing  of  the  Bi'ooklyu  celebrities  at  present. 

We  understand  that  the  twenty-three  chapters  which  compose  this 
volume  were  delivered  as  evening  lectures  to  the  author's  own  congre- 
gation a  few  years  ago,  and  that  their  publication  was  immediately 
demanded  by  the  delighted  hearers.  We  had  the  pleasure  ourselves 
of  hearing  Dr.  Taylor  deliver,  in  the  summer  of  hist  year,  in  his  own 
church  in  New  York,  one  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  quite  in  the  style  of  this  series  on  the  life  of  David and  thus 
in  noticing  tiiis  volume,  our  auricular  as  well  as  our  ocular  privileges, 
help  us  in  discharging  our  oracular  duty.  The  author's  style  is 
elaborate,  in  so  far  as  careful  preparation  goes,  and  yet  it  is  simple  and 
captivating ;  for  the  interest  is  never  allowed  to  fiag  for  an  instant.  In 
this  book  the  Hfe  of  David  is  traced  fix)m  his  birth  to  his  death  ;  while 
reference  is  made  to  his  successive  Psalms,  according  to  the 
supposed  chronology  of  their  composition. 

There  is  quite  a  controvei*sy  among  critics  as  to  whether  sermons 
should  be  in  the  book  style  or  the  conversational  style  ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  Dr.  Taylor's  mode  of  going  to  work  might  be  appealed 
to  as  a  happy  medium  between  the  two.  He  has  his  manuscript 
before  him  in  the  pulpit,  of  which,  however,  he  is  not  a  slavish  reader  j 
5ind  every  now  and  then  an  apt  historical  allusion  or  telling  anecdote 
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is  introduced,  by  means  of  whict  the  attention  of  his  audience  is 
maintained,  and  the  way  prepared  for  further  ex|]psitory  research. 

Our  author  is  not  only  well  i*ead  in  theology,  but  in  history  and 
poetry  as  well ;  so  that  the  volume  before  us  gleams  every  here  and 
there  with  rare  and  recherche  quotations.  Valuable  practical  remarks 
are  also  frequent — indeed  in  his  felicitous  introduction  of  such  reflec- 
tions Dr.  Taylor  reminds  us  not  a  little  of  the  late  Dr.  Wardlaw, 
whom,  however,  he  excels  in  his  power  of  delivery.  We  are  glad 
also  to  see  that  the  Doctor  has  not  forgotten  Scotland  and  the  Scotch ; 
for  he  quotes,  with  warm  approbation,  from  Dr.  Wallace  of  Glasgow's 
Gloaming  of  Life,  and  William  Logan's  Words  of  Cornfort ;  while  in 
his  beautiful  sermon  on  the  Bringing  up  of  the  Ark,  he  gives  the 
metrical  version  of  the  68th  Psalm  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  sacred 
lyrics  of  Dr.  John  Guthrie,  of  Glasgow,  whom  he  calls  ''an  intimate 
friend  and  brother  in  the  ministry." 

We  recommend  the  volume  to  students  and  ministers,  as  being  a 
kind  of  model  for  their  imitation  in  the  comjxMition.  of  such  difir 
.coui*scs,  as  well  as  to  the  heads  of  Christian  families  who  might  wish 
to  procure  an  entertaining  book  for  Sunday  reading  at  home. 

.Christendom  and  the  Drink  Cause :  an  Appeal  to  the  Christian  world 
for  efficient  action  against  the  causes  of  Intemperance.  By  the 
Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  M.A.  London :  Partridge  &  Co.,  0 
Paternoster  Row.    1875.  Pp.332. 

We  rejoice  to  introduce  to  all  our  readers  this  new  publication  from 
the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  M.A.,  the  son  of  tho  venerable  Dr. 
Jabez  Bums,  w^ho  has  for  so  many  years  been  one  of  the  foremost 
men  in  the  General  Baptist  denomination,  and  also  one  of  the  fore- 
most temperance  reformers  of  the  day.  Mr.  Bums's  book  exhaust'* 
his  subject,  and  by  no  means  exhausts  his  readers.  His  previous 
labours  as  joint-author  with  Dr.  Lees  on  the  Temptrance  Bible  Com- 
mentary, qualify  him  to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  wine  question  ; 
and  his  deep  interest  in  the  personal  abstinence  and  Permissiv<» 
Bill  agitations,  go  to  make  his  book  a  first-rate  repertory  of  temper- 
ance facts,  arguments,  and  appeals. 

British  Tra'Ie  ;  or.  Certain  Conditions  of  our  National  Prosperity. 
By  Pkofessor  Kirk,  Edinburgh.    Author  of  S<tcial  Politics, 
etc.    London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.    Glasgow:  Thomas 
D.  Morison,  1875.    Pp.  216. 
The  author  of  this  book  is  well  worthy  of  the  title  "  Professor" ;  for 
both  capitalists  and  working  men  may  sit  at  his  feet  with  profit, 
while  he  discourses  on  the  first  principles  of  political  econom}'.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  writers  like  Ruskmand  the  editor  of  the  JScoisviaii 
Aire  beginning  to  recognize  his  worth,  and  to  find  his  writings  to  K» 
the  production  of  a  master  in  Social  Science.    In  this  volume,  Pro- 
fessor Kirk  shows  clearly  that  the  men  who  think  to  better  their 
circumstances  by  striking,  and  by  putting  out  less  produce  than 
they  used  to  do,  are  fools  indeed;  because  they  pursue  a  line  of 
conduct  which  is  suicidal  to  their  own  best  interests. 
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}f Visions:  An  Essay.  By  S.  T.  Anderson,  D.D.,  a  Missionary  of 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
S.  A.    Pp.  64. 

Dr.  Anderson,  whom  our  readers  will  remember  as  a  frequent  and 
acceptable  contributor  of  late  years  to  the  pages  of  the  Evangelical 
Reposlt<yry,  wrote  this  essay  as  a  competitor  for  a  prize  of  100  dollars, 
which  had  been  offered  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
America  for  a  short  pamphlet  on  the  Value  of  Missions.  Although 
the  Doctor  did  not  get  the  first  prize,  the  Committee  of  Adjudica 
tion  deemed  his  essay  worthy  of  honourable  mention ;  and  accordingly 
it  has  been  published  by  the  Mission  Board  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  at  Nashville.  The  essay  really  is  a  multinn  in  parvo. 
The  author  is  well  informed  both  as  to  the  darkness  of  heathenism 
and  the  history  of  Christian  Missions  in  general.  He  eloquently 
shows  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  only  true  civiliser.  Since  our 
readers  last  heard  from  him,  Dr.  Anderson  has  moved  from  the  con- 
tinent of  America  to  the  mission  field  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and 
we  heartily  wish  him  much  joy  in  his  work. 

The  Verity  of  Christ's  Resurrection  from  tlie  Dead.    By  Thomas 

Cooper.  London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1876.  Pp.176. 
Another  invaluable  little  book  by  Mr.  Cooper,  the  ubiquitous  and 
popular  lecturer  on  Christianity.  It  contains  the  substance  of  four 
addresses,  as  the  author  tells  us,  which  he  has  delivered  in  whole  or 
in  part  in  almost  every  town  of  any  size  in  England  and  Scotland. 
In  the  same  interesting,  clear,  and  conversational  style  which  was  so 
marked  a  characteristic  of  the  preceding  books  of  the  series.  The 
Bridge  of  History ,  and  God,  the  Soul,  and  the  Future  Stiite,  Mr.  Cooper 
.shows  that  Christianity  could  not  have  gained  a  footing  in  the  world 
if  the  Gospel  narrative  were  not  true,  and  if  Christ  had  not  really 
risen  from  the  dead.  We  observe  that  he  adopts  the  theory  of  Gilbert 
West,  that  the  visit  of  the  women  to  the  sepulchre,  recorded  by  Luke, 
was  subsequent  to  the  visit  referred  to  by  the  other  evangelists.  We 
thought  our  author  singularly  happy  in  his  refutation  of  the  strange 
supposition  of  the  generally  sensible  Dr.  Candlish,  that  the  expres- 
sion, "  flesh  and  bones,"  used  by  our  Lord  to  designate  his  resurrec- 
tion-body, indicated  a  kind  of  form  less  material  than  would  have 
been  intended  by  the  phrase  flesh  and  blood."  We  will  be  glad  to 
receive  another  volume  soon  of  the  projected  series  as  eminently 
calculated  as  this  one  to  confirm  the  wavering  and  e^ablish  the  faith 
of  the  Christian. 

The  Theological  Medium,    A  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

Rev.  M.  B.  De  Witt,  Editor,  Xashville,  Tenn. 
We  have  received  the  April  and  July  numbers  of  this  able  Quarterly. 
It  still  continues  to  thrive  vigorously  under  Mr.  De  Witt's  super- 
vision. We  are  happy  to  see  that  our  old  friends,  Revs.  Henry 
Melville  and  J.  M.  Campbell,  write  vigorously  in  its  pages.  Dr. 
Lindsley  has  commenced  a  scries  of  papers  on  the  history  of  the 
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Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  which  promises  to  be  both  in- 
teresting and  exhaustive.  There  are  articles  also  on  the  Decrees  of 
God,  by  H.  S.  Porter,  D.D.,  and  the  Theology  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Farr,  which  would  delight  the  heart  of  the 
keenest  Evangelical  Unionist.  Dr.Baird,  of  Nashville,  likewise  fur- 
nishes an  eloquent  and  spirited  paper  on  Evolution  and  its  True  Goal 
We  are  happy  to  observe  that  the  editor  has  thought  so  highly  of  the 
article  on  Creeds,  which  was  contributed  to  the  Evangelical  Bepmiorif 
ill  June  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart,  of  Aberdeen,  that  he  ha? 
reproduced  it  entire. 

Evolution  in  relafim  to  Geology,  lludimenfa)y  StruciureSy  Design,  and 
Christianitij.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart.  Aberdeen :  W. 
Lindsay.  1875.  Pp.  91. 
In  his  introduction  Mr.  Stewart  argues,  that  "  since  atoms,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  species  of  matter,  show  no  indications  of  transmutation, 
it  is  incorrect  to  affirm  that  matter,  either  in  the  earth  or  in  the 
heavenly  bodies,  is  the  subject  of  evolution  in  the  evolutional  sense 
of  the  term.  It  also  follows,  by  the  force  of  analogy,  that  if  species 
in  things  purely  material  show  no  disposition  to  transmute,  it  is 
certainly  not  likely  that  species  in  things  living  ever  will."  This 
position  Mr.  Stewart  proceeds,  in  this  long  and  learned  pamphlet,  to 
substantiate,  bringing  the  testimony  of  Christian  men  of  science  as 
accomplished  as  Darwin,  Huxley,  &  Co.  to  confute  their  rashly  built 
speculations.  We  recommend  the  publication  as  one  that  gives  a 
complete  vidimus  of  the  subject  in  a  limited  compass.  Indeed,  ve 
do  not  see  how  his  opponents  could  overturn  our  author's  clearly 
established  positions. 

Words  of  Comfort  for  Bereaved  Parents,  Edited  by  WiLUAM 
Logan.  Revised  and  Abridged  Edition.  London  :  The  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

We  congratulate  our  esteemed  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Logan,  on  the  fact 
that  an  abridged,  yet  still  valuable  edition  of  his  Words  of  Comfort 
has  been  issued  by  the  London  Tract  Society.  Thus  his  name,  and 
the  memory  of  his  dear  child  will  be  wafted  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  will  continue  to  bless  mankind,  doubtless,  throughout  successive 
centuries. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D,,LL,D.    By  KENTISH 

Bache,  24  King  William  Street,  Strand. 
Mr.  Bache,  in  a  very  learned  manner,  shows  that  Dr.  Davidson  \\f^ 
been  rash  in  disputing  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel. 

Election  as  Explained  by  tJie  Spirit  a  Reasonable  Doctrine.    By  OSK 

OF  THE  Elect.    Glasgow  :  Wardrop,  57  Oswald  Street. 
The  author  of  this  pamphlet  says,  "  We  do  not  understand  the  par- 
ticular reason  of  election  in  any  case ;  it  is  unconditional ;  it  is  the 
will  of  God."    We  cannot  see  that  he  lias  made  the  doctrine  veiy 
reasonable,  when  he  cannot  tell  the  reason  of  it 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

FROM  SPRINGFIELD  TO  ST.  LOUIS. 

I  HAD  been  thoroughly  excited  with  my  lecture  on  "  Scotland 
and  the  Scotch,"  so  that  when  I  got  back  to  General  Holland's 
house  I  felt  unable  to  sleep  till  the  morning  was  pretty  far 
advanced.  This  wakefulness  was  the  more  unfortunate  that, 
as  the  train  was  advertised  to  leave  Springfield  for  St.  Louis 
at  6  A.M.,  the  omnibus  conductor  had  been  instructed  to 
call  for  me  at  as  early  an  hour  as  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  "  Why  so  early  ? "  my  reader  is  disposed  to 
interpolate.  Not  only  because  the  railway  dep6t  was  two 
miles  distant,  as  I  have  already  explained,  but  because 
said  omnibus  required  to  perform  a  circuitous  journey 
through  the  city  of  Springfield,  for  intending  travellers,  before 
it  would  reach  the  highway ;  and  I  had  the  misfortune  to  bo 
the  first  on  the  conductor  s  list,  inasmuch  as  my  gallant  host  s 
residence  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  inn  in  whose  court- 
yard the  vehicle  was  accommodated.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had 
newly  fallen  asleep  when  I  was  awakened  by  a  loud  knocking 
at  the  door,  followed  soon  by  the  General's  prompt  word  of 
command,  not,  indeed,  to  be  up  and  fight,  but  to  be  up  and 
take  my  flight  so  early  in  the  morning.  I  did  not  know,  at 
first,  that  the  conveyance  was  waiting  at  the  gate ;  and,  conse- 
cjuently,  I  had  begun  to  dress  in  a  rather  leisurely  fashion. 
But  another  loud  knocking  at  the  door  ,  brought  a  second 
hurried  message  to  me  to  the  effect  that  the  coachman  was 
No  7.  M  Vol.  2. 
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impatient  and  could  wait  no  longer.  I  think  I  never  finished 
my  toilet  with  so  much  expedition  all  my  life ;  and  when  I 
reached  the  street,  and  began  to  recollect  all  that  I  had  brought 
with  me,  I  was  thankful  at  length  to  feel  assured  that  nothing 
had  been  left  behind.  For  if  I  had  not  collected  my  goods 
and  chattels,  I  would,  in  all  likelihood,  never  have  seen  them 
again  in  this  world,  since  I  was  now  turning  my  back  on  the 
most  westerly  point  of  my  journey  and  setting  my  face  east- 
ward and  homeward.  As  it  was,  my  pockets  were  stuffed  full 
of  little  odds  and  ends  of  things  which  I  had  found  lying  about 
my  room  at  the  last  moment,  and  I  was  actuaUy  under  the 
necessity  of  fastening  wrist-buttons  and  adjusting  my  necktie 
after  the  omnibus  had  driven  away,  of  which  for  a  while  I  was 
tlie  only  occupant.  This  hot  haste,  however,  had  one  advan- 
tage, namely,  that  it  took  the  edge  off  the  sadness  of  that 
morning's  farewell ;  for  I  believe  that  General  Holland  was  so 
thankful  to  get  the  driver  pacified  and  see  me  fairly  off,  that 
he  had  really  no  time  to  bid  me  a  deliberate  good-bye.  I  beg 
leave  now  to  wave  that  to  him  and  his  excellent  household 
across  the  wide  Atlantic. 

A  lady  and  her  little  daughter  were  the  firat  to  enter  the 
conveyance  ;  and  then  we  drew  up  at  Mr.  Shepherd's  house  to 
take  Dr.  Morison  in.  The  doctor,  as  usual,  was  most  punctual 
to  the  time,  and  had,  indeed,  been  waiting  on  us  for  a  while. 
He  had  even  comfortably  breakfasted  at  that  early  hour. 

When  we  reached  the  railway  dep6t,  we  found  that  we  were 
to  have  a  good  deal  of  Cumberland  Presbyterian  company  for 
our  day  s  journey  to  St.  Louis.  The  excui*sion  to  the  Indian 
territory,  which  was  to  be  made  that  day,  had  the  effect  of 
sending  a  good  many  of  the  less  pleasure-loving  members  of 
the  Assembly  home  ;  and  all  the  more  readily  that  its  sessions 
had  now  been  held  for  upwards  of  a  week,  and  the  Sabbath-day 
was  approaching,  when  ministers  like,  if  possible,  to  be  in  their 
own  pulpits.  l)r.  Beard  was  in  the  cars  with  his  friend  Judge 
Canithers,  the  Professor  of  Law  in  Cumberland  XJnivei-sity,  at 
Lebanon,  Tennessee ;  President  MacGlumphy,  of  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, also  journeyed  with  us,  and  our  friend  Mr.  Clark,  on  his 
way  back  to  Louisville.  Another  very  intelligent  gentleman 
was  also  our  fellow-traveller,  who  had  come  all  the  way  from 
California  to  attend  the  General  Assembly,  and  who  was  now 
glad  to  be  on  his  way  home  again  by  the  route  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  We  felt  all  that  hot  summer  day  the  superiority 
of  the  American  railway  carriages  over  our  own;  for  the  tedium 
of  the  eleven  hours'  ride  was  much  relieved  by  the  facility  with 
which  we  could  move  from  one  seat  in  the  long  carriage  to 
another,  and  converse  now  with  this  and  now  with  that  enter- 
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tiliuing  fellow-traveller.  We  reached  St.  Louis  at  5  p.m., 
and  proceeded  to  the  St.  Nicholas  hotel,  along  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  NoiTis,  of  Free  Port,  Pennsylvania,  who  also  had  accom- 
panied us  on  our  journey. 

The  St,  Nicholas  hotel  was  crowded  with  ministers  and 
elders  who  were  attending  the  General  Assembly  of  the  great 
Presbyterian  body  which  was  being  held  at  St.  Louis  at  the 
very  time  when  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Assembly  was 
in  session  in  the  same  state  of  Missouri.  We  entered  into 
-convei-sation  during  supper  with  some  of  the  representative 
elders  who  were  seated  at  the  same  table  with  us,  and  learned 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Woods  had  addressed  them  that  very  day  as 
the  commissioner  from  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church. 
When  our  repast  was  ended  Mr.  Norris  proposed  that  we 
should  take  a  walk  across  the  great  suspension  bridge  that 
now  spans  the  Mississippi  River,  and  which,  as  I  have  remarked, 
had  been  opened  for  foot  passengers  on  the  Friday  before. 
This  immense  structure  which,  for  its  arches  of  cast  steel  and 
its  lofty  piers,  stands  unrivalled  as  a  river-bridge  in  the  world, 
liadjust  been  completed  at  the  cost  of  one  million  sterling. 
With  reference  to  the  price,  we  may  indeed  observe  that  it  was 
told  us  as  a  somewhat  amusing  fact  that  the  great  structure 
might  have  been  opened  some  months  before;  but  the  steel 
manufacturers  of  Pittsburg  had  forwarded  a  legal  interdict 
ngainst  its  being  opened  till  their  account  for  steel  was  paid ! 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  gold  equivalent  for  the 


interdict  had  been  removed. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  this  marvellous 
bridge  which,  with  its  continuations  on  each  side,  is  fully  a 
mile  in  length,  had  been  occasioned  by  the  depth  to  which  the 
piers  supporting  it  required  to  be  sunk.  One  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Mississippi  is  this,  that  when  its  waters  rise  in  flood  the 
fsand  at  its  bottom  will  be  scoured  away  to  the  extent  of  forty 
feet  deep  and  sometimes  even  laid  bare  to  the  rock  below. 
It  was  plain,  therefore,  to  the  surveying  engineers  that  the 
four  piers  on  which  the  great  bridge  was  to  be  laid  must  needs 
be  built  down  to  that  virgin  rock  itself.  The  two  piers 
nearest  each  shore  did  not  cause  them  so  much  trouble  in 
prospect ;  but  the  necessary  profundity  of  the  central  piers,  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  gave  them  no  little  anxiety  and  toil. 
When  they  had  made  their  tentative  soundings,  they  found  that 
the  rock  for  the  central  pier  nearest  the  St.  Louis  shore  was 
i)0  feet  below  the  ordinary  high  water  line ;  while  below  the 
central  pier  nearest  the  east  or  Illinois  shore,  the  rock  was 
reached  at  the  depth  of  120  feet — ^there  being  the  difference  of 


forthcoming,  inasmuch  as  the 
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30  feet  as  to  these  two  soundings.  Congress,  moreover,  had 
decreed  that  the  arches  must  reach  the  height  of  50  feet  ab(Jve 
that  liigh  water  line,  in  order  that  the  nai^gation  of  the  gi^eat 
river  might  be  unhindered ;  so  that  the  engineers  had  to  face 
the  difficulty  of  constructing  two  solid  piei-s,  taking  all  things^ 
into  account,  the  one  194  feet  and  the  other  1G5  feet  from  top 
to  bottom.  Yet  what  cannot  the  perseverance  and  ingenuity  of 
man  achieve  1  Colossal  iron  caissons  or  air-chambers  were  let 
down  gradually  by  means  of  sand  pu9ips,  which  removed  the 
gigantic  layers  of  sand  thi'ough  which  they  had  to  pass,  till 
the  solid  rock  was  reached.  When  this  was  at  length  accom- 
plished, these  iron  compressed  air-chambera  were  filled  up  with 
concrete;  and  then  the  vertical  shafts  that  communicateil 
between  them  and  the  world  above  were  filled  up  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  three  steel  arches  of  the  bridge  are 
double,  each  consisting  of  two  concentric  arches,  joined  to- 
gether by  a  network  of  the  most  massive  steel  braces.  Tlie 
two  great  arches  at  the  sides  measure  500  feet  each ;  while  the 
span  of  the  principal  arch — ^namely,  that  which  stretches  between 
the  two  deep  piers  just  described — measures  520  feet.  Upon 
the  iron  necks  of  these  immense  arches  the  real  bridge 
been  laid  in  two  storeys,  the  lower  being  intended  for  the 
railways — the  upper  for  vehicles  and  foot  passengers.  Being 
50  feet  wide,  both  of  these  airy  pathw^ays  will  afford  ample 
accommodation  for  the  most  abundant  commerce  and  the  free 
locomotion  of  man  and  beast. 

It  was  along  the  highest  storey  of  the  bridge,  of  course,  that 
Dr.  Morison,  Mr.  Norris,  and  m3'self  took  our  walk  on  the 
evening  of  the  28th  of  May,  1874.  We  had  no  difficulty  in 
reaching  it;  for  it  has  been  continued  into  the  city,  a  distance  of 
1,049  feet,  till  its  level  meets  that  of  the  broad  Washington 
Avenue, — ^the  traffic  of  the  cross  streets  below  being  easily 
continued  under  the  five  arches  of  a  viaduct  of  27  feet  span 
each.  The  railway,  however,  on  the  lower  storey,  daslies  at 
this  point  into  a  tunnel  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  which 
emerges  at  Eleventh  Street,  where  a  gieat  central  depot  is  in 
process  of  erection.  The  evening  was  beautiful,  and  a  fine 
breeze  had  sprung  up  at  the  close  of  the  hot  day  which  made 
our  easy  stroU  truly  enjoyable.  There  was  much  aLso  in  all  we 
saw  around  us  to  fill  our  minds  both  with  admiration  of  the 
works  of  the  infinite  God,  and  of  finite  man,  who,  however, 
achieves  his  marvek  only  by  the  skill  and  strength  which  the 
great  God  has  given  him.  There  was  the  mighty  river  far 
below  us,  which,  through  uncounted  ages,  had  drained  off*  the 
waters  of  a  continent,  carrying  them  to  a  far  southern  sea. 
And  thei-e  was  a  marvellous  bridge  now  spanning  its  waters^ 
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the  construction  of  which  not  many  years  ago  would  have  been 
voted  impossible,  iittle  did  the  traders  of  the  "  Louisiana 
Fur  Company"  thimc,  who  firat  established  themselves  there 
on  the  loth  of  February,  1764,  that,  after  the  lapse  only  of  a 
single  century,  a  city  containuig  nearly  half  a  million  of  inhabi- 
tants would  be  flourishing  at  the  paltiy  trading  port  where  they 
drew  up  their  few  frail  keel  boats ;  and  that  an  immease  viaduct 
would  connect  the  eastern  and  the  western  shores,  over  which 
would  roll  cvciy  day  with  lightning  speed  the  traflSc  of  a 
continent  conveyed  by  the  power  of  steam  I  But  see  far  below 
us  the  gi'eat  steamboats  passing  swiftly,  and  the  ships  with  the 
tall  masts  feeling  that  they  have  free  scope  between  the  granite 
piers  that  stand  five  hundred  feet  apart.  It  was  plain  that  as 
the  commerce  from  New  York  to  California  would  flow  freely 
from  east  to  west  along  the  bridge  above,  in  like  manner  the 
commerce  from  St.  Paul's  to  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  some 
2,000  miles,  would  flow  freely  from  north  to  south  along  the 
mighty  w^aters  below.  We  traversed  the  bridge  from  end  to 
end,  delighting  much  in  the  springy  sensation  of  the  new  wood 
below  our  feet,  and  often  tarrying  to  admire  the  strength  of  the 
piem  and  their  colossal  proportions,  till  these  were  lost  sight  of 
in  the  waters  below.  It  was  plain  that  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis 
were  proud  of  their  bridge  and  quite  new-fangled  about  it,  for 
numerous  parties  of  gaily  dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
promenading  along  the  almost  giddy  eminence;  and  doubtless,  in 
all  time  coming,  that  airy  path  way  will  be  a  favourite  promenade, 
notwithstanding  the  few  cents  per  head  that  require  to  be  paid 
for  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  it.  We  were  informed  that, 
although  the  bridge  had  been  opened  in  a  kind  of  local  and 
partial  manner  on  the  22nd  of  May,  it  was  to  be  fully  and 
oflicially  opened  by  President  Grant  on  the  4th  of  July 
following — the  great  national  holiday.  Of  a  truth  it  is  a  work 
of  which  the  Americans  have  cause  to  boast. 

On  Friday,  the  29th  of  May,  as  we  had  made  up  our  minds 
to  leave  St.  Louis  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  were 
anxious  to  make  the  most  of  the  time  at  our  disposal  in  the 
way  of  sight-seeing  between  breakfast  and  dinner.  We  were 
advised,  both  by  our  landlord  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Woods,  the 
Cumberland  representative  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  and 
who,  we  found,  was  staying  with  us  at  the  same  hotel,  to  proceed 
in  the  first  place  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city  to  inspect  what  are 
well-known  in  St.  Louis  as  "  Shaw's  Gardens,"  and  then  return 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  v^^as  holding  its 
sessions  in  one  of  the  largest  Presbyterian  churches  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  I  am  sony  to  say  that  our  trip  to  the 
gardens  was  an  abortive  and  unsuccessful  one,  because  we  h:id 
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to  break  it  off  before  it  was  completed.    We  had  not  been 
accurately  informed  as  to  the  distance  of  that  resort  from  the 
city,  so  that  after  we  had  travelled  with  the  tramway  cars  as 
far  as  they  would  take  vlh — I  am  certain  fully  three  miles— 
and  then  found  •  omnibuses  drawn  up  to  cany  us  other  two 
miles  farther  into  the  country,  we  saw  we  had  no  time  left  to 
inspect  the  horticultural  inclosures  of  our  fellow-countryman,. 
Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  and  also  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  the 
reverend  court  in  St.  Louis.    Indeed,  the  alternative  that  was 
proposed  to  our  minds  was  this, — an  assembly  of  flowers  or  an 
assembly  of  clergy,  which  of  the  two  will  you  visit  ?   It  will 
not  be  matter  of  wonder  to  our  readers  that  we  decided  iu 
favour  of  the  cloth  rather  than  the  conservatory, — and  all  the 
more  that  we  had  the  hope  of  culling  some  of  the  flowers  of 
oratory  in  the  ecclesiastical  meeting,  and  of  carrying  them 
away  with  us,  not,  indeed,  in  the  button-hole  of  the  coat,  but 
securely  buttoned  up  in  memory's  repository.    We  were  not 
at  all  disappointed,  however,  with  our  ride  to  the  suburbs  of 
the  city,  nor  did  we  think  the  couple  of  hours  lost  time  which 
had  been  occupied  in  our  journeying.    In  the  first  place,  we 
had  a  fine  view  of  the  rich  suburban  residences  of  the  more 
comfortable  citizens  of  St.  Louis.    Our  course  lay  in  a  south- 
western direction ;  and,  following  the  undulating  irregularities 
of  the  ground,  the  cars  first  ascended  to  a  height  of  about 
150  feet  above  the  Mississippi,  and  then  descending  again  into 
a  gentle  valley,  rose  once  more  to  the  height  of  some  200  feet 
above  that  river,  from  which  eminence  a  tolerable  view  could 
be  had  of  the  city  in  the  distance.    Elegant  villas,  with 
gardens  both  before  and  behind,  adorned  the  two  sides  of  the 
road;  and  we  could  have  fancied  that  we  were  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh,  had  it  not  been  for  the  great 
heat  which  oppressed  us  even  in  the  inside  of  the  car,  and  also 
for  the  outside  wooden  shutters  which  obscured  every  window,, 
and  were  intended  to  keep  out  the  fiery  glare  of  the  orb  of 
day.    A  second  consideration  helped  to  reconcile  us  to  our 
disappointment,  namely,  the  great  amusement  which  was 
furnished  us  by  the  strange  conduct  of  two  rival  omnibus- 
conductors,   whose    conveyances  wei*e  dmwn  up   at  the 
point  where  the  tramwaj''  cars  ended.    We  really  were  not 
intending  to  take  either  of  them,  for  we  had  just  been  making 
up  our  minds  to  return  to  the  city  without  visiting  the 
gardens.    We  had  come  out  of  the  car,  however,  to  take  a 
stroll  for  a  minute  or  two  till  it  would  be  ready  to  return ; 
but  the  jealous  Jehus  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  we  were 
bound  for  the  gardens,  and  immediately  began  to  depreciate 
each  the  other  s  conveyance,  and,  what  was  to  us  more  remark- 
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able,  each  the  other  s  character.  The  one  of  them  was  to  start 
immediately ;  but  the  other,  having  newly  come  in,  was  not  to 
leave  for  about  ten  minutes  or  so.  Now,  it  seemed  to  be  the 
aim  of  the  latter  to  prevent  us  from  giving  our  custom  to  the 
former  till  he  would  be  ready  to  leave.  So  he  thus  began  his 
depreciatoiy  harangue:  "t)on't  go  with  that  fellow,  gentle- 
men, I  beseech  you.  He  is  a  great  impostor.  The  fare  to  the 
gardens  is  only  ten  cents,  and  he  is  going  to  charge  you  half-a- 
doUar.  I  saw  him  just  now,  before  you  came  up,  draw  a  slide 
over  the  amount  of  the  fare  that  is  marked  in  the  inside  of  his 
car.  He  is  doubtless  going  to  cheat  you.  Wait  for  me, 
gentlemen,  and  I  will  give  you  a  cheap  ride  in  a  few  minutes." 
When  he  had  ended  this  vituperative  appeal  the  object  of  his 
attack,  who  all  the  time  of  it  had  been  patiently  twirling  his 
cap  in  his  hand,  began  his  reply  as  follows:  "Never  mind 
what  he  says,  gentlemen ;  he  is  not  only  a  low  fellow  but  a 
criminal.  He  is  not  long  out  of  gaol,  and  he  cannot  deny  it. 
I  will  give  you  as  cheap  a  ride  as  he  would  do  ;  and,  besides, 
I  am  just  about  to  start."  We  were  quite  sorry  that  our 
arrival  on  the  scene  had  provoked  this  useless  and  acrimonious 
passage  of  arms,  or  rather,  of  tongue-fence ;  and,  of  course,  we 
immediately  explained  that  we  could  not  employ  any  of  them, 
as  we  had  to  return  to  St.  Louis  forthwith.  But  what  sur- 
prised us  much  was  that  neither  of  the  pair  rushed  at  the 
other  as  a  choleric  Scotchman  would  have  done ;  and  still 
more  that,  as  we  drove  otF  from  the  spot,  they  continued  to 
sit  quite  near  one  another  on  the  back  steps  of  their  respective 
vehicles,  as  if  no  such  bitter  encounter  of  words  had  taken 
place.  If  time  had  been  left  us,  we  certainly  would  have 
rated  them  soundly  on  their  unneighbourly  exhibition,  and 
would  have  besought  them  to  study  more  the  scriptural  law 
of  loving-kindness,  if  their  hearts  had  been  at  all  susceptible 
of  impression  in  that  direction.  As  it  was,  the  driver  of  our 
car  laughed  heartily  at  our  surprise  at  the  unexpected  ebullition 
of  temper  on  the  part  of  his  brethren  of  the  whip ;  for  doubtless 
he  understood  the  phenomenon  better  than  we  did.  I  have 
often  wondered  since  if  there  could  be  any  pre-concerted  plot 
in  the  variance,  and  if  there  might  have  been  more  of  a  cunning 
performance  in  it  than  a  display  of  real  animosity ;  although, 
I  confess,  I  cannot  see  how  a  mere  pretence  of  ill-will  on  their 
parts  could  have  been  expected  to  operate  either  on  our 
sympathies  or  our  pockets. 

As  our  intention  to  visit  the  gardens  was  fnistrated,  I  may 
here  say  that  Mr.  Shaw  emigrated  from  this  country  about  fifty 
years  ago,  and  when  he  was  quite  a  young  man.  Having  made 
money  in  St.  Louis  as  a  hardware  merchant,  he  has  gratified 
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his  own  taste  for  flowers  by  planting  round  his  elegant 
residence  a  most  spacious  and  Eden-like  garden,  the  fame  of 
which  has  spread  over  all  the  American  continent.  About 
forty  acres  are  already  under  cultivation,  filled  with  flowers, 
fruits,  and  trees;  the  arboretum  containing,  among  other 
subdivisions,  a  pinetum  and  quercetum — that  is,  parks  for 


consisting  of  200  acres,  is  being  at  present  laid  out,  called  the 
Lower  Grade  Park ;  while  an  outside  enclosure  of  400  acres 
has  been  secured  by  the  proprietor  against  the  future  encroach- 
ments of  the  city.  The  whole  has  been  gifted  by  the  munificent 
Mr.  Shaw  to  St.  Louis,  and  is  to  be  managed  by  trustees  after 
his  death. 

When  we  reached  the  Presbyterian  church  in  which  the 
General  Assembly  was  being  held,  we  found  it  to  be  a  great 
structure  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  with  a  square  of  trees  in 
front  of  it,  which  gave  the  neighbourhood  a  rustic  appearance, 
although  the  busiest  part  of  St.  Louis  was  at  no  great  distance. 
The  audience  within  reminded  us  not  a  little  of  the  appearance 

1)re8entcd  by  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
and,  or  the  Free  Church,  when  they  meet  in  Edinburgh,  or 
even  by  the  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  at  the 
time  of  its  annual  convocation  in  that  city.  The  clerical  and 
lay  members  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  which  was 
almost  completely  filled  with  them,  although  at  the  time  of  onr 
visit  there  was  no  exciting  subject  of  discussion  calculated  to 
attract  a  crowded  turn-out.  The  deep  gallery  above  was  also 
well  filled  with  an  appreciative  audience  of  ladies  and  genUe- 
raeu,  who,  from  time  to  time,  manifested  their  sympathy  with 
the  successive  spcakei's,  not  only  by  expressive  smiles,  but 
even  by  murmurs  of  whispered  approbation.  I  observed  that 
some  ladies  in  the  front  seats  in  the  gallery  had  brought  their 
knitting  to  the  meeting,  determined,  apparently,  to  have  a  day 
of  it ;  and  it  was  plain  that  they  could  both  work  and  hear 
at  once,  for  when  a  member  of  Assembly  spoke,  of  whose  views 
they  did  not  wholly  approve,  they  knitted  their  beautiful  hand- 
kerchiefs and  their  beautiful  brows  at  the  same  time. 

I  have  not  a  verj'  distinct  recollection  of  the  subject  of 
debate  which  was  under  consideration  when  Dr.  Morison  and 
myself  entered  the  Assembly,  and  took  our  seats  in  one  of  the 
tiers  of  pews  nearest  the  wall.  I  rather  think  it  was  on  the 
best  way  to  work  up  mission  stations,  and  what  relation  these 
ought  to  hold  to  the  neighbouring  churches  which  originated 
them.  An  intelligent  layman,  who  sat  next  me,  kindly  told 
me  the  names  of  the  leading  ministers  who  made  sjx?eches  on 
the  occasion.    The  three  names  which  I  find  recorded  in  my 
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diary  are,  the  Revs.  Dr.  Johnston,  Dr.  Henrick,  and  Dr. 
Musgrave, — the  first  from  Philadelphia,  and  the  third  belong- 
ing to  St.  Louis  itself;  while  the  second,  if  I  mistake  not, 
hailed  from  Cleveland,  in  the  state  of  Ohio, — thus  showing, 
from  distances  how  great  and  how  widely  extended,  the 
servants  of  God  had  come  together  to  transact  the  business 
of  the  Church  of  their  fathers.  These  gentlemen  spoke  with 
great  fluency  and  power;  but  their  dress  decidedly  surprised 
me.  I  was  prepared  to  find  no  white  neckcloths  among  them  ; 
but  I  was  not  prepared  for  coloured  neckties  and  shooting 
jackets,  which  latter  seemed  to  be  quite  the  fashion  with  the 
clergy.  Dr.  Musgrave  was  apparently  the  father  of  the 
Assembly  in  point  of  age.  He  spoke  from  the  platform 
immediately  below  the  Moderator's  pulpit,  where  some  of  the 
more  honoured  members  were  accommodated.  Ripe  in  years, 
and  evidently  destined  soon  to  be  taken  to  his  rest  and  reward, 
he  manifestly  possessed  great  influence  among  his  clerical 
brethren.  Yet,  though  old,  he  spoke  with  some  animation ;  for 
I  recollect  distinctly  that  while  he  was  delivering  his  address 
he  kept  the  fan  in  his  right  hand,  with  which  he  had  been 
fanning  himself;  and  he  certainly  made  it  wave  well  in  the  air 
as  he  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  and  even,  now  and  then, 
made  it  strike  on  the  table  before  him.  His  somewhat 
humorous  remarks  drew  forth  bursts  of  laughter  from  the 
audience,  so  that  I  was  tempted  to  say  to  mj'self,  as  the  old 
doctor  resumed  his  seat,  "he  has  delivered  both  a /it  2/ and 
a  fanny  address."  Fans,  I  should  have  observed  sooner,  were 
in  very  general  use  all  over  the  house,  on  account  of  the  great 
heat  of  the  day. 

The  Moderator  was  comparatively  a  young  man ;  but  he 
was  regarded  with  gi-eat  respect  by  his  seniors,  as  I  was 
told  by  my  neighbour,  on  account  of  his  learning  and 
influence.  By  the  way,  this  well-informed  elder,  who  sat  next 
us,  jumped  up  and  made  a  speech  himself,  by  way  of  seconding 
an  amendment  that  had  been  proposed.  I  had  noticed  his 
excitement  increasing  as  the  debate  went  on,  and  how 
nervously  he  twitched  the  papers  which  he  held  in  his  hand ; 
but  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  explosion  when  it  came,  and 
turned  all  eyes  towards  our  seat.  Our  friend  trembled  a  good 
deal  when  his  speech  was  concluded,  and  seemed  very  angiy 
when  he  was  left  in  a  minority  by  the  vote  of  the  house; 
but,  doubtless,  he  returned  to  his  distant  dwelling  satisfied 
because  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  determined  to  represent 
to  the  presbytery  which  delegated  him  and  the  church 
to  which  he  belonged,  that  he  had  been  very  badly  used,  and 
that  if  the  reverend  coui*t  had  only  taken  his  view  of  things 
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they  would  have  been  saved  from  a  great  blunder  and  a  great 
disgrace. 

We  thought  that  we  passed  into  the  Assembly  and  out  of  it 
again  altogether  unnoticed  and  unknown ;  •  but  we  were 
surprised  to  notice  in  the  St.  Louis  newspapers  of  the  followiDg 
day  a  short  paragraph  to  this  effect — The  Rev.  Dr.  Morison 
and  the  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson,  both  of  Glasgow,  Scotland^ 
visited  the  General  Assembly  yesterday."  How  the  news  had 
spread  we  could  not  tell ;  but  we  were  inclined  to  trace  the  tiny 
tit-bit  of  intelligence  to  the  landlord  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
at  which  we  had  put  up. 

In  bidding  St.  Louis  good-bye,  I  cannot  withhold  from  it  the 
praise  that  is  its  due,  as  an  immense  business  centre  that  is 
likely  to  become  greater  and  greater  as  the  resources  of  the 
American  Continent  are  more  fully  developed,  and  the  tide  of 
population  yet  more  abundantly  swelled,  that  is  constantly 
being  poured  from  the  eastern  hemisphere  into  these  vast  states. 
I  cannot  say  whether  or  not  the  fancy  of  some  bold  speculators 
shall  yet  be  realized,  and  the  capital  transferred  from  Wash- 
ington to  this  more  central  site  on  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi, 
80  that  the  president  of  the  Union  shall  have  as  great  a  con- 
stituency on  his  left  hand  towards  the  Pacific  as  on  his  right 
hand  towards  the  Atlantic  main.  But  without  doubt,  no  one 
can  walk  its  teeming  and  wealthy  streets,  without  feeling  that 
he  has  reached  a  metropolis  which  promises  vast  and  rapid 
progress  in  the  future.  I  have  been  glad  to  observe  also,  since 
my  return  home,  that  earnest  English  evangelists  have  received 
in  it  a  warm  and  enthusiastic  welcome.  Indeed,  before  leaving 
Scotland  my  heart  had  been  much  drawn  to  St.  Louis  as  a  religious 
centre,  for  the  letters  which  I  had  written  to  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  newspaper  had  for  years  been  addressed  to  their 
publishing  office  at  545  Sixth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri " ;  and 
when  I  was  at  the  General  Assembly  at  SpringSfield,  I  had  been 
consulted  as  to  a  very  interesting  and  important  point.  There 
was  a  nucleus  of  rather  influential  people  in  St.  Louis,  who 
sympathized  warmly  with  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church ;  but  they  had  not,  at  least  for  some  time,  met  as  a 
separate  congregation.  The  Central  Board  of  Home  Missions 
was  anxious,  however,  to  revive  and  re-organize  the  cause  thane; 
and  if  I  would  think  of  settling  in  St.  Louis,  they  would  give 
me  ever  so  many  dollars — a  larger  income  than  I  had  at  home. 
But  I  had  struck  my  roots  too  long  and  too  deeply  into  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde  to  think  of  being  transplanted  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mississippi, — not  to  say  that  the  cost  of  ever-agitated  fans 
in  the  summer  weather  would  have  been  a  serious  item  of  expen- 
diture !  Dr.  Bell,  I  am  glad  to  see,  has  .undertaken  the  mission 
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as  to  which  I  was  sounded,  and  I  observe  that  he  has  met  with 
encouraging  success.  But  when  I  remember  that  a  home  and 
a  sphere  of  labour  were  actually  offered  me  in  St.  Louis,  my 
heart,  as  I  write,  beats  warmly  to  that  great  and  growing 
city  on  the  shores  of  the  mighty  Mississippi. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
THE  MISSISSIPPI  AND  ALTON. 

We  had  experienced  some  little  difficulty  in  making  up  our 
minds  as  to  our  eastward  and  homeward  route  from  Missouri 
to  New  York.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Beard  and  Judge  Caruthers  had 
preferred  a  very  earnest  request  to  us  to  accompany  them  to- 
Nashville,  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  not  only  that  we  might 
see  the  influential  ministers  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  in  that  southern  city,  which  may  indeed  be  called  the 
headquarters  of  the  denomination,  but  that  we  might  advance 
with  them  about  thirty  miles  farther  on,  and  pay  a  visit  to 
the  town  of  Lebanon,  the  place  of  their  respective  residences, 
and  where  also  the  CumberlaTid  University  is  situated.  This  is 
the  oldest  and  most  important  seat  of  learning  in  the  connection, 
at  which,  besides.  Dr.  Beard  himself  is  at  the  head  of  the  theo- 
logical department.  The  temptation  to  say  "Yes"  was  very 
gi'eat,  and  all  the  more  that  what  is  called  "Commencement-day" 
was  approaching,  when  we  would  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  all  the  classes  examined,  and  indeed  of  seeing  the 
University  to  the  very  best  advantage.  But  the  heat  wa& 
already  so  great  at  the  latitude  of  Springfield  that  we  dreaded 
going  further  south,  even  by  two  or  three  hundred  miles  more. 
We  longed  to  proceed  northwards  to  Chicago,  that  the  breezes 
of  the  great  American  lakes  and  of  the  storied  St.  Lawrence 
might  blow  upon  us  reinvigoratingly.  Besides,  we  were 
limited  for  time.  We  had  taken  out  our  berths  in  a  return 
steamer  to  Britain  that  was  to  leave  New  York  before  the  end 
of  June  ;  and  every  day  now  was  precious.  We  were  therefore 
compelled,  although  with  great  reluctance  and  respect,  to 
decline  the  invitation  to  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  with  which  Dr^ 
Beard  and  Judge  Caruthers  had  favoured  us. 

What  reconciled  us  the  more  to  this  necessary  self-denial, 
was  the  fact  that,  by  proceeding  northwards  at  once  towards 
Chicago,  we  would  still  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  one  of 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Colleges,  namely,  that  at  the  city 
of  Lincoln,  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  at  which  indeed  we  had  agreed 
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to  spend  the  Sabbath-day.  The  programme  which  we  had 
resolved  upon  was  as  follows  :  To  sail  up  the  Mississippi  as  far 
as  the  city  of  Alton  on  .the  Friday  afternoon ;  stay  all  niglit 
At  Alton  ;  and  proceed  by  rail  to  Lincoln,  about  seventy  miles 
along  the  Chicago  line,  on  Saturday  forenoon. 

We  were  glad  that  we  had  the  agreeable  and  entertaining 
company  of  Rev.  Mr.  Woods  as  far  as  the  city  of  Lincoln. 
Behold  us  then,  gentle  reader,  setting  sail  from  the  crowded 
wharf  of  St.  Louis  at  3  P.M.  on  Friday  afternoon,  in  a  steam- 
boat exactly  the  facsimile,  in  point  both  of  structure  and 
proportions,  of  those  whose  movements  on  the  Ohio  I  have 
already  described. 

We  soon  began  to  leave  the  shipping  and  smoke  and  villas  of 
St.  Louis  behind  us,  and  find  ourselves  on  the  broad  expanse  of 
the  "  Father  of  Waters."  The  banks  were  comparatively 
desolate  and  uninteresting ;  and  the  only  thing  that  relieved 
the  monotony  of  our  sail  was  when  some  sister  steamboat 
would  shoot  rapidly  past  us  in  its  progress  down  the  river, 
end  let  us  see,  in  the  mirror  of  its  own  size,  the  astounding 
figure  which  we  ourselves  cut  on  the  water.  Another  vessel 
bound  further  up  the  river  than  ours,  and  therefore,  in  all 
probability,  better  equipped  for  the  voyage,  gave  us  as  much 
annoyance  as  amusement,  by  making  up  on  us,  and  then 
passing  us  in  triumph.  I  never  like  to  be  in  any  losing 
concern. 

The  railway  line  between  East  Louis  and  Alton  (being  the 
main  line  to  Chicago)  ran,  in  some  places,  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  river ;  but  we  paid  no  attention  to  its  swift-careering 
.engines,  because  we  had  prefen*ed  the  winding  river,  for  the 
time,  to  the  straight  and  narrow  rail.  Our  progi-ess  indeed 
was  not  very  rapid,  because  our  course  was  zigzag — ^now  from 
•one  side  of  the  mighty  stream  to  the  other,  to  take  in,  or  let 
out,  passengers.  It  was  not  at  towns  or  villages  for  the  most 
part  that  we  stopped,  but  at  landings  or  stations  which  seemed 
to  have  been  agreed  upon,  and  to  be  quite  well  understood, 
iDetween  the  captain  and  the  people  on  the  shores  of  the  river. 
There  was  generally  no  pier  to  mark  a  stopping-stage.  The 
boat  would  suddenly  be  turned  into  the  side  of  the  stream: 
then  it  would  bump  pretty  heavily  against  the  clayey  bank; 
a  plank  would  be  thrown  out  by  some  of  the  hands  on  board ; 
passengers  would  go  out  or  come  in,  as  the  case  might  be,  and 
ive  would  again  puraue  our  northward  but  uneven  way. 

Of  two  things  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection,  that 
liappened  during  this  afternoon  voyage :  a  conversation  which 
I  had  with  Mr.  Woods  on  the  upper  deck,  and  the  view  which 
we  got  of  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi 
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from  the  pilot  s  or  steersman's  tower,  the  highest  part  of  tho^ 
ship. 

Mr.  Woods  had  seen  me  sitting  on  tlic  deck  enjoying  the 
unwonted  panorama,  and  he  kindly  sat  down  beside  me  for 
the  purpose  of  telling  me  about  the  way  in  which  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church  had  come  to  hear  of  the  Evangelical 
Union  of  Scotland.  He  had  something  to  do  with  that  result 
himself;  and  I  was  glad  to  observe  that  the  worthy  divine 
felt  proud  of  having  been  the  means  of  bringing  the  two- 
denominations  together.  Ho  had  been  pastor  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church  in  the  thriving  town  of  Winona, 
some  seven  hundred  miles  farther  up  the  Mississippi, — an 
important  centre  for  the  grain  trade  of  Wisconsin  and 
iliunesota.  He  observed  two  gentlemanly  young  men  in  his 
chapel  for  a  few  Sabbath  days  in  succession ;  and  on  making 
inquiry  as  to  who  they  might  be,  and  learning  that  they  were 
strangers  who  had  recently  come  to  the  place,  he  ventured  to 
throw  himself  in  their  way.  He  found  that  they  were  the 
sons  'of  J.  B.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  of  Belfast  (one  of  the  elders  of 
tlie  first  E.U.  Church  there),  who  had  recently  come  to  Winonar 
to  establish  a  business  in  connection  with  the  grain  trade- 
When  he  expressed  the  hope  that  they  had  prolited  by  the 
discourses  which  they  had  heard,  the  reply  was,  To  tell  you 
the  tnith,  sir,  we  have  been  delighted  by  your  discourses^ 
because  they  put  us  so  much  in  mind  of  the  seimons  we  used 
to  hear  at  home."  This  led  the  Messrs.  Ferguson  to  tell 
Mr.  Woods  about  the  Evangelical  Union  of  Scotland,  of  whose 
history  and  doctrines  he  had  never  heard  before.  Besides 
giving  him  a  verbal  statement,  his  intelligent  young  infor- 
mants furnished  the  minister  with  copies  of  several  of  our 
denominational  magazines,  newspapers,  and  tracts,  and,  among 
others,  w^ith  a  copy  of  our  "  Statement  of  Principles  issued  by 
the  Conference  of  1858."  ilr.  Woods'  description  of  his 
perusal  of  this  document  was  very  graphic.  He  went  home 
to  dinner  direct  from  his  interview  with  these  young  men,, 
and  told  his  wife  that  he  had  been  hearing  a  wonderful 
account  of  a  Scottish  denomination,  whose  historj"  and 
doctrines  remarkably  corresponded  with  those  of  their  own 
body.  When  the  cloth  was  removed  and  they  were  left  alone^ 
Mr.  Woods  began  to  read  aloud  to  his  better  half  our  "Statement 
of  Principles.*'  "Although  I  say  it  myself,"  he  continued,. 
"  Mrs.  Woods  is  very  intelligent,  and  warmly  attached,  as 
I  am,  to  the  distinctive  principles  of  our  Church.  Well,  we 
were  both  so  delighted  with  the  statement  of  your  views  on 
account  of  their  remarkable  similarity  to  our  own,  that  I  had  to 
cease  reading,  as  I  drew  near  the  close,  till  we  had  botli  wept 
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together,  and  shed  plentiful  tears  of  devout  gratitude  to  God 
for  fresh-found  brethren  in  Christ,  so  far  across  the  waters."  As 
he  spoke,  the  tears  filled  the  worthy  clergyman  s  eyes  again  at 
the  memory  of  the  discovery,  over  which  he  evidently  rejoiced 
as  much  as  Livingstone  did  at  the  discoveiy  of  the  Zambesi, 
or  Stanley  at  the  discovery  of  Livingstone.  I  must  confess 
that  I  loved  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woods,  too,  for  these  tears  of 
Christian  delight  and  sympathy.  Mr.  Woods,  as  might  be 
expected,  brought  the  matter  before  the  very  fii-st  meeting 
of  their  General  Assembly,  by  which  reverend  court  the  clerk. 
Dr.  Milton  Bird,  was  authorized  to  put  himself  into  communi- 
cation with  the  Scottish  brethren  whom  the  Messrs.  Ferguson 
had  named  as  the  leading  ministei^  of  our  connection.  I  may 
observe  that  Dr.  Steinbach,  another  leading  member  of  that 
same  Assembly,  had  heard  of  the  Evangelical  Union  about  the 
same  timefrom  quite  an  independent  source, and  had  also  memori- 
alized the  Assembly  on  the  subject;  but  Mr.  Woods  maintained 
that  he  was  first  on  the  field,  and  had  spun-ed  Dr.  Bird  up  to  his 
work  afterwards,  when,  from  lack  of  hope  as  to  results,  or  lack 
of  time,  he  had  been  somewhat  remiss  or  dilatoiy.  All  this 
the  doctor  proved  to  me  by  lettera  and  documents,  on  the  deck 
of  the  steamboat.  Indeed,  there  had  been  quite  a  little  con- 
trovei-sy  between  Dr.  Steinbach  and  Mr.  Woods  as  to  who  had 
been  the  first  to  discover  the  E.  U.  constellation  in  the 
ecclesiastical  firmament, — even  as  Adams  and  Leverrier  disputed 
about  the  honour  of  finding  out  the  last  planet.  But,  as  both 
the  Frenchman  and  the  Englishman  were  acknowledged  to  be 
coincident  but  independent  discoverers,!  hereby  adjudicate  equal 
crowns  to  both  the  northern  and  southern  divines  for  their 
zeal  in  church-finding ;  but,  on  the  strength  of  the  documents 
submitted  to  me,  I  add,  as  if  from  my  throne  on  the  high  deck 
of  that  Mississippi  steamer,  a  few  extra  leaves  to  the  northern 
clergyman's  laurels,  because  he  took  greater  "travail  in  the 
matter,"  as  the  old  presbyterial  records  say,  and  also  because 
he  got  his  information  from  excellent  and  amiable  namesakes 
of  my  own ! 

Our  pleasant  conversation,  however,  was  brought  to  an 
abrupt  close  by  the  descent  of  a  sharp  shower  that  did 
not  seem  to  sympathize  much  with  theological  secrets.  Mr. 
Woods  knew  the  nearest  place  of  refuge  better  than  I  did  ;  so, 
instead  of  letting  ourselves  down  to  the  lower  deck,  we  climbed 
up  to  the  little  glass  house  on  the  very  roof  of  the  lofty  steam- 
boat where  the  helmsman  sits.  W^e  were  kindly  welcomed  by 
this  official;  and  I  am  thus  brought  to  notice  the  second 
memorable  event  in  my  brief  voyage  on  the  Mississippi — 
namely,  my  view,  from  that  elevated  pilot  s  house,  of  "  the 
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meeting  of  the  waters"  of  the  two  greatest,  because  longest, 
rivers  in  the  world,  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi.  The 
Missouri  actually  flows  3,099  miles  from  its  source  in  the  far 
west  to  the  point  at  which  it  loses  both  its  name  and  its  tide 
in  the  "  Father  of  Waters."  Why  the  great  river  below  St.  Louis 
is  not  called  the  Missouri  instead  of  the  Mississippi,  is  not  very 
manifest ;  because  the  former  at  the  point  of  junction  has 
actually  journeyed  1,200  miles  farther  than  the  latter,  and 
contributes,  as  might  be  expected,  a  greater  body  of  water  to 
the  united  stream.  Perhaps  the  Missouri  is  denied  the  name 
out  of  a  kind  of  revenge  for  the  fact  that  her  waters  are  turbid, 
and  after  the  point  of  junction  change  the  clear  and  limpid 
stream  of  the  Mississippi  into  muddy  impui'ity,  even  as  the 
Rhone  loses  all  its  beautiful  blue  after  its  marriage  below 
Geneva  with  the  grey  glacier-fed  Arve.  Mississippi  means,  as 
I  have  said,  "  The  Father  of  Waters  "  ;  but,  although  the  word 
Missouri  be  somewhat  euphonious  to  our  ears,  the  Indians  did 
not  intend  it  to  be  an  honourable  name,  for  it  just  means  "  The 
River  of  Mud." 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  with  "  the 
meeting  of  the  waters."  The  Missouri,  like  other  great  rivers, 
has  more  mouths  than  one,  so  that  the  volume  of  water,  being 
broken  up  by  an  island  near  the  point  of  confluence,  does  not 
appear  at  any  one  point  so  great  as  the  spectator  would  expect. 
The  steamboat,  moreover,  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the 
current,  required  to  keep  over  to  the  west^im  side,  so  that  we 
had  not  a  near  view  of  the  junction.  But  the  very  fact  that 
we  were  passing  such  a  confluence  was  impressive ;  while, 
as  we  entered  the  pure  and  uncontaminated  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  above  the  marriage  of  the  rivere,  we  exclaimed 
almost  involuntarily,  "  Ah !  This  is  like  man  before  Satan 
etFected  his  fall  in  Eden;  or  like  the  youth  on  his  way  to 
the  great  city,  and  just  before  he  begins  to  be  polluted  by  its 
vice." 

But  see !  here  is  Alton  now,  built  on  a  high  limestone  bluff, 
and  overhanging  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  If  it  had  been 
a  town  in  Scotland,  I  would  have  concluded  that  the  name 
meant  just  the  auld  toon;  for  it  is  much  more  ancient  than  St. 
Louis,  once  its  rival,  twenty  miles  farther  down  the  stream,  but 
now  so  far  ahead  of  it  that  envy  and  even  emulation  is  out  of 
the  question.  Yet  the  inhabitants  revenge  themselves  by  the 
expectation  that  stable  Alton  will  yet  outlive  mushroom-like 
St.  Louis  (as  they  are  sometimes  pleased  to  style  her),  and 
give  vent  to  their  feelings,  if  not  in  a  rhyme,  yet  in  a  prophecy, 
similar  to  that  with  which  Rutherglen  triumphs  over  Glasgow, 
and  Musselburgh  over  Edinburgh,  which  have  so  far  outstripped 
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them  in  the  race  of  progress.  Adapting  the  Scotch  doggerel 
to  the  American  cities,  it  would  run  thus — 

Alton  was  a  city 

WJien  St.  Louis  was  none  ; 
Alton  will  be  a  city, 

When  St.  Louis  is  gone. 

The  Scotch  etymology  being  then  in  all  probability  out  of  the 
question,  we  must  cast  about  in  our  minds  for  another.  I 
therefore  guess  that  the  town  has  been  so  named  from  its 
situation,  if  not  from  its  comparative  antiquit3\  The  Latin 
adjective  alius  means  high  as  well  as  c7e<?p ;  and,  without 
doubt,  the  city,  at  whose  pier  we  had  now  anivod  at  a  quarter 
to  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  is  a  high  tmvn.  The  houses  are 
built  on  the  sides  of  a  hill  like  Stirling  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth; 
and  being  generally  of  red  stone,  they  have  a  fine  appearance, 
especially  when  shone  upon  by  the  rising  or  setting  sun.  Alton 
contains  about  20,000  inhabitants,  and  is  favourably  situated 
for  commercial  purposes,  being  not  only  built  on  the  broad 
Mississippi,  but  at  the  junction  of  the  Chicago  and  Indiana- 
polis railways  to  St.  Louig. 

One  of  the  Ameidcan  guide  books  which  wo  had  in  our  hands 
reported  an  incident  that  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  my 
readers.  Before  the  late  war,  and  when  the  feeling  ran  high  on 
the  question  of  slavery,  Alton,  being  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  was 
more  decidedly  anti-slavery  than  St.  Louis  of  the  State  of 
Missouri.  A  printer  in  Alton  published  a  newspaper  which 
annoyed  some  of  the  St.  Louis  politicians  by  the  strength  of 
its  statements  as  to  the  "  peculiar  institution,"  So,  one  day,  an 
unfriendly  visit  was  paid  to  the  town,  where  the  intending 
rioters  easily  found  supporters  in  abundance.  The  Alton 
printer's  presses  and  types  were  broken  and  scattered  in  the 
street,  pistols  were  fired,  and,  if  I  remember  aright,  blood  was 
shed.  But  the  ofiending  journalist  had  already  sown  seeds  of 
truth  which  in  the  long  run  triumphed.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  in  passing  how  frequently  printers  like  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Montgomery,  our  own  British  poet  (who  began 
life  by  printing  other  people's  works,  and  ended  it  by  publish- 
ing his  own),  have  been  in  the  van  of  the  army  of  progress. 
Types  seem  to  generate  a  kind  of  iconoclastic  inspiration  in 
those  who  handle  them.  Led  by  their  calling  to  plead  for  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  they  seem  almost  unconsciously  to  imbibe  a 
love  for  every  other  good  kind  of  liberty  besides. 

Dr.  Morison  had  been  resting  in  the  cabin  during  the  greater 
part  of  our  afternoon  voyage ;  but  when  we  had  been  landed 
on  Alton's  stone  pier,  ho  and  I  made  our  wny  to  the.principal 
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hotel  in  tLe  town,  named  the  "  Spread  Eagle  while  Mr.  Woods 
repaired  to  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  editor  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  newspaper.  Knowing  that  her 
husband  was  still  at  the  Assembly  at  Springfield,  we  thought 
only  of  calling  on  Mrs.  Brown  in  the  course  of  the  evening ; 
but  after  we  had  diued,  Mr.  Woods  came  back  with  the 
message  that  the  excellent  lady  would  take  no  denial,  and  was 
determined,  as  she  expressed  it,  to  "  have  the  honour  of  accom- 
modating the  Scottish  ministers  for  the  night,  as  well  as  her 
old  friend  Mr.  Woods."  She  was  pleased  to  add,  when  we 
reached  her  elegant  residence,  that  neither  her  husband  nor  her- 
self could  repay  me  for  the  numerous  articles  which  I  had  con- 
tributed to  their  newspaper — many  of  the  proofs  of  which,  as 
it  turned  out,  she  had  corrected  for  the  press  herself.  How 
grieved  was  I  to  learn  that  my  sometimes  indistinct  handwriting 
had  now  and  then  sorely  pu^ed  her  eager  eyes  and  belaboured 
brain !  Although,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  denominational 
newspaper  just  named  was  published  in  St.  Louis,  it  was 
l)rinted  in  Alton ;  and  there  both  Dr.  Brown,  the  editor,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Logan,  then  the  Mission  secretary,  lived — they 
being  both  in  the  habit  of  travelling  to  St.  Louis  almost  every 
day  to  their  business  oflSce,  with  railway  season  tickets,  like 
commercial  men. 

When  we  had  brought  up  our  boxes  to  Mrs.  Brown's  villa, 
which  had  a  fine  elevated  view  of  the  Mississippi,  a  practical 
question  came  up  for  an  immediate  answer.  It  so  happened 
that  a  strawberry  feast  was  to  be  held  that  very  night  in  a 
public  hall,  in  connection  with  the  Sabbath  schools  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  of  Alton;  and  the  young 
minister,  hearing  that  we  had  arrived,  had  sent  up  a  message 
to  see  if  we  would  attend.  Dr.  Morison  felt  fatigued,  and 
begged  to  be  excused ;  but^  as  I  had  a  desire  to  see  all  that  was 
to  be  seen,  I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  went  in  company  with 
Rev.  Mr.  Woods  and  Mrs.  Brown's  nephew.  On  the  way,  this 
young  gentleman  showed  me  the  printiug-office,  where  he  had 
often  helped  to  "set  up"  the  articles  which  I  had  com- 
municated as  the  "  Glasgow  correspondent"  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian, 

The  strawberry  feast  was  iust  what  we  would  call  a  summer 
soiree,  with  this  difference,  that,  instead  of  hot  tea,  the  cooling 
sti-awberry  was  provided,  crowned  with  snowy  sugar,  and 
swimming  in  floods  of  cream.  It  was  held  in  the  form  of  a 
conversazione — the  people,  who  were  both  numerous  and 
highly  re8j)ectable,  promenading  round  the  hall  and  going  up 
in  relays  to  the  large  table  where  the  favourite  refreshments 
for  the  evening  were  supplied.   Young  people  preponderated^ 
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as  might  be  e:^pected.  My  presence  seemed  to  afford  them 
much  happiness ;  and  I  was  specially  delighted  with  the  cor- 
diality with  which  I  was  welcomed  by  two  brothers,  farmei-s, 
who  had  come  long  ago  from  Dairy,  in  Ayrshire,  and  who 
with  their  families  seemed  truly  to  have  a  fratei-nal  feeling 
towards  me,  because  I  was  a  Scotchman. 

At  a  certain  stage  of  the  evening's  proceedings,  the  youag 
minister  desired  me  to  ascend  the  platform  with  him,  and 
deliver  an  address.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  neglected  to 
write  down  this  gentleman's  name  in  my  diary ;  but  he  wie  a 
fine  hearty  young  fellow,  and  evidently  seemed  to  drive  his 
church  as  dexterously  and  efficiently  as  he  drove  his  own 
dog*cart,  in  which  he  came  up  to  Mrs.  Brown's,  to  call  for 
Dr.  Morison,  next  morning. 

Biding  so  near  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  I 
tried  to  make  some  capital  out  of  the  sight  which  I  had  that 
day  seen;  "Suppose  that  there  are  two  ladies,  named  the 
Misses  Happy,  Well,  they  become  acquainted  with  a  lady 
called  Miss  Soury,  Now,  the  problem  is:  Whether  will  Miss 
Somy  be  made  happy  by  her  new  friends,  or  will  she  make 
them  sour,  as  the  Missouri  makes  the  'Father  of  Waters' 
muddy  ?  As  happiness  is,  in  the  case  supposed,  in  the  relation 
of  two  to  one,  we  would  expect  a  good  result;  but  evil  is 
wonderfully  infectious,  and  often  carries  the  day.  Yet,  in  a 
Christian  church,  the  great  antidote  to  sour  temper  and  impure 
dispositions  was  to  be  found.  Qod  was  infinitely  happy,  and 
he  wished  all  men  and  women  to  partake  of  his  holy  happi- 
ness. Such  a  Christian  gathering  as  that  before  me  would 
surely  contribute  to  true  and  lasting  joy.  Surely,  no  Miss 
Soury  could  survive  amid  such  stitiwberries,  and  sufiar,  and 
cream !  (Loud  cheers.)  All  the  misses  that  sipp^  them 
would,  we  expected,  be  in  heart  sweet,  and  the  gmtlemen 
too,  since  they  had  met  under  the  auspices  of  a  Christian 
church. 

May  every  maid,  with  honeyed  iippy, 
Be  pure  and  clear  like  Mississippi ; 
And,  oh,  ye  men,  they  won't  endure  ye. 
If  ye  be  muddy  like  Missouri " 

I  am  afraid  that,  as  my  reproducing  pen  has  run  on,  I  have 
made  this  little  speech  either  a  Uttle  better  or  a  little  worse, 
according  as  critics  may  regard  it ;  but  I  said  someUiing  like 
the  foregoing  at  the  Alton  strawberry  feast. 

Great  regret  was  expressed  because  Dr.  Morison  and  myself 
could  not  remain  to  preach  in  Alton  on  the  Sabbath-day 
They  said  they  had  a  larger  and  more  important  church  th»a 
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the  friends  in  lincoln,  good  although  it  was;  but  we  had 
already  been  booked  for  the  latter  town,  and  announced  in  it, 
aud  therefore  our  departure  next  forenoon  was  now  a  thing  ol* 
necessity. 

We  enjoyed  our  evening  conversation  much  in  Dr.  Brown's 
house  during  and  after  supper.  We  hardly  missed  him,  so 
well  did  his  hospitable  and  intelligent  lady  entertain  us. 
Herself  the  daughter  of  a  highly  respected  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian minister,  the  Rev.  John  Morgan,  who  had  done 
much  to  found  the  denomination  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
she  was  not  only  warmly  attached  to  the  cause,  but  could 
recall  many  touching  and  instructive  reminiscences.  Mr. 
Woods  had  known  her  father,  and  had  laboured  along  with 
him  both  in  the  south  and  west,  so  that  he  could  supplement 
her  anecdotes,  and  swell  the  tide  of  her  enthusiasm  with  hi^ 
own. 

As  the  train  by  which  we  were  to  leave  on  Saturday  did 
not  start  till  10  A.H.,  after  an  early  breakfast  we  had  a  pleasant 
drive,  in  an  open  carriage,  through  Alton,  and  along  the  up- 
lands that  stretched  above  the  town.  We  had  two  hoi-ses,  and 
ilrs.  Brown  drove  us  herself  She  proved,  in  truth,  to  be  a  most 
dexterous  charioteer,  for  in  some  instances  the  turns  were  shaip 
and  the  precipices  near;  but  the  minister's  wife  and  daughter 
showed  that  she  could  hold  the  reins  as  well  as  she  could  hold 
the  pen.  She  pointed  out  to  us  the.  fine  cottage  occupied  by 
Bev.  J.  M.  Logan  as  we  drove  hurriedly  past.  Mr.  Logan  also 
was  absent  at  the  Assembly,  and  he  had  expressed  his  regret 
to  us,  before  we  left  Springfield,  that,  as  Mrs.  Logan  and  other 
members  of  his  family  h^  accampanied  him  on  his  journey, 
he  could  not  ask  Dr.  Morison  and  myself  to  call  at  his  hou.^e 
during  our  visit  to  Alton.  I  may  add  here  that  the  town  has 
many  fine  churches,  and,  prominent  among  the  rest,  a  cathedral 
built  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  is  the  ecclesiastical  centre 
of  their  diocesan  district  of  Southern  Illinois. 

An  important  change  in  the  publishing  arrangements  ci  the 
denomination  compelled  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  a  few  months 
after  the  period  of  our  visit,  to  move  southward  to  Nashville, 
where  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  is  now  printed.  They 
were  sorry  to  leave  their  more  northerly  home ;  but  they  are 
pleased  to  be  wherever  the  Lord  sends  them.  We  sometimes 
hear  from  them  yet,  and  are  glad  to  learn  that  they  are  useful 
and  happy.  Mr.  Logan  stiU  lives  at  Alton,  and  superintends  the 
issue  of  the  paper  and  magazines  at  St.  Louis,  for  the  supply 
of  the  more  nortiiem  churches. 

The  train  came  up  from  the  city  just  mentioned  at  the 
advertised  time.    So,  waving  adieu  to  our  kind  friends,  we 
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turned  our  backs  on  the  "  Father  of  Watei-s,"  and  advanced 
towards  the  rich  and  productive  prairies  of  Illinois;  being 
especially  in  quest  of  the  little  city  of  Lincoln,  named  after  the 
martyr-president,  and  not  far  from  the  state-capital  in  which 
be  practised  as  a  lawyer  before  he  was  called  to  occupy  that 

fiddy  eminence  which  at  once  lost  him  his  life  and  gained  for 
im  earthly  immortality.- 


THE  DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST  IMPLYING  OMNIPRESENCE. 

The  people  who  dwell  on  the  quiet  shores  of  an  inland  bay, 
well  sheltered,  know  little  of  the  force  of  a  storm  outside. 
Sometimes  the  water  is  ruffled,  and  tiny  waves  break  on  the 
rocks ;  but  these  commotions  are  feeble  representatives  of  the 
billows  capped  with  foam  that  test  the  strength  of  the  best 
built  ships.  Sometimes  tidings  of  a  wreck,  and  the  loss  or 
hardships  of  the  sailors  reach  the  villages ;  and  when  a  &hing 
smack  comes  in  with  torn  sail  and  broken  mast^  the  good  folks 
look  upon  it  with  curiosity,  and  speak  of  the  fiiry  of  the  gale 
that  on  such  a  night  had  disturbed  their  slumbers.  An  in- 
terest, similar  in  intensity,  is  taken  by  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  churches  in  the  intellectual  storms  that  overwhelm 
many  an  earnest  thinker.  Ordinaiy  Christians,  who  never  look 
beyond  the  breakwater  of  their  own  creed,  are  never  troubled 
by  misgivings ;  and  any  wavelet  of  doubt  that  breaks  at  their 
feet  has  spent  its  force  before  travelling  so  far.  But  there  are 
times  when  the  sound  of  theological  controversy  reaches  the 
remotest  comers,  and  the  quiet  churches  are  distui'bed  by 
erroneous  doctrines.  When  strong  currents  of  thought  have 
been  breaking  on  a  fundamental  truth,  it  is  so  often  covered  by 
the  surges  of  doubt  that  many  think  it  covered  for  ever.  They 
lose  faith  in  it,  and  begin  to  believe  in  its  opposite.  The  argu- 
ments against  the  truth  are  so  often  perused,  that  the  sophistry 
in  them  passes  undetected ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  convince  of 
error  any  one  who  has  been  falsely  persuaded.  But  it  becomes 
necessary  from  time  to  time  to  inculcate,  explain,  and  defend 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Christ — ^the  faith  of  the 
apostles  and  martyrs.  Many  points  of  their  faith  have  been 
assailed ;  and  Christianity  has  always  had  opponents.  But  the 
boldest  attacks  have  from  the  earliest  ages  been  made  on  the 
central  doctrine,  which  is  in  our  day  the  very  key  of  the 
truths  known  and  received  by  all  believers,  namely,  the 
Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ, 

Waves  of  doubt  through  many  channels  of  current  literature 
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enter  every  church ;  and  the  strongest  breakwaters  of  family 
influence  cannot  shut  out  the  floods  of  anti-christian  thought. 
The  spirit  of  toleration  requires,  for  public  safety,  a  spirit  of 
vigilance  to  detect  error  which  asserts  itself  as  truth,  and  by 
many  assumptions  and  sophistries  deceives  the  hasty  and  un- 
skilful. Christianity  incoq)omtes  all  true  morality.  There 
may  be  a  thousand  points  of  agreement  in  principle  and 
practice  even  with  those  who  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
By  dwelling  on  what  is  common  to  both  parties,  many  are  led 
to  conclude  that  there  is  no  difference  at  all;  others  conceive 
that  the  divinity  of  Christ  may  be  treated  as  an  open  question. 
Some  even  take  the  name  of  Christians,  and  profess  to  admit 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  who  yet  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
any  more  than  a  man  of  noble  character  and  uncommon  piety. 
In  defence  of  their  position  they  quote  passage  after  passage  in 
which  Christ's  humanity  is  referred  to,  and  ask,  Does  not  that 
prove  that  Jesus  was  a  man  ?  As  this  is  undeniable,  the  un- 
wary conclude  that  the  opponent  of  Christ's  divinity  has  the 
best  of  the  argument,  and  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 
But  the  fact  is,  the  point  proved  was  never  in  dispute,  for  no 
Christian  forgets  that  Jesus  was  a  true  man.  He  nolds,  how- 
ever, that  Jesus  was  more  than  a  perfect  man;  that  he  was  also 
very  God ! — that  the  human  nature  was  united  to  the  divine 
nature,  when  the  second  person  of  the  Godhead  became  in- 
carnate, and  dwelt  among  us — "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh." 

For  example,  if  any  one  disputed  that  King  George  of  Greece 
was  brother  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  it  would  be  poor  reason- 
ing to  prove  that  the  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark  was  a  man,  no 
one  supposing  anything  else.  But  if  it  was  denied  that  he  was 
King  of  Greece,  then  evidence  would  need  to  be  led  to  prove 
that  the  brother  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  been  elected  to 
the  throne  of  Greece,  and  had  received  the  homage  of  the 
Greeks.  Any  statement  of  his  implying  this  regal  authority 
would  be  valid  ;  any  record  of  the  legislature  of  that  kingdom 
in  which  his  power  as  the  sovereign  was  acknowledged ;  any 
testimony  of  loyal  obedience  to  King  George  of  Greece  would 
go  to  prove  that  the  son  of  the  Danish  king  was  really 
King  of  Greece.  In  like  manner,  it  is  no  argument  against  the 
divinity  of  Christ  to  adduce  statements  in  which  Jesus  is 
spoken  of  as  a  man ;  for  every  Christian  admits  that  he  was 
human,  as  Son  of  man;  but  the  uniqueness  of  his  personality 
consisted  in  the  union  of  the  true  human  nature  with  the  true 
divine  nature.  All  statements  of  Jesus  implying  the  possession 
of  divine  attributes  by  himself,  and  all  historical  testimony  of 
homage,  such  as  only  a  divine  being  should  receive,  being  paid 
to  Jesus,  and  all  the  passages  in  the  inspired  records  in  which 
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his  divine  authority  is  asserted  or  acknowledged,  go  to  prove 
that  Trinitarians  are  right  in  believing  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  Son  of  God,  a  divine  person,  very  God  as  well  as  very  man. 
On  any  another  supposition,  the  assertion  of  «  text,  like  Mat 
xviii,  20,  implying  omnipresence,  would  be  absurd,  "When  Jesus 
said,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,"  he  possessed  sudi  a  unioQ 
with  divinity  that  he  knew  himself  to  be  divine.  To  suppose 
otherwise  would  take  all  the  lionesty  from  the  words>  and  dc* 
prive  Christians  of  their  best  friend  and  surest  hope.  The 
light  that  shines  in  the  darkness  of  sorrow  would  go  out  if  the 
faith  of  the  divine  presence  of  the  living  Saviour  were  lost 
Many  as  Mary,  in  the  bitterness  of  hopeless  despair,  would  ciy 
to  those  who  would  deprive  Jesus  of  tne  attribute  of  divinity^ 
"They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  .  .  .  and  we  know  not 
where  they  have  laid  him."  The  evidence  of  his  divinity  is 
not  solely  derived  from  hiis  own  testimony;  but  every  asBertion 
of  his  implying  the  fact  has  weight  in  the  argument  to  all  who 
admit  the  honesty  of  Jesus  as  a  man.  In  the  statement, 
*'  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 
am  i  in  the  midst  of  them,"  there  is  the  sublime  simplicity  of 
conscious  omnipresence  by  virtue  of  his  divine  nature.  Its 
force  is  not  lessened  by  any  other  statement  in  which  the 
Father  is  acknowledged  to  be  in  some  relation  greater.  All 
Trinitarians  acknowledge  that  in  certain  aspects  of  the  economy 
of  redemption  the  Father  is  to  be  regarded  as  superior  to  the 
Son.  Hence  they  miss  the  point  in  dispute  altogether  who 
adduce  texts  to  prove  that  Jesus  himself  admitted  his  in- 


to  divinity.  King  George  of  Greece  might  admit  that  his 
father  was  greater  than  he  without  affecting  his  poBition  as  a 
sovereign.  In  specific  relations  Jesus  taught  that  the  Father 
v/as  greater.  But  by  this  he  never  intended  to  hide  his  own 
divinity.  On  the  contrary,  would  it  not  have  been  the  height 
of  arrogant  presumption  for  any  merely  finite  creature  to  think 
it  necessary  to  state  that  the  infinite  creator  was  greater  than 
a  mere  worm  of  the  dust  ?  If  Christ  was  no  more  than  a  man, 
he  stands  guilty  of  impiety  in  referring  ^o  God,  and  saying. 
My  Father  is  greater  than  I."  But  one  who  believes  him  to 
possess  an  inherent  eauality  and  conjunction  in  essence  with 
the  Father  perceives  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  means  of  salvation  in  which  the  Son,  though  a 
divine  person,  is  willingly  subordinate  to  the  Father. 

In  expounding  the  second  chapter  of  Philippians,  I  en- 
deavoured to  show  the  scriptural  basis,  and  the  impoitance  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.   Apart  from  the  Word  of  God,  we 


He  did  not  thereby  resign  his  claim 
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have  no  meana  of  knowing  the  mode  of  the  divine  existence. 
Bat  we  are  instructed  to  avoid  idolatry,  such  as  the  worship  of 
three  gods  would  be;  and  in  holding  the  absolute  essential 
union  of  the  Godhead  we  are  taught  in  Scripture  to  recognize 
three  divine  persons,— Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost — one  God. 
I  endeavoured  formerly  to  explain  how  reasonable  it  was  to 
expect  complexity  in  the  divine  essence,  being  careful,  how« 
ever,  to  refer  to  the  authority  of  the  inspired  record  for  the 
basis  of  all  our  knowledge  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity.  We  cannot 
treat  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  without  implying  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  Remember  then  that  the  opponents  of  that 
doctrine  do  not  hold  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Being  more  firmly 
than  we  do ;  for  all  Trinitarians  are  Unitarians  in  worshipping 
One  Almighty  and  Everlasting  God;  but  Unitarians  are  Anti- 
trinitarians,  because  they  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity  which  we  find  in  Scripture. 
It  is  important  to  understand  how  these  systems  of  theology, 
tiio  Unitaiian  and  the  Trinitarian,  arc  related  and  opposed  to 
one  another.    Faber  defines  them  thus : — 

"  I.  These  two  systems  differ  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
divine  unity. 

According  to  the  one  system,  God  exists  in  perfect 
unity  of  essence.  And  he  so  exists  in  perfect  unity  of  essence, 
tliat  he  exists,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  single  person  onl}', 

"  (2.)  But,  according  to  the  other  system,  God  exists  indeed 
in  perfect  unity  of  essence,  yet  he  so  exists  in  perfect  unity  of 
essence  that  he  exists,  at  the  same  time,  in  three  distinct 
persons  also. 

"II.  They  differ,  likewise,  in  regard  to  the  personal  char- 
acter of  the  Son. 

"  (1.)  According  to  the  one  system,  Christ  is  a  perfect  man. 
And  he  is  so  a  perfect  man,  that  he  is  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  man :  a  man,  that  is  to  say,  born  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  and  in  every  physical  respect  similar  to  ourselves. 

"  (2.)  But,  according  to  the  other  system,  Christ  is  a  perfect 
man  indeed.  Yet  he  is  so  a  perfect  man  that,  by  the  union  of 
the  divine  nature  to  the  human  nature,  he  is  also  perfect  God, 
Iwing,  incarnately,  the  second  of  those  three  distinct  persons, 
wlio  are  jointly  comprehended  within  the  absolute  unity  of  the 
divine  essence." 

Believing  that  the  latter  is  in  harmony  with  what  has  been 
revealed  in  the  "  law  and  the  testimony,'*  we  find  comfort  and 
joy  in  the  assurance  of  the  divine  presence  of  the  sympathizing 
Saviour.  The  plain  and  natural  sense  of  many  of  the  worcb 
of  Jesus  imply  omnipresence,  therefore  his  divinity.  Whilst 
there  is  a  real  distinction,  to  which,  for  the  want  of  a  better 
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word,  person  has  been  applied,  there  is  an  essential  unity  in 
all  the  divine  attributes,  and  conjunction  in  one  substance  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  The  diflSculty  of  defining  the 
word  person  when  applied  to  the  distinctions  in  the  Gk>dhead 
has  all  along  been  felt  So  early  as  the  time  of  Tertullian, 
A.D.  200,  we  find  person  employed.  But  the  word  is  very 
imperfect^  and  exceedingly  perplexing  to  young  thinkers  who 
cannot  get  past  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  each  person  as  a 
separate  being  with  a  difierent  mind.  No  word  of  human 
language  could  adequately  convey  the  divine  distinctions,  and 
hence  we  can  only  approximate  to  the  expression  of  the  real 
distinction  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  It  is  one  tiling  to 
admit  the  fact  of  the  distinction ;  it  is  another  thing  to  define 
the  relation  that  is  denoted  bv  the  word  person.  But  all  the 
confessions  since  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325  arc  careful  to 
assert  the  essential  unity.  When  Unitarians  assert  that  we 
have  three  Gods,  whom  we  worship  according  to  the  Trinitarian 
symbol — ^they  are  either  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  we  hold  there 
is  only  one  living  and  true  Grod ;  or  they  wilfully  misunder- 
stand the  sense  in  which  all  intelligent  Trinitarians  apply  the 
word  person  to  the  distinctions  in  the  Godhead.  It  expresses 
a  reality  in  the  mode  of  the  divine  existence,  a  trinity  in 
unity,  so  that  the  "  Great  Personal  God  "  is  tripersonal,  and  the 
divine  presence  secures  the  sympathy  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  to  aU  who  are  gathered  into  his  fold,  believing  in 
his  name.  Some  Unitarians,  like  Dr.  Priestley  and  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  respect  the  authority  of  Scripture,  but  explain  away  the 
divinity  of  Jesus,  giving  a  different  interpretation  to  all  the 
passages  in  which  that  is  implied  or  asserted.  The  controversy 
with  them  turns  on  correct  interpretation,  and  that  can 
only  be  determined  by  the  strict  rules  of  exposition,  "  every 
word  and  every  sentence  must  be  modified  and  explained — 
according  to  the  subject  which  is  discussed — according  to  the 
purposes,  feelings,  circumstances,  and  principles  of  the  writer, 
and  according  to  the  genius  and  idioms  of  the  language  which 
he  uses.  These  are  acknowledged  principles  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  human  writings,*'  says  Channing,  and  I  think  no 
expositor  will  object  to  their  application  to  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture.  But  we  should  seek  to  learn  what  the  Bible 
teaches,  when  we  acknowledge  its  authority,  and  interpret  it 
as  a  letter  from  a  father  to  his  children,  instructing  them 
about  things  which  they  could  not  otherwise  know.  One  nwy 
be  convinced  that  he  has  discovered  the  right  interpretation, 
and  yet  bo  mistaken.  Without  proof  of  accuracy,  assertion 
never  goes  for  much  with  cautious  thinkers. 

Dr.  Priestley  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  antiquity ;  and  the 
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question  of  fact  could  best  be  decided  by  that  as  to  the  correct 
interpretation.  He  says — ^"The  true  doctrine  concerning  the 
person  of  Gbrist  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  held  by  the 
Apostles.  They  no  doubt  knew  whether  their  Master  was 
only  a  man  like  themselves  or  their  Maker.  Their  immediate 
disciples  would  receive  and  maintain  the  divine  doctrines  that 
they  held.  And  it  must  have  been  some  time  before  any  other 
could  have  been  introduced  and  have  spread  to  any  extent,  and 
especially  before  it  could  have  become  the  prevailing  opinion." 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  this  condition. 
For  if  the  Apostles  did  not  regard  their  Master  as  divine,  we 
must  be  mistaken  who  now  do  so;  and  if  the  primitive 
Christians  did  not  call  upon  the  Lord  Jesus,  we  have  no 
ground  for  our  confidence  in  the  divine  presence  of  tli^ 
Saviour  with  us  when  we  gather  together  in  his  name.  But 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  Apostles,  after  the  resurrec- 
tion, believed  in  the  divinity  of  their  risen  Lord,  and  testimonj' 
for  the  faith  of  the  primitive  Christians  corroborates  the  truth 
for  which  we  contend. 

Beginning  with  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325,  G.  S.  Faber  has 
traced  back  the  evidence  to  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 

One  great  stumbling-block  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  by 
Jews  and  Greeks  was  this — that  "Christians  venerated,  as 
God,  one  who  had  been  condemned  and  executed  as  a  male- 
factor." The  meaning  of  the  word  god  was  the  point  of  the 
absurdity.  Could  the  Supreme  Deity  submit  to  such  humilia- 
tion ?  Amobius,  about  the  year  303,  defended  the  Christians, 
saying,  "  Since  he  is  God  in  reality,  and  without  the  slightest 
ambiguity  of  doubt,  do  you  imagine  us  inclined  ever  to  deny 
that  he  is  worshipped  by  us  in  the  highest  possible  degree, 
and  that  he  is  called  the  president  of  our  community?"  (p.  37). 

Again,  about  the  year  230,  Origen  replied  to  the  attacks 
of  Celsus  thus:  "Yet  let  these  objectors  know,  that  tliis 
person,  whom,  with  full  persuasion,  we  believe  to  be  from  the 
beginning  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  is  the  very  Word,  and  the 
very  Wisdom,  and  the  very  Ti-uth — and  we  assert,  that  his 
mortal  body  and  the  human  soul  in  him,  not  only  by  fellow- 
ship, but  likewise  by  absolute  union  and  commixture, 
having  participated  of  his  divinity  have  passed  into  the 
Deity"  (p.  47). 

Again,  in  the  year  13G,  Justin  Martyr  reports,  as  a  correct 
statement  of  the  creed  of  the  primitive  Church,  a  conversation 
with  Trypho  the  Jew,  who  exclaimed,  "My  good  friend,  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  follow  the  advice  of  our  rabbins,  that 
we  should  converse  with  no  one  of  you  Christians ;  for  you 
.speak  many  blasphemies,  wishing  to  persuade  us  that  this 
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crucified  malefactor  was  with  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  that  he 
conversed  with  them  in  the  pillar  of  the  cloud,  and  that  after- 
ward he  became  man,  and  that  he  was  crucified,  and  that  he 
ascended  to  heaven,  and  that  he  will  again  appear  upon  eartb, 
and  that  he  ought  to  be  worshipped''  (p.  49). 

Again,  in  the  year  103,  a  letter  was  written  by  Pliny  to  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  giving  an  official  report  of  the  statement'v 
made  by  Asiatic  Christians  at  his  tribunal  in  Bithynian 
Nicomedia.  He  says :  They  affirmed  before  me  that  the  spa 
total  of  their  fault,  or  their  error,  was  this.  On  a  stated  day,  they 
were  wont  to  assemble  together  before  sunrise  and  alternately 
to  sing  among  themselves  a  hymn  to  Chnst  as  to  God.''  Pliny 
had  forbidden,  by  the  command  of  the  emperor,  all  socieiieB, 
aaid  hence  the  prosecution  of  Christians  for  assembling 
together.  He  also  states  that  some  of  them,  whom,  as  a  Roman 
magistrate,  he  examined,  declared  that  they  had  been  Christians 
for  twenty  years.  This  brings  us  down  to  the  age  of  the 
Apostles,  for  some  of  Pliny's  prisoners  had  embraced  Chris- 
tianity in  the  year  83,  and  the  Apostle  John  lived  till  the 
year  100. 

As  briefly  as  possible,  we  have  presented  some  of  the 
historical  testimony  that  the  primitive  Christians  woi-shipped 
Christ  as  God.  The  Apocalypse  was  written  about  the  year 
97,  and  it  contains  three  instances  at  least  of  adoration  to 
Jesus :  Rev.  v,  8 ;  vii,  9,  10 ;  xxii,  20.  But  we  present  the 
Bible  testimony  for  the  claim :  "  Blessing,  and  honour,  and 
glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  over."  Unitarians  may  con- 
vict the  leaders  of  the  Church  of  idolatry,  unless,  in  worship- 
ping Christ,  John,  Paul,  and  Stephen  worshipped  God.  A 
similar  charge  could  justly  be  brought  against  Jesus,  when  he 
inculcated  prayer  in  the  words,  "  For  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them."  But  to  the  believer  in  the  divinity  of  Jasus,  these 
words  are  as  precious,  encouraging,  and  comforting  to-day,  as 
they  were  to  the  Apostles  and  martyrs  in  the  first  centuries. 
The  little  companies  have  grown  into  thousands;  and  millions 
have,  in  countries  far  apart  from  one  another,  gathered  together 
to  worship  the  same  Lord  and  Saviour. 

"  O  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing 

My  great  Redeemer's  praise, 
The  glories  of  my  God  aud  King, 

The  tnumpbs  of  His  grace. 
Jesus  !  the  name  tliat  calms  our  fears. 

That  bids  our  sorrows  cease  ; 
Tis  music  in  the  sinner  s  ears, 

'Tis  life,  and  health,  aud  peace." 
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As  to  the  mannier  in  which  Christ  is  with  his  followers; 
fulfilling  his  words,  "  There  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,"  it  may 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  some,  and  instruct  all,  to  refer  to,  and 
quote,  some  of  the  words  of  Hooker.  In  the  fifty-fifth  section  of 
the  fifth  book,  he  says :  Wherefore,  Christ  is  essentially  present 
with  all  thinci^s,  in  that  ho  is  very  God,  but  not  present  with 
all  things  as  man,  because  manhood  and  the  parts  thereof  can 
neither  be  the  cause  nor  the  true  subject  of  such  presence^ 
Notwithstanding,  somewhat  more  plainly  to  show  a  true 
immediate  reason,  wherefore  the  manhood  of  Christ  can  neither 
be  everywhere  present,  nor  cause  the  person  of  Christ  so  to  be, 
we  acknowledge  that  of  St.  Augustine  concerning  Christ  most 
true — '  In  that  he  is  personally  the  Word,  he  created  all  things; 
ill  that  he  is  naturally  man  he  himself  is  created  of  God ;  and 
it  doth  not  appear  that  any  one  creature  hath  power  to  be 

present  with  all  creatures  Furthermore,  if  Christ,  in 

that  he  is  man,  be  everywhere  present,  seeing  this  cometh  not 
l>y  the  nature  of  manhood  itself,  there  is  no  other  way  how  it 
fchonld  grow,  but  either  by  the  grace  of  union  with  Deity,  or 

by  the  grace  of  unction  received  from  Deity  The  sub* 

stance  of  the  body  of  Christ  hath  no  presence,  neither  can 

have,  but  only  local  Yet  because  this  substance  is- 

inseparably  joined  to  the  personal  Word,  which  by  his  veiy 
divine  essence  is  present  with  all  things ;  the  nature  which 
eannot  have  in  itself  universal  presence,  hath  it,  after  a  sort^ 
by  being  nowhere  severed  from  that  which  everywhere  is 
present'  ....  For  the  Person  of  Christ  is  whole,  perfect  God, 
and  perfect  man,  wheresoever ;  although  the  parts  of  his  man- 
hood being  finite,  and  his  Deity  infinite,  we  cannot  say  that 
the  whole  of  Christ  is  simply  everywhere,  as  we  may  say  that 
his  Deity  is,  and  that  his  person  is  by  force  of  Deity." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  arrange  proof  texts  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  in  which  other  attributes  of  Deity  are  ascribed  to  the 
Saviour  of  the  World.  But  the  argument  is  here  historical ; 
and  the  intention  practical  more  than  doctrinal.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Scripture  as  a  rule  of 
faith  and  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  for  the  whole  frame- 
work  of  the  New  Testament  implies  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Sonship.  But  books  assailing  supei-natural  religion  indicate  the 
importance  of  the  truth  here  defended.  Theism  has  little  to 
fear  from  Scepticism.  But  the  historical  foundations  of 
Christianity  will  be  tested  again  and  again.  A  timorous 
faith  shrinks  from  attributing  omnipresence  even  when  the 
divinity  of  Christ  is  acknowledged.  But  the  latter  implies  the 
former.  The  practical  value  of  the  doctrine  is  this — that  the 
empty  abstraction  of  omnipresence  is  filled  with  the  loving 
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kindness  of  God  as  that  was  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ  in  his 
life  of  continual  goodness  and  active  benevolence.  A  present 
Saviour  is  the  need  of  the  world,  one  everywhere  present,  loving 
and  merciful.  Hence  faith  is  strengthened,  sorrow  is  com- 
forted, joy  is  increased,  when  the  believer  lias  a  firm  grasp  of 
the  truth  that  the  divinity  of  Christ  implies  omnipresence. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  BY-GONE  DAYS-LITERATURE  AND  ART. 

^'  Hae  ye  got  a  paper  wi'  the  story  in't  about  me  ?"  said  a  quiet, 
nice  looking  youth  one  morning  as  he  stood  by  the  side  of 
our  desk  with  his  well  thumbed  gleiigai^y  in  his  hand.  "  And 
who  are  you  ? "  we  replied.  "  I  am  Johnny  Philp,  and  I  hear 
that  there's  a  story  in  your  paper  about  my  painting."  Taking 
down  a  number  of  the  Advertiser  of  that  morning,  we  handed 
it  to  Johnny,  who  after  scanning  it  over  said,  "  Ay,  it's  here,'* 
und  putting  down  sevenpence  half-penny,  the  price  of  a 
newspaper  in  those  days  (1835),  he  walked  away.  And  what 
was  that  story  ?  It  was  the  story  of  a  boy  who  had  been  a 
«ort  of  irreguiar  apprentice  to  a  Mr.  James  Forbes,  a  portrait 
and  landscape  painter  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen.  It  was  written 
by  a  retired  officer  of  the  army,  Major  Pryce  L.  Goi-don,  and 
went  on  to  say  that  this  lad  had  discovered  remarkable  talent 
for  colouring,  and  that  having  been  encouraged  to  work  his 
way  in  this  direction,  he  had  proved  himself  to  be  a  very  pre- 
cocious youth.  "  Johnny  "  was  very  proud  of  this  story,  and 
his  future  life  did  not  disappoint  the  expectations  then  formed 
of  him,  for  he  became  the  famous  "  John  Phillip,  Royal 
Academician,''  and  known  among  artists  as  Phillip  of  Spain. 
He  became  distinguished  chiefly  for  his  wonderful  power  in 
colour;  and  finding  the  peasantry  of  Spain,  with  their  gay 
dresses  and  fine  open  face,  good  subjects  for  his  pencil,  he 
made  them  a  special  study,  and  became  famous.  A  few  years 
ago,  we  visited  a  careworn-like  gentleman  in  the  village  of 
Ballater,  near  Balmoral,  sitting  on  an  easy  chair,  with  a  little 
black  velvet  cap  on  his  head,  thoughtful  countenance,  and 
thin  grey  hairs.  He  looked  up  with  a  smile,  and  quietly  held 
out  his  hand,  but  the  vigour  of  youth  was  gone,  although  he 
had  not  yet  got  over  fifty  years  of  age, — ^that  was  "Johnny 
Philp."  He  i-emembered  the  incident,  smiled  &s  he  thought 
on  it,  and,  then,  in  a  few  words,  recounting  the  changes  we  had 
both  seen,  we  left  him  never  to  see  him  again.  In  a  few 
years  he  died.  He  had  worn  himself  out  before  his  time. 
But  for  gentleness,  quiet  power,  and  real  modesty,  the  boy  was 
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father  of  the  man.  The  son  of  a  shoemaker  in  Aberdeen  who 
happened  to  be  the  drummer  of  the  Aberdeenshire  Militia,  the 
gilt  crown,  and  brilliant  sides  of  the  japanned  big  drum  fii*st 
raised  the  boy's  talent  for  colour ;  and,  struggling  through  many- 
hardships  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame,  he  yet  retained 
the  heart  of  childhood,  and  almost  wept  as  we  referred  to  our 
by-gone  days,  and  the  frolicsome  glee  of  exuberant  spirits  in 
early  youth. 

In  keeping  with  this  reminiscence  in  art,  a  scene,  in  which 
both  literature  and  art  were  combined,  rushes  at  this  moment 
into  our  mind.  It  happened  ten  yeai's  at  least  after  the  visit 
of  "Johnny  Philp,"  and  took  place  in  the  small  dining-room  of 
Aberdeen's  principal  hotel.  It  was,  in  short,  a  literary  gathering 
of  young  men  then  engaged  in  making  their  way  in  the  woi  ld, 
and  all  of  whom  became  more  or  less  remarkable,  each  in  his 
own  line.  There  was  James  Adam,  the  genial  and  able  editor 
of  the  Aberdeen  Herald ;  then  John  Robertson,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Westminster  Review;  next  to  or  near  to  him 
his  cousin,  Joseph  Robertson,  our  editor,  and  afterwards 
principal  registrar  in  the  Registration  Office,  Edinburgh,  and  a 
distinguished  antiquarian:  John  Phillip  and  Mr.  Foley,  the 
sculptor,  sat  side  by  side ;  Alexander  Bain,  and  William  Thom, 
the  author  of  the  "Blind  Boys'  Pranks/'  "The  Motherless  Bairn"; 
and  one  or  two  others  whose  names  we  cannot  call  up,  although 
we  can  think  of  them  only  as  belonging  to  the  same  fraternity. 
After  dinner  came  dessert,  and  then  what  is  called  the  "  feast 
of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul "  ;  but,  aJas  !  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Bain,  who  had  then  written  his  first  article,  we  think, 
in  the  Westminster,  entitled  "Toys,"  and  who  is  now 
Professor  of  Logic  in  the  United  College  and  University  of 
Aberdeen,  and  the  writer,  all  are  dead.  They  died  before 
their  time ;  for  let  doctors  write,  and  Professor  Fawcett  talk  as 
he  chooses  about  brain  work  being  healthy  work,  we  can 
testify  from  these,  and  other  examples,  that  it  is  killing  work, 
unless  the  greatest  possible  care  is  taken  to  make  air,  exercise, 
and  diet  our  doctors.  Not  only  these,  but  at  least  half  a  dozen 
of  other  gentlemen,  with  whom  we  started  in  the  race  of  public 
life  in  connection  with  literature  and  art,  are  gone,  and  scarcely 
one  of  them  had  reached  fifty  years  of  age  ! 

And  how  does  it  happen  that  these  two  of  the  first  company 
are  yet  alive  and  full  of  health  and  vigour  ?  If  we  are  not 
greatly  mistaken,  the  brother  who  is  still  in  the  north  at  his 
post,  is  an  inveterate  walker,  and  bathes,  and  is  "  temperate"  in 
all  things  ;  while  we  have  been  taught  by  experience  the  value 
of  Dr.  Linton's  definition  of  temperance — viz.,  "  The  temperate 
use  of  things  lawful,  and  abstinence  from  things  hurtful." 
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Not  that  those  who  are  gone  were  not  temperate  men;  but, 
perhaps,  they  did  not  all  cut  their  way  through  a  snow  storm 
with  a  walking  stick,  like  Professor  Blackie,  rather  than  sit  in 
the  close  study  before  a  warm  £re,  and  with  the  bewitching 
cigar.  Still  abstinence  Was  only  one  thing  in  our  experience, 
which  had  a  blessing  in  it :  we  were  nearly  gone  too,  but  for  a 
providential  discovery  of  a  little  pamphlet  on  the  functions  of 
the  skin.  Seized  one  day  with  violent  spasms,  our  doctor  bled 
us  freely,  but  it  had  no  good  effect.  A  change  of  air  brought 
some  relief,  but  they  returned  again.  Another  doctor  tried  physic, 
and  procured  some  relief,  when  he  found  the  disease  showing 
itself  in  jaundice,  while  certainly  there  was  rdief  from  violent 
pain ;  but  change  of  scene  how  became  necessaiy,  and  although 
this  gave  good  hope  for  a  time,  the  old  symptoms  all  returDed, 
and  doctor  after  doctor  had  only  physic  with  rubbing  of  strong 
stuff  into  the  chest  to  prescribe.  Associated  in  Christian  work 
then  with  the  late  Joseph  Sturge,  of  Birmingham,  who  had 
been  out  of  health,  but  had  got  well  again  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Johnstone,  the  hydropathist,  he  said  one  day, James,  I  thiuk 
thou  hadst  better  try  the  shower  bath,"-  and  we  tried  it.  The 
shock  was  rather  much  for  a  somewhat  nervous  temperament; 
but  a  friend  putting,  the  pamphlet  referred  to  into  our  hand, 
we  read  it,  and  were  struck  by  the  facts  stated,  showing  that 
the  pores  of  the  skin  are  abaorhenta,  as  well  as  exJialants ;  that 
they  would  measure  in  any  ordinary  man  six  or  seven  miles, 
if  placed  end  on  end;  that  if  the  mouths  were  not  kept 
perfectly  clean,  those  pores  would  draw  back  insensiUe 
perspiration,  and  carrying  it  with  tho  blood,  would  lodge 
it  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  tho  stomach ;  whereas,  if 
the  mouths  were  kept  perfectly  clean,  it  would  pass  away, 
or  the  pores  would  carry  off  much  waste,  leaving  nature 
to  do  her  work  of  digestion  with  ease.  If  this  were  true, 
then  soap  as  well  as  water,  and  a  good  brushing,  followed 
by  a  brisk  walk  every  morning,  suggested  themselves;  and 
we  set  to  work  at  once  on  this  direction.  The  result 
was  the  return  of  perfect  health.  To  complete  this  cure,  we 
learned  something  one  day  from  a  peripatetic  doctor  who  had 
evidently  seen  better  days.  Standing  m  the  midst  of  a  little 
crowd  and  holding  up  a  rough  drawing  of  the  stomach,  he  said, 
^  Now  look  here.  Near  to  the  narrow  duct  of  the  stomach, 
where  it  enters  the  duodenum,  or  commencement  of  the  bowel 
evstem,  you  see  a  little  thing  there  of  a  greenish  colour.  That  is 
the  manufactory  of  the  bile.  The  bile  is  essential  to  health. 
It  lubricates  the  bowel  system,  and  it  is  always  at  work. 
When  anything  happens  to  prevent  its  getting  downwards 
where  it  ought  to  go,  it  will  throw  itself  upwards  into  the 
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stomach,  where  it  ought  not  to  go.  When  it  enters  the  stomach, 
being  a  foreign  element,  it  is  attacked  by  the  gastric  juice,  and 
then  an  aciduous  compost  gathers  in  the  stomach.  Now,  as 
there  are  nerves  communicating  directly  with  the  brain,  they 
become  the  electric  wires  over  which  the  acid  sends  its 
messages,  and  when  they  go  up  and  knock,  knock,  knock,  what 
follows  ?  why,  you  feel  as  if  a  dozen  niggers  were  breaking 
sticks  in  your  forehead,  especially  if  you  have  had  too  much 
beer  on  the  night  before.  Now  th^re  is  no  hope  for  you  until 
you  get  this  bile  out  to  do  its  own  proper  work,  and  if  you  will 
buy  my  prescriptions,  which  only  cost  a  penny,  you  will  got  all 
right  again."  And  they  did  buy  them;  but  wo  stuck  to 
washing,  and  walking,  and  drinking  two  glasses  of  fresh  spring 
water  before  breakfast,  sending  "  physic  to  the  dogs,''  and  for 
the  last  thirty  years  have  continued  this  pmctice,  enjoying 
wonderful  health  and  spirits.  Thus  we  have  proved  the  value 
of  a  remark  lately  made  by  an  able  physician  in  London,  who 
said,  speaking  of  hydropathy,  "  Give  me  a  basin  of  water, 
and  a  sponge,  and  a  towel,  and  I  will  undertake  either  to 
cure  nine-tenths  of  the  diseases  from  which  men  suffer,  or  greatly 
relieve  the  sufferers."  To  ministers  of  the  Gospel  this  practice 
is  invaluable.  It  is  a  good  stimulus:  and  with  abstinence  from 
tobacco,  and  alcoholic  drink,  will  brace  any  man  for  work.  It 
has  done  so  in  the  case  of  some  whose  eventful  lives  we  may  be 
able  to  notice  in  our  next  "  reminiscence,"  and  in  quite  a  new 
sphere  of  public  life.  Meanwhile,  as  mens  sana  in  sano 
cur  pore  has  much  to  do  with  our  usefulness,  what  has  been 
written  in  this  paper,  though  neither  polemical  or  ecclesiastical, 
may  be  of  first  importance  where  the  teaching  is  received. 

J.  H.  W.— L. 


THE  CHURCH-VISIBLE  AND  SPIRITUAL. 
By  the  late  Rev.  William  Anderson,  LL.D.,  Glasgow. 

'*  Unto  him  be  glory  in  the  chnrch  by  Christ  Jesus  throughout  all  ages, 
world  without  end.  Amen.'' — Ephesians  iii,  21. 

To  a  thoughtful  and  reflective  mind,  even  although  it  should 
be  a  sceptical  one,  the  church  presents  an  object  of  the  most 
interesting  study  and  contemplation.  What  was  the  empire 
of  Rome,  what  is  the  empire  of  Great  Britain,  either  in 
respect  of  the  moral  phenomena  exhibited,  or  the  influence 
they  exerted,  or  continue  to  exert,  on  the  destinies  of  the 
human  family,  when  compared  with  that  institution  which 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  founded  f  Yea,  does  not  the  most  interesting 
part  either  of  Roman  or  British  history  derive  that  interest 
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chiefly  from  the  influence  and  interference  of  the  churt^h  of 
Christ  ?  And  when  we  reflect  that  there  is  little  good  pro- 
ceeding at  the  present  hour  for  the  benefit  and  amelioration 
of  mankind,  which  has  not  been  originated,  and  which  is  not 
conducted  foi-ward  by  the  clwirch;  and  that  of  all  the 
difficulties  amid  which  all  Europe,  our  commonwealth  not 
excluded,  labours  and  struggles,  those  are  the  most  embar- 
rassing which  are  occasioned  us  by  the  church's  perversion ; — ^in 
these  circumstances,  that  man  is  as  devoid  of  philosophy  as  of 
piety  for  whom  ite  constitution  is  not  an  attractive  study. 
Though  he  felt  certain  that  it  was  all  a  superstition  or  im- 
posture, yet,  since  it  is  observed  to  be  so  powerful  for  good  or 
evil  that  nothing  like  it  for  practical  influence  is  to  be  found 
in  the  world,  if  his  pretensions  to  a  philosophical  spirit  were 
well  founded,  he  would  investigate  its  phenomena  both  with 
curiosity  and  concern. 

Behold  the  church !  Consider  its  vastness  and  the  dominion 
which  it  exercises.  Can  that  man  rightfully  claim  the  char- 
acter of  a  philosopher  who  passes  by  its  towers  and  palaces 
without  .an  inquiry  about  the  principles  of  its  government? 
What  judgment,  therefore,  must  we  pronounce  on  men  whose 
curiosity  has  found  attractions  in  the  school  of  Socrates  or  the 
pagoda  of  the  Brahmin,  but  who  aflfect  ,to  despise  the  Christian 
church,  and  refuse  to  bestow  on  its  constitution  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  their  study  ?  It  will  not  be  despised  for  them.  The  church 
must  either  be  loved  or  hated.  And  the  reason  why  there  are 
so  many  who  have  inquired  so  eruditely  into  all  other  systems, 
but  evince  the  ignorance  of  children  when  they  begin  to  speak 
of  the  church,  is  that,  whenever  they  commence  an  inquiry 
into  Christianity,  it  begins  a  personal  grapple  with  their  con- 
sciences, of  which  they  have  no  experience  when  they  gratify 
their  curiosity  in  investigating  the  fables  of  the  Brahmin,  the 
imposture  of  Mahomet,  or  the  reveries  of  Plato.  They  can 
pursue  their  studies  in  all  these  other  directions  with  impunity; 
but  Christianity  assails  them  with  a  shower  of  an'ows,  and 
they  flee  from  the  survey.  She  will  permit  no  man  to  stand 
outside  and  survey  her  church  in  calmness  for  the  gratification 
of  his  curiosity;  he  must  either  enter  and  make  his  abode 
with  her  or  retire  to  the  distance.  How  many,  alas !  choose 
the  latter  alternative ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  are  presented 
with  the  singular  phenomenon  of  men  so  lamentably  ignorant 
of  the  principles  of  that  institution  which  is  on  the  eve  of 
revolutionizing  their  country. 

At  Cambridge  and  Oxford  you  may  find  multitudes  who 
can  discoui-so  learnedly  on  the  mythology  of  Rome,  and  illus- 
trate minutely  the  whole  of  the  ritual  of  the  worship  of 
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Jupiter  and  Mars,  who  are  yet  as  ignorant  as  the  rudest 
barbarians  of  the  constitution  of  that  church  which,  as  with 
eaithquake  power,  is  shaking  our  own  empire  and  Europe  to 
its  centre.  Is  there  not  something  so  exceedingly  absurd  in 
this  that  a  moral  cause  such*as  that  which  I  have  aheady 
alleged  is  necessary  to  account  for  it  ?  If  common  curiosity, 
then,  and  a  prudent  regard  to  worldly  interests,  summon  the 
attention,  even  of  irreligious  men,  to  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  how  much  more  is  it  not  incumbent  on  the  professed 
believer  to  investigate  the  subject  with  the  utmost  diligence 
and  care !  To  a  Christian  the  church  is  his  country  and  home ; 
so  that  self-interest,  loyalty,  patriotism,  domestic  affection, 
unite  in  calling  on  him  to  study  its  principles  and  economy, 
that  he  may  know  what  are  the  rights  he  is  warranted  to 
claim,  what  are  the  impositions  he  should  reject  and  resist, 
and  what  are  the  rules  to  which  he  should  obediently  submit. 
Let  us,  therefore,  apply  ourselves  to  the  investigation  with 
serious  impressions  of  its  practical  importance. 

The  first  question  in  order  is  evidently.  By  what  rule  is 
the  investigation  to  be  conducted  ?  Where  shall  we  find 
information  respecting  the  order  and  constitution  of  the 
church  ?  One  might  suppose  there  could  not  be  two  answers 
to  this  question,  and  that  there  would  be  absolute  unanimity 
in  the  reply  that  we  must  look  for  it  in  the  church's  statute 
book — ^in  the  codes  of  laws  framed  by  the  church's  Founder, 
and  there  alone.  How  different  this  is  from  the  fact !  If  the 
New  Testament  measure  were  applied  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, for  instance  (not  to  speak  of  the  Papacy),  what  a  wrathful 
overthrow  it  would  effect  of  episcopal  and  archiepiscopal 
thrones !  The  insult  of  the  Lawgiver  of  the  church,  by  intro- 
ducing into  its  regulations  the  fancies  and  expedients  and 
tyrannous  decrees  of  men,  is,  in  some  cases,  ofiered  Him  in 
tne  most  offensive  form,  under  the  allegation  that  He  has 
issued  no  law  on  the  subject,  that  his  legislation  is  deficient, 
and  that  we  must  have  recourse  to  our  own  wisdom  for 
supplying  the  omission.  Our  forefathers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  zealously  maintained  tliat  Presbyterian  government  is 
of  divine  right ;  and  they  were  mocked  at  for  the  assumption. 
But  what  eke  could  they  do  as  consistent  men  ?  Just  &s  we  say 
that  the  doctrine  of  atonement  is  of  divine  authority,  because 
we  find  it  contained  in  the  Word  of  God,  so  they  maintained 
that  Presbytery  was  of  divine  right  because  they  believed  it 
to  be  the  mode  of  administering  the  economy  of  the  visible 
church,  which  that  same  Word  sanctions  and  prescribes.  Had 
they  contended  for  the  system  for  any  other  reason  but  that  it 
was  of  divine  right,  they  would  so  far  have  compromised  their 
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Protestantism.  And  when,  at  the  Revolution  settlement,  King 
William  refused  to  establish  the  Presbyterian  form  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  scriptural,  and  agreed  to  do  so  merely 
because  it  was  best  suited  to  the  habits  and  feelings  and 
opinions  of  Scotland,  and  when  the  Assembly  succumbed  and 
accepted  of  establishment  on  these  terms,  much  of  the  glory 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  passed  away.  It  fell  from  its 
Protestant  integrity;  and,  at  the  present  hour,  it  stands 
established  and  receives  its  emoluments  from  the  state,  with 
this  degrading  remembrancer,  that  they  are  not  to  understand 
that  the  state  regards  them  as  being  scripturally  organized. 
Let  this,  then,  be  laid  down  as  a  first  principle,  that  the 
Presbyterian,  or  Independent,  or  Episcopalian,  or  WesleyaD, 
who  is  not  ready  to  plead  divine  right  for  his  system  of  church 
order — who  is  not  persuaded  that  his  way  is  the  only  scriptural 
way — ^is  as  deficient  in  his  Protestantism,  and  loyalty  to  the 
Head  of  the  church,  as  if  he  professed  some  other  doctrine  for 
which  he  did  not  pretend  that  he  found  his  warrant  in  the 
ssicred  Scriptures.  On  this  subject^  however,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  particularly  afterwards.  In  the  mean- 
time,  having  laid  down  the  rule  by  which  all  controversies  are 
to  be  determined,  we  proceed  with  the  discussion. 

The  word  of  the  original,  translated,  "Church,"  etymologically 
denotes  an  assembly,  or  society  of  men  called  out  and  convened 
by  some  proclamation.  In  the  religious  sense,  therefore,  it 
will  signify  a  society  called  out  from  the  world  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  calling  on  men  to  fiee  from  the  coming 
Avrath  to  the  refuge  which  has  been  provided  for  them  in 
Christ.  Now,  when  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  determine 
among  those  who  have  assembled,  who  they  are  that  have 
come  out  in  sincerity,  as  distinguished  from  those  who  may 
have  joined  their  company  from  false  or  insufficient  motives, 
there  arises  the  distinction  of  the  visible  and  spiritual  chiut^h. 
It  is  the  visible  church  in  the  constitution,  order,  and  manage- 
ment of  which  I  feel  at  present  specially  concerned ;  but  since 
this  visible  church  derives  all  its  importance  from  the  spiritual, 
to  the  interests  of  which  it  is  subservient,it  is  roquisite  that  I  lay 
a  foundation  for  the  illustration  in  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature 
of  that  purely  spiritual  institution. 

I  remark,  then,  in  the  first  place  generally,  that  the  spiritual 
church  is  that  which  Christ  acknowledges  as  His  own.  It 
consists  of  those  whom  He,  the  searcher  of  hearts  and  trier  of 
reins,  perceives  to  be  sincere  in  the  confession  of  His  name. 
Consequently,  although  it  is  of  no  small  importance,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  to  have  part  in  the  membersliip  of  a 
well-constituted  and  well-regulated   visible  church,  if,  at 
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the  same  time,  a  man  have  a  part  in  the  membership  of  the 
spiritual,  yet  to  partake  of  the  membership  of  any  visible 
church  whatever,  without  being  a  member  of  the  spiritual,  is  a 
poor  and  idle  acquisition.  The  visible  church  should  be 
administered  for  Christ  and  according  to  Christ's  law ;  yet, 
since  the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  man,  it  is,  strictly 
speaking,  man's  church,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
spiritual,  which  is  wholly  Christ's  church;  and  the  solemn 
question  for  us  all  is — Are  we  members  of  the  latter  ?  And 
when  removing  from  this  earth,  shall  we  receive  a  testimonial 
from  Him  certJfying  that  we  have  been  members  of  His  church, 
in  order  to  our  admission  into  the  celestial  temple  ? 

I  note,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  spiritual  church  may,  in 
a  very  important  sense,  be  represented  as  being  an  invisible 
church.  We  may  affirm  confidently  of  certain  persons  that  they 
are  not  members  of  it ;  but  we  cannot,  without  presumption, 
affirm  of  any  given  individual  that  certainly  he  is  a  member  of 
it.  In  the  judgment  of  candour  we  may  hope  he  is,  but  we 
cannot  be  sure.  Only  himself  and  the  Lord  can  know  it  on 
this  side  of  the  judgment  Be  on  your  guard  then,  brethren, 
against  delusion.  It  is  no  doubt  encouraging  to  have  the 
approbation  of  Christian  brethren,  but  do  not  rest  in  it.  No 
minister,  no  session,  no  vote  of  any  church  can  give  you  any 
assurance  that  you  belong  to  the  church  spiritual.  Each  of  us, 
in  order  to  this,  must  sit  in  judgment  on  himself  and 
examine  iimself  with  scrupulousness,  if  his  profession  be 
sincere. 

I  note,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  spiritual  church  is  in  no 
respect  commensurate  with  the  visible.  We  have  just  seen 
that  a  man  may  be  a  member  of  the  visible  when  he  is  not  a 
member  of  the  spiritual ;  but  the  converse  is  also  true — a  man 
may  be  a  member  of  the  spiritual  without  having  a  part  in  the 
membership  of  the  visible.  He  may  be  accepted  of  the  Lord 
when  man  disowns  him,  casts  him  out,  and  excommunicates 
him ;  or  from  timorousness  or  prudence,  like  the  seven  thousand 
who,  amid  the  apostasy  of  Israel,  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal,  he  may  not  come  forward  to  unit«  within  the  visible 
church.  Or  it  may  be  from  modesty  or  a  mistaken  sense  of 
unworthiness ;  or  there  may  be  no  church  near  him  with  which 
he  can  unite ;  or  it  may  be  of  such  a  kind  that  his  conscience, 
either  from  integrity,  or  unduly  harsh  judgment,  will  not  permit 
him  to  acknowledge  and  countenance  it. 

For  this  and  similar  reasons,  there  may  be  spiritual  church 
membership  where  there  is  not  the  visible,  affording  some 
counterpoise  to  the  melancholy  circumstance — that  there  is  bo 
much  of  the  visible — ^where  we  have  reason  to  apprehend  there 
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is  a  destitution  of  the  spiritual.  The  compensation,  however,  I 
fear,  is  small,  and  in  reierence  to  one  of  the  reasons,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  counsel  the  man  who  thinks  of  himself  that  he  has 
gained  a  place  in  the  spiritual  church,  but  who  pleads,  as  a 
reason  for  his  not  having  joined  any  visible  church,  that  he 
does  not  see  any  with  which  his  conscience  will  allow  him  to 
associate.  I  take  the  liberty,  I  say,  to  counsel  that  man  to 
review  his  favourable  decision  about  himself.  Amid  the  scope 
for  choice,  in  such  a  city  at  least  as  ours,  it  must  be  a  singular 
Christianity  which  can  find  no  fellowship  of  faith. 

I  note,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  the  membership  of  the 
spiritual  church  is  shared  by  so  many  different  denominations 
of  the  visible  church,  and  is  monopolized  by  no  party.  The 
Presbyterians,  the  Congregationidists,  the  Baptists,  the 
Episcopalians,  the  Methoc&sts,  the  Moravians,  the  Friends,  the 
Churcn  of  Rome,  the  Greek  Church,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
more  churches,  have  all  a  part  of  the  precious  treasure.  Some 
have  more  of  it  in  proportion,  and  some  have  less — but  aU  have  a 
portion.  Remember  it  is  of  those  whom  Christ  has  accepted 
and  received  into  his  church  that  we  at  present  speak. 

Well,  though  the  holy  Redeemer  delights  in  a  man  in  pro- 
portion as  he  approaches  perfection,  think  you  that  He  will 
reject  the  soul  which  in  penitence  and  contrition  has  fled  to 
his  cross  for  refuge,  and  submitted  itself  to  the  authority  of 
his  throne,  though  its  beauty  should  be  marred  by  errors  and 
mistakes  about  such  matters  as  the  government  of  the  church, 
or  the  baptism  of  children,  or  the  order  of  the  divine  decrees, 
or  the  nature  of  the  millennial  kingdom,  or  even  the  inter- 
cession of  the  saints  ?  God  forbid  that  I  should  speak  lightlv 
about  some  errors,  and  perversions,  and  superstitions,  which 
obtain  in  some  sections  of  the  visible  church!  But  with 
greater  energy,  if  possible,  I  say — May  God  forbid  that  I 
should  learn  to  judge  of  Christ  that  He  will  refuse  the  spiritual 
membership  of  His  church  to  any  soul  which  trusts  in  the 
shedding  of  His  blood  for  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  leads  a  virtuous 
life  in  obedience  to  his  commandments,  although  it  should  be 
done  in  the  midst  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Mass  and  the  super- 
stitious supplication  of  the  intercession  of  the  Vii^n !  **  So 
thou,  hold  oy  Christ,"  says  Bishop  Hall,  "though  it  should  be 
as  by  a  straw,  when  yet  thou  boldest  on  something  else  as  by 
a  cart-rope,  that  straw  will  save  thee." 

In  these  considerations  we  find  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Oathohc 
Church — ^that  universal  church  of  the  Saviour — composed  of 
believers  scattered  throughout  the  world,  amid  various  denomi- 
nations, but  which  Chnst  Himself  beholds  combined  as  one 
glorious  company,  and  which  is  the  only  church  which  He 
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acknowledges  as  His.  To  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a 
church  was  an  article  of  the  faith  of  primitive  times,  and  is 
embodied  in  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed — ^a  formulary  which  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  a  certain 
portion  of  the  episcopacy  of  England,  are  ever  parroting  with 
more  respect  than  they  recite  much  inspired  Scripture;  and 
which  yet  no  other  church  violates  with  such  bigotry. 

Think  of  a  Papist  and  a  High  Churchman  uttering,  with 
such  grimace,  '*  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,"  when 
yet  they,  in  heart,  at  once  excommunicate  the  most  precious 
part  of  that  church,  and  corrupt  it  with  the  admitting  of  the 
claims  of  many  of  the  most  profligate  of  the  earth.  Brethren, 
I  fear  not  that  you  will  much  limit  or  impair  the  idea  of  the 
Catholic  Church  by  denouncing  men  as  guilty  of  apostasy  and 
heresy ;  but  there  is  another  way  of  excommunicating  them ; 
you  may  refuse  their  claims  on  your  brotherly  affection.  Let 
us,  therefore,  cherish  warmth  of  heart  towards  that  church 
catholic,  as  the  family  of  God,  of  which  we  are  members,  so 
that  we  discover  brethren  in  a  hundred  denominations,  and  in 
every  region  of  the  earth.  It  was  not  vainly,  but  to  serve 
a  great  purpose,  at  once  of  glorifying  God  in  magnifying 
EBs  church,  and  of  teaching  a  lesson  of  brotherly  love,  that 
the  framers  of  that  creed,  whoever  they  may  have  been,  took 
the  converts  bound  to  the  confession  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church. 

Having  thus  laid  a  foundation  in  these  remarks  on  the 
spiritual  church,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  constitution  of  the 
visible  church,  and  shall  at  present  limit  my  observations  to 
its  constituency  or  membership.  We  must  assume  the  church 
as  already  organized,  whether  according  to  Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian,  or  Independent  form,  and  take  up  the  question 
at  the  point  of  the  admission  of  new  members  or  the  casting 
out  of  old.  I  shall  further  make  the  inquiry  bear  specially, 
though  not  exclusively,  on  the  membership  as  exhibited  in  the 
communion  of  the  ordinance  of  the  supper. 

I  remark,  then,  generally,  that  no  person  is  admissible  to 
the  membership  of  the  visible  church  in  whose  case  there  are 
not  good  reasons  for  entertaining  the  hope  that  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  spiritual  church,  and  that,  having  been  once 
admitted,  should  these  reasons  cease  to  be  afforded,  his  ejection 
becomes  an  imperative  duty. 

I  pray  you,  brethren,  carefully  to  observe  this  order :  first, 
apparent  membership  of  the  church  spiritual ;  then  member- 
ship of  the  church  visible.  It  is  not  through  the  church 
visible  that  a  man  enters  into  the  spiritual;  but  through  the 
spiritual  that  he  enters  into  the  visible.    It  is  a  mistake,  when 
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some  calculate  as  if  the  membership  of  the  visible  church 
were  a  preparation  for  admission  into  the  spiritual.  The 
mistake  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  spiritual  church 
being  the  superior  one ;  and  how,  think  some,  must  we  begin 
with  it,  and  afterwards  descend  to  the  visible  church  which  is 
the  inferior  one  ?  They  think  of  the  two  churches  as  if  they 
were  two  schools  ;  and  think  it  prej^osterous  that  men  should 
enter  this  higher  one  first.  But  that  is  not  the  character  of 
both  churches.  It  is  the  character  of  only  one  of  them.  And 
the  proper  way  to  reckon  the  matter  is  to  regard  the 
visible  church  as  that  nursery,  or,  if  you  will,  that  school  which 
the  Lord  has  instituted  for  the  education  and  training  and 
cherishing  of  those  children  w^ho  have  been  bom  to  Him  in  the 
church  spiritual. 

The  visible  church,  by  its  exhibition  of  the  truth,  by  its  calls 
to  repentance,  by  its  recommendations  of  the  Redeemer,  may 
awaken  the  sinner  to  reflection ;  but  it  does  not,  at  least  should 
not,  invite  him  to  its  membership  that  he  may  be  qualified  for 
the  spiritual  church  ;  but  exhorts  him  first  to  seek  admission 
into  the  Lord's  own  spiritual  church,  and  promises  that,  when 
he  has  gained  acceptance,  it  will  accept  of  nim  also.  He  must, 
in  a  manner,  bring  a  testimonial  of  membership  in  the 
spiritual  church,  in  order  to  his  being  admitted  to  the  member- 
snip  of  the  visible.  Consistently  with  this,  it  is  said  of  the 
primitive  converts  that  they  gave  themselves  first  to  the  Lord 
and  after  that  to  the  apostles. 

There  is  a  lesson  here  for  both  parties — the  party  who  seeks 
admission  to  the  visible  church,  and  the  party  who  grants  it. 

First,  for  the  party  who  asks  admission:  No  one  is 
warranted  to  do  so  unless  he  be  persuaded  of  himself  that 
the  Lord  has  accepted  of  him  &s  a  member  of  His  spiritual 
church.  Otherwise  he  attempts  an  imposition.  WTien  he 
appears  at  the  door  of  the  visible  church  as  a  candidate  for 
admission,  the  proper  expression  of  his  claim  is — I  wait  the 
acceptance  of  man,  because  I  have  already  been  accepted  of  the 
Lord."  He  may  not  be  possessed  of  a  clear  and  undoubting 
assurance  of  the  divine  reception ;  but  he  should  be  prepared 
to  say — "  After  a  serious  examination  of  my  faith,  my  feelings, 
my  purposes  and  conduct,  I  have  a  good  hope,  a  degree  of 
persuasion,  that  the  Lord  must  have  received  me ;  and  I  am 
here  to  claim  a  participation  in  these  privileges  which  He 
designs  for  His  children — one  of  whom  I  humbly  hope  I  am." 
Is  it  possible  to  express  the  qualification  more  tenderly  ?  And 
yet  how  many  fall,  or  fell,  snort  of  this  requirement !  Some 
applied  with  no  consciousness,  howsoever  slightly,  that  they 
had  already  obtained  the  acceptance  of  the  Loni ;  and  proposed 
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to  use  the  membership  of  the  visible  church  as  an  introduction 
to  the  spiritual. 

It  would  be  well,  however,  were  this  all  that  was  wrong. 
How  many,  when  they  presented  themselves  to  be  numbered 
among  the  members  of  the  visible  church,  were  neither 
persuaded  that  they  were  yet,  nor  had  any  serious  desire 
that  they  should  ever  be  of  that  holy  and  spiritually  minded 
number  whom  the  Lord  confesses  as  his  own  !  Let  those 
therefore  who  have  in  view  the  uniting  of  themselves  to  the 
church  visible,  beware  of  the  rock  on  which  so  many  have 
split;  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  necessary  qualification  is, 
that  they  be  first  members  of  the  church  spiritual,  and  ready 
to  say  that,  whether  the  church  receives  them  or  not,  they 
themselves  have  a  good  hope  and  persuasion  of  themselves 
that  they  have  at  home  united  themselves  in  a  covenant  to 
the  Lord  never  to  be  broken. 

As  for  those  who  have  gained  a  place  in  the  church  visible 
without  having  any  such  persuasion  of  their  being  accepted  of 
the  Lord,  let  them  have  the  defect  remedied  instantly  :  every 
sacrament  in  the  visible  church  is  a  sacrilege,  unless  observed 
l)y  men  who  are  members  of  the  spiritual  church.  Resolutions, 
or  hopes,  that  they  will  be  Christian  men  at  some  future  time 
will  not  suffice  for  the  case.  The  only  alternatives  are  present 
membership  of  the  church  spiritual,  or  resignation  of  member- 
ship of  the  church  visible.  We  have  already  seen  that  there 
is  a  possibility  of  a  man  being  a  member  of  the  church 
spiritual  without  being  a  member  of  the  church  visible :  but 
the  converse  is  not  true :  he  cannot  be  genuinely  a  member 
of  the  church  visible  unless  he  be  a  member  of  the  church 
spiritual.  Fii-st  a  child  of  God  through  faith  at  home,  and 
then  a  place  in  the  nursery  for  his  children — the  visible 
church. 

Second,  The  other  party — the  treatment  of  whose  duty  will 
require  much  more  discriminative  consideration — is  the  party 
to  whom  application  for  membership  in  the  visible  church  is 
presented,  whether  it  be  the  whole  of  an  Independent  congre- 
i^tion,  the  elders  of  a  Presbyterian  church  session,  or  the 
single  presbyter  of  an  Episcopalian  or  Methodist  church,  or  in 
whose  nands  soever  the  administrative  power  is  lodged.  What 
are  the  terms  on  which  they  should  grant  admission  ? 

There  are  three  modes  of  dealing  practised  and  contended 
for  in  this  matter,  which  I  will  shortly  review.  First,  that  of 
those  who  admit  all  applicants  indiscriminately,  and  who 
stigmatize,  as  bigoted  and  inquisitorial,  all  inquiry  whatever ; 
who  throw  the  communion  table  of  the  church  open  to  everj^ 
blasphemer  and  profligate  who  may  have  a  worldly  end  to  serve 
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by  the  observance.  Secondly,  there  is  the  system  of  those  who 
err  in  the  opposite  extreme  of  narrowing  unwarrantably  the 
door  of  admission ;  and,  thirdly,  there  is  the  system  of  those 
who  preserve  the  middle  course.  To  review  the  second  system 
first  will  open  up  the  way  for  pronouncing  a  judgment  on  the 
others. 

I  premise  this  general  observation,  that  just  as  no  one  is 
warranted  to  apply  for  admission  into  the  visible  church  unless 
he  be  possessed  of  a  degree  of  consciousness  that  he  is  a  member 
of  the  spiritual  church,  so  no  one  is  authorized  to  grant 
him  admission  unless  he  be  furnished  with  good  reasons 
for  judging  favourably  of  him  as  one  whom  Christ  has 
received ;  and  the  members  of  that  church,  the  elders  of  that 
session,  that  presbyter,  or  that  bishop,  who  may  admit  a  man 
of  whom  they  cannot  say  that  they  are  disposed  to  believe 
that  he  is  a  disciple  of  Christ,  act  a  treacherous  part  both  by 
Christ  and  his  church. 

The  second  party,  whom  I  have  represented  as  being  in  the 
fault,  err  in  demanding  too  much  evidence  of  his  discipleship, 
some  of  them  in  one  respect,  some  of  them  in  another,  and 
others  in  both. 

First,  in  respect  of  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  which  they 
require  a  profession.  May  not  a  man  be  accepted  of  Christ 
though  he  does  not  think  precisely  as  you  do  on  such  subjects 
as  the  ecclesiastical  order  of  the  church  government,  the 
baptism  of  infants,  the  extent  of  the  atonement,  the  diivine 
decrees,  the  nature  of  the  millennium,  and  the  Solemn  Lea^e 
and  Covenant  of  our  Scottish  ancestors?  He  professes  tnat 
his  trust  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins  is  placed  in  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ;  and  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity,  for 
he  makes  the  profession  with  an  air  of  solemnity,  and  you 
observe  him  conducting  himself  in  the  world  with  sobriety, 
justice,  truth,  and  charity,  so  that  you  do  not,  in  the  judgment 
of  candour,  question  that  Christ  has  received  him.  Well,  I 
wonder  at  your  hardihood  when  you  reject  him.  Better  that 
a  millstone  were  hanged  about  your  neck  and  that  you  were 
cast  into  the  sea ! 

Some  will  reply  that  they  do  not  object  to  the  admission  of 
such  persons  to  occasional  communion  with  them  at  the  Lord's 
table ;  but  they  cannot^  so  long  as  they  hold  not  the  whole  of 
the  views  of  the  church,  admit  them  to  regular  membership.  I 
admit  that  the  difference  may  be  so  great  that  such  occasional 
communion  is  all  that  can  be  pleaded  for;  but  the  necessity  for 
the  restriction  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  many  make  it 

First,  I  remark  that,  in  framing  a  confession  for  a  church, 
it  should  be  made  as  comprehensive  as  possible — compre- 
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hensive,  I  meaxi,  of  Christian  men — and  not  narrowed  by  a 
multitude  of  unessential  points  of  faith,  to  which  the  con- 
sciences of  individuals,  admitted  to  be  Christians,  might  take 
exception.  How  lamentable,  for  instance,  it  is  that  any  church 
should  be  formed  with  such  a  term  of  communion  as  the  con- 
fessing of  the  propriety  of  our  forefathers*  conduct  in  the  matter 
of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant !  When  a  devout  Christian 
from  England  is,  for  the  first  time,  informed  that  any  party  in 
Scotland  requires  such  an  acknowledgement  in  order  to  church 
fellowship,  it  fills  him  with  amazement.  And  when  you  are 
not  warranted  to  place  in  the  church's  confession  even  all  those 
points  of  which  you  are  persuaded  that  they  are  scriptural,, 
how  much  more  is  it  at  your  peril  if  you  place  there  some 
fancy  or  figment  of  your  own ! 

But^  secondly,  in  the  formation  of  a  church,  it  is  necessary 
that  its  confession  proceed  somewhat  further  than  what  are  com- 
monly reckoned  essential  doctrines  of  salvation.  For  instance, 
there  must  be  a  declared  form  of  government.  It  must  be 
organized  on  Independent^  or  Presbyterian,  or  Episcopalian 
principles,  or  some  compound  of  two  of  them,  or  all  three. 
Or,  as  another  instance,  it  must  be  paedobaptist  or  anti- 
psedobaptist  in  its  confession.  These  are  not  essential  matters 
in  Christian  salvation  like  the  atonement  of  Christ  and 
the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit ;  and  yet  a  church  must  declare 
itself  for  one  or  other  of  the  disputed  points,  for  there 
would  otherwise  be  neither  harmony  nor  order. 

Suppose,  then,  that  it  is  a  Presbyterian  church  of  paedobaptist 
confession,  and  that  an  individual,  sound  in  the  faith  on  the 
subject  of  the  method  of  a  sinner's  pardon  and  the  moral 
renovation  of  his  nature,  but  holding  anti-psedobaptist  views, 
were  to  apply  for  membership,  saying  that  it  was  not  communion 
for  the  occasion  which  he  desired,  but  permanent  and  regular 
fellowship,  what  would  be  done  in  such  a  case  as  thib  ?  Bigotry 
would  find  the  difficulty  insurmountable — charity  wonders 
how  any  one  could  be  perplexed  by  it  What  are  your  objec- 
tions to  the  reception  of  the  man  ?  Some  reply  that  it  would 
be  a  compromising  of  the  church's  honour.  But  it  is  the  reverse 
of  this.  If  there  is  any  loss  of  honour  it  is  on  his  part,  that 
he  should  connect  himself  with  those  who  practise  what  he 
disapproves.  Others  say  that  it  would  be  a  sinful  conniving 
at  his  eiTors  and  an  encouragement  of  him  in  his  perverse 
views.  I  aak,  in  reply,  whether  you  are  more  likely  to  correct 
his  errors  by  giving  him  a  disdainful  refusal  and  dismission, 
and  sending  him  away  to  consort  with  those  who  are  of  like 
sentiments,  or  by  receiving  him  kindly,  and  placing  him  in 
circumstances  in  which  his  feelings  will  not  only  have  no 
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cherishing,  but  be  subjected  continually  to  an  adverse  influ- 
ence. 

Still,  however,  others  object  that  there  is  danger  in  such 
proceedings  to  the  church  itself,  and  that  from  two  sources. 
First,  were  the  individual  admitted,  he  might  take  advantage 
of  his  circumstances,  and,  at  prayer  meetings,  for  instance,  and 
in  Sabbath  classes,  insinuate  his  principles  among  the  members 
of  the  church.  But  it  is  evident  that,  were  he  to  do  so,  he 
would  violate  the  principles  of  common  civility,  and  expose 
himself  to  ejection.  Every  man  in  such  circumstances  is 
honourably  bound  not  to  disturb  the  church  with  his  par- 
ticular sentiments,  and,  if  he  do  so,  evinces  himself  unworthy 
of  its  membership.  But  there  is  another  danger,  it  is  alleged, 
of  still  greater  magnitude.  If  you  admit  one  person  in  such 
circumstances  you  may  admit  such  a  number  that  they  shall 
increase  to  outvote  those  who  ailhere  fully  to  the  church's 
confession,  and,  at  the  election  of  office-bearers,  carry  every- 
thing in  behalf  of  their  own  views.  Our  dissenting  brethren 
in  England  feel  little  difficulty  in  dealing  with  this  objection. 

There  are  churches  by  confession  anti-paedobaptist  with 
many  paedobaptist  members,  and  vice  verm.  But  they 
make  a  distinction,  which  appears  to  be  a  lawful  one,  betwixt 
privilege  and  power.  If  it  is  a  Baptist  church,  such  as  are  not 
of  Baptist  sentiments  are  not  permitted  to  vote  in  the  election 
of  pastor  and  deacons;  or,  if  it  is  paedobaptist  by  confession, 
those  who  are  of  opposite  views  are,  in  like  manner,  denied 
the  elective  franchise.  This  system  is  found  to  work  well. 
There  is  obviously  no  injustice  in  it,  and  brotherly  communion 
is  presei-ved  at  the  table  of  the  Lord. 

So  much,  brethren,  for  these  principles  of  free  communion, 
for  which  the  denomination*  to  which  we  belong  made 
so  early  an  honourable  stand.  When  father  and  son  were 
anathematizing  one  another  from  opposing  pulpits^  on  account 
of  differences  of  opinion  about  the  terms  of  the  bui^gess  oath, 
Gillespie  and  his  brethren  issued  their  proclamation,  that  they 
were  ready  to  hold  communion  with  all  who  held  communion 
with  Christ,  specifying  Independents  and  Episcopalians,  though 


moral  phenomenon  in  ecclesiastic  history  when  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  times  is  considered.  They  were  reviled  and 
denounced  for  it  as  latitudinarian  and  licentious. 

What  then  appears  to  be  requisite  and  what  sufficient? 
First,  the  church  having  determined  what  is  sufficient  in 
respect  of  doctrines,  let  a  man  solemnly — I  say,  not  on  oath : 

♦  This  sermon  bears  date  of  1840,  and  was  preached  in  various  parla  of 
Scotland  previous  to  the  Union  of  the  Relief  and  Secession  Churches.— Ei>k 
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no  one  has  a  right  to  swear  another  or  vow  him  in  such  a 
matter — let  him  solemnly  declare  that  these  are  his  views  and 
principles,  and  if  the  man  is  sober,  chaste,  just  in  his  trans- 
actions, a  speaker  of  the  truth,  and  a  sanctifier  of  the  Lord  s 
day,  let  him  be  admitted.  The  dispute  here  is  usually  made 
to  turn  on  the  question.  Should  we  be  satisfied  with  negative 
evidence  of  saintship ;  or  are  we  warranted  and  required  to 
demand  positive  evidence  ?  Now,  I  complain  of  this  mode  of 
statement.  It  would  be  preposterous  to  receive  a  man  into 
any  society  whatever  merely  on  the  negative  evidence  that  he 
was  not  an  enemy  of  it.  We  must  have  evidence  that  he  is  a 
friend.  Well,  I  contend  that  a  solemn  confession  of  the  truth 
is  evidence  of  a  positive  character.  It  was  all  that  the  con- 
verts on  the  day  of  Pentecost  gave  in  order  to  be  baptized  and 
received  into  the  Apostolic  Church.  And  when  a  man  presents 
himself  at  the  door  of  the  church  at  the  present  day,  confessing- 
Christ  as  the  Lamb  of  God;  who  by  his  sacrifice  takes  away 
the  guilt  of  sin,  and  as  the  risen  Redeemer  who  rules  his 
people  by  his  Word  and  Spirit,  let  him  make  this  confession. 

And  what  then?  Why,  admit  him  unless — unless  what? 
Unless  yoii  can  convict  him  of  insincerity  and  hypocrisy  in 
making  that  confession.  The  burden  of  proof  does  not  now  lie 
on  him  to  prove  that  he  is  a  saint — it  lies  on  you  to  disprove 
him  one  if  you  scruple  to  receive  him.  He  has  furnished  the 
evidence  of  his  confession,  and  you  must,  before  rejecting 
him,  show  that  that  confession  is  not  genuine,  and  insincere. 
Now,  what  would  prove  it  to  be  insincere?  If  you  know 
him  to  be  a  drunkard,  or  an  unclean  person,  or  unjust  in 
his  dealings,  or  a  retailer  of  lies,  or  a  profane  swearer,  or 
negligent  of  his  poor  parents,  or  harsh  and  cruel  to  his  wife,  or 
one  who  desecrates  the  Sabbath,  your  course  is  plain :  not  only- 
are  you  warranted  to  reject  him,  but  it  would  be  at  your  peril 
if  you  admitted  him. 

But,  although  you  know  nothing  of  this  kind  against  him, 
you  seem  to  know  something  bad;  for  you  still  hesitate. 
What  is  it?  He  is  a  very  frivolous  character,  you  say;  wants 
sedateness  and  seriousness,  and  is  always  laughing  and  joking 
in  company,  and  telling  amusing  stories,  without  one  profitable 
word  ever  proceeding  from  his  lips.  Well,  I  allow  that  it  i& 
very  pitiful  and  blameworthy;  but  recollect  what  you  must 
prove.  You  must  convict  him  of  hypocrisy  when  he  came  to 
the  church  door  and  confessed  Christ.  Does  anything  you 
have  yet  said  prove  that  ?  I  wot  not.  Admonish  the  man, 
and  let  him  pass. 

What  more  causes  your  hesitation  ?  You  say  he  left  his 
business  and  went  to  the  race-course,  and  that  it  is  reported 
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he  joined  in  the  betting.  I  admit  that  is  a  very  suspicious 
circumstance,  but  I  deny  that  you  have  yet  found  your  proof 
that  his  confession  of  Christ  is  all  hypocrisy.  He  may  be  a 
Christian  though  in  weakness.  Pass  him,  therefore,  with 
45erious  admonition. 

But  still  you  hesitate.  You  say  he  is  rich :  that  his  income 
will  exceed  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  but  that  five 
pounds  will  cover  all  his  charities  to  the  poor,  and  one  pound 
to  the  missionary  cause.  Is  it  so  ?  I  admit  the  case  is  very 
perplexing  now.  If  that  man  be  saved,  should  he  presently 
die,  it  will  only  be  as  through  fire.  But  I  question  your 
warrant  to  pronounce  him  utterly  graceless  and  hypocritical  in 
<5onfessing  Christ.  Admonish  him  seriously;  rebuke  him 
sharply ;  but  since  he  has  confessed  let  him  pass ;  and  when 
he  is  once  in  give  him  faithful  discipline.  It  is  the  like  of 
him  that  have  need  of  the  church. 


THE  SANHEDRIM  PUZZLED  TO  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE 
EMPTY  TOMB/ 
Matt,  xxviii,  11-— 16. 

No  fact  of  history  is  better  attested  than  the  resurrection  of 
Oirist.  The  evidence  by  which  it  is  supported  is  so  ample  and 
-clear  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Relative  to  those  who 
look  honestly  at  it,  it  is  irresistible.  If  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  it,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  would  have  believed  in  his 
resurrection  had  we  actually  seen  him  emerge  from  the  tomb, 
victorious  over  death  and  the  grave.  There  is  a  great  deal 
-suggested  by  the  clause,  "neither  will  they  be  persuaded 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead."  There  are  conditions  of  mind 
on  which  all  evidence  is  lost.  Indeed  we  ai'e  disposed  to  think 
that  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  is  the  strong  point  in 
•Christianity — a  system,  however,  in  which  there  are  no  weak 
points.  It  would  be  strange  if  it  were  not;  for  the  resurrection 
IS  fundamental  in  Christianity.  All  must  feel  that  it  is  so 
who  observe  how  it  permeates  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
prominence  which  it  receives  in  the  preaching  of  the  apostles 
4ind  their  coadjutors.  They  began  at  once  to  preach  it,  and  they 
continued  preaching  it  to  the  last.  All  the  four  evangelists  make 
lengthened  reference  to  it,  and  in  reading  their  accounts  of  it, 
and  the  appearances  by  which  it  was  followed,  the  feeling 
naturally  arises  that  they  are  independent  truthful  witnesses. 
If  they  had  agreed  to  tell  a  concocted  story,  how  diflferently 

*  Insertel  as  appropriate  to  the  approaching  seasioa  of  Easter. — ^Ea 
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they  would  have  written!  It  may  be  difficult  to  piece  together 
cei-tain  parts  of  the  evidence  of  Christ's  resurrection  with  which 
they  supply  us,  each  in  his  own  style;  but  we  cannot  shut  out 
the  idea,  when  we  survey  it  in  its  breadth,  that  there  is^ 
substantial  agreement  amongst  them.  They  do  not  contradict 
but  supplement  one  another,  and  it  is  matter  for  gratitude  and 
rejoicing  that  they  go  into  particulars  with  the  freedom  of 
men  conscious  that  they  are  bearing  witness  to  the  truth. 
If  it  could  be  shown  that  Christ  did  not  rise  again,  our  views 
of  them  would  require  to  undergo  a  radical  change;  and 
Christianity,  like  a  thing  undermined,  would  inevitably 
collapse.  Wrong  as  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  what  con- 
fidence could  we  have  in  the  apostles  as  regards  other  mat- 
ters ?  Besides,  Jesus  predicted  his  own  resurrection,  and  in  a 
very  definite  manner,  just  as  he  foretold  his  betrayal  and 
crucifixion.  He  did  not  hide  it  from  the  twelve  that  He 
would  be  put  to  death,  and  be  buried ;  but  he  gave  them  to- 
understand  that  on  the  third  day  he  would  return  to  life,  never 
more  to  die.  He  alluded  so  often  and  so  distinctly  to  his  resur- 
rection as  a  coming  event,  that  it  was  a  common  subject  of  talk. 
It  was  known  even  to  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  teach  that  his  death  would  be  quickly 
succeeded  by  resurrection.  The  sepulchre,  in  which  was  laid 
his  lifeless,  nail-pierced  body,  was  sealed — that  is,  the  stone 
that  filled  the  entrance  aperture  was  sealed  with  wax.  One  or 
more  bands  were  stretched  across  it,  or  lengthwise,  and  sealed  at 
both  ends.  Perhaps  also  there  was  a  seal  in  the  middle ;  and 
affixing  the  seals  was  probably  the  joint  work  of  the  enemies 
of  Christ  and  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  were  told  off  to  act  as  a 
guard.  Yes,  guard;  for  a  watch  was  asked  from  Pilate,  granted 
and  duly  set;  and  what  reason  did  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees- 
assign  for  sealing  a  particular  tomb,  and  placing  a  strong  and 
well-instructed  guard  over  it?  We  are  furnished  with  the 
reason  in  verses  62-64  of  the  preceding  chapter ;  "  Now  the 
next  day,  that  followed  the  day  of  the  preparation,  the  chief 
priests  and  Pharisees  came  together  unto  Pilate,  saying.  Sir,  we 
remember  that  that  deceiver  said,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  After 
three  days  I  will  rise  again.  Command  therefore  that  the 
sepulchre  be  made  sure  until  the  third  day,  lest  his  disciples 
come  by  night,  and  steal  him  away,  and  say  unto  the  people,. 
He  is  risen  from  the  dead:  so  the  last  error  shall  be  worse  than 
the  first."  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  Jesus  foretold  his  own 
resurrection  after  the  lapse  of  some  three  days ;  and  if  so,  how 
remarkable  that  it  should  have  been  fulfilled !  To  put  it  on 
the  lowest  ground,  how  remarkable  that  there  should  have  been 
the  seemivr/  fulfilment  of  it !    Three  days  after  death,  what 
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was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Jerusalem  ?    There  were  two  parties 
in  it.     One  party,  consisting  of  the  friends  of  Christ,  was 
rejoicing  at  his  resurrection ;  the  other  party,  consisting  of  his 
enemies,  and  those  with  whom  they  had  influence,  were 
busy    circulating  that  the  undeniable  emptiness   of  the 
tomb  was  due,  not  to  resurrection,  but  to  theft  The 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees  wanted  the  sepulchre  made  sure,  ^ 
lest,  forsooth,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  should,  in  the  absence  of* 
an  adequate  watch,  run  off  with  the  body  which  Joseph  of 
ArimathsBa,  and  others  interested,  had  taken  down  from  the 
cross,  hurriedly  anointed  and  wrapped  in  linen,  and  tenderly 
laid  in  the  grave !    What  a  notion  to  enter  their  minds !  For 
silliness  and  absurdity  it  cannot  be  matched.     Had  Christ 
arranged  with  the  disciples  that  they  should  steal  his  dead 
body,  do  their  best  to  conceal  it,  and  give  out  that  he  had  raised 
himself  from  the  dead  ?  Suppose  that  there  had  been  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind,  what  end  was  going  to  be  secured  by  it  ? 
Moreover,  what  becomes  of  his  and  their  character  in  that 
case  ?    With  all  their  failings  and  faults,  they  were  mondly 
above  any  such  infamous  arrangement,  and  how  much  more  He ! 
Jesus  make  a  league  with  them  that  they  should  steal  his 
body,  when  the  life  was  out  of  it,  and  represent  that  he  was 
alive,  and  afterwards  on  the  cross  breathe  this  prayer  for  his 
murderers,  "Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do  !   Impossible.    To  deny  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is 
to  plunge  into  a  whole  forest  of  difficulties ;  and  considering  its 
immense  importance  as  a  fact,  it  is  what  we  would  expect  that 
the  evidence  on  which  it  rests  would  be  neither  slender  in 
amount  nor  indifferent  as  to  quality. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  enemies  of  Christ  unwittingly 
contributed  to  the  strengtheniTig  of  that  evidence,  and  if  this 
circumstance  does  not  show  an  over-ruling  Providence,  I  do 
not  know  what  would.  The  chief-priests  and  Pharisees,  in 
pressing  Pilate  to  make  the  sepulchre  sure — an  indication  that 
thev  were  uneasy  in  theii-  minds — acted  quite  freely.  Never- 
theless, though  little  dreaming  of  it,  they  thereby  served  the 
cause  of  Christ.  Were  the  disciples  sorry  that  the  enemies 
of  their  Master  had  thought  fit  to  seal  the  stone,  and  seta 
watch  over  the  sepulchre  that  contained  his  dead  body  ?  Are 
we  justified  in  regretting  the  means  which  they  took  to  pre- 
vent anything  happening  that  might  occasion  them  difficulty 
and  annoyance  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  should  be  exceeding 
glad  that  they  concerned  themselves  as  they  did  about  the 
crucified  Christ,  for  things  did  not  turn  out  at  all  as  they 
anticipated.  The  guard,  which  they  were  so  anxious  to  obtain, 
had  not  been  long  on  duty  till  they  were  obliged  to  find  their 
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way  into  the  presence  of  the  chief  priests,  and  announce  -  that, 
amid  extraordinary  occurrences,  the  tomb  which  they  had 
received  instructions  to  watch  had  become  empty.  An  oppor- 
tunity was  thus  afforded  them  of  accounting  for  the  missing 
tenant  or  body,  and  the  wretched  way  in  which  they  had  to 
account  for  it  is  admirably  fitted  to  convince  us  of  the  reality 
of  Christ's  resurrection. 

The  enemies  of  Christ  flattered  themselves  that  if  they  were 
once  rid  of  him  by  death  he  would  trouble  them  no  more,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  a  rule,  the  dead  give  no  trouble. 
Buried  in  the  grave,  "the  wicked  cease  from  troubling" ;  but 
the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  had  more  trouble  with  Christ 
and  his  cause  after  his  death  than  they  had  before  it.  They 
laid  violent  hands  on  him — ^for  God's  Holy  and  Just  One  did 
not  resist  them — and  with  nails,  hammer,  and  spear,  wrought 
such  a  wonderful  change  in  his  mortal  part  that  his  friends  had 
no  choice  but  to  bury  him  as  decently  as  they  could.  God 
raised  him  from  the  dead.  He  gloriously  undid  their  shameful 
work;  and  his  resurrection,  while  it  established  his  lofty 
claims,  gave  the  needed  assistance  to  the  religion  of  which  he 
was  the  founder.  He  profited  personally  by  it  beyond  all  con- 
ception, and  saved  the  Church. 

The  allusion  in  the  clause,  And  tvlien  they  %vere  going,'* 
&c.,  is  to  the  women — those  women  who  were  last  at  the 
cross  and  firat  at  the  sepulchre — ^as  represented  by  the  two 
Marys,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  first  verse.  It  is 
not  likely  that,  in  the  circumstances,  they  would  have  re- 
mained long  at  the  sepulchre  at  any  rate,  but  it  was  by 
direction  of  the  angel  who  accosted  them  as  the}''  drew 
near  that  they  went  promptly  away  to  report  to  the  disciples 
what  they  had  unexpectedly  seen  and  heard,  and  where 
the  risen  Saviour  would  meet  them.  At  or  about  the  same 
time  a  deputation  from  the  military  guard  left  the  sepulchre 
with  the  intention  of  acquainting  the  chief  priests,  Annus 
and  Caiaphas,  with  what  had  transpired  ;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  its  members  were  obsen'^ed  by  the  women  referred 
to  as  they  hastened,  full  of  joy  and  fear,  to  find  the  disciples. 
What  was  the  numerical  strength  of  the  military  guard  is  not 
stated.  There  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  considerable  body  of 
soldiers  appointed  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  sepulchre. 
At  all  events,  a  Roman  guard  consisted  of  sixty  soldiers,  and 
there  may  have  been  this  number ;  but  it  was  not  necessary 
that  all  of  them  should  march  into  the  city  to  tell  the  chief 
priests  what  had  occurred.  Nor  would  it  have  been  advisable 
that  they  should  of  their  own  accord  leave  the  sepulchre 
unguarded,  although  it  no  longer  held  the  remains  of  the  dead 
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Christ.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Evangelist,  with  characteristic 
accuracy,  informs  us  that  only  a  portion  of  the  watch  went 
into  the  city.  " Noio  when  ...  some  of  ike  vxitch"  &c. 
This  errand  must  have  been  an  unpleasant  one  to  themselves, 
and  to  those  for  whom  they  were  acting.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  there  was  any  gladness  in  their  hearts;  vividly  remember- 
ing what  they  had  witnessed,  a  great  awe  must  have  rested 
upon  their  spirits,  and  been  visible  in  their  countenances  when 
they  and  the  chief  priests  met  What  the  deputation  was  in  a 
position  to  communicate  I  hardly  know.  I  question  if  they 
were  actual  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Overcome 
with  terror,  and  more  dead  than  alive,  in  consequence  of  what 
had  taken  place,  when  the  right  moment  arrived  they  were 
not  in  a  proper  state  to  observe  Christ  quitting  the  tomb,  after 
divesting  himself  of  the  grave-clothes,  and  carefully  folding 
them  up ;  but  if  they  could  not  allege  that  they  had  seen  a 
human  figure  walk  forth  from  the  sepulchre  which  they  had 
been  strictly  commanded  to  watch,  they  could  at  least  testify 
to  the  occurrence  of  "  a  great  earthquake,"  the  descent  upon 
the  scene  of  an  angel,  of  an  intensely  bright  appearance,  and 
the  resulting  emptiness  of  the  sepulchre.  In  one  sense  they 
must  have  been  glad  that  they  had  an  exculpatory  testimony  of 
this  marvellous  character  to  bear ;  but  to  the  chief  priests  the 
tidings  which  they  brought  must  have  been  unwelcome  in  the 
extreme.  That  they  speedily  felt  that  a  crisis  of  unusual 
gravity  had  arisen  is  evident,  for  they  got  together  with  as 
uttle  delay  as  possible  a  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim.  A  meeting 
so  hastily  called  would  scarcely  be  attended  by  all  the  members. 
I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  either  Joseph  or  Nicodemus  was 
present ;  but,  as  the  business  was  urgent,  most  of  those  sum- 
moned would  make  an  effort  to  attend.  It  was  for  the  interest 
of  one  as  much  as  another  to  attend ;  and,  after  consultation 
among  themselves,  they  decided  on  bribing  the  soldiers  who 
constituted  the  guard.  They  saw  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  would 
overwhelm  them  with  disgrace  and  defeat  if  they  allowed  them 
to  publish  the  facts  at  will,  and  to  prevent  this  was  their 
immediate  and  main  concern.  Naturally  so;  for  what  Jew,  put 
in  possession  of  the  facts  as  related  by  the  soldiers  to  the  chief 
priests,  would  not  have  been  strongly  tempted  t6  infer  that  it 
had  pleased  Ood  to  interpose,  and  restore  Christ  to  lifa 

The  idea  of  the  theft  of  the  body  did  not  originate  either 
with  the  guard  or  the  deputation.  This  it  is  most  important 
to  state.  If  it  had,  the  enemies  of  Christ  would  not  have 
attempted  to  hinder  the  soldiers  from  saying  to  others  what 
they  nad  said  to  the  chief  priests.  There  would  have  been 
no  necessity  for  bribing  them  to  give  out,  and  stick  to  it,  that 
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Christ's  disciples  had  paid  a  stealthy  nocturnal  visit  to  the 
tomb,  and  carried  away  the  lone  corpse  within.  It  originated 
with  those  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  who  were  hostile  to 
Christ,  and  who  were  not  worthy  to  hear  of  his  resurrection 
Irom  angel-lips,  but  only  from  the  lips  of  Homau  soldiers ;  and 
to  get  the  soldiers  of  the  guard,  to  wliich  Pilate  had  consented, 
to.unite  in  raising  the  hue  and  cry  of  theft,  they  had  to  sub- 
scribe largely  for  the  purpose  of  bribing  them.  The  bribery, 
we  may  be  sure,  was  gone  about  secretly;  but,  notwithstanding, 
it  became  known.  It  is  wonderful  how  transactions  of  all 
kinds  do  come  to  the  light.  That  recourse  was  had  to  bribery 
cannot  doubt.  The  authority  of  Matthew  is  enough  for 
me. 

I  do  not,  for  my  part,  believe  that  "every  man  has  his 
price."  There  are  doors  which  no  key  of  silver  or  gold  can 
open.  To  many  principle  is  dearer  than  all  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies ;  but  hitherto  human  nature,  alas !  has  shown  itself  all 
too  accessible  to  bribery.  Multitudes  have  both  given  and 
accepted  bribes,  of  whom  better  things  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. It  does  not  surprise  me  that  the  soldiers  who  formed 
the  guard  which  found  that,  however  able  and  ready  they 
might  be  to  encounter  creatures  armed  like  themselves,  they 
had  no  strength  or  courage  to  fight  earthquakes  and  angels, 
should  have  pocketed  the  money  that  was  offered  them  to 
suppress  the  truth,  and  tell  a  miserable  and  discreditable  false- 
hood. Soldiers,  as  a  class,  have  never  had  a  high  reputation 
for  virtue;  but,  if  it  was  wrong  in  them  to  take  the  bribe 
with  which  they  were  plied,  it  was  much  baser  and  more 
criminal  in  their  superiors  to  offer  it.  The  briber  is  always 
worse  than  the  bribed ;  and  bribery  is  one  of  those  things  to 
which  no  man  of  a  noble  spirit  will  lend  himself.  It  was 
hazardous,  I  grant,  for  the  soldiers  to  take  a  bribe  and  do  as 
they  were  taught — namely,  to  say  that,  while  they  had  slept,  the 
disciples  of  Christ  had  come  and  taken  elsewhere  the  body 
that  had  been  committed  to  Joseph's  new  tomb;  but  in  the 
event  of  Pilate  hearing  about  their  sleeping,  and  seeing  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  take  them  to  task,  they  were  certified  that  no 
harm  woidd  come  to  them.  Their  way  was  thus  clear,  and 
to  the  shame  of  all  concerned  they  trod  it. 

Of  course,  the  soldiers  knew  that,  they  were  guilty  of  lying, 
when  they  asserted  that  the  disciples  had  stolen  the  dead  body 
of  him  whom  they  called  their  "  Lord  and  Master " ;  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  enemies  of  Christ  believed  in  their 
hearts  that  they  had  committed  the  theft,  which  they  were 
wicked  enough  to  lay  at  their  door.  The  soldiers  being 
witnesses,  they  had  more  to  account  for  than  the  empty  tomb. 

No.  7.  P  Vol.  2. 
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Was  the  earthquake  the  work  of  the  disciples  ?   Did  they  by 

{ grayer  or  magic  thrust  an  angel  on  the  view  of  the  guards? 
f  they  were  of  opinion  that  somehow  the  disciples  had  broken 
into  the  tomb  and  made  away  with  the  body  of  Christ,  that 
simply  indicates  how  thoroughly  their  minds  were  made  up 
that  J esus  was  an  impostor.  What  absurdities  they  are  led  into 
who  antagonize  the  truth!  What  evidence  was  there  that 
the  disciples  had  stolen  the  body?  Not  a  scintilla.  What  was 
there  to  suggest  that  they  had?  Nothing  beyond  the  fiict 
that  the  tomb  was  empty.  They  were  averse  to  run  the  risk 
of  denying  that  it  was  empty ;  and  they  conceived  that  they 
had  to  account  for  its  vacuity;  but  they  might  as  well  have 
held  their  peace  as  allege  that  a  theft  had  been  perpetrated  by 
the  disciples.  None  but  those  who  were  deeply  prejudiced 
against  Christ  and  his  followers,  and  willing  to  be  deceived, 
could  accept  an  explanation  so  repugnant  to  common  sense,  and 
so  glaringly  inadequate.  There  are  specious  lies,  and  hes 
which  are  destitute  of  all  plausibility.  To  the  latter  dass 
belonged  the  statement  which  the  Roman  soldiers  had  to  be 
bribed  to  make,  to  wit,  that  the  dead  body  of  Christ  was  not 
quickened  by  divine  power,  but  stolen,  and  put  out  of 
sight  by  his  disciples.  A  flimsier  lie,  or  a  lie  more  easily  seen 
through,  was  never  coined ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that, 
if  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  were  not  prepared  to  believe 
in  the  Messiahship  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  wisest  course 
for  them,  seeing  that  they  could  not  dispute  the  emptiness  of 
the  sepulchre,  would  have  been  to  acknowledge  that  the  dis- 
appearance of  Christ's  dead  body  was  a  mystery. 

There  were  many  to  receive  the  lie,  or  profess  to  receive  it, 
and  to  aid  in  spreading  it  when  it  was  once  set  a-goiog. 

Drowning  men  will  cateh  at  straws " — at  shadows  when  no 
substance  is  within  reach ;  but  believe  the  declaration  about 
the  stealing  of  Christ's  body  who  might,  and  circulate  as  widely 
or  as  long  as  it  might,  it  was  utterly  false.  It  will  not  bear  a 
moment's  thought,  for — 

1.  What  was  there  to  induce  the  disciples  to  steal  the  dead 
body  of  Christ  ?  The  tomb  in  which  it  was  laid  was  the  gift 
of  a  friend,  and  they  could  visit  it  whenever  thev  chose.  We 
can  understand  stealing  pearls,  or  raising  dead  bodies  to  sell 
them  for  dissection ;  but  what  could  the  disciples  want  with 
the  inanimate  body  of  Christ  ?  Where  could  it  be  better  than 
where  it  was,  especially  as  the  disciples  had  at  best  but  a  faint 
expectation  of  Christ  rising  again;  and  then,  must  they  not 
have  realized  that  he  could  set  his  stilled  human  heart  a-beating 
one  place  as  well  as  another  ?  A  dead  body  is  not  a  desirable 
possession.    Its  interment  is  a  relief. 
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2.  Disconcerted  and  alarmed  at  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
poor  and  without  worldly  influence,  they  neither  had  the 
courage  nor  the  power  to  steal  it,  had  they  been  ever  so 
wishful  to  do  so.  There  is  in  us  a  natural  shrinking  from 
contact  with  the  dead. 

3.  If  they  had  meditated  stealing  it,  they  would  assuredly 
have  waited  till  the  excitement  had  subsided,  and  the  guard 
had  been  withdrawn. 

4.  How  extremely  improbable  that  a  Roman  soldier  when  on 
duty  would  yield  to  sleep,  knowing  as  he  did  that  the  penalty  was 
death !  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  was  more 
than  one  soldier  set  to  watch  the  sepulchre.  Would  so  many 
as  forty  or  sixty  go  to  sleep  at  one  and  the  same  time  ?  It 
is  incredible ;  and  equally  incredible  that  the  disciples  could 
have  broken  the  seals  on  the  stone  slab  that  blocked  the 
entrance  to  the  grave,  pushed  it  aside,  and  brought  out  from 
the  recesses  of  uie  rocky  vault  the  dead  body,  without  dis- 
turbing one  or  more  of  the  sleepers. 

5.  If  the  dead  body  of  CSirist  was  taken  away  when  the 
soldiers  were  all  lying  sound  iisleep,  how  came  they  to  know 
that  it  was  the  disciples  who  stole  it  ? 

6.  K  the  body  was  stolen,  why  did  not  the  enemies  of  Christ 
institute  a  search  for  it,  apprehend,  and  get  legally  convicted, 
the  thieves  ?  They  could  have  been  soon  enough  on  their 
track,  and  what  more  difiicult  to  dispose  of  than  a  corpse  ? 

The  truth  is,  the  enemies  of  Christ  signally  failed  to  account 
for  the  empty  tomb ;  but  his  friends  accounted  for  it  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  They  boldly  and  persistently  testified  that 
he  rose  £rom  the  dead;  so  that  we  are  fully  warranted  in 
associating  with  every  Easter  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and 
drawing  comfort  from  the  belief  that  he  was  "  delivered  for  our 
offences,  and  raised  again  for  our  justification." 

G.  C— B. 


THE  EVER-PRESENT  CHRIST. 

The  reason  given  by  our  Lord  for  his  early  departure  from  his 
disciples  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  particular  necessity  laid 
upon  himself,  but  in  the  spiritual  requirements  of  his  disciples. 
Hear  his  words :  "  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away." 
So  long  as  he  was  with  his  disciples,  and  they  could  see  him 
with  tne  outward  eye,  and  touch  him  with  the  outwar^  hand, 
and  lie  as  John  did  upon  his  breast, — so  long  their  spiritual 
condition  was  infantile  and  precarious.  While  Christ  was  by 
their  side,  and  they  knew  that  at  any  moment  he  could  breathe 
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upon  his  enemies  and  wither  them  up  as  the  Destroying  Angel 
did  Sennacherib's  host ;  while  he  was  there  beside  them,  and 
they  knew  that  the  most  infuriated  demons  were  under  the 
fettering  omnipotence  of  his  word ;  while  he  was  there  and 
they  knew  that  by  his  mere  oracular  "I  will,"  water 
would — 

"  Confess  its  God,  .and  blush  itself  to  wine/' 

and  a  handful  of  bread  taken  from  a  peasant  lad  would 
multiply  into  food  for  five  thousand  or  five  million  persons ; 
while  they  knew  that  death  itself  crouched  at  their  Master  s 
feet,  and  restored  its  prey  at  his  bidding ; — so  long  as  they 
knew  these  things  by  the  evidence  of  sense  they  could  hardly 
avoid  turning  to  him,  as  external  to  Tiature  and  themselves^ 
for  constant  direction  of  look  and  word  and  gesture.  They 
must  have  leaned  in  the  body  upon  the  Lord,  and  hung  with 
all  their  weight  upon  him — ^passive,  helpless,  childish  burdens 
— and  never  could  have  been  strong,  rounded,  self-reliant  men, 
yet  men  of  rare  humility, — ^in  an  inward  life,  created  and 
inspired  by  him.  And  the  proof  of  this  fact  is,  that  no  sooner 
had  he  hinted  that  he  must  withdraw  himself  from  them, 
than  they  received  it  as  the  intimation  of  a  falling  cause — they 
doubted,  they  almost  despaired ;  whereas,  when  he  had  broken 
loose  from  the  temporal  external  ties  that  united  them,  in  order 
that  their  necessities  might  constrain  them  to  open  themselves 
to  him  from  the  inner  and  spiritual  side  of  things,  then,  when 
he  was  able  to  pour  his  own  voiceless  inspirations  into  their 
breasts  in  Pentecostal  fulness  and  power,  they  began  to  unfold, 
not  merely  a  flat  pictorial  character  limned  by  worldly 
experience  and  varnished  by  worldly  culture,  but  a  statuesque 
character  of  living  virtue,  the  direct  outgi'owth  of  a  new 
descent  of  the  divine  into  their  hearts.  When  he  left  them 
they  were  timid  and  bewildered  children  who  could  not  work, 
but  only  wait  in  hope ;  but  after  he  returned  to  them  in  the 
Spirit  there  was  a  sudden  marshalling  of  their  manly  powers, 
and  by  degrees  they  grew  into  Christian  heroes  prepared  to 
dare  the  fiercest  onsets  of  hell's  host,  because  conscious  that 
their  glorious  Master,  in  his  invisible  and  inward  presence, 
clothed  with  omnipotence,  was  ever  with  them  according  to  his 
promise — "  Lo  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
worid." 

We  have  all  been  repeatedly  reproached  with  the  stagnant 
condition  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  feebleness  of  our 
Christian  work,  as  contrasted  with  the  fervour  and  strength  of 
the  age  of  the  Apostles.  The  cause  of  the  difference  lies 
mainly  here :  in  the  grasp  we  take  and  the  use  we  make  of 
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this  divine  assurance,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway.'*  Remember 
that  to  those  early  disciples  this  was  the  last  and  most 
emphatic  utterance  of  Jesus,  and  at  once  you  will  see  that  they 
must  have  pondered  over  it  with  admiring  constancy,  and 
found  it  to  be  the  concentrated  essence  of  all  divine  promises 
and  blessings — the  abiding  well-spring  of  all  their  spiritual 
strength  and  joy.  Have  we  not  too  good  reason  to  fear  that 
it  is  very  different  with  us  ?  Yes.  Now  Christ's  words  are 
a  half-forgotten  promise.  When  we  remember  it,  it  is  more  as 
a  sublime  hyperbole  than  as  an  admitted  certituda  When  we 
believe  it,  it  is  in  some  merely  nominal  sense, — too  seldom  in 
a  dynamical.  Here  we  are  at  the  heart  of  Christendom's 
paialysis.  No  amount  of  inspired  Bibles,  wise  traditions, 
sacred  ordinances,  eloquent  preachers,  and  regium  donums,  will 
suffice  to  vivify  the  Church  which  has  lost  her  fisuth  in  the 
immanent  conscious  presence  of  her  great  Lord  and  Head. 
Therefore,  if  we  are  to  emulate  the  achievements  of  the  first 
disciples,  we  must  return  with  stedfast  loyalty  to  Christ's 
farewell  assurance,  and  receive  it  with  that  whole-hearted  faith 
which  alone  can  make  its  power  felt  as  a  living  inspiration  in 
the  soul. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  difficult  thing  for  the  human  mind  to 
realize  that  that  lowly  burden-bearing  man,  who  was  scorned 
and  cursed  by  the  meanest  and  vilest,  who  staggered  to  the 
cross  under  an  accumulated  weight  of  agonies,  and  bore  it  all  un- 
complainingly and  irresistingly,  was  yet  in  his  inmost  principle 
the  creator  of  worlds  and  the  regenerator  of  the  souls  of  men, 
and  is  now  filling  all  the  heavens  with  the  energy  of  his 
presence  and  making  himself  known  over  all  the  earth  as  a 
present  though  invisible  Deity.  We  may  readily  assert  our 
belief  in  his  proper  divinity,  but  do  we  not  find  ourselves  so 
localizing  his  presence  as  virtually  to  make  him  only  human  ? 
Who  has  not  found  himself  look  up  to  the  stars  and  vaguely 
wonder  which  of  them  might  blaze  before  the  eternal  throne, 
and  watch  the  kingly  majesty  of  Jesus  ?  Who  has  not  felt  at 
times  as  if  Jesus,  when  he  ascended  up,  passed  away  through 
infinite  distances  in  the  heavens,  and  gradually  cast  off  all 
that  bound  him  in  kindred  sympathy  to  the  scene  of  his 
humiliation  ?  But  in  reality  he  has  not  been  departing 
farther  and  farther  because  he  has  so  long  been  hidden  from 
human  sight.  He  has  not  lost  himself  in  the  nebulous  clusters 
of  immensity,  nor  scattered  the  last  atoms  of  his  human 
vestment  amid  the  splendid  suns  of  Orion,  or  cast  his  farewell 
look  towards  us  from  the  centre  of  the  Pleiades !  No.  Had 
Christ  withdrawn  his  spiritual  presence  when  his  visible  form 
was  translated  from  the  natural  eyesight  of  men,  Christianity 
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could  never  have  endured.  No  more  could  nature  go  on 
unfolding  herself  in  the  beautiful  and  fruitful  procession  of  the 
seasons  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  than  the  great  heart- virtues 
and  spiritual  graces  of  the  Christian  life  could  go  on  developing 
themselves  among  us  with  Christ,  the  all-quickening  light  of 
the  world,  absent  from  his  people.  We  may  not  understand 
this  sacred  mystery  of  Christ's  universal  presence.  How  should 
poor  dull  creatures  such  as  we, — ^to  whom  the  telegraphic 
clerk,  talking  with  the  ends  of  the  earth,  is  still  an  unsolved 
problem  ?  wst  though  we  may  not  see  him  with  the  outward 
eye,  nor  hear  him  with  the  outward  ear,  and  though  these 
poor  mortal  hands  may  feel  for  him  in  vain, — ^his  own  Word 
most  confidently  declares,  and  experience  most  copiously  con- 
firms, that  he  is  so  near  that  at  any  moment  he  can  touch  us, 
and  wholly  inspire,  yea,  transfigure  the  soul.  It  is  not  simply 
that  he  is  present  with  his  Church  in  the  tender  and  sacked 
remembrance  he  has  left  us,  and  by  the  truth  which  he  has 
made  the  inheritance  of  the  world;  but  beyond  aU  this,  he 
walks  among  the  golden  candlesticks  of  the  sanctuary  in  his 
proper  personality,  and  makes  his  Bible  a  more  spiritual  and 
comprehensive  revelation  by  his  Spirit.  Why  may  we  not 
even  think  that  he  has  walked  at  times  our  crowded  streets, 
and  busy  highways,  seeking  the  lost,  and  comforting  the  poor 
in  spirit  who  always  makes  him  a  welcome  guest  ?  Certainly, 
he  has  prepared  for  himself  within  the  soul  that  will  dare  to 
rise  above  the  conventionalities  of  its  time,  and  be  meekly 
recipient  of  his  sweetness,  a  place  where  he  will  make  his 
presence  known  most  intimately  and  afiectionatelv.  At  the 
present  time,  as  in  all  past  ages  of  the  Church,  the  anxious 
hearts  of  many  Christian  men  and  women  are  looking  eagerly 
for  the  coming  of  their  Lord,  as  if  he  were  in  some  distant 
star  that  bums  on  the  threshold  of  the  heavens.  They  expect 
that  some  day  soon  their  ears  will  hear :  "  Lo,  Christ  is  here," 
or  "  Lo,  Christ  is  there  " — at  Utah,  or  at  London — ^at  Jerusalem 
or  on  Mount  Olivet.  Oh,  instead  of  nervously  reading  the  signs 
of  the  times  (which  too  often  means,  seeing  only  what  we 
wish  to  see),  let  us  ask  ourselves,  if  we  have  faithfully  re- 
membered'the  sure  and  certain  promise  of  the  Lord,  that  he 
would  be  "  with  us  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world,"  and 
are  laying  it  solemnly  to  heart,  that  Christ  is  to-day  in  the 
very  midst  of  us  ?  Let  us  ask  ourselves  if  we  have  reaped 
the  benefits  of  his  expedient  absence  from  the  domain  of  sense, 
in  having  the  inner  soul  made  sensitive  to  the  supreme  and 
enduring  interests  of  that  invisible  world  which  is  flie  eternal 
centre  of  Christ's  kingdom — ^where  Christ's  throne  is  set — 
where  Christ  as  the  all-beautiful  presence-home  of  God  is  ever 
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visible — and  vrhere  the  multitude  of  his  saints  are  being 
gathered  to  rejoice  continually  in  his  light  and  glory  ? 

Observe  the  super-abounding  fulness  of  the  Saviour's  promise, 
"  I  am  with  you  always!^  The  personal  Christ  is  never  absent 
from  us.  He  is  not  locked  up  in  any  insular  or  continental 
sanctuary  which  men's  hands  have  made.  He  is  not  limited 
to  spots  of  ground  that  bishops  have  consecrated.  He  is  not 
immured  in  any  shrine  or  altar  for  a  merely  secret  or  sectarian 
devotion.  He  is  not  specially  compacted  into  any  bread  or 
wafer  that  priestly  hands  have  blessed.  He  is  not  confined  to 
any  oixier  of  men  claiming  an  apostolical  pedigree.  Far  from 
it.  Any  man  can  have  the  peace,  the  joy,  the  comfort  of  his 
Saviour's  presence,  any  woman  can  have  her  Saviour's  enrap- 
turing uplifting  smile,  in  the  meanest,  most  obscure,  and  unfre- 
quented iiouse  in  all  the  land.  Even  though  the  prison  walls 
darken  around  us  for  truth  and  mercy's  sake,  and  we  wear  the 
felon's  dress,  and  feel  the  weight  of  the  convict's  fetters,  and  are 
left  to  the  prison's  cold  and  utter  loneliness,  that  prison  can  be 
made  to  us,  as  to  the  saintly  Rutherford,  some  splendid  imperial 
palace  by  the  presence  of  our  Divine  Redeemer.  Yea,  even 
death  itself,  though  it  come  with  the  martyr's  agony 
of  bloody  torment  or  of  flaming  couch,  can  become  more  sweet 
and  transporting  in  its  raptures  through  his  gracious  presence 
than  our  human  speech  can  tell.  Indeed,  there  are  no  outward 
circumstances  whatever  in  the  course  of  human  life  that  can 
prevent  his  nearness  to  those  he  loves.  Dr.  Doddridge  awoke  in 
the  spirit  world  (or  dreamed  that  he  did)  and  saw  before  him  a 
palace.  An  angel  took  him  into  one  of  the  rooms  and  left  him, 
saying,  "Rest  here.  The  lord  of  the  mansion  will  soon  enter  to 
welcome  you ;  meanwhile,  study  the  apartment."  He  found 
that  the  walls  were  adorned  with  a  series  of  frescoes  in  which 
his  life  was  delineated  from  his  days  of  helpless  infancy  to  a 
good  old  age.  But  what  most  astonished  him  was  to  find  that 
all  his  life  had  been  spent  under  the  supervision  of  his  Lord, 
and  that  in  the  good  fortune  that  haa  befallen  him,  as  in  all 
the  good  he  had  done,  Christ  had  been  his  guide  and  protector, 
his  inspiration  and  his  strength.  We  believe  that  in  tnis  dream 
or  vision  of  the  night,  there  is  symbolized  the  true  relation  of 
Jesus  to  all  Christian  life  and  energy.  Were  there  need  for  it 
each  one  of  us  might  similarly  be  translated  into  some  deeper 
consciousness  in  which  we  might  see  that  through  all  our 
Christian  history  we  have  been  closelv  and  persistently 
followed  by  the  personal  influence  and  love  of  our  blessed 
Lord.  He  has  ever  been  with  us  in  all  the  tortuous  windings 
of  our  life  and  fortune.  He  waits  while  we  wait,  and  moves 
where  we  move,  and  tarries  where  we  tarry.    K  only  our 
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hearts  be  towards  him,  he  is  near  to  all  our  hearts.  And  if 
our  waiting  eyes  were  opened  suddenly,  as  were  the  eyes  of  the 
martyr  Stephen,  behold,  he  is  near  and  visible  even  to  our 
perceptions.  It  may  often  have  appeared  quite  otherwise. 
Perhaps  there  have  been  seasons  of  deep  trial,  when  it  seemed 
as  if  tne  sun  were  stricken  from  the  heavens,  and  the  moon 
darkened,  and  the  very  stars  silenced  in  their  courses — seasons 
of  loneliness  and  desolation  that  came  upon  your  soul  like  some 
dread  Gethsemane;  or  of  weakness,  in  which  you  felt  as  if  the 
Rock  of  Ages  itself  had  sunk  beneath  your  feet;  or  of  despair,  in 
which  you  felt  that  it  was  useless  to  resist  the  dark  hosts  of 
the  pit,  or  to  expect  deliverance  from  heaven :  and  all  of  these 
you  have  resolved  into  Christ's  forsaking  you  and  leaving  you 
alone  without  his  supporting  grace.  But,  however  it  ma3' 
have  seemed,  God's  Word  and  a  sound  philosophy  alike  declare 
that  while  your  heart  was  looking  unto  Christ,  he  our  Great 
Beloved  was  pouring  himself  into  the  heart  in  tides  of  light  and 
love  as  mighty  as  you  were  able  to  receive,  and  in  fulfilment  of 
this  promise  spoken  for  us  all :  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
to  the  end  of  tne  world." 

Christian  reader,  lay  hold  of  this  precious  faith.  Christ  is 
not  of  the  past,  simply  a  fact  of  history — a  being  identified  with 
the  antecedents  of  the  race.  Christ  is  not  localized  in  some 
magnificent  world  surrounded  by  worshipping  angels,  so 
distent  that  our  prayers  must  wander  through  infinite  spaces 
and  cycles  of  duration  before  they  nestle  in  his  breast.  Christ 
is  not  simply  a  being  of  the  future,  who  will  rise  in  his  divine 
effulgence  upon  some  coming  gifted  generation,  to  be  with 
them  as  their  king  and  shepheni,  and  to  pour  upon  them  the 
loving  effluences  of  his  Deity.  Nay,  Christ  is  here  to  inspire 
all  our  worship,  and  sanctify  all  our  approaches  unto  God.  He 
is  present  as  we  invoke  him  in  prayer ;  not  one  of  our  supplica- 
tions falls  to  the  ground.  He  gathers  them  himself  into  liis 
sympathizing  heart.  He  is  present  as  we  open  the  Book  of 
God ;  it  is  not  a  dead  letter  through  which  we  spell  our  way, 
but  every  word  resounds  anew  as  from  his  lips,  and  becomes  an 
arrow  from  his  quiver  to  wound  his  enemies,  or  honey  of 
Hj^bla  to  delight  his  friends.  He  is  present  when  the  hymn 
of  the  Church  carries  to  heaven  the  unutterable  groanings  of 
the  spirit,  the  inmost  depths  of  adoring  piety.  And  thus  it  is 
with  us  all  individually.  He  is  deeply  and  inwardly  con- 
scious of  our  being  and  our  spiritual  states.  The  beating  of 
every  heart  is  audible  in  his  .ear,  the  slightest  vibration  of 
human  feeling  is  instantly  recorded  in  his  breast.  And  just  as 
Stephen,  looking  up  from  the  agonies  of  his  martyrdom, 
beheld  that  incarnate  yet  glorified  Friend  gazing  down  upon  him 
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with  looks  of  tender  love ;  so  were  God  to  roll  up  the  lids  of 
our  inner  eyes,  we  all  should  see  him  from  the  rising  to  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  and  the  glory  of  his  presence,  the  magnificent 
demonstration  of  his  power  would  light  our  whole  humanity. 

Do  these  lines  come  into  the  hands  of  an  unconverted  and 
unsaved  man  ?  What  have  you  been  doing  all  the  years  of 
your  life  ?  In  the  Gospel,  you  have  had  to  deal  not  merely 
with  an  insensible  idea,  but  with  a  living  Person ;  you  have 
not  only  Yefused  to  entertain  the  truth,  but  you  have  refused  a 

E resent  and  appealing  Christ.  And  yet  he  has  never  left  you. 
fe  is  ever  about  your  path.  No  secret  of  your  heart  is  hid 
from  his  eye ;  yet,  knowing  all,  he  does  not  turn  away.  Ho 
would  wash  you  in  his  blood,  clothe  you  with  his  righteousness, 
and  strengthen  you  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man.  He  is  not 
far  from  you  now.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by.  Hark  that 
knock  at  thy  soul's  door!  It  is  he,  the  Gracious  Master. 
Listen  to  his  words.  "  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock. 
IS  thou  wilt  hear  my  voice  and  open,  I  will  come  in  unto  thee, 
and  sup  with  thee,  and  thou  with  me."  Arise,  O  sleeping 
soul,  arise  and  open  the  door  and  bid  him  welcome  in!  Say, 
Master,  abide  with  us,  for  it  is  toward  evening,  and  the  day  is 
far  spent."  And  this  day  salvation  is  come  to  thy  house. 
*  ^  ^A.B.-G. 


MEPHIBOSHETH  AND  MAN.' 
From  time  to  time,  as  opportunity  has  offered,  we  have  in- 
troduced into  our  pages  illustrations  of  the  Evangel  or  Gospel, 
deeming  such  similitudes  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  our 
Evomg^ical  Repository,  even  although  its  articles  lie  chiefly 
along  the  line  of  theological  literature.  And  having  been 
interested  lately  in  the  story  of  Mephibosheth  as  it  is  recorded 
in  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  we  propose  to  institute  a  brief 
analogy  betWeen  the  kindness  shown  to  him  by  David,  and  the 
kindness  shown  to  man  by  our  gracious  Heavenly  Father. 

And  even  as  we  require  to  go  back  to  the  counsels  of  eternity 
if  we  would  find  the  origin  of  God's  love  to  man,  so,  in  this 
illustrative  tale,  we  need  to  go  back  to  the  first  book  of 
Samuel  for  the  account  of  wiat  early  covenant  between 
Jonathan  and  David,  that  was  the  secret  spring  out  of  which 
aU  the  subsequent  kindness  shown  to  Mephibosheth  flowed. 
We  read  in  1  Samuel  xx,  14,  15,  where  we  have  the  account  of 
the  loving  interview  between  these  fast  friends,  that  Jonathan, 

♦  We  are  indebted  for  the  idea  of  this  analogy  to  a  brief  abstract  which 
we  saw  of  one  of  Mr.  Moody's  sermons ;  but  we  have  wi-oiight  out  the 
parallel  for  ourselvea — Ed.  £.  B, 
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to  whom  it  had  been  revealed  that  David  would  be  king  and 
not  himself,  made  the  latter  promise  solemnly  to  comply  with 
the  following  request :  *'  And  thou  shalt  not  only  while  yet  I 
live  shew  me  the  kindness  of  the  Lord,  that  I  die  not :  but 
also  thou  shalt  not  cut  off  thy  kindness  from  my  house  for 
ever :  no,  not  when  the  Lord  hath  cut  off  the  enemies  of  David 
every  one  from  the  face  of  the  earth."  What  a  remarkable 
expression  that  is,  "the  kindness  of  the  Lord" I  It  denotes 
something  far  grander  and  more  true  than  mere  human  kind- 
ness— something  far  superior  to  the  love  of  mothers,  or  the  love 
of  fathers,  genuine  and  deep  although  their  affections  are. 
Now  all  Christians,  whether  ot  the  Calvinistic  or  Arminian  type, 
are  agreed  that  redeeming  mercy  towards  man,  whose  fall 
was  foreseen,  formed  the  subject  of  consultation  and  covenant 
between  the  First  and  Second  Persons  of  the  adorable  God- 
head; and  the  Father  agreed  that  he  would  show  this  un- 
searchable love — the  kindness  of  the  Lord — to  all  who  would 
be  brought  to  believe  upon  the  Son. 

We  must  now  advance  to  another  stage  in  the  narrative. 
About  six  years  slowly  passed  away,  during  which  in&tuated 
Saul  first  waged  war  with  David,  and  afterwards  with  the 
Philistines.  At  length  on  one  sad  day  both  Saul  and  Jonathan 
were  left  dead  on  the  mountain  of  Gilboa.  Jonathan  had  only 
one  son,  and  all  that  we  read  of  him  on  the  occasion  of  his 
father's  death  is  in  the  following  brief  notice :  ''And  Jonathan, 
Saul's  son,  had  a  son  that  was  lame  of  his  feet.  He  was  five 
years  old  when  the  tidings  came  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  out  of 
Jezreel,  and  his  nurse  took  him  up  and  fled ;  and  it  came  to 
pass,  as  she  made  haste  to  flee,  that  he  fell  and  became  lame ; 
and  his  name  was  Mephibosheth."  Barbarous  times  were  these 
ancient  times.  It  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  be  a  kind's  son  or 
of  the  seed-royal ;  for,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  a 
reigning  monarch,  all  the  members  of  his  family  ran  the  risk 
of  being  put  to  the  sword  by  the  rival  claimants  to  the  throne. 
But  what  we  have  most  to  do  with  at  present  is  that  this 
Mephibosheth  in  our  little  Old  Testament  parable  represents 
man.  It  is  on  him  that  David's  love  is  to  be  set,  even  as  the 
Lord's  love  is  set  upon  sinners  of  the  human  race.  And  see ! 
he  is  lame  of  his  feet !  Alas  !  there  has  been  a  fall  in  man's 
case  too,  and  he  also  has  become  lame,  and  finds  it  hard  to 
walk  in  the  way  of  the  divine  commandments  as  he  used  to  do 
in  the  infancy  of  the  world. 

But  whither  did  the  nurse  take  the  lame  boy?  That 
was  a  secret.  We  require  to  advance  to  another  stage  of 
the  history  till  we  find  it  out.  The  young  prince  must 
needs  remain  in  concealment  and  disguise  till  uie  time  of  the 
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revelation  would  come,  even  as  the  saving  purpose  of  the 
Lord  remained  a  hidden  mystery "  till  the  fulness  of  time 
wore  round. 

We  must  therefore  suppose  that  other  eight  years  have 
passed  away.  The  house  of  Saul  had  meantime  waxed  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  the  house  of  David  stronger  and  stronger. 
David  himself,  indeed,  has  reigned  in  Hebron  seven  years  and 
a  half,  and  at  length  has  wrested  Jerusalem  from  the  Jebusites,. 
whither  also  he  has  piously  brought  up  the  Ark  of  the  Lord. 
At  length,  one  day  after  God  has  given  him  victory  over  all  his 
enemies,  and  he  has  extended  his  kingdom  down  from  Damascus 
to  the  borders  of  Egyi)t,  he  is  sitting  in  his  palace,  and  suddenly 
a  thought  strikes  him.  He  has  forgotten  his  vow  to  Jonathan. 
He  has  never  asked  if  any  of  his  family  survived.  He  might 
have  remembered  that  promise  all  the  time  he  was  living  at 
Hebron.  But  it  had  completely  passed  out  of  his  mind.  But 
the  sooner  the  omission  is  repaired  the  better.  So  he  makes- 
immediate  proclamation  throughout  his  palace,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, also  throughout  the  city,  "  Is  thei'e  yet  any  that  is  left  of 
the  house  of  Saul,  that  I  may  show  him  kindness  for  Jonathan's 
sake  ?" 

Now,  there  is  a  most  important  respect  in  which  our 
Heavenly  Father  does  not  resemble  King  David  in  this, 
narrative.  He  never  forgets.  He  is  faithful  and  true  to  all  his 
promises.  But  he  sometimes  bides  his  time,  not  only  wisely 
but  mercifully,  waiting  for  the  epoch,  when  the  richer  and  yet 
richer  manifestation  of  grace  will  be  advantageous  to  the  world. 

It  turned  out  that  there  was  only  one  man  in  Jerusalem  who 
could  answer  the  king's  question — Ziba,  who  had  been  at 
one  time  a  servant  in  the  house  of  Saul.  He  was  now  a  man 
of  some  substance,  having  as  many  as  twenty  servants  in  his 
own  house.  He  knew  the  secret  about  the  lame  lail,  and  let  it 
out  to  David  when  he  had  been  closely  questioned  by  him. 
How  David's  heart  must  have  smitten  nim  when  he  learned 
that  a  full  son  of  Jonathan's  was  alive,  and  had  actually  been 
in  hiding  for  fear  of  him  during  all  these  years  !  Let  us  never 
allow  near  and  dear  friends  to  pine  in  loneliness  or  starve  in 
penury  if  we  can  help  it,  else  our  unkindness  will  sadly  pain 
us  when  we  come  to  press  a  dying  pillow. 

We  learn  now  where  young  Mephibosheth  had  been  hidden 
all  this  time.  He  had  been  sent  away  across  the  Jordan  into- 
the  mountainous  region  of  Gilead,  not  far  from  Mahanaim, 
where  the  angels  of  God  met  Jacob.  He  had  been  boarded,  as 
we  would  say,  in  some  humble  style,  perhaps  charitably 
kept,  in  the  house  of  one  Machir,  the  son  of  Ammiel 
and  the  name  of  the  town  or  settlement  at  which  he 
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stayed  was  Lj-debar.  That  is  a  most  significant  name, 
for  the  word  means  "  No  Pasture."  Alas !  we  may  say 
metaphorically,  that  that  is  the  name  of  the  city  in 
which  all  men,  in  their  lost  and  unregenerate  state,  in  this 
world  do  live — Lo-debar,  No  pasture  1 — ^for  this  world  in  itself 
considered  does  not  afford  food  for  the  immortal  soul  of  man. 
Its  pleasures  do  not,  nor  its  treasures,  nor  its  honours,  nor  its 
scenery,  nor  its  society.  Only  communion  with  God  can 
satisfy  man's  soul,  and  it  has  been  lost.  Therefore,  the  world 
without  it  may  be  called  Lo-debar. 

We  heard  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  say  lately  that  a  young 
man  thus  addressed  him  during  a  series  of  evangelistic  meet- 
ings :  "  I  have  sought  happiness  in  vain  in  many  quarters. 
My  father  was  rich  and  indulgent,  and  gave  me  all  I  wished. 
1  asked  for  a  racing  horse  and  I  got  it;  for  musical  instruments, 
for  a  yacht,  then  for  a  steam  yacht,  and  I  got  them  all.  But  I 
would  not  give  one  half  hour  of  the  pure  happiness  I  have  been 
deriving  of  late  from  Jesus  for  all  that  hollow  pleasure  I  used 
to  run  after."  The  young  man  had  been  living  at  Lo-debar, 
but  he  had  at  length  heard  a  voice  saying,  "  I  am  the  Door ;  by 
me  if  any  man  enter  in  he  shall  be  saved,  and  shall  go  in  and 
out,  and  find  pastured 

But  there  is  some  hope  in  the  very  name  of  the  exile,  Mephi- 
bosheth.  It  means  one  wlw  strives  with  BdaL  Though  living 
on  the  borders  of  the  land  where  Baal  was  worshipped,  the 
young  prince,  if  true  to  his  name,  would  not  easily  become  an 
idolater,  but  would  strive  and  contend  against  the  idol.  And  is 
there  not  something  in  man,  fallen  though  he  be,  that  fights 
against  the  usurpations  of  the  wicked  one  ?  At  least,  he  is 
not  easy  under  the  tyrant.  Conscience  rebels  against  his  yoke; 
and  right  glad  he  is  when  the  Heavenly  Deliverer  strikes  the 
fetters  from  his  soul. 

Ziba  told  King  David  that  Mephibosheth  was  lame;  but 
that  made  no  difference.  Such  love  to  him  swelled  in  his  heart 
for  his  father  Jonathan's  sake,  that,  in  all  likelihood,  the  lame 
feet  were  an  additional  recommendation ;  for  he  would  say, 
^'  He  needs  my  sympathy  all  the  more  that  he  has  such  an 


here  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  dead  Christ  that  the  heavenly 
Father  loves  you ;  and  since  he  knows  that  sin  has  made  you 
unhappy,  we  may  say  that  your  spiritual  infirmities  increase 
the  intensity  of  God's  pitying  love. 

We  are  not  told  how  Mephibosheth  was  brought  from  his 
hiding-place  to  Jerusalem.  There  can  be  no  harm  in  a  little 
play  of  the  imagination.  See,  the  king's  carriage  has  dashed 
through  the  fords  of  Jordan,  and  draws  up  at  Lo-debar. 


Now,  O  sinner,  learn 
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"  Mephibosheth,  you're  wanted."  The  poor  fellow  is  engaged 
at  some  humble  work  on  the  farm,  and  cannot  understand 
what  strangers  want  with  him ;  for  he  has  no  friends  that  he 
knows  of  So  he  comes  along  as  fast  as  he  can,  and  when  he 
reaches  the  road,  and  finds  that  a  royal  coach  waits  for  him, 
and  that  he  is  wanted  by  the  king,  he  turns  deadly  pale ;  for 
he  fears  that  his  rank  has  been  discovered,  and  that  his  head 
is  in  danger.  You're  right,  Mephibosheth,  in  one  respect,  and 
wrong  in  another !  Your  rank  is  discovered,  and  your  head 
is  not  in  danger.  Just  because  King  David  has  found  out 
your  rank,  you  are  to  go  to  Jerusalem  to  live  with  him  1  At 
firat  the  news  seem  to  be  too  good  to  be  true ;  but  at  length 
tlie  doubter  believes,  gladly  bids  good-bye  to  the  home  of 
obscurity  and  bondage,  and  suffers  himself  to  be  driven  off  to 
the  palace  of  the  king. 

This  imaginary  scene  represents  the  call  of  grace  that  comea 
through  the  mercy  of  the  divine  Father  to  man — to  man  in 
Lo-debar.  He  is  often  made  afraid  when' brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  living  God.  He  cries,  "  Depart  from  me,  for  I 
am  a  sinful  man."  He  cannot  be  brought  to  believe  that  the 
Omnipotent  God  is  earnestly  desirous  to  save  him,  even  him. 
But  see  !  there  is  the  chariot  of  salvation  waiting  at  his  door, 
driven  by  the  Spirit  of  Holiness,  and  attended  by  ministers  of 
grace.  Yes ;  God  means  him,  if  he  will  only  come.  He  wishes 
him  to  throw  all  the  disguise  and  disfigurement  of  his  iiTegen- 
erate  state  away,  and  return  to  the  Jerusalem  of  royal  favour 
an  accepted  child.  And  he  is  the  saved  man  who  consents  to 
return  on  God's  own  terms,  and  in  God's  own  way. 

When  Mephibosheth  entered  into  the  presence  of  the  king, 
he  doubtless  felt  some  hesitation  and  fear.  What  if,  after  all, 
it  was  but  a  plot  to  entrap  and  kill  him?  for  oriental 
duplicity  is  truly  unfathomable.  So  he  bowed  himself  three 
times  before  the  king.  But  David  soon  reassured  him  with 
the  comforting  words,  "  Fear  not ;  for  I  will  surely  show  thee 
kindness  for  Jonathan  thy  father^s  sake,  and  will  restore 
thee  all  the  land  of  Saul  thy  father;  and  thou  shalt  eat 
bread  at  my  table  continually."  It  is  thus  that  the  Lord 
reassures  the  trembling  sinner ;  for  the  Gospel  address  to  man 
is  evermore  "fear  not."  He  shows  us  kindness  for  Jesus  our 
elder  brother's  sake ;  restores  to  us  the  paradise  which  Adam 
our  father  lost,  and  causes  us  to  eat  the  bread  of  life  at  his 
table  continually;  not  merely  on  the  Lord's  day  and  at  the 
Lord's  table,  but  every  day,  in  the  hour  of  prayerful  medita- 
tion. Some  people,  we  know,  do  not  like  the  expression,  "  for 
Christ's  sake,"  but  they  and  Paul  must  differ,  for  he  uses  it  in 
Eph.  iv,  32.    Paul  evidently  held  such  a  view  of  the  atone- 
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ment  that  he  was  willing  to  take  pardon  and  eveiythmg 
else  for  Christ's  sake.  And  if  we  are  justified  by  Qod's  grace 
.and  treated  as  innocent,  may  it  not  be  said  that  we  get  bade 
paradisiacal  innocence  through  Christ ;  or,  to  keep  up  the 
words  of  this  metaphor,  "  All  the  land  of  Adam  our  father"  ? 

Observe,  now,  how  humbly  and  suitably  Mephibosheth 
«poke,  when  he  accepted  all  this  kindness.  ''What  is  thy 
43ervant  that  thou  shouldest  look  upon  such  a  dead  dog  as  I 
am  ? "  And,  in  like  manner,  it  becomes  us  to  receive  mercy 
through  Christ, most  humbly  exclaiming,''Father,  we  have  sinned 
against  heaven  and  in  thy  sight,  and  are  no*  more  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  sons."  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God! " 

But  notice,  further,  that  the  king  was  determined  to  carry 
out  to  the  letter  all  he  had  promised,  and  give  the  young  prince 
jiervants  to  serve  him,  as  well  as  a  place  at  his  table ;  for  hear 
how  he  addressed  Ziba,  "  Thou,  therefore,  and  thy  sons,  and 
thy  servants,  shall* till  the  land  for  him,  and  thou  shaljt  bring 
in  the  fruits,  that  thy  master's  son  may  have  food  to  eat;  but 
Mephibosheth  thy  master's  son  shall  eat  bread  alway  at  my 
table.  Now  Ziba  had  fifteen  sons  and  twenty  servaaia." 
And  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  Lord  makes  the  wmds  and  the 
rains  of  heaven  the  servants  of  his  people;  the  sunshine  and 
the  snow,  blessings  and  trials, — do  they  not  all  work  for  his 
good  ?  The  very  angels  of  God  are  made  the  servants  of  the 
humblest  believer,  keeping  him  in  all  his  ways,  and  ready  at 
last  to  wafb  his  spirit  home. 

There  is  just  one  point  in  which  the  similitude  does  not 
hold.  Mephibosheth  continued  lame  on  both  his  feet;  whereas 
man,  when  redeemed,  ceases  to  be  lame,  and  leaps  like  an 
hart,  being  enabled  to  exclaim,  "  I  will  run  in  the  way  of  thy 
commandments,  for  thou  hast  enlarged  my  heart." 

So  £Ekr  the  story  reads  favourably  for  Jonathan's  defonned 
eon;  but  when  we  turn  over  to  the  16th  chapter  of  this 
second  book  of  Samuel,  we  find  that  a  cloud  rests  for  a  little 
upon  his  character.  When  David  was  compelled  to  flee  from 
Jerusalem  by  his  wicked  son  Absalom,  and  when  he  was  a 
little  past  the  top  of  Mount  Olivet,  Ziba  met  him  with  an 
abundant  present,  and  when  the  king  asked  him  where  his 
master  was,  he  replied,  "  Behold  he  abideth  at  Jerusalem ;  for 
he  said,  To-day  shall  the  house  of  Israel  restore  me  the  king- 
dom of  my  father."  We  believe  that  this  was  a  base  falsehood 
on  the  part  of  Ziba,  who  wished  to  get  the  inheritance  of 
Jonathan's  son ;  and  he  succeeded  for  a  time,  for  we  see 
that  the  king  replied,  Behold  thine  are  all  that  pertained 
unto  Mephilx)sheth."   Alas!  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
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character  of  good  men  passes  under  a  cloud,  and  when 
serious  charges  are  brought  against  them  we  do  not  know 
what  to  think.  But  God  in  his  providence  generally  lets 
the  truth  be  known  at  last.  And  see  how  poor  Mephi- 
bosheth  got  the  opportunity  of  defending  himself,  when  the 
king  returned  to  Jerusalem  !  He  then  came  out  to  meet  him, 
and  when  the  king  said  unto  him,  "Wherefore  wentest  not 
thou  with  me,  Mephibosheth ? "  he  answered,  "My  lord 
and  king,  my  servant  deceived  me;  for  thy  servant  said,  I  will 
saddle  me  an  ass,  that  I  may  ride  thereon,  and  go  to  the  king, 
because  thy  servant  is  lame.  And  he  hath  slandered  thy 
servant  unto  my  lord  the  king ;  but  my  lord  the  king  is  as  an 
angel  of  Grod :  do,  therefore,  what  is  good  in  thine  eyes." 

We  are  sorry  that  David  did  not  give  him  back  the  whole  of 
his  inheritance,  but  allowed  the  wicked  Ziba  to  keep  the  half 
of  it ;  perhaps  because  he  had  no  time  to  investigate  matters 
fully,  and  also  because  Ziba  had  really  been  useful  to  him 
during  Absalom's  rebellion.  Poor  Mephibosheth  I  so  much  did 
he  love  the  king  that  ^*  he  had  neither  dressed  his  feet,  nor 
trimmed  his  beard,  nor  washed  his  clothes,  from  the  day  the 
king  departed  until  the  day  he  came  again  in  peace."  And 
even  after  David  did  him  the  injustice  to  divide  the  estate  of 
Saul  between  him  and  his  traducer,  he  meekly  and  humbly 
answered,  "  Yea,  let  him  take  all,  forasmuch  as  my  lord  the 
king  is  come  again  in  peace  unto  his  own  house."  Doubtless 
many  in  Jerusalem  would  still  believe  the  story  of  Ziba 
against  Mephibosheth,  even  as  falsehoods  are  believed  of  good 
men  to  the  day  of  their  death.  But  what  a  comfort  that, 
when  we  sit  at  the  King's  table  above,  no  falsehoods  will  be 
told  of  good  men,  and  there  shall  be  no  stain  upon  the  reputar 
tion  of  any  of  God's  servants.  There  shall  be  nothing  to  hurt 
or  destroy  in  all  God's  holy  mountain. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  GOD  AND  THE  GATE  OF  HEAVEN.* 

Jacob  seems  to  have  awaked  out  of  sleep  in  a  fright.  There 
was  much  indeed  in  the  dream  which  he  had  dreamed,  and  in 
the  vision  which  he  had  seen,  to  make  him  a  proud  and  happy 
man.   He  was  to  be  under  the  special  protection  of  God.  Tne 

*  We  try  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  insertion  of  discourses  in  tliis 
magazine— at  least  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  been  delivered  to 
congregations.  But  having  found  to  our  surprise,  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
that  the  materials  at  our  command,  this  quarter,  were  not  quite  sufficient, 
we  have  been  compelled,  not  to  keep  the  press  waiting,  to  fall  back  on  a 
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whole  land  of  Canaan  was  yet  to  be  peopled  by  his  posterity. 
Nay,  he  was  to  become  a  world's  bjessing;  *'  for  in  him  and  in 
his  seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  would  be  blessed."  But 
cheering  although  these  prospects  were  to  the  patriarch,  and 
while  doubtless  joy  would  preponderate  ia  his  heart,  he  had 
been  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  glory  of  God,  and  his 
soul  had  been  filled  not  only  with  reverence,  but  with  dread  ; 
and  he  was  afraid,  and  said,  " How  dreadful  is  this  place! " 

In  all  likelihood  if  God  were  to  manifest  his  glory  to  us  to- 
day in  any  direct  and  visible  manner,  we  too  would  be  filled 
with  fear.  But  in  mercy  to  our  feeble  flesh  he  restrains  the 
revelation  of  himself;  and  the  light  which  we  enjoy,  thougli 
sufficient,  is  graciously  shaded.  While  a  solemn  reverence 
becomes  us,  we  do  not  need  to  be  alarmed.  We  may  experi- 
ence all  the  patriarch's  delight,  and  yet  share  in  none  of  his 
perturbation. 

In  all  probability  Jacob  partook  of  the  idea,  prevalent  in 
these  early  ages,  that  God  was  specially  revealea  in  certain 
places.  He  would  regard  Bethel  as  being  thus  a  favoured 
sanctuary,  and  would  suppose  that  heaven  could  be  reached  by 
the  gate  which  opened  upwards  from  its  awful  shiine,  more 
easily  than  from  any  other  place.  To  some  extent,  though  not 
in  tne  Pagan,  or  semi-Pagan  sense,  the  Lord  favoured  this 
notion  by  the  residence  of  his  glorious  presence  in  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  during  the  Jewish  economy;  but  we  all  under- 
stand how  the  mid-wall  of  partition  was  broken  down  at 
Jacob's  well  by  him  who  said,  "  Ye  shall  neither  at  this 
mountain  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  worship  the  Father.  God  is 
a  spirit;  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth."  We  all  are  agreed  that  we  do  not 
need  to  go  to  Jemsalem,  or  Gerizim,  or  Rome,  or  Constanti- 
nople, or  Canterbury,  to  find  a  house  of  God,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  to  be  found  wherever  people  worship  him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth. 

As  m^  mind  naturally  runs  in  an  illustrative  groove,  let  me 
here  briefly  run  a  comparison  between  the  relations  which 
men  hold  to  their  houses  and  that  which  God  holds  to  his 
house. 

A  man  reveals  himself  in  his  house.    Only  they  understand 

])ortion  of  a  sermon  preached  by  onraelves  at  the  opemngof  Montrose  Street 
EvaDgelical  Union  Church,  Glasgow,  a  week  or  two  ago,  on  these  words, 
How  dreadful  is  this  place  !  this  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and 
this  is  the  gate  of  heaven  "  (Gen.  xxviii,  17).  That  one  of  its  references  may 
be  understood  by  readers  at  a  distance,  we  may  state  that  the  building 
passed  by  purchase  from  a  congre^tion  of  the  United  Presbyterian  body 
into  the  hands  of  the  church  to  which  we  have  long  ministered. — Ed.  £,M, 
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a  man  who  are  intimate  with  him ;  and  they  only  are  inti- 
mate with  him  who  dwell  with  him^  and  that  not  as  servants, 
but  as  children  or  friends.  To  them  his  dispositions  are 
thoroughly  known.  They  can  tell  whether  he  is  a  harsh  man 
or  a  kind  man,  a  consistent  man  or  an  inconsistent.  To  them 
also  he  unbosoms  his  secret  plans  and  projects,  so  that  they 
may  rejoice  when  he  rejoices,  and  weep  when  he  weeps. 

Now  it  is  in  like  manner  true  that  they  who  dwell  in  God's 
house  and  do  not  depart  from  his  temple,  come  to  know  him 
better  than  others.  And  no  wonder.  He  has  promised 
specially  to  reveal  himself  to  them.  There  is  a  blessing  in 
private  prayer,  and  the  private  reading  of  the  word;  but 
there  is  a  special  blessing  in  God's  house.  When  worshippjers 
assemble  there  he  is  already  in  their  midst.  The  Holy  Spiiit 
is  peculiarly  at  work.  There  man  is  brought  to  underatand  his 
own  necessities  as  a  sinner  and  the  fullness  of  Christ  as  a 
Saviour.  Difficulties  are  cleared  away  and  mysteries  ex- 
plained ;  and  as  years  roll  on  it  is  manifest  that  the  secret  of 
the  Lord  is  with  those  blessed  ones  who  dwell  in  his  house  of 
prayer. 

Again,  a  man  feasts  with  his  family  at  home,  and^God  feasts 
his  worshippers  in  his  house  and  feasts  with  them.  The  head 
of  a  house  takes  his  meals  with  his  children  ;  and  it  is  a  pity 
when  the  encroachments  of  business  are  so  serious  on  domestic 
life  that  a  father  is  rarely  seen  by  the  members  of  his  house- 
hold at  the  head  of  his  own  table. 

''The  King  of  Saints  draws  near, 
And  feasts  his  saints  to-day." 

There  is  a  feast  in  the  edifying  sermon,  in  the  fervent 
prayer,  and  the  jubilant  hymn  of  praise.  There  is  a  feast  also 
in  tile  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary,  and  specially  in  that  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  I  welcome  you,  then,  this  day,  O  beloved,  to 
God's  banqueting-house,  praying  that  throughout  future  years 
you  may  eat  and  drink  abundantly  of  Zion  s  rich  provisions. 
But  does  the  King  feast  along  with  us  ?  *'  What  think  ye  ? 
will  he  come  to  the  feast  ?"  Would  the  Master  absent  himself 
from  the  board  he  has  himself  spread  ?  No.  He  has  promised 
to  sup  with  you  and  you  with  him.  That  is,  when  you  delight 
in  him,  he  is  delighted  in  you.  When  you  rest  in  his  love,  he 
rests  in  his  love  too,  and  rejoices  over  you  with  singing. 

Further,  there  is  jm^otection  in  a  man's  house ;  and  there  is 
protection  in  God's  house  too.  On  the  winter  night,  when  the 
wind  howls  around  the  comers  of  the  Elding,  or  the  sleet  is 
driven  against  the  casement,  the  children  in  their  comfortable 
cribs  are  thankful  that  their  father  has  been  able  to  provide 
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for  them  so  secure  a  habitation.  And  in  olden  feudal  times, 
when  civil  wars  were  rife,  not  only  the  children  of  the  chief- 
tain, but  his  retainers  and  the  burghers  of  the  town,  were  glad 
to  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  strong  castle ;  and  the  latter  took 
good  care  to  build  their  houses  close  under  the  shelter  of  the 
baronial  keep.  Now,  in  the  house  of  God  there  is  safety  and 
security  for  poor  sinnera,  and  specially  for  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  a  proffered  Saviour.  He  not  only  brings  them  to  his 
banqueting-house,  but  his  banner  over  them  is  love.  Here 
they  are  safe.  Like  Asaph,  they  obtain  deliverance  from  their 
temptations  in  the  sanctuary  of  God.  Jesus  never  appears  so 
mighty  to  save,  nor  the  Holy  Spirit  so  strong  to  sanctify,  as 
in  the  house  of  God.  And  besides  being  strengthened  there 
for  the  time,  they  obtain  courage  for  the  conflicts  and  trials  of 
the  week.  They  are  clothed  with  fresh  armour  in  the  house 
that  is  called  Beautiful;  and  their  enemy  can  find  nothing 
in  them,  as  he  found  nothing  in  their  divine  Master. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  show  that  a  chapel  like  this,  which  is 
to-day  opened  for  the  use  of  a  Christian  congregation,  is  also 
worthy  of  the  name,  the  gate  of  heaven.  The  scene  described 
in  Genesis  justifies  the  parallelism  used  by  the  patriarch ;  for 
not  only  did  God's  presence  make  the  place  God's  house,  but 
the  ladder  of  his  vision  leading  up  to  heaven  made  it  look  like 
the  very  gate  of  heaven  itself.  This  double  description  is  not 
only  very  beautiful,  but  very  true.    You  have  sometimes  seen 


gate.  At  first,  you  were  inclined  to  thii^  that  the  gate  simply 
led  into  that  respectable  house ;  but,  on  taking  another  look 
at  the  scene,  you  concluded  that  the  gate  was  too  large  for  that 
house — that,  in  fact,  it  was  only  a  preliminary  nouse,  or 
porter's  lodge,  or  factor's  or  gardener's  dwelling, — ^and  that 
both  gate  and  house  pointed  forward  to  some  grander  habita^ 
tion,  as  yet  unseen  by  the  visitor  and  hidden  by  the  leafy 
trees  of  the  extensive  domain.  Now  that  is  exactly  what  we 
find  in  a  Christian  church  like  this.  There  is  a  house,  and 
there  is  a  gate ;  but  the  gate  does  not  lead  to  that  house  alone. 
No !  Both  house  and  gate  point  forward  to  something  greater; 
the  house  is  but  the  Interpreter's  house,  from  the  roof  of  which 
the  celestial  palace  dome  can  be  descried  afar ;  and  the  gate  is 
none  other  than  the  gate  of  heaven. 

You  never  see  a  ffreat  gate  with  some  family  crest  on  it  but 
you  are  sure  that  there  must  be  some  grand  house  amon^  the 
trees.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  Church  on  earth,  vriui  its 
Biblical  inscriptions  and  Biblical  ordinances,  ia  a  gate,  the 
existence  and  beauty,  and  prophetic  writings  on  whidi,  assure 
us  that  there  is  a  glorious  heaven  beyond. 


a  pretty  respectable  house  beside 


large  and  handsome 
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Suppose  that  we  were  standing  before  such  a  gate  and  were 
not  sure  whether  it  led  up  to  a  house  or  not — ^how  might  our 
doubts  be  dissipated  ?  In  the  first  place,  if  we  saw  people 
come  up  to  the  gate,  and  heard  one  man  say  to  another,,  as  he 
bade  him  good-bye,  "  I  am  going  up  to  the  castle  to  see  his 
lordship ;  he  has  sent  for  me  to  visit  him  at  twelve  o'clock." 
After  hearing  such  a  remark,  you  would  doubt  no  longer  the 
existence  of  a  mansion  among  the  trees.  Now  have  we  not  all 
seen  men  and  women  who  found  heaven's  gate  in  the  house  of 
prayer,  pass  away  from  us  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  or  twelve 
o'clock  m  the  day,  with  glory  begun  shining  on  their  faces, 
and  exclaiming  to  us,  as  they  bade  us  good-bye,  that  they  had 
an  appointment  to  meet  the  King  in  his  palace  far  within  the 
gate? 

Then,  again,  if  we  saw  liveried  servants  coming  out  of  the 
porter  lodge,  sent  by  her  ladyship  with  cordials  for  the  sick 
and  the  poor  in  the  town  hard  by,  we  could  not  doubt  that 
there  was  a  castle  within  the  walls.  Now  Jacob  saw  the 
liveried  servants  of  heaven  coming  down  the  shining  path ; 
and  they  often  come  yet  to  guide  the  tempted  believer  in 
slippery  paths  ''lest  he  should  dash  his  foot  against  a  stone"; 
to  carry  back  to  heaven  from  a  church  like  this  the  tidings  of 
souls  regenerated,  or  to  bear  aloft  the  emancipated  spirits  of 
the  blessed  ones  who  die  in  the  Lord.  Oh,  may  they  often  come 
down  to  this  house  of  God,  through  the  gate  of  heaven,  and 
take  hence  the  cheering  news  that  this  and  that  man  was  born 
here! 

But,  finally  here,  suppose  that  while  some  incredulous  visitor 
is  still  standing  and  doubting  about  the  reality  of  a  mansion 
within  the  gates,  we  should  see  the  outriders  coming  down 
the  avenue,  and  then  the  splendid  family  carriage,  with  the 
baron  and  the  baroness  and  their  children  going  out  for  a 
drive.  Then  we  observe  the  burghers  of  the  old  town  making 
respectful  salutations  before  them,  and  notice  that  they  are 
proud  to  do  so.  Who  could  doubt,  after  such  a  sight,  tnat  a 
great  house  lay  concealed  among  the  old  ancestral  trees  ? 

Now  Jacob,  at  Bethel,  saw  the  glory  of  the  Lord  and  heard 
the  divine  voice.  You  have  seen  pictures  of  his  vision,  and 
the  glory  coming  down.  Oh,  the  chariot  of  the  Lord  hath 
frequently  driven  forth  from  heaven's  gate  triumphing 
gloriously !  The  victories  of  Pentecost  have  been  renewed 
in  all  the  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  our  God  is  re- 
newing them  still.  O  Lord,  unbare  thine  arm  I  Oft  descend 
into  our  midst  through  the  gate  that  is  built  here  and  that  is 
opened  to-day,  and  make  us  feel  that  thou  art  near,  and  that 
heaven  is  real ! 
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Let  me  now  describe  to  you,  under  a  few  brief  particulars, 
the  appeaitmce  and  characteristics  of  this  gate. 

The  wood  is  not  of  the  oak  of  Britain,  or  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  but  of  Calvaiy's  tree,  which  all  down  the  ages  has 
admitted  of  such  marvellous  multiplication,  like  the  loaves 
of  the  Saviour's  miracle.  The  wood  is  a  strange  mixture  of 
white  and  red — ^the  white  of  the  divine  mercy,  and  the  red  of 
the  blood  of  Jesus. 

This  reminds  me  that  above  the  gate  there  is  the  figure  of  a 
lamb.  I  remember  once  coming  upon  the  gate  that  led  up  to 
a  fine  mansion  in  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  and 
above  the  arch  of  the  gateway  there  stood,  in  stone,  a  sculp- 
tured lamb.  This  memory  comes  back  to  me  to-day,  and 
helps  me  in  my  imaginative  delineation  of  the  gate  of  heaven, 
that  may  be  said  to  be  erected  in  this  church,  and  in  every 
church  in  which  the  Gospel  is  preached.  Above  the  gate  there 
is  a  lamb,  and  that  lamb  is  "as  if  it  had  been  slain." 

Then,  again,  there  is  an  inscription  to  be  noted.  You 
generally  see  the  family  motto  inscribed  on  a  nobleman's  gate. 
I  remember  how  delighted  I  was,  while  I  was  attending  the 
Grammar  School  in  the  town  at  which  I  was  brought  up,  and  was 
learning  French,  when,  on  passing  the  great  gate  leading  into 
the  mansion  of  a  peer,  I  found  tiiat  I  was  able  to  read  the  inscrip- 
tion in  that  language  that  is  still  legible  above  the  entrance. 
Now,  there  is  an  inscription  on  heaven's  gate,  and  you  may  all 
read  it  in  your  own  mother  tongue,  and  it  is  this,  "  Whosoever 
will,  let  him  come."  Yes ;  a  free  Gospel  will  always  be  preached 
here,  because  there  is  a  firee  Gospel  in  the  Word  of  God.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  a  free  Gospel  was  not  preached  here 
before,  or  that  these  walls  will  not  very  frequently  hear  just 
the  same  kind  of  truth  that  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  for  thirty-three  years,  during  the  successive  ministries  of 
the  two  excellent  and  distinguished  divines  who  have  occupied 
this  pulpit.  But  you  all  know  the  little  point  as  to  which  the 
Evangelical  Union  diflTers  from  the  United  Presbyterian  body — 
little  in  comparison  with  the  great  points  6n  which  we  are 
agreed,  yet  important  enough  in  our  estimation  to  keep 
us  apart,  when  we  would  not  be  allowed  to  agree  to 
diflTer ;  the  very  point  which  made  Wesley  and  Fletcher  separ- 
ate, in  the  last  century,  from  Whitfield  and  Lady  Huntingdon — 
the  doctrine  of  election  so  understood  as  not  to  interfere  with 
that  inscription  on  the  gate,  Whosoever  will,  let  him  come." 
Yet  Whitfield  respected  Wesley,  and  said  he  would  be  so  near 
the  glory — ^the  glory  which  dazzled  Jacob  at  Bethel — ^that  him- 
self (great  Christian  orator  though  he  had  been)  would  not  be 
able  to  contemplate  its  blaze.    May  a  similar  spirit  of  charity 
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towards  the  Evangelical  Union  throughout  Scotland  more 
and  more  prevail ! 

My  last  remark  is  this,  that  the  gate  of  heaven  is  open.  It 
is  not  shut,  but,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  it  stands  open.  It 
will  be  shut  when  the  day  of  probation  is  past ;  but  meanwhile 
it  is  open.   Therefore,  O  hearer,  be  in  time ! 

A  controversy  has  arisen  concerning  a  somewhat  celebrated 
American  hymn,  entitled  "  The  Gate  Ajar."  It  is  said,  by  way 
of  criticism  upon  it,  that  since  heaven's  gate  is  wide  open  for 
the  admission  of  "  whosoever  will,"  it  cannot  be  at  the  same 
time  ajar.  But  there  is  an  important  sense  in  which  both 
representations  are  true.  The  gate  is  broad  for  "whosoever 
will " ;  but  it  is  also  narrow,  because  no  sinner  can  carry  his 
sins  through.  And  when  you  recollect  that  it  is  not  the  body 
that  passes  through,  but  the  spirit,  and  that  millions  of  souls  may 
enter,  at  the  same  moment,  through  this  narrow  opening  that 
will  not  admit  sin,  it  turns  out  that  in  an  important  sense  the 
gate  of  heaven  is  free  to  all,  and  yet  ajar. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  both  of  these  expres- 
sions used  at  Bethel  bv  the  astonished  patriarch,  are  applicable 
to  this  church,  which  has  to-day  been  set  apart  for  public  wor- 
ship. I  would,  therefore,  say  in  conclusion,  "Open  ye  the 
gates  that  the  righteous  nation  which  keepeth  the  tiTith  may 
enter  in.  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is 
stayed  on  thee ;  because  he  trusteth  in  thee.  Trust  ye  in  the 
Lord  for  ever;  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength." 
Amen. 


NOTICES    OF  BOOKS. 

Assyrian  Diacovenea  ;  an  Account  of  Explorations  and  Discoveries  on 
the  Site  of  Nineveh,  during  1873  and  1874.  By  George  Smith. 
With  illustrations.  Third  edition.  London:  Sampson,  Low, 
Marston,  Low  &  Searle,  1875. 

Oeorob  Smith  "  is  comparatively  a  new  name,  but  it  will  henceforth 
find  a  permanent  and  honourable  place  alongside  of  those  of  Botta, 
Bawlinson,  and  Layard,  in  all  works  and  treatises  on  the  language, 
geography,  history,  and  especially  the  religion  of  the  Orientals,  and 
particularly  of  those  two  remarkable  nations,  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian,  that  flourished  so  long  ago  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates.  Mr.  Smith  tells  us  in  one  of  his  introductory  chapters 
that,  from  his  boyhood  he  had  a  thirst  for  Oriental  studies,  and  that  by 
a  perusal  of  the  works  of  his  predecessors  in  archaeological  I'esearch,  he 
felt  convinced  that  if  the  Assyrian  remains  were  more  diligently 
searched,  important  light  might  he  shed  upon  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  pre-eminently  by  the  records  of  the  reign  of  Tig- 
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lath-Pileser.  Mr.  Smith  does  not  tell  us  how  he  was  employed  in 
his  youth ;  but  we  would  be  inclined  to  oonclude  from  the  perusal  of 
his  book  thaty  although  he  had  this  passion  for  Oriental  study,  he  had 
not  received  a  thorough  classical  education ;  for  there  are  Bereral 
indications  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  Knglish  composition 
is  imperfect,  although  he  must  be  quite  a  marvel  in  deciphering 
cuneiform  inscriptions.  Although  the  work  is  slightly  marred 
by  these  defects,  its  value  as  a  precious  contribution  to  ardiseological 
literature  is  not  thereby  diminished.  Clear  imadomed  simpliciiy 
of  style  is  certainly  better  than  a  tide  of  words  that  obscure  the  author^s 
meaning. 

Young  Mr.  Smith  was  bold  enough  to  write  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson 
to  ask  him  if  the  casts  and  fragments  of  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser's  reign  in  the  British  Museum  were  available  for  reference  and 
examination.  Sir  Henry  took  a  generous  interest  in  his  aspiring, 
although  then  unknown,  correspondent,  and  accorded  him  permiasion 
to  examine  the  large  store  of  paper  casts  in  his  work-room  at  the 
British  Museimi.  Setting  zealously  to  work,  Mr.  Smith  surprised 
the  great  scholar  by  soon  discovering  a  curious  inscription  of 
Shalmaneser  II,  which  related  the  submission  of  the  Jehu  of  the  Bible 
to  that  monarch  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign.  Our  hero  having 
also  succeeded  in  making  a  fair  text  out  of  the  cylinders  that  con- 
tained the  history  of  Sardanapalus,  which  had  all  along  been  allowed 
to  remain,  even  by  Bawlinson  himself,  in  considerable  confusion,  Sir 
Henry  proposed  to  the  trustees  of  the  Museum  that  Mr.  Smith  shoiild 
be  engaged  by  them  to  assist  him  in  the  work  of  preparing  a  new 
volume  of  *  Cuneiform  Inscriptions.' " 

It  seems  that  in  the  Oriental  department  of  the  British  Museum 
there  are  immense  boxes,  full  of  fragments  of  clay  and  terracotta 
inscriptions,  sent  home  by  Layard  and  others.  To  even  good 
Oriental  scholars  it  seemed  a  hopeless  task  to  make  anything  out  of 
these.  But  George  Smith's  genius  and  perseverance  were  soon 
marvellously  rewarded.  Besides  discovering  notices  among  these 
fragments  of  "  Azariah  king  of  Judah,  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  and 
Hoshea  king  of  Israel,"  he  eventually  stumbled  upon  records  that 
gave  him  a  world-wide  fame — 

"  In  1872, 1  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  a  far  more  interesting  discovery, 
namely,  that  of  the  tablets  containing  the  Chaldean  account  of  the  deluge. 
The  first  fragment  I  discovered  contained  about  half  of  the  account :  it 
was  the  largest  single  fragment  of  these  legenda 

"  As  soon  as  I  recognized  this,  I  began  a  search  among  the  fragments  of 
the  Assyrian  library  to  find  the  remainder  of  the  story. 

"  This  librarv  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard,  who  sent  home  many 
boxes  full  of  fragments  of  terracotta  tablets,  and  after  the  close  of  Mr. 
Layard's  work,  Mr.  Horrouzd  Bassam  and  Mr.  LofUis  recovered  much 
more  of  this  collection.  The  fragments  of  clay  tablets  were  of  all  sian. 
from  half  an  inch  to  a  foot  long,  and  were  thickly  coated  with  dirt^  so  that 
they  had  to  be  cleaned  before  anything  could  be  seen  on  the  surface. 
Whenever  I  found  anything  of  interest,  it  was  my  practice  to  examine 
the  most  likely  parts  of  this  collection,  and  pick  out  all  the  fragments  that 
would  join,  or  throw  light  on  the  new  subject.   My  search  for  fragments 
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of  the  Deluge  story  was  soon  rewarded  hj  some  good  finds,  and  I  then 
ascertained  that  this  tablet,  of  which  I  obtained  three  copies,  was  the  11th 
iu  a  series  of  tablets  giving  the  history  of  an  unknown  hero,  named 
Izdubar,  and  I  subsequently  ascertained  that  this  series  contained  in  all 
twelve  tablets.  These  tablets  were  full  of  remarkable  interest,  and  a 
notice  of  them  being  published,  they  at  once  attracted  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention,  hotii  in  England  and  abroad.  I  aiTanged  to  give  the 
public,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  translation  and  account  of  these  fragpaents  in 
a  lecture  before  the  Biblical  Archaeological  Society^,  and  this  was  delivered  on 
the  3rd  of  December,  1872.  My  latest  discoveries  and  completer  accounts 
of  these  tablets  will  be  given  in  my  present  work.  In  consequence  of  the 
wide  interest  taken  at  the  time  in  these  discoveries,  the  proprietors  of  the 
Baili/  Telegraph  newspaper  came  forward  and  offered  to  advance  a  sum  of 
one  thousand  guineas  for  fresh  researches  at  Nineveh,  in  order  to  recover 
more  of  these  interesting  inscriptions,  the  terms  of  agreement  being  thai 
I  should  conduct  the  expedition,  and  should  supply  the  Telegraph  from 
time  to  time  with  accounts  of  my  journeys  and  discoveries  in  the  East  in 
return.*' 

This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  oft  quoted  proverb  that 
"Providence  helps  those  who  help  themselves."  Here  was  a  man 
who  had  merit,  and  €rod  opened  up  opportunities  for  him,  by  means 
of  which  his  peculiar  bent  and  genius  might  best  be  developed 
and  benefit  the  world.  The  Sultan  having  granted  a  firman  that 
permitted  the  work  of  excavation  to  go  on  during  1873  and  1874, 
Mr.  Smith  sailed  up  the  Mediterranean  and  landed  at  Alexandretta 
in  the  beginning  of  February  of  the  former  year.  This  port  lies 
at  the  head  of  tho  deep  indenture  which  the  Levant  makes  in  Asia 
Minor  beyond  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  therefore  the  nearest  point 
at  which  European  travellers  can  commence  their  equestrian  journey 
to  Mesopotamia.  Our  traveller  occupied  a  whole  month  on  the  route, 
proceeding  by  Aleppo  and  Djezireh.  His  heart  swelled  within  him 
when  he  caught  his  first  view  of  the  mighty  Euphrates  ;  but  certainly 
his  emotions  were  not  less  intense  when  he  looked  upon  the  Tigris 
— ^the  former  Babylon's,  but  the  latter  Nineveh's  stream.  He  reached 
the  rains  of  Nineveh  on  the  2nd  of  March,  and  was  so  eager  to 
commence  his  investigations  that  he  made  his  first  explorations  on 
the  afternoon  of  his  arrival,  before  crossing  to  the  modem  city 
Mosul  which  is  built  on  the  western  side  of  the  stream. 

Mr.  Smith's  descriptions,  with  the  accompanying  map,  have  given 
us  a  better  idea  of  the  site  and  size  of  ancient  Nineveh  than  ever  we 
had  before.  He  infoims  us  that  the  writers  who  have  represented 
the  city  as  being  60  miles  in  circumference  have  been  guilty  of  great 
exaggeration.  Nineveh  and  Babylon  seem  both  to  have  been  about 
the  same  size,  that  is,  8  miles  in  circumference.  The  city  in  which 
we  now  write  is  much  larger  than  either  of  them,  although,  of  course, 
not  surrounded  by  walls  nor  adorned  with  royal  residences.  Mr. 
Smith  admits  that  the  walls  of  Nineveh  were  100  feet  high,  and, 
l^rhaps,  50  feet  broad.  The  western  wall  was  2^  miles  long,  the 
northern  1  ^,  the  eastern  3-]^,  and  the  southern  wall  only  half  a  mile 
in  length.  The  city  was  thus  in  shape  a  peculiar  and  unequal 
parallelogram — ^if  that  expression  may  be  allowed.    The  river  Khosr, 
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a  tributary  of  the  Tigris,  flows  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  having 
apparently  passed  below  both  the  eastern  and  western  walL 

The  most  valuable  excavations  have  been  found  at  what  are  called 
the  mounds  of  Kouyuujik  and  of  Neby-yunus — the  latter  being  the 
site  of  the  traditional  tomb  of  the  prophet  Jonah.  Mr.  Smith  turned 
his  attention  chiefly  to  the  remains  of  Kouyunjik,  because  the  mins 
of  the  Assyrian  library  were  there,  among  which  the  tablets  of  the 
flood  had  been  found,  and  he  expected,  by  additional  finds,"  to  get 
the  strange  old-world  narrative  made  more  complete.  Although  iiie 
jealousy  of  the  Turkish  government  sorely  hindered  him,  the  money 
he  was  able  to  offer,  through  the  liberality  of  the  DaUy  Telegraji$ 
newspaper,  procured  for  him  willing,  if  fanatical,  workmen.  For  a 
time  he  feared  that  he  was  to  be  disappointed ;  but  *^  fortune  fftvonrs 
the  brave,"  and  it  is  truly  wonderful  how  he  was  favoured.  The 
following  unexpected  gleam  of  sunshine  shot  athwart  the  gloom  of 
his  despondency : — 

"  On  the  14th  of  May  my  friend  Mr.  Charles  Kerr,  whom  I  had  left  at 
Aleppo,  visited  me  at  Mosul,  and  as  I  rode  into  the  khan  where  I  was 
staying,  I  met  him.  After  mutual  congratulations  I  sat  down  to  examine 
the  store  of  frasmenta  of  cuneiform  inscriptions  from  the  day's  dwgin^, 
taking  out  and  brushing  off  the  earth  from  the  fragments  to  readtheir 
contents.  On  cleaning  one  'of  them  I  found  to  my  great  surprise  and 
gratification,  that  it  contained  the  greater  portion  of  seventeen  lines 
of  inscription  belonging  to  the  first  column  of  the  Chaldean  account  of  the 
Deluge,  and  fitting  into  the  only  place  where  there  was  a  serious  blank  in 
the  stoiy.  When  I  had  first  published  the  account  ef  this  tablet,  I  had 
conjectured  that  there  were  about  fifteen  lines  wanting  in  this  part  of  the 
stoiy,  and  now  with  this  portion  I  was  enabled  to  make  it  nearly  comj^ete. 

« After  communicating  to  my  friend  the  contente  of  the  fragment,  I  copied 
it,  and  a  few  days  later  telegraphed  the  circumstance  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  DaUy  Telegraph," 

Our  readers  may  now  expect  us  to  give  them  some  account  of  these 
wonderful  tablets  of  the  flood,  which  Mr.  Smith  entitles  ^The 
Legends  of  Izdubar."  He  believes  that  they  were  carred  on  the  day 
in  Babylonia  about  the  year  2000  b.c.,  and  that  they  had  been 
carried  off  from  Babylon  to  Nineveh  by  one  of  the  victorious  kings  of 
Assyria.  Izdubar  he  believes  to  be  the  Nimrod  of  the  Bible,  for  he  is 
represented  as  having  been  a  mighty  hunter  who  reigned  in  E^ech, 
one  of  those  primeval  cities  mentioned  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Genesis.  After  a  career  of  great  prosperity,  Izdubar  faUs 
into  sore  trouble,  both  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  fast  friend 
Heabani,  who  is  killed  by  a  wild  animal,  and  because  he  is  himself 
visited  by  a  disease  in  his  limbs  like  leprosy.  He  is  directed  to 
proceed  towards  the  Persian  Gulf  in  quest  of  a  cure ;  for  there  a  sage 
lived,  Hasisadra  by  name,  to  whom  honours  almost  divine  were  paid. 
It  turns  out  that  Hasisadra  is  the  Noah  of  Chaldea.  He  had  escaped 
the  flood.  And  it  is  when  he  is  exhorting  Izdubar  to  try  a  kind  of 
water  cure "  for  his  leprosy,  that  he  narrates  to  him  how  he  had 
himself  been  purified  by  the  aqueous  baptism  of  the  deluge.  He  had 
been  commanded  by  the  gods  to  construct  a  ship  600  cubite  in  length. 
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and  60  in  breadth,  to  take  his  children  and  friends  into  it,  that  they 
might  escape  the  flood  that  was  coming  upon  the  world.  With  ''three 
measures  of  bitumen,"  he  coated  his  bark  outside  and  inside,  and, 
steered  by  skilful  boatmen,  he  sailed  away  on  the  bosom  of  the 
gathering  waters.  The  flood  only  lasted — according  to  this  Chaldean 
account — ^seven  days ;  and  for  other  seven  days  the  ship  waa  stranded 
on  the  mountains  of  Nizir,  southwards  from  the  City  of  Babylon. 
Then,  on  the  seventh  day  after  they  grounded,  Hasisadra  sent  forth  a 
bird.  We  will  here  quote  these  terracotta  tablets,  that  our  readers 
may  have  a  specimen  of  the  old  Babylonian  poetry ;  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  these  legends  of  Izdubar  were  very  much  to  the  Baby- 
lonians what  the  poems  of  Homer  were  to  the  Greeks. 

'*  38.  I  sent  forth  a  dove  and  it  left.   The  dove  went  and  turned,  and 

39.  a  resting-place  it  could  not  enter,  and  it  returned. 

40.  I  sent  forth  a*8wallow  and  it  left.  The  swallow  went  and  turned, 
and 

41.  a  resting-place  it  could  not  enter,  and  it  returned. 

42.  I  sent  forth  a  raven  and  it  left 

43.  The  raven  went,  and  the  drying  up  of  the  water  it  saw,  and 

44.  it  did  eat,  it  swam,  and  wandered  away,  and  did  not  return. 

45.  I  sent  the  animals  forth  to  the  four  winds,  I  poured  out  a  libation, 

46.  I  built  an  altar  on  the  peak  of  the  mountsiin, 

47.  by  seven  herbs  I  cut, 

48.  at  the  bottom  of  them  I  placed  reeds,  pines,  and  spices. 

49.  The  gods  collected  at  its  burning,  the  gods  collected  at  its  good 
buminff ; 

50.  me  gods  like  flies  over  the  sacrifice  gathered." 

It  is  certainly  very  remarkable  that  such  a  record  as  this  has  been 
dug  up  out  of  a  grave  of  rubbish  by  pick-axe  and  crowbar,  after 
having  lain  buried  for  millenniums.  Important  questions  are  sug- 
gested by  its  discovery*  that  bear  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  Word 
of  God.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  undoubtedly  confirms  the  Bible 
narrative,  by  showing  that  the  deliverance  of  one  holy  man  and  his 
family  from  the  waters  of  the  deluge  was  a  thing  of  general  tradition ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fear  may  be  suggested  to  some  minds  not 
fully  established  in  the  faith,  that  the  Mosaic  account  may  be  merely 
traditional  too.  But  there  are  some  x)articulars  in  which  our  account 
excels  the  other  so  much  in  its  grand  simplicity,  that  the  Baby- 
lonian legend  reads  like  a  version  marred  by  transmission  to  an 
idolatrous  and  polytheistic  people.  That  very  reference  to  the  gods 
buzzing  like  flies  around  the  post-diluvian  sacrifice  is  enough  to 
stamp  the  account  as  a  partial  corruption  ;  and  when  we  read,  in  our 
own  precious  Bible,  how  the  one  true  God  accepted  Noah's  grateful 
offering,  we  seem  to  recognize  the  pure  original  from  which  the 
erroneous  variation  had  divei^ed. 

From  the  twelfth  and  last  tablet  of  these  wonderful  Izdubar  legends 
we  learn  that  the  ancient  Babylonians  believed  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  in  a  heaven  and  a  hell — although  their  hell  is  like  the 
Taortarus  of  the  Greeks,  and  their  heaven  like  their  luxurious 
Olympus.    The  spirit  of  Heabani  "  does  not  rest  peacefully  under  the 
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earUi  ;  but  through  the  intercession  of  Hea,  a  powerful  deitj,  it  is 
raised  to  heaven,  the  domain  of  Anu,  apparently  the  Jupiter  of  the 
Babylonians. 

But  Mr.  Smith  did  more  than  discover  the  Chaldean  legends  of  the 
flood  He  has  brought  home  in  all  3,000  fragments,  chiefly  of  terra- 
cotta inscriptions,  by  which  important  side-lights  are  cast  on  the 
Word  of  God.  We  feel  how  truthful  the  writings  of  Isaiah,  and 
Daniel,  and  the  historical  records  of  the  Books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  must  be,  when  we  And  them  to  be  so  remarkably  con- 
firmed by  these  wedge-shaped  inscriptions,  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon.  At  the  close  of  the  specimens  with  which  he 
furnishes  his  readers,  of  fragments  of  the  reign  of  Tiglath-Pileser, 
Mr.  Smith  thus  sums  up  the  results  obtained  from  these  relics  alone : — 

In  spite  of  the  deplorable  state  in  which  the  annals  of  this  king  still 
remain,  the  fra^ents  of  these  records  are  of  the  highest  interest  The 
names  of  Azanah  and  Jehoahaz  fAhaz),  kings  of  Judah,  of  Menahem, 
Pekah,  and  Hoshea,  kings  of  Israel,  of  Eezon  of  Damascus,  and  Hiram  of 
Tyre,  show  at  once  their  important  connection  with  the  Book  of  Kings, 
while  suflicieut  remains  of  the  later  campaigns  to  confirm  the  Biblical 
account  of  Ti^lath-Pileser's  campaign  into  Syria  to  assist  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judah.  The  defeat  of  Rezon,  king  of  Syria,  and  the  sie^  of  Damascus, 
are  described  in  the  10th  fragment ;  the  conquest  of  the  Philistines  is  given 
in  the  11th  and  12th  fragments;  the  spoiling  of  Israel,  death  of  Pekah, 
king  of  Samaria,  and  accession  of  Hoshea,  are  given  in  the  12th  and  13th 
fragments  ;  and  the  general  submiasion  of  Syria  and  Palestine  is  given  in 
the  historical  tablet,  Cuneiform  Inscriptions^  voL  ii,  p.  67,  lines  57  to  63. 
The  details  of  these  and  many  other  events  show  the  value  of  these  annab. 
Further  and  systematic  excavations  at  Nimroud  would  complete  these, 
and  so  give  us  invaluable  assistance  in  the  study  of  Jewish  history." 

Our  readers  possibly  may  like  a  quotation  from  this  part  of  the 
work,  showing  how  these  recent  excavations  st  Nineveh  shed  light  on 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

^Account  of  the  expedition  of  Sargon  against  Ashdod  from  a  cylinder  com- 
pleted from  Khorsabad  texts, 

1.  In  my  ninth  expedition  to  the  land  beside 

2.  the  fipreat  sea,  to  Philistia  and 

3.  Ashdod  I  went. 

4.  Azuri  king  of  Ashdod  not  to  bring  tribute, 

5.  his  heart  hardened,  and  to  the  kin^  round  him 

6.  enemies  of  Assyria  he  sent,  and  did  evil. 

7.  Over  the  people  round  him  his  dominion  I  broke, 

8.  and  carried  off  ...  . 

9.  From  that  time 

10.  Ahimiti  son  of  ...  . 

11.  his  brother  before  his  face  over  his  kingdom 

12.  I  raised  and  appointed  him. 
18.  Taxes  and  tribute  to  Assyria 
14.  like  that  of  the  kings  round  him 

16.  over  him  I  appoint^.   But  the  people 

16.  evil,  not  to  brmg  taxes  and  tribute 

17.  their  heart  hardened  and  .... 
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18.  their  king  they  revolted  against 

19.  and  for  tne  good  he  had  done 

20.  they  drove  him  away  and  .... 

21.  Yavan  not  heir  to  the  throne, 

22.  to  the  kingdom  over  them  they  appointed.   In  the  throne 

23.  of  their  lord  they  seated  him, 

24.  and  their  cities  they  prepared 

25.  to  make  war  .... 

26.  the  dominion  .... 

27.  against  capture  they  fortified 

28.  its  ...  .  they  faced  .... 

29.  and  around  it  a  ditch  they  excavated. 

30.  Twenty  cubits  (34  feet)  in  its  depth  they  made  it, 

31.  and  they  brought  the  waters  of  tne  springs  in  front  of  the  city. 

32.  The  people  of  rhilistia,  Judah,  Edom, 

33.  and  Moab,  dwelling  beside  the  sea  bringing  tribute 

34.  and  presents  to  Assur  my  lord, 

35.  were  speaking  treason.   The  people  and  their  evil  chiefs, 

36.  to  fight  against  me  unto  Pharaoh 

37.  the  king  of  Egypt,  a  monarch  who  could  not  save  them, 

38.  their  presents  carried  and  besoufrht  his 

39.  alliance.    I  Sargon  tbe  noble  pnnce 

40.  revering  the  oath  of  Assur  and  Merodach,  guarding 

41.  the  honour  of  Assur  ;  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates 

42.  in  their  full  flood  the  warriors  of  my  guard 

43.  entirely  I  passed  over.   And  he  Yavan 

44.  their  king,  who  in  his  own  might 

45.  trusted,  and  did  not  submit  to  my  dominion  ; 

46.  Of  the  advance  of  my  expedition  to  the  laud  of  the  Hittites  heard,, 
and 

47.  the  majesty  of  Assur  my  lord  overwhelmed  him,  and 

48.  to  the  border  of  Egypt,  the  shore  of  the  river 

49.  at  the  boundary  of  Meroe  ....  imder  the  waters 

50  he  took  part 

51  a  place  remote 

52.  ....  he  fled  away 

53.  and  his  hiding-place  was  not  discovered.   The  cities  of  Ashdod  and 

[Continued  from  Botta] 

54.  Gimzo  of  the  Ashdodites 

55.  I  besieged  and  captured.  His  gods,  his  wife,  his  sons,  and  his- 
daughters, 

56.  his  furniture,  and  goods,  and  the  treasures  of  his  palace,  with  the 
people  of  his  country 

57.  as  a  spoil  I  counted,  and  those  cities  a  second  time 

58.  I  built.   People  the  conquests  of  my  hands 

59.  from  the  midst  of  the  countries  of  the  rising  sun,  within  them  I 
seated  ;  and  with  the  people  of  Assyria  I  placed  them,  and  they  performed 
my  pleasure. 

"  This  expedition  against  Ashdod  took  place  B.C.  711,  during  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  kmg  of  Judah,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  which  is  dated,  verse  1,  In  the  year  that  Tartan  came  unto 
Ashdod  (when  Sargon  the  king  of  Assyria  sent  him),  and  fought  against 
Ashdod  and  took  it."  Isaiah  in  this  chapter  denounces  the  conduct  of 
Egypt,  and  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians 
in  this  and  other  chapters  is  remarkably  verified  by  the  account  given  by 
Sargon  of  his  campaign  against  Ashdod.   Egypt  is  described  in  the  annals- 
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of  Snr^ou  as  a  weak  power  always  stirring  up  revolts  against  Assyria, 
aud  unable  to  help  or  shield  the  revolters  when  the  Assyrians  attacked 
them.  In  those  days  Egypt  was  truly  a  broken  reed.  The  aoooaut 
Jargon  gives  of  the  turning  of  the  fountains  and  watercourses  to  protect 
the  city  of  Ashdod  strikingly  parallels  the  similar  preparations  of  Hesekiah 
when  he  expected  an  Assyrian  invasion,  Chronicles  II,  chap,  xxxii,  t.  3 
and  4,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  Hezekiah  was  reigning  at  this  time* 
And  his  preparations  were  made,  according  to  the  ordinaiy  chronologyi 
B.C.  713,  only  two  years  before  this  invasion  of  Sargon." 

Our  author  calculates  that  20,000  fragments  yet  remain  that  have 
been  laid  bare,  from  the  library  of  the  palace  of  Sennacherib  alone, 
which  it  would  take  £5,000  to  secure  and  bring  home.  We  aincerelj 
hope  that  the  money  will  not  be  wanting  for  the  necessary  work  of 
excavation  and  removal,  when  results  so  momentous  to  the  Christian, 
^  well  as  to  the  archseologist,  are  involved. 

Mr.  Smith  did  not  confine  himself  to  Nineveh  in  his  explorations, 
but  visited  also  Khorsabad  (where  the  remains  of  the  works  of  Sazgon 
Are  to  be  found,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  20th  chapter  of  Isaiah),  Nim- 
roud,  and  Kalah  Shergat  (the  ancient  Assur),  all  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Mosul.  Then  he  floated  down  the  Tigris,  and 
stayed  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  modem  city  of  Bagdad,  with  which  he 
was  not  a  little  pleased;  next  crossed  the  country  to  inspect  the 
ruins  of  Babylon  at  Hillah,  and,  in  their  vicinity,  the  mound  and 
tower  of  Birs  Nimroud,  which  he  identifies  as  the  tower  of  Babel, 
where  the  speech  of  man  was  confounded. 

Our  author  regards  it  as  proved  that  great  empires  have  flourished 
in  that  Mesopotamian  plain  since  the  year  2200  before  Christ.  As 
we  read  the  brief  digests  given  by  him  both  of  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  history,  we  feel  deeply  impressed  with  the  thought  that  we 
are  but  strangers  and  pilgrims  here,  and  that  soon  the  place  that 
knows  us  will  know  us  no  more  for  ever.  Events  that  seem  ancient 
to  us  as  we  read  of  them,  even  in  the  Word  of  God,  are  modem  when 
we  view  them  in  the  light  of  these  sermons  in  stones."  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Belshazzar,  and  Darius,  come  in  at  the  death  of  Mesopotamian 
majesty,  and  after  the  mighty  dynasties  of  the  Tiglath-Pilesers,  Bhal- 
manesers,  Sennacheribs,  and  Assurbanipals  have  all  passed  away. 
It  must  have  been  a  strange  thing  for  two  capitals  like  Babylon  and 
Nineveh,  not  separated  from  one  another  by  a  greater  distance  than 
Glasgow  and  Manchester,  to  have  swayed  separate  sceptres  over  regions 
so  extensive.  No  wonder  that  the  one  metropolis  was  the  rival  of  the 
other,  and  that,  from  time  to  time,  the  one  swallowed  up  the  other. 
Ajid  as  they  rose  together  in  a  far-distant  primeval  period,  so  about 
the  same  time  they  fell;  for  Nineveh  was  overthrown  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  and  Babylon  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixth. 

Our  author  is  persuaded  that  to  the  banks  of  these  great  Meso- 
potamian rivers,  and  not  to  the  Nile,  we  are  to  look  for  the  fountain- 
head  of  the  world's  civilization. 

Mr.  Smith's  explorations  did  not  extend  unbroken  through  the 
whole  period  of  the  Sultan's  finnan — namely,  the  years  1873  and 
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1874.  When  he  made  the  fortunate  discovery  of  the  17  lines  which 
completed  the  tablet  of  the  Dehige  legends,  an  unfortunate  niistako 
was  made  by  the  telegraphists  who  received  his  jubilant  message  in 
London.  They  understood  him  to  say  ''season  closing," — words 
which  he  had  never  intended  to  transmit.  The  proprietors  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  supposing  that  the  season  really  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  being  satisfied  with  the  important  discovery  already  made, 
ordered  their  envoy  home.  He  could  do  nothing  but  obey,  although 
sorely  unwilling  to  leave  the  scene  of  much  loved  and  wondrously  suc- 
cessful labour.  The  Directors  of  the  British  Museum,  however, 
immediately  sent  him  out  again,  and  he  wi'ought  hard  from  1st  Janu- 
aiy,  1874,  to  the  middle  of  the  month  of  Maich,  in  that  year,  when  he 
was  compelled  to  stop  by  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  Turkish 
Government.  We  see  by  the  newspapei-s  that  he  has  recently  been 
at  Constantinople,  endeavouring  to  remove  the  scruples  of  the  Sub- 
lime (])  Forte,  and  obtain  a  fresh  and  favotirable  firman.  We 
heartily  wish  him  success  in  his  future  explorations  and  the  pen  of 
as  clear  and  unadorned  a  writer  in  any  future  work  which  he  may 
give  to  the  world,  as  in  the  present  he  has  proved  himself  to  be. 

Mi$ceUaneou8  Sermons,  Reviews,  and  Essays,  By  Bichard  Beabp. 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Cumberland  University, 
Lebanon,  Tennessee.    Nashville.    1875.    Pp.  532. 

From  the  account  of  our  travels  in  the  United  States  of  America 
which  we  have  been  inserting  in  successive  numbers  of  this  magazine, 
our  readers  will  already  have  come  to  understand  that  the  author  of 
this  volume  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  theologian  in  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church.  About  four  years  ago  a  eulogistic  review 
appeared  in  the  Evangelical  Repository  of  his  Lectures  on  Systematic 
Theology,  issued  in  three  goodly  volumes ;  and  we  have  pleasure  in 
now  welcoming  another  work  from  his  pen. 

To  a  large  extent  the  volume  is  a  reprint  of  special  discoui'ses  which 
the  author  had  been  requested  to  publish  from  time  to  time  and  of 
reviews  and  essays  which  he  had  inserted  in  various  numbers  of 
the  Theological  Quarterly  of  his  own  church.  To  the  issue  of  such  a 
book  we  do  not  object ;  for  we  may  be  certain,  even  before  consulting 
its  pages,  that  it  will  contain  the  author's  ripest  thoughts,  and  that 
too  on  themes  which,  during  the  course  of  a  long  pubUc  life,  he  had 
deemed  to  be  of  the  gi'eatest  importance. 

When  we  noticed  that  the  first  four  discourses  had  been  preached  as 
funeral  sermons  for  four  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  we 
feared  that,  the  subjects  being  so  similar,  there  could  be  little  variety 
in  their  treatment.  But  as  to  this  point  we  were  happily  dis- 
appointed ;  for  Dr.  Beard  has  the  happy  faculty  of  so  interweaving 
the  principal  incidents  in  the  lives  of  such  men  as  Harrison,  Jackson, 
and  Clay,  in  these  orations,  that  they  amount  almost  to  biographies  of 
his  heroes,  with  most  stimulati&g  counsels  interspersed  to  young  men, 
both  by  way  of  example  held  up  and  warning  given.  The  account  of 
President  Polk  seeking  God  on  his  dying  bed  is  ti-uly  impressive. 
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Of  the  long  reviews  we  like  best  tlie  two  on  Dr.  Lardn^  of  our 
-our  country  and  Moses  Stuart  of  America.  We  extract  the  following 
from  Dr.  Beard's  digest  of  the  life  of  the  great  author  of  "  The 
<)redibilit7  of  the  Gospel  Histoiy  "  :— 

''After  his  entrance  upon  the  ministry  he  was  engaged  for  some  time 
as  a  private  tutor,  not  being  called  to  the  charge  of  a  congregation.  As  a 
preacher,  he  seems  not  to  have  been  popular.  His  great  desire  wai  to  be 
iis^l ;  yet,  after  an  experiment  of  twelve  years,  we  hear  him  expressing 
himself  thus  :  '  I  am  yet  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  myself.  I  can  say,  I 
am  desirous  of  being  useful  to  the  world.  Without  this  no  external 
advantages  relating  to  myself  will  make  me  happy  ;  and  yet  I  have  no 
prospect  of  being  serviceable  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  having  preached 
many  years  without  heius  favoured  with  the  approbation  and  choice  of 
any  one  congregation.'  Most  men  would  have  become  discouraged,  and 
sought  other  employment ;  yet,  the  mau  who  was  thus  coldly  received  by 
the  Church  became,  in  the  end,  one  of  its  brightest  luminaries — acquired  a 
name  which  must  oe  honoured  for  ages  to  come  as  a  Christian  scholar  and 
4i  defender  of  the  Christian  faith.  Surely,  '  there  are  diversities  of  fpit^ 
but  the  same  spirit'  At  the  age  of  forty.  Dr.  Lardner  was  so  afflicted 
with  deafness  as  to  be  unable  to  participate  in  ordinazy  conversation.  At 
this  a^e  he  writes  thus :  '  Mr.  Cornish  preached,  but  I  was  not  able  to  hear 
Auythmg  he  said,  nor  so  much  as  the  sound  of  his  voice.  I  am,  indeed,  at 
present,  so  deaf  that  when  I  sit  in  the  pulpit  and  the  congregation  is 
dinging,  I  can  hardly  tell  whether  they  are  singing  or  not.'  This  affliction 
followed  him  through  life.  At  the  age  of  forty-five.  Dr.  Lardner  obtained 
a  settlement  among  the  Dissenters  as  an  assistant  minister.  He  was 
nnited  with  the  Be  v.  Dr.  Harris,  in  charge  of  the  congregation  at 
Crouched  Friars.  About  this  time  he  commenced  his  great  work  upon 
the  'Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History.' " 

Dr.  Beard  seems  to  have  a  hearty  sympathy  with  a  man  like  Dr. 
Lardner,  who  was  unpopular  during  his  life-time,  and  yet  was  destined 
through  his  works  to  enjoy  earthly  immortality :  for  he  thus  writes 
towards  the  close  of  the  review  : — 

"  Dr.  Lardner  was  an  obscure  dissenting  minister.  He  preached,  as  long 
as  he  preached,  to  a  small  congregation,  and  lived  upon  a  small  salary.  He 
was  surrounded  bv  Christian  ministers  and  Christian  bishops,  who  lived 
in  princely  magnificence,  who  enjoyed  the  favour  of  kings  and  courtiers, 
ana  who  had  their  full  share  of  worldly  honour  and  prosperity  ;  but  the 
quiet,  modest  village  assistant  was  performing  a  work  which  was  to  make 
him  a  blessing  to  ages,  and  give  him  even  an  earthly  immortality,  whilst 
the  memory  of  those  who  despised  him  has  '  rotted.'  How  unpromising 
are  many  of  the  instrumentalities  which  God  selects  for  the  fulfilment  <3 
his  designs  !  yet  his  entire  plan  is  consistent  with  itself.  An  apostle  said  : 
^  We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  oi  the  power 
may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  ua' " 

Our  author  also  exhibits  Professor  Moses  Stuart  of  Andover  in  a 
fine  light  as  a  scholar  and  a  Christian.  When  that  distinguished 
man  began  to  study  German  and  the  works  of  the  Germans,  several 
of  his  fellow-professors  looked  coldly  gn  him,  thinking  such  studies 
the  high  road  to  Rationalism  ;  but  our  author  tells  us  how  suddenly 
the  tide  tunied  in  his  favour : — 
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"'The  time  at  length  arrived  for  developing  the  influence  of  his  com- 
miiniou  with  the  Teutonic  mind.  The  Unitarian  faith  had  acquired  a 
dominant  ascendancy  in  our  commonwealth  ;  Buckminster  and  Cnanning 
had  commended  it  by  the  graces  of  their  style  and  the  beauty  of  their 
lives.  The  celebrated  Baltimore  sermon  had  begun  to  attract  a  general 
admiration.  At  this  crisis  Professor  Stuart  published  his  *  Letters  to 
Dr.  Channing.'  The  first  edition  was  exhausted  in  a  single  week  ;  two 
other  editions  rapidly  followed  ;  four  or  five  were  soon  printed  in  England 
with  the  highest  commendation.  His  opponents  acknowledged  and 
admired  his  learning  ;  his  friends  confessed  their  error  in  resisting  his 
German  progress ;  they  felt  the  importance  of  it  for  the  Church.  *  No/ 
said  the  venerated  Dr.  Porter  to  hun,  *  you  could  not  have  written  that 
volume  without  your  German  aid.  You  are  in  the  right  in  this  matter, 
and  your  friends  are  in  the  wrong ;  take  your  own  way  for  the  future.' 
Before  this  contest  of  the  intrepid  student,  scarcely  one  of  our  divines  was 
acquainted  with  German  literature.  He  has  made  it  common.  With  a 
great  sum  he  obtained  this  freedom  for  us,  for  he  endured  a  great  fight  of 
afBictions  ;  but  he  fought  a  good  fight,  and  he  kept  the  faith  ;  he  came  off 
a  conqueror^  and  more  than  a  conqueror^  through  him  thtit  loved  him. 
Thousands  of  trembling  Christians  now  triumphed  in  their  strong 
deliverance ;  they  honoured  him  who  had  honoured  Christ.  At  this  time 
he  entered  upon  a  career  of  popularity  as  a  scholar  which  was,  perhaps, 
unexampled  in  our  religious  aunala  He  disapproved  of  the  adulation  that 
was  offered  to  him.  Such  encomiums  ought  not  to  be  pronounced  upon  a 
mortal.  Neither  flatteries  nor  frowns,  however,  deterred  him  from  his 
studies.'" 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Beard  has  also  reproduced  in  this 
volume  the  long  and  favourable  critique  on  Dr.  Morison's  Commentary 
on  Matthew,  which  appeared  a  few  yeans  ago  in  the  pages  of  the 
Theological  Medium.  The  kind  expressions  which  he  employs  in  that 
review  with  respect  to  the  Evangelical  Union,  as  well  as  the  high 
estimate  which  he  records  of  our  leading  theologian,  will  help  to  bind 
the  two  denominations  together  by  a  permanent  literary  cord. 

We  are  certain  that  if  our  ministers  and  preachers  would  order  Dr. 
Beard's  book,  they  would  be  both  instructed  and  stimulated  by  its 
mental  repast  of  masterly  nuscellanies. 

77*^  Deserter y  and  other  Military  Tales  and  Sketches  ;  or,  Soldie^nng 
Thirty  Years  Ago.  By  Robert  Gemmell,  Author  of  "  Montague; 
a  Drama,  and  other  Poems,"  &c.  Glasgow:  Porteous  Brothei-s. 
pp.  184. 

The  author  of  this  work,  who  is  an  elder  of  North  Dundas  Street 
E.U.  Church,  is  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  know  him.  He 
is  not  unknown  in  the  literary  world,  as  this  is  the  third  venture 
he  hiis  made  in  the  way  of  publishing.  Having  been  in  his  youth 
in  the  army,  Mr.  Gremmell  has  a  warm  heart  to  the  red  coat  still ; 
and  one  object  he  has  had  in  view  in  the  composition  of  this  very 
interesting  volume  of  tales  is  to  awaken  a  kindly  feeling  in  the 
community  toward^  the  British  soldfer.  Our  author  confesses  that 
he  has  pictured  "  the  bright  side  "  of  military  life ;  and  we  suppose 
that  all  our  readers  will  admit  that,  since  we  need  an  army  to 
defend  ourselves  and  our  possessions  at  home  and  abroad,  all  possible 
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efforts  should  he  made  to  improve  the  soldier's  moral  and  social 
condition.  The  tales  are  pleasantly  written,  and  seem  all  to  have 
been  foimded  on  fact.  We  are  certain  that  when  once  a  reader 
takes  lip  the  book,  he  will  find  it  diflScult  to  lay  it  down;  while 
several  excellent  poetical  specimens  serve  to  remind  us  that  the  author 
of  Montague  "  has  not  ceased  to  cultivate  the  muse.  The  claims  of 
Jesus,  the  soldier's  best  friend,  are  not  overlooked.  The  book  would 
suit  admirably  as  a  gift  to  a  young  friend,  or  a  prize  jto  Sunday 
scholars. 

Songs  of  My  Pilgrimage.  By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Campbell,  Lochee. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Kev.  George  Qilfillan.  Edinburgh  : 
Andiw  Elliot,  17  Princes  Street.    1875.    Pp.  128. 

We  agiee  with  Mr.  Gilfillan  in  his  opinion,  that  the  very  admirable 
prose  autobiogi-aphy  which  the  authoress  has  written  as  a  kind  of 
preface  to  her  work  is  superior  to  her'poetical  compositions.  Yet  these 
are  highly  respectable,  especially  her  verses  on  being  sti*uck  by 
lightning,  on  being  called  to  Aberdeen  to  identify  her  son's  dead 
body,  and  on  the  charge  of  the  Highlanders  at  the  battle  of  Alma. 
Mrs.  Campbell  is  certainly  worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  her  sister  poetess  Janet  Hamilton  of  Coatbridge. 

AnalyM  of  Richard  Watson's  ListihUes.  By  James  Austin 
Bastow.  New  and  improved  Edition.  London :  John  Dickenson, 
Sutton  Street.  1876.  We  repeat  the  opinion,  formerly  expressed, 
that  this  volume  is  invaluable  for  ministers,  students,  and  lay 
preachers,  who  wish  to  obtain  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  system  of 

theology  quite  akin  to  that  of  the  Evangelical  Union.  Daystar 

and  Dewdrop  for  1875.  Admirable  as  monthly  visitors,  these  excel- 
lent serials  have  twelvefold  value  as  annuals  in  vpnug."— Theo- 
logical Medium  for  October.  Nashville.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
Mr.  De  Witte  has  thought  so  highly  of  Bev.  Dr.  Guthrie's  articles 
on  Evolution,"  as  given  in  successive  numbers  of  the  Evangelical 
Repository,  that  he  has  reproduced  them  entire  in  his  denominational 

quarterly.    His  own  bill  of  fare  is  excellent.  Our  Fait/i.  Alton 

and  St  Louis,  U.S.    This  new  monthly,  edited  by  Bev.  Dr.  Logan, 

is  spirited  and  promising.  The  Garden,    87  Southampton  Street, 

London,  W.C.  For  sixpence  a  month,  the  lover  of  flowers  can  now 
get  regularly  this  large  horticultural  magazine,  with  a  coloured  plate 
of  a  rare  flower  which  alone  seems  to  be  worth  more  than  the  price 

asked.  Hand  and  Heart,    75  Shoe  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

This  penny  weekly  magazine,  giving  a  summary  sketch  of  current 
news,  regarded  from  the  reflective  and  suggestive  side  of  things," 
besides  [other  illustrations,  has  a  fine  engraving  of  Elihu  Burritt  in 
the  number  for  Jan.  14th  of  this  year. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIt. 

FROM  ALTON  TO  LINCOLN. 

At  ten  A.M.,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1874,  Dr.  Morison  and  mj'^self 
bade  goodbye  to  Mrs.  Brown  and  other  kind  friends  belonging 
to  Alton,  and  "  took  the  cars,"  as  the  Americans  always  say, 
for  the  town  of  Lincoln. 

"  Goodbye  "  is  generally  an  affecting  word  to  use,  especially 
when  those  whose  hands  are  fervently  grasped,  as  they  utter 
it,  never  expect  to  meet  again  in  this  world.  I  doubt  not  that 
our  eyes  glistened  a  little,  with  half-formed  tears,  as  we  waved 
farewell  to  the  friends  we  left  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
Our  course,  that  day,  lay  in  a  north-easterly  direction  for  a 
hundred  miles  up  into  the  heart  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 

I  have  nothing  particular  to  notice  concerning  this  fore- 
noon's journey,  except  that  the  extensive  fields,  in  which  the 
grain  was  beginning  to  appear,  justified  the  appellation  which 
has  been  given  to  Illinois,  the  great  Prairie  State.  We  did 
not,  indeed,  see  any  of  the  prairies  which,  in  many  districts, 
remain  in  their  virgin  condition ;  for  all  the  region  we  passed 
through  had  been  cleared  for  cultivation.  But  the  vast  extent 
of  the  fields,  and  the  wonderfully  level  surface  of  the  whole 
country — seemingly  unbroken  during  all  our  journey — ^bore 
witness  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  had  all  been  reclaimed  from 
the  original  prairie  desolation,  if  so  sad  a  name  may  be  given 
to  a  verdant  wilderness.  Physical  geographers,  I  may  add, 
are  of  opinion  that  this  peculiarity  of  Illinois  (and  the  adjoin- 
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iiig  states  of  Indiana  and  Iowa  are  largely  characterized  by  a 
similar  feature)  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that,  in  ancient 
pre- Adamite  days,  the  waters  of  old  Ocean  rolled  over  the 
region,  so  that  gradually  the  submarine  deposit  assumed  the 
form  of  what  is  now  a  marvellously  level  superficies. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  Rev.  Mr.  Woods'  company  in  the  train ; 
and  much  agreeable  conversation  beguiled  the  tedium  of  travel. 
At  noon  we  found  that  we  were  drawing  near  to  a  place  of 
some  importance ;  and,  on  making  inquiry,  we  were  told  it 
was  the  city  of  Springfield,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Springfield,  Missouri,  as  we  have  already  seen,  contains  about 
6,000  inhabitants;  but  this  Springfield  is  quite  a  populous 
agricultural  and  commercial  centre,  for  it  contains  fully  20,000 
inhabitants.  We  could  see  the  great  tower  of  the  State 
Capitol  rising  above  the  trees,  which  were  evidently  very 
plentiful  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Springfield  has  acquired  no  little  celebrity  among  American 
cities  from  the  fact  that  Abraham  Lincoln  resided  there,  and 
was  practising  as  a  lawyer  in  its  courts  when  he  was  elected 
to  fill  the  President's  chair.  The  inhabitants  are  proud  to 
remember  that  it  was  while  he  lived  amongst  them  as  an 
unpretending  fellow-citizen  that  his  fame  began  to  spread 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Prairie  State,  over  the  American 
continent.,  A  grave  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Republic  was  evidently  approaching ;  and  the  shrewd  lawyer 
of  Springfield  had  thoroughly  mastered  all  the  perplexing 
questions  of  the  complicated  political  situation.  He  could 
not  be  contented  to  occupy  his  mind  with  only  the  really 
engrossing  aires  of  his  business  as  a  barrister,  or  the  local 
affairs  of  the  state ;  for  his  patriotic  heart  burned  to  see  his 
country  safely  steered  through  the  dangerous  waters  to  which 
she  was  approaching.  He  began  to  lecture  on  such  subjects 
as  the  annexation  of  more  slave  territory,  and  the  adjustment 
of  the  balance  of  power  between  the  north  and  the  south,  and 
even  to  hold  discussions  in  cities  which  were  at  a  convenient 
distance  with  noted  champions  of  the  pro-slavery  party.  My 
friend,  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Cincinnati,  informed  me  that  it  was 
a  debate  which  he  held  in  that  city  for  several  nights,  with  a 
formidable  antagonist,  that  first  led  the  people  in  Ohio  to  know 
him  as  a  man  of  mind,  and  one  who  was  well  qualified  to  be  a 
leader  of  the  nation.  When  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
President,  all  the  citizens  of  Springfield  felt  as  if  an  honour 
had  been  conferred  upon  themselves. 

We  may  judge,  then,  of  their  sorrowful  surprise  when  they 
heard  of  their  "dear  father's  "  death  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
If  the  whole  land,  yea,  the  whole  world  was  shocked,  we  may 
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say  that  Springfield  was  specially  stunned.  A  gentleman 
informed  me,  before  I  left  the  State  of  Illinois,  that  a  thrill  of 
horror  ran  through  the  little  capital  when  they  could  no  longer 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  repeated  telegrams  that  came  on  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  day.  In  a  few  minutes,  as  if  by  simul- 
taneous consent,  eveiy  shop  was  closed,  and  crape  or  something 
black  hung  out  at  every  window.  The  people  had  rushed  to 
all  the  drapers*  stores  in  the  town,  and  had  bought  up  in  a 
trice  all  the  crape  that  was  within  the  bounds.  The  main 
streets  Were  literally  darkened  with  the  sable  show,  and  from 
the  humblest  dwelling,  and  the  less  frequented  quarters,  some- 
thing black  was  exhibited  in  honour  of  the  gi*eat  and  good 
man  who  had  died  for  the  sake  of  his  country.  They  begged 
to  have  his  body  when  they  could  no  more  have  his  living 
form ;  and  to-day  the  grave  of  Lincoln,  surmounted  by  a  noble 
monument,  is  one  of  the  city's  chief  possessions  and  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  to  the  traveller. "  We  were  sorry  that  we  did  not 
know  this  fact  till  we  had  passed  the  place,  and  all  the  more 
that,  as  this  Saturday  was  held  as  Decoration  Day  all  through- 
out the  United  States  (that  is,  as  we  have  already  explained, 
the  day  on  which  the  graves  of  all  who  fell  in  the  late  war  are 
visited  and  marked  out  by  fresh  flowers),  we  would  have  seen 
the  great  President's  resting-place  to  the  best  advantage. 

We  found  that  we  were  drawing  near  to  the  little  city  oi 
Lincoln,  which  is  eighteen  miles  past  Springfield,  about  1  p.m. 
Colonel  Latham,  the  chief  proprietor  of  the  place,  with  tho 
president  of  Lincoln  College  and  several  of  the  professors,  and 
Dr.  Poindexter,  pastor  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Lincoln,  were  all  drawn  up  at  the  railway  station  to  receive 
us.  Bidding  goodbye  to  Mr.  Woods,  whose  destination  lay 
farther  north,  we  received  a  warm  welcome  from  these  friends 
who  were  waiting  to  receive  us.  We  were  forthwith  driven  to 
Colonel  Latham's  house;  for  it  had  been  arranged  that  we  were 
to  be  his  guests.  On  our  way  we  had  occasion  to  pass  through 
the  principal  square  in  Lincoln,  where  we  observed  an  immense 
crowd  gathered  together  within  an  inclosure  of  trees.  On 
asking  our  host  what  might  be  the  meaning  of  the  demonstra- 
tion, we  were  reminded  that  it  was  Decoration  Day,  and  that 
speeches  were  being  delivered  to  the  multitude  by  local  omtors 
before  they  marched  in  procession  to  the  cemetery,  to  decorate 
the  graves  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  for  their  country. 
We  could  see  the  speaker  gesticulating  energetically  who  was 
addressing  the  crowd  as  we  passed,  although  we  could  not 
hear  his  words.  We  learned  afterwards  that  he  was  a  very 
talented  gentleman  from  Springfield,  who  had  some  reputation 
in  the  adjoining  counties  as  a  "  politician."   The  audience  waa 
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very  orderly,  and  seemed  so  grave  and  serious  that,  if  we  had 
not  known  the  object  of  the  a&semblage,  we  might  have  sup- 
posed that  it  was  one  of  the  American  camp  meetings  of  which 
we  had  often  read  at  home,  and  that  the  speaker  was  dis- 
coursing solemnly  of  the  things  that  belong  to  man's  everlasting 
peace. 

When  we  reached  Colonel  Latham's  house,  we  found  that  it 
was  a  large  and  commodious  villa  surrounded  with  extensive 
garden-grounds.  The  black  coachman  who  had  driven  us 
from  the  station  unpacked  our  trunks  in  our  elegant  bed- 
room; and  when  we  descended  to  the  drawing-room,  we 
found  that  the  household  consisted,  besides  the  engaging 
children,  of  Mrs.  Latham  and  the  Coloners  sister.  I  have 
already  more  than  once  noticed  the  fact  that,  during  the 
exigencies  of  the  late  American  war,  many  were  laised 
to  prominent  positions  in  the  army  by  their  prowess  on 
the  field  of  battle,  who  had  previously  filled  comparatively 
humble,  although  useful,  situations  in  life.  With  Colonel 
Latham,  however,  it  was  otherwise.  We  found  that  we  had 
been  received  into  the  house  of  the  first  family  in  Lincoln ;  for 
our  worthy  host  was  the  proprietor  of  almost  the  whole  towiL 
His  father  had  the  foresight  to  observe  that  the  land  would  yet 
become  valuable,  and  had  acquired  it  when  it  was  cheap.  Now 
almost  every  householder  in  Lincoln  paid  feu-duty  to  his  son. 
It  may  serve  to  give  my  readers  some  idea  of  the  remarkable 
way  in  which  American  towns  increase,  if  I  inform  them  that 
ten  years  ago  there  was  no  township  in  Lincoln  at  all ;  whereas 
now  it  contains  7,000  inhabitants,  and  is  quite  a  thriving  centre 
for  a  considerable  agricultural  district.  As  to  the  State  of 
Illinois  itself,  I  may  further  observe  that  in  1860  its  population 
was  1,711,951 ;  whereas  in  1870  it  had  mounted  up  to 
2,539,638, — so  that  now  it  is  the  fourth  State  in  the  Union  in 
point  of  population.  The  houses  in  Lincoln  are  almost  all 
made  of  wood — quite  the  fashion  in  many  parts  of  America,  as 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention.  We  were  glad  to  find 
that  our  worthy  host  and  hostess  were  warmly  attached  to  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  in  whose  fellowship,  if  I  re- 
member aright,  they  had  been  brought  up  from  their  child- 
hood. Colonel  Latham,  moreover,  was  deeply  interested,  as  we 
found,  in  the  success  of  Lincoln  University,  which  had  been 
erected  mainly  through  his  liberality  and  tnat  of  his  excellent 
lady.  They  both  regard  this  institution  with  much  hopeful- 
ness, not  only  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church,  but  because  it  aflTords  a  high-class 
education  to  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  where  their  lot  is  cast,  and  in  which,  in  the 
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providence  of  God,  they  have  been  called  to  occupy  so  influential 
a  position. 

As  Colonel  Latham  noticed  during  dinner  that  I  felt  sorry 
that  I  had  not  witnessed  the  decoration  of  graves  in  the 
cemetery,  he  ordered  out  his  carriage  again  with  all  haste, 
whenever  our  repast  was  ended,  and  offered  to  drive  me  at 
once  to  the  scene ;  for  he  hoped  that  the  ceremonial  might  not 
be  wholly  at  an  end.  The  two  horses  flew  like  lightning  imder 
the  Colonels  own  familiar  manipulation,  and  as  the  roads  were 
very  dusty  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  that  I  had  once  more  raised,  if  not  to  my 
credit,  yet  certainly  not  to  my  discredit,  a  little  dust  in  the 
world.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  as  the  case  might  be 
viewed,  we  reached  the  burying  ground  at  the  very  close  of  the 
proceedings,  so  that  I  had  barely  time  to  see  what  was  meant 
by  Decoration-day  in  the  United  States,  and  to  be  justified  in 
saying  that  I  had  seen  it.  The  cemetery  would  be  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  the  Colonels  house ;  and  as  we  approached 
it,  we  met  a  good  many  of  the  people  returning  who  had 
walked  in  the  procession  to  the  place ;  but  when  we  drew  ijp  at 
the  gate  of  the  retired  graveyard,  we  were  j  ust  in  time  to  witness 
the  last  deposit  of  fiowers  on  a  soldier's  resting  place.  Looking 
firom  my  seat  in  the  carriage  across  the  hedge-row,  I  observed 
a  soldier  carrying  a  banner  of  the  United  States  with  the  well 
known  stars  and  stripes  depicted  upon  it,  followed  by  sweet 
little  girls  all  dressed  in  white,  with  flowers  and  immortelles  in 
their  tiny  hands.  The  soldier  stopped  when  he  came  to  the 
grave  of  one  of  those  who  had  lost  his  life  for  his  country,  and 
held  the  banner  over  it,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Here  sleeps 
another  who  deserves  your  annual  tribute  of  gratitude  and 
love."  With  that,  the  little  girls  flung  down  their  wreaths  and 
flowers,  while  one  of  the  company  who  carried  a  little  flag  in 
her  hand  planted  it  over  the  soldier's  sleeping  place ;  and  there 
it  was  to  stand  during  the  year,  to  flutter  forth  its  humble  con- 
tribution of  fame  to  the  departed  patriot,  as  long  as  the  winds 
and  rains  of  heaven  would  let  it  stand.  This  was  the  last  of 
the  list ;  the  work  of  decoration  was  done ;  and  every  one  re- 
turned to  his  own  home.  I  was  very  glad  that  I  had  witnessed 
even  the  little  that  I  had  seen ;  for  the  picture  of  the  innocent 
children,  and  the  banner-bearing  warrior,  and  the  flowers 
dropped  on  the  nameless  grave,  often  rises  up  before  my  mind 
now  that  I  am  thousands  of  miles  away.  Indeed  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  I  saw  so  touches  me  as  I  write,  that  I  lean  my 
head  back  on  my  chair,  and  string  together  the  following 
simple  verses,  as  a  memorial  of  the  scene : — 
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Sleep,  soldier,  softly  sleep  ; 
No  foe  approaches  this  sequestered  grouud  ; 
We  come  again  to  visit  thee,  and  weep. 
And  mark  the  spot  where  thy  dear  dust  is  found. 

Didst  thou  on  gory  field 
A  sacrifice  for  us  in  battle  fall  ? 
Or  didst  thou  up  thy  patient  spirit  yield, 
'Mid  wounded  men,  in  crowded  hospital  ? 

O'er  thee  no  mother  hung, 
Soothing  thy  latest  hours  with  fondest  love — 
No  sister  sweet,  with  kind,  familiar  tongue, 
Told  thee  of  Christ  and  pointed  thee  above. 

Yet  God  did  visit  thee. 
When  left  alone,  and  far  away,  to  die  ; 
And  thou  didst  angels  in  thy  visions  see, 
Descending  swift  to  carry  thee  on  high  ! 

Sleep,  soldier,  softly  sleep  ; 
TIiou  hast  not  lived,  thou  has  not  died  in  vain  ; 
We  come  to-day,  in  gratitude,  to  weep  ; 
Because  thy  lo&s  has  been  thy  country's  gain. 

It  was,  moreover,  an  impressive  thought  that  I  had  seen  but 
a  sample  of  what  was  being  done  throughout  the  whole  United 
States.  On  the  last  day  of  May,  or  the  second  last  if  the 
month  ends  on  a  Sunday  (as  it  did  in  the  year  of  my  visit), 
the  whole  American  nation  goes  forth  to  decorate  the  soldiers' 
graves — ^an  impressive  scene,  and  one  which  must  do  good  to 
the  actors  in  the  ceremony ;  for  we  cannot  show  love  to  others^ 
without  being  benefited  ourselves.  The  last  day  of  May  is 
fixed  upon  as  Decoration-day,  because  the  flowers  are  then 
fresh  and  abundant.  We  call  the  30th  of  April  the  last  day  of 
spring ;  but  with  the  Americans  that  name  is  assigned  to  the 
last  day  of  May.  Their  summer  begins  in  June.  I  was  happy 
to  learn  that  the  graves  of  southern  soldiers  are  allowed  to  be 
decorated  by  their  friends  in  northern  cities,  as  well  as  the 
graves  of  those  who  answered  President  Lincoln  s  call.  Time 
gradually  softens  down  ,the  harshest  asperities ;  and  death 
levels  all  rancours,  as  well  as  all  ranks. 

As  we  drove  back  through  the  tow^n,  we  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Even  although  the  proces- 
sionists had  dispersed,  the  people  from  the  neighbouring 
districts  were  making  their  Saturday  afternoon  purchases  in 
the  Lincoln  shops,  just  as  people  do  in  Scotch  and  English 
burgh  towns.  The  streets,  and  especially  the  central  square, 
were  quite  crowded ;  and  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Latham  seemed  to 
survey  the  busy  and  happy  throng  with  parental,  as  well  as 
with  patrician,  emotions. 
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When  we  reached  the  ColoneFs  house  again,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  two  visits  in  the  course  of  the  evening — 
one  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Poindexter,  the  able  pastor  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  and 
the  other  from  Judge  Parks,  one  of  the  trustees  of  Lincoln 
University,  and  also  one  of  its  assistant  law  professors.  Dr. 
Poindexter  wished  us  to  occupy  his  pulpit  on  the  ensuing  day, 
— with  which  request  we  readily  complied,  it  being  agreed  that 
Dr.  Morison  should  preach  in  the  forenoon,  and  that  I  should 
preach  in  the  evening.  Judge  Parks  was  accompanied  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Ritchie ;  and  they  both  appeared  as 
a  deputation  from  the  Temperance  Society  of  Lincoln,  praying 
that  either  Dr.  Morison  or  myself  would  deliver  a  temperance 
address,  before  leaving  the  place.  As  the  Doctor  devolved  all 
such  extra  work  upon  me,  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  give 
a  lecture  on  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks,  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  on  the  Monday  evening  following — 
that  being  the  largest  place  of  worship  in  the  town.  It  turned 
out  that  Judge  Parks  had  coiTcsponded  with  Dr.  Morison  a 
year  or  two  before,  with  a  view  to  induce  some  one  of  the 
Scottish  bretliren  to  come  out  to  Illinois,  and  assume  the 
Presidency  of  Lincoln  University.  The  negotiations  had  been 
unsuccessful  at  the  time ;  but  it  was  with  much  pleasure  that 
they  who  had  exchanged  thoughts  with  paper  and  with  ink, 
had  now  the  opportunity  of  speaking  face  to  face. 

Alter  tea,  we  had  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  quite  a 
new,  and  to  us,  unprecedented  gathering — I  refer  to  what  is 
called  a  Reception,  which  was  held  at  Dr.  Poindexter's  house. 
It  consisted  in  the  very  American  descent  of  about  sixty 
people,  chiefly  connected  with  the  Doctor's  church  and  congre- 
gation, into  his  house,  without  his  being  apprized  of  it  before- 
hand. They  brought  their  own  tea  and  eatables  along  with 
them,  and  took  the  helm  of  affairs  in  a  veiy  summary  manner, 
both  in  the  kitchen  and  the  dining-room.  In  truth  it  was 
rather  an  invasion  than  a  reception;  but  the  latter  name  is 
given  to  a  thing  of  the  kind  by  a  sort  of  courteous  euphemism. 
The  fact  was,  that  Dr.  Poindexter  had  not  been  settled  very 
long  at  Lincoln.  He  had  been  recently  removed  from  the 
town  of  Owensborough,  on  the  Ohio,  to  this  rising  little  city 
in  the  Prairie  State ;  but  he  had  wisely  stipulated  as  one  of  the 
conditions  on  which  he  accepted  the  call,  that  the  congregation 
should  build  a  house  for  him,  to  be  in  all  time  coming  a  manse 
for  the  minister  of  the  church.  Now  this  house  had  been  duly 
put  up,  and  the  Poindexter  family  had  duly  entered  it;  and 
the  invading  reception  of  this  Saturday  evening  was  intended 
both  to  bo  a  kind  of  congi-egational  house  warming,  and  a 
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welcome  home  to  the  head  of  the  house,  after  his  absence  at 
the  General  Assembly.  I  suppose  the  worthy  people  thought 
that  since  they  had  put  up  the  house,  they  had  a  good  right 
to  see  through  all  tne  apartments,  and  congratulate  its  occu- 
pants on  the  elegance  of  their  domicile. 

As  we  drew  near  the  manse  we  heard  the  soimd  of  music,  if 
not  of  dancing.  Indeed,  there  seemed  to  be  quite  a  rout  or 
fair  going  on.  All  the  windows  were  lighted,  every  room  was 
filled,  and  it  looked  as  if  there  were  as  many  people  outside  as 
inside.  It  was  difficult  to  find  the  host  or  hostess,  for  they 
were  quite  buried  and  overwhelmed  in  the  rush,  and  beneath 
the  pressure,  of  their  unexpected  guests.     The  latter  were 


add,  in  all  seriousness,  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Poindexter  were  very 
glad  to  see  them,  and  felt  quite  honoured  by  their  visit.  The 
house,  I  may  notice,  was  a  very  handsome,  self-contained,  two 
storey  house ;  and,  although  it  was  built  of  wood,  it  had  cost 
as  much,  we  were  told,  as  a  stone  house  would  have  cost  in 
this  country.  It  was  also  quite  near  the  church  to  which  it 
belonged,  so  that  the  minister  had  no  need  of  a  vestry  or 
robing-room. 

Dr.  Morison  and  myself  had  a  fine  opportunity,  on  this 
occasion,  of  seeing  the  principal  people  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Lincoln.  Evidently  they  moved  in  a 
good  social  position,  and  seemed  to  represent  what  would  be 
called  in  Britain  the  best  families  in  the  town.  Our  visit 
evidently  lent  an  additional  charm  to  the  evening's  pro- 
ceedings, and  for  some  time  the  entire  entertainment  was 
broken  up  that  the  guests  might  shake  hands  with,  and 
express  their  happiness  at  -  seeing,  the  delegates  from  old 
Scotland.  Several  of  the  professors  of  Lincoln  University  were 
there,  among  whom  we  were  specially  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Rev.  D.  R.  Harris,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Ancient 
Languages,  and  A.  M.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Ph.B.,  Professor  of  Natni'al 
Science,  with  their  amiable  and  excellent  ladies.  But  it  was 
Saturday  night;  we  had  work  before  us  on  the  morrow;  our 
own  host  and  hostess  would  be  waiting  for  us ;  and  therefore 
we  did  not  stay  long  at  this  amusing  but -very  agreeable 
reception. 


making  themselves 


I  must 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY  AT  LINCOLN,  WITH  A  TUESDAY'S 
JOUKNEY  TO  CHICAGO. 

The  Sabbath  day  dawned  beautifully;  and,  indeed,  we  had  not 
a  wet  Sabbath  during  our  whole  American  tour.  Dr.  Morison 
preached  in  the  forenoon  from  the  text, "  What  is  man  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him  " — (Ps.  viii,  4.) — ^the  discourse  being 
really  an  answer  to  the  question, "  What  is  man  made  for  ? " 
Taking,  as  a  starting-point,  the  postulates  that  a  chair  is  made 
for  sitting  on,  a  knife  for  cutting,  an  organ  for  being  played 
on,  &c.,  &c.,  the  doctor  asked,  finafly,  "What,  then,  is  man  made 
for  V*  In  a  fine  ratiocinative  vein,  in  which  the  philosophical, 
the  theological,  and  the  practical  elements  were  admirably 
interblended,  he  showed  that  man  was  not  made  ultimately  to 
be  a  mere  thinking  being,  and  a  volitional  being — ^although, 
doubtless.  Intelligence  and  Will  were  prominent  faculties  in 
his  constitution — but  that  the  grand  development  to  which 
these  faculties  led,  and  in  which  they  culminated,  was  that  he 
should  be  an  emotional  being,  and  chiefly,  that  he  should  love, 
and  yet  more  particularly,  that  he  should  love  God  with  all  his 
heart,  and  his  neighbour  as  himself.  Just  as  it  would  be 
ab8ui*d  to  say  that  a  book  should  have  no  printed  matter  in  it, 
or  a  harp  no  power  of  emitting  sound,  or  a  watch  no  aptitude 
for  telling  the  time  of  day,  so  would  man  be  altogether  de- 
humanized if  we  did  not  regard  him  as  made  for  love;  and 
there  could  be  no  right  and  pure  love  in  the  heart  unless  it 
were  inspired  and  refined  by  the  love  of  God. 

The  doctor  read  his  discourse  from  manuscript ;  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  carried  with  him  the  undivided  attention  of 
both  the  more  and  less  educated  portions  of  his  audience.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  M'Glumphy,  President  of  Lincoln  University,  was 

i)re8ent,  with  several  of  the  professors,  and  they  all  seemed  to 
ook  upon  the  discourse  as  a  rich  intellectual  and  spiritual 
treat.  But  the  ladies  in  the  congregation  enjoyed  the  sermon 
as  well  as  the  gentlemen,  for  while  it  was  deep  it  was  also 
dear.  They  saw  distinctly  that  they  were  not  made  merely 
to  eat,  and  drink,  and  dress,  and  sing;  nor  were  thev  made 
merelv  to  think  and  will,  for  they  might  think  and  will  badly. 
But  they  were  made  to  love,  and  that  not  merely  husband,  or 
Bon,  or  daughter,  but  the  great  Former  of  the  human  soul  and 
Redeemer  of  the  race,  whose  love,  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts, 
rectified  all  other  loves,  and  all  the  thinkings,  and  willings,  and 
actings  besides. 
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In  the  evening,  I  preached  fi-om  the  text,  '*He  that  dwelleth  in 
the  sacred  place  of  the  Most  High  shall  abide  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Almighty  (Ps.  xci,  1).  Likening  man  to  a  pursued 
fugitive  in  danger  of  his  life,  I  represented  that  complete  salva- 
tion which  God  briugs  nigh  to  us  in  the  Gospel,  by  the  illustra- 
tion of  a  cave  consisting  of  three  consecutive  recesses,  which  I 
styled  the  recess  of  Pardon,  the  recess  of  Providential  Deliverance, 
and  the  recess  of  Purity  or  Sanctification.  I  illustrated  all 
these  stages  of  salvation  by  the  narrative  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Czar  Alexander  of  Russia,  in  1812,  chiefly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  that  text.  In  the  forenoon,  the  audience  was 
good  ;  but  in  the  evening,  the  chapel,  which  had  no  gallery,  and 
seemed  capable  of  containing  about  400  hearers,  was  com- 
pletely filled.  The  singiug  was  first  rate — the  choir,  which  sat 
behind  the  preacher,  being  finely  led  by  young  Professor 
Taylor,  who  evidently  was  competent  to  be  professor  of  music 
as  well  as  of  mathematics.  One  extemporaneous  remark, 
which,  indeed,  darted  into  my  mind  while  I  was  speaking, 
seemed  to  produce  some  efiect  on  the  audience  during  this 
service.  My  mind  was  full  of  the  decoration  scene  which  I 
had  witnessed  the  day  before ;  and  I  was  led  to  exclaim,  "  You 
decorate  the  gi'aves  of  your  soldiers  who  died ;  but  perhaps,  0 
hearer,  you  have  never  yet  flung  the  immm^eUe  of  your  im- 
mortal soul  on  the  grave  of  Jesus,  in  gratitude  for  his  dying 
love ! "  May  the  Holy  Spirit  bless  the  thought  to  my  readers  I 

The  only  interruption  which  I  experienced  during  the  de- 
livery of  my  discourse  was  caused  by  the  neighing  of  an  impa- 
tient horse.  It  seems  to  be  the  custom  in  the  United  States 
for  those  who  have  come  to  church  in  vehicles,  very  coolly  to 
tie  their  horses  to  some  tree  or  paling  in  the  neighbourhood,, 
till  the  service  is  past.  Of  course  the  equine  mind  is  not  inter- 
ested outside,  as  the  human  mind  is  within,  so  that  we  need  not 
wonder  at  marks  of  animal  impatience,  if  the  sermon  should 
exceed  forty  minutes  in  length.  Every  successive  nei^h 
seemed  to  say  to  me,  JTay,  Sir,  be  done  quickly;"  and  certtiinly 
the  horses  were  glad  when  "  Amen  "  was  said,  if  the  people 
were  not. 

Streets  in  Lincoln  are  wide  and  well  laid  out.  We  noticed 
that,  as  at  Springfield,  Missouri,  all  the  shops  seemed  to  be 
gathered  near  the  square  at  the  centre  of  the  town ;  while  the 
surrounding  streets  were  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants — ^these  being  generally  self-contained 
cottages.  Here  also  the  pavements  for  foot-passengers  were 
wooden  as  well  as  the  houses. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  June  1st,  we  sallied  forth, 
after  an  early  breakfast,  to  visit  Lincoln  University.  Colonel 
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Latham,  who  accompanied  us,  was  in  high  spirits ;  for  he 
seemed  to  regard  the  college  with  all  the  pride  of  a  Chancellor 
or  Lord  Rector.  As  we  drew  near  to  the  building,  which  was 
situated  about  half  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  we  could  observe  at  ar 
glance  that  it  occupied  an  agreeable  and  commanding  position. 
Built  on  a  gently  rising  knoll,  it  could  be  seen  from  a  gi'eat 
distance ;  for  the  level  prairie  land  of  Illinois  (under  cultiva- 
tion, of  course)  encircled  it  on  every  side.  Indeed,  whenever 
we  reached  the  college  we  were  led  to  the  lofty  roof  and  had  a 
fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  morning  was  very 
windy  and  clear ;  and  while  it  was  pleasant  to  look  upon  the 
far  extending  landscape,  there  was  some  little  danger  of  being 
blown  away.  Imagine  a  tall  and  massive  five-storey  house, 
the  erection  of  which  has  cost  about  £5,000  of  our  money,  and 
which  seems  to  stand  in  need  of  wings  to  make  it  architec- 
turally complete — for  which,  indeed,  the  onginal  plan  appears- 
to  have  left  provision — and  my  readers  will  have  a  pretty  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  outward  appearance  of  Lincoln  University. 

As  we  approached  the  building  in  the  ColoneVs  can-iage, 
at  half-past  eight  A.M.,  we  observed  the  students  converging 
in  groups  towards  their  alma  mater;  and  there  was  thi» 
peculiarity  in  the  spectacle,  which  certainly  would  not  have 
been  noticeable  at  a  British  college,  that  the  young  ladies  were 
as  numerous  as  the  young  gentlemen.  They  were  gathered 
first  of  all  in  the  common  hall — a  commodious  and  high-roofed 
assenobly  room,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  edifice.  There  would 
be  about  300  students  present — the  young  ladies  sitting  near 
the  front,  and  the  young  gentlemen  behind.  Besides  the  pro- 
fessors, several  of  the  townspeople  were  in  attendance,  who 
had  heard  of  our  expected  visit,  although  it  had  not  been 
publicly  announced. 

President  M'Glumphy  took  the  chair ;  and,  after  devotional 
exercises,  called  first  on  Dr.  Slorison,  and  then  on  myself,  to 
address  the  audience.  The  Doctor  delivered  an  admirable  and 
appropriate  address  on  Character,  in  which  he  exhorted  his 
youthful  hearers  "  not  to  be  like  corks  driven  upon  the  water 
before  the  wind,  so  that  one  can  always  tell  how  the  wind 
blows  from  the  direction  which  the  cork  takes ;  but  to  manifest 
a  brave  and  manly  attachment  to  their  conscientious  convic- 
tions, and  that  even  to  the  risk  of  temporal  emolument  and 
comfort."  My  own  extemporaneous  observations  were  of  a 
more  discursive  nature — the  gay  and  the  grave  being  inter- 
blended — but  were  kindly  received  by  appreciative  hearers. 
One  remaik  which  I  made  I  may  here  reproduce.  As  I  wa» 
brought  up  among  the  Congregationalists,  many  of  my  anec- 
dotes hail  from  that  region.   I  never  see  a  body  of  students- 
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but  I  feel  disposed  to  remind  them  of  what  Dr.  Wardlaw 
.said  to  the  scholarly  Morell  M'Kenzie  on  his  ordination  day, 
"Young  man,  ever  remember  that  there  is  only  one  book 
in  the  world  on  the  back  of  which  is  written,  '  This  is  life 
eternal/  " 

When  this  united  meeting  was  over,  the  students  dispersed 
to  their  respective  class-rooms,  several  of  which  Dr.  Morison 
and  myself  visited.  We  were  accompanied  in  our  little  tour 
of  examination  by  the  President  and  Dr.  Poindexter.  The 
two  lessons  of  which  I  have  the  most  vivid  recollection 
were  those  which  we  heard  in  the  President's  own  class-room, 
•on  the  analysis  of  poetical  composition — ^a  kind  of  English 
Literature  department;  and  that  in  the  Latin  class-room  of 
Professor  Harris.  In  the  latter,  the  lesson  for  the  day  hap- 
pened to  be  a  rather  difficult  one  in  Caesar's  Commentaries; 
and  we  were  quite  pleased  to  observe  that  the  young  ladies  in 
the  class  had  at  least  as  good  an  acquaintance  with  the  struc- 
ture and  syntax  of  the  Latin  language,  as  that  possessed  by 
the  young  gentlemen. 

Without  doubt,  Lincoln  College,  with  its  able  staff  of  pro- 
fessors, occupies  in  the  United  States  very  much  the  position 
held  in  this  country  by  a  good  grammar  school,  except  that 
in  addition  to  the  local  support  it  receives  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  it  has  largely  been  called  into  existence  by  a  religious 
-denomination,  which  expects  it  in  turn  to  advance  the  interests 
of  its  own  ecclesiastical  organization.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit,  no  theological  professor  had  been  appointed ;  but  I  am 
happy  to  see  from  the  columns  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian, 
jaince  my  return  home,  that  this  want  has  been  supplied  in  the 
person  of  the  Rev.  S.  Richards,  D.D.  I  must  not  forget  to  add, 
that  the  students  are  all  by  several  years  the  seniors  of  those 
who'  attend  our  grammar  or  high  schools  at  home ;  and  thus 
the  professors  have  the  advantage  of  operating  upon  intellects 
as  matured  as  those  with  which  our  own  university  professors 
have  to  do.  The  young  lady  element  is,  of  course,  quite 
peculiar,  and  may  be  regarded  by  British  critics  as  largely  an 
outgrowth  of  America's  equalizing  Republicanism. 

On  Monday  afternoon.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Latham  honoured 
lis  by  inviting  the  principal  people  in  the  town  of  Lincoln  to 
meet  us  in  their  large  dining-room  and  drawing-room,  which 
were  thrown  open  for  the  occasion.  The  leading  clei^gymen 
and  physicians,  and  lawyers,  &s  well  as  the  chief  merchants 
and  business  people,  were  there,  with  the  editor  of  the  local 
newspaper.  The  president  and  professors  of  Lincoln  College 
were  also  present,  with  their  ladies.  As  the  main  object  of 
the  re-union  was  to  introduce  the  Colonel's  fiiends  to  his 
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Scottish  guests,  our  host  did  not  allow  the  party  to  break  up- 
into  small  knots  for  a  while ;  but  preferred  to  draw  out  Dr. 
Morison  and  myself  in  conversation,  to  which  all  present  could 
listen — ^the  main  topic  being  our  native  land.  When  curiosity 
had  been  somewhat  satisfied  on  our  political,  commercial,  and 
ecclesiastical  condition,  since  the  poet  Burns  is  a  vast  favourite 
in  the  United  States,  our  host  proposed  that  I  should  read  one 
or  two  of  Burns's  poems,  that  the  company  might  have  the 
benefit  of  hearing  the  genuine  Scotch  read  by  a  Scotchman. 
I  read  the  Ayrshire  poet  s  "  Address  to  the  Mountain  Daisy," 
and  The  Mouse,"  both  of  which,  on  different  occasions,  he  had 
disturbed  by  his  plough — giving  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Doric  dialect  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  little  thinking  that 
my  style  of  reading  would  be  criticized  and  eulogized  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Lincoln  newspaper.  Dr.  Morison,  who 
declined  to  give  any  specimens  of  Scotch  reading  himself,  but 
was  always  trying  kindly  to  di'aw  me  out  to  advantage,  sug- 
gested that  I  should  next  repeat  a  poem  which  I  had  composed, 
on  the  "  Howe  Sewing  Machine,"  and  which  I  had  recited  with 
some  little  6clat  at  a  large  soiree  in  Glasgow  not  long  before 
we  left.  I  was  glad  to  observe  that  its  rehearsal  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  entertainment  of  Colonel  Latham's  numerous- 
guests. 

This  little  performance  over,  the  whole  company  adjourned 
to  the  spacious  garden  grounds  behind  and  around  the  house,, 
where,  after  we  had  promenaded  a  little,  the  servants  handed 
out  to  the  company  ices,  confections,  and  fruit.  I  recollect 
that  the  lady  with  whom  I  walked  in  the  garden  happened  to 
touch,  in  conversation,  on  the  sad  civil  war.  In  compliance 
with  my  request,  she  told  me  a  touching  tragic  tale  concerning 
the  death  of  her  own  brother,  in  the  bloom  and  beauty  of 
youth's  morning.  He  had  been  engaged  to  be  married 'to  a 
young  lady  whom  tliey  all  loved,  but  had  been  compelled  to 
tear  himself  away  from  mother,  sister,  and  friend,  to  fight  for 
his  country.  One  day  they  received  the  terrible  telegram  that 
if  they  wished  to  see  him  in  life,  they  must  needs  lose  no  time 
in  hurrying  down  south  to  the  dread  border-land.  All  they 
found  at  the  end  of  their  long  journey  was  a  corpse  covered  by 
a  sheet,  amid  hundreds  more.  Ah  me  !  many  a  heart  in  the 
United  States  knows  its  own  bitterness — the  bitterness  of 
bereavement's  unhealed  wounds. 

When  tea  was  over,  we  all  adjourned  to  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  where  my  Temperance  lecture  was  to  be  delivered 
at  8  P.M.  In  that  handsome  chapel,  a  crowded  and  truly 
brilliant  audience  awaited  me.  On  the  motion  of  the  minister 
of  the  church,  Dr.  Poindexter  was  called  to  the  chair ;  whea 
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he,  Dr.  Morison,  and  myself  took  our  seats  on  the  platform 
pulpit.  Mi\  Crawford,  the  Presbyterian  minister  of  the  town, 
raised  the  tune  when  the  hymn  was  given  out.    It  was  a 

f)laintive  and  beautiful  tune,  but  I  was  reminded  that  I  was  far 
ix>m  home  while  it  was  being  sung ;  for  I  did  not  know  it  and 
could  not  join  in  the  praise.  My  lecture  was  on  the  Parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  as  applied  to  the  Temperance  Reformation. 
A  good  report  of  it  appeared  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Lincoln 
newspaper,  occupying  about  a  column  and  a  half  I  seemed 
to  get  completely  into  the  confidence  of  a  large  portion  of 
my  audience  when  I  told  them,  at  a  certain  point  in  my 
address,  that  I  was  a  Good  Templar,  and  produced  the  certifi- 
cate which  I  had  received  before  leaving  Glasgow,  from  Brother 
Gladstone,  the  G.W.C.T.  for  Scotland,  giving  the  name  and 
number  of  the  lodge  to  which  I  belonged. 

As  we  had  resolved  to  leave  Lincoln  for  Chicago  at  half-past 
1  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  June  2nd,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Latham  kindly 
allowed  us  to  take  both  breakfast  and  dinner  at  Dr.  Poindexter's 
house  on  that  day  of  farewells.  We  had  much  ple;isant  con- 
versation during  the  forenoon,  on  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
matters;  while  the  worthy  Doctor's  wife  and  daughter  cor»- 
tributed  much  to  our  comfort  by  their  culinary  preparations. 
Miss  Poindexter  had  parsed  Caesar  well  at  the  college  the  day 
before;  but  she  showed  on  Tuesday  that  she  was  as  good  at 
house-keeping  as  at  lesson-learning.  The  President  and  Pro- 
fessors of  Lincoln  University  joined  us  at  dinner ;  and  we  left 
with  much  respect  and  esteem  for  the  entire  circle  of  Christian 
people  whom  we  had  been  privileged  to  meet  in  that  growing 
Illinois  city.  All  the  gentlemen  who  had  dined  with  us  accom- 
panied us  to  the  railway  station ;  where  we  found  also  the  kind 
Colonel  ready  to  bid  us  a  second  adieu,  with  many  other  friends 
belonging  to  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  Indeed, 
the  parting  salutations  of  the  brethren  were  so  heart-felt  and 
touching,  that  Dr.  Morison  and  myself  felt  quite  overcome  for 
some  time  after  the  train  had  left  the  depot. 

We  did  not  reach  Chicago  till  half-past  eight  at  night.  Wc 
bad  a  fine  opportunity  during  all  the  afternoon  of  seeing  to  yet 
greater  advantage  than  on  the  previous  Saturday  the  immense 
fields,  or  rather  plains,  of  Illinois,  which,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  have  been  redeemed  from  their  virgin  prairie  condition, 
and  brought  under  cultivation.  The  two  towns  or  cities  which 
I  remember  passing  through  most  distinctly  were  Bloomington 
and  Joliet.  The  former  contains  about  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  really  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  "  city."  My 
heart  warmed  to  a  man  who  went  about  all  the  railway  car- 
riages, as  we  halted  for  a  short  time  there,  distributing  circulars 
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which  announced  that  a  great  temperance  convention  would 
shortly  be  held  in  Bloomington.  I  understand  that  our  eloquent 
brother,  the  Rev.  George  Gladstone,  addressed  a  great  assembly 
of  temperance  delegates  in  that  very  city  in  the  year  1875. 

Joliet  contains  only  about  8,000  inhabitants;  but  it  is  ren- 
"dered  famous  both  by  the  immense  state  prison  or  penitentiary, 
whose  gloomy  walls  can  be  seen  from  the  railway,  and  also  by 
the  great  limestone  quarries  which  are  in  its  neighbourhood, 
and  from  which  the  stone  has  been  hewn  that  has  been  used  in 
the  erection  of  the  princi[)al  buildings  in  Chicago.  As  I  looked 
from  the  quarries  to  the  prison,  ±  remembered  Dr.  Chalmers's 
expression, "  excavating  the  home  heathen,"  and  rejoiced  that 
there  was  a  power  in  the  Gospel  and  the  grace  of  God  to  chisel 
and  hew  even  the  rough  blocks  of  imprisoned  criminality,  and 
make  them  well  polished  stones  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord. 

We  were  sorry  that  we  could  not  make  a  detour  to  visit  the 
town  of  Streator,  about  twenty  miles  off  the  main  line  of 
railway  which  we  this  day  traversed,  to  visit  the  family  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Woods,  our  fellow-traveller  between  St.  Louis  and 
Lincoln,  and  also  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Campbell,  who  had  recently 
come  from  Langholm,  in  Scotland,  and  had  been  settled  over  the 
church  to  which  Mr.  Woods  had  formerly  ministered.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell had  telegraphed  to  us  to  Lincoln,  urgently  requesting  us  to 
visit  his  people  and  himself;  but  as  we  had  already  begun  to  fear 
that  we  would  not  reach  Scotland  by  the  time  when  we  were  ex- 
pected back  to  our  own  pulpits,  every  day  was  precious,  and  we 
were  reluctantly  compelled  to  decline  our  brother's  invitation. 


canal  which  connects  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Mississippi,  and 
thus  forms  a  means  of  transit  by  water  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  At  first  the  navigable  river  which 
flows  through  Chicago  serves  the  purpose  well  enough;  but 
afterwards  it  gives  place  to  this  artificial  canal,  which  is  one  of 
the  longest  and  most  important  in  the  world.  The  amount  of 
shipping  that  continually  passes  along  its  waters  from  north  to 
south,  and  from  south  to  north,  is  truly  marvellous. 

Many  sights  and  sounds  conspired  to  show  us  that  we  were 
drawing  near  to  a  great  city  as  we  approached  Chicago ;  but 
as  it  was  nearly  dark,  and  little  could  be  seen,  I  will  say  no 
more  in  the  present  chapter  than  that,  on  reaching  the  depot, 
we  drove  to  the  Commercial  Hotel,  to  which  we  had  been  re- 
commended by  a  commercial  fellow-traveller.  I  correct  myself. 
I  will  add  another  sentence.  We  were  met  at  the  depot  by 
friends — Rev.  Henry  and  Mrs.  Melville,  with  their  nephew  Mr. 
Robertson,  and  it  was  in  company  with  them  that  we  visited 
Chicago  next  day. 


As  we  drew  near  Chii 


began  to  notice  the  great 
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THE  DESIGN  ARGUMENT  BY  HUXLEY  AND  PALEY. 

The  lecture  of  Professor  Huxley,  recently  delivered  in  the  city 
of  Glasgow,  on  Teleology  and  Morphology,  excited  admiration 
by  its  grasp  of  thought  and  the  clearness  of  its  statements. 
All  who  heard  him  were  impressed  by  the  calm  depth  of  his 
conviction,  the  ease  with  which  he  could  occupy  the  standpoint 
of  his  opponents,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  could  handle 
the  matters  in  dispute.  To  some  the  facts  adduced  would  be 
novel,  to  some  the  arguments  would  be  new,  for  every  gene- 
ration comes  slowly  to  the  inheritance  of  truth,  and  knowledge 
familiar  to  the  old  has  the  charm  of  freshness  to  the  young. 
We  make  a  mistake  when  we  suppose  that  every  one  knows 
the  argument  from  design. 

The  analogies  of  structure  in  plants  and  animals  form  the 
basis  of  the  science  of  morphology ;  and  the  marks  of  contriv- 
ance in  the  organs  of  the  body,  their  adaptation  for  performing 
their  various  functions — each  joint,  muscle,  bone,  and  nerve 
being  so  fitted  to  the  place  occupied  by  it,  that  the  least  dis- 
turbance causes  pain,  and  a  very  little  alteration  makes  it 
useless  for  certain  purposes — these  signs  of  order  and  intention 
in  adaptations  are  the  alphabet  of  teleology. 

The  definition  of  teleology  generally  given  is,  the  doctrine 
of  final  causes ;  but  this  may  have  many  meanings.  Professor 
Huxley  employed  the  word  teleology  as  if  Paley's  argument 
from  design  or  to  design  might  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of 
the  sphere  of  teleology;  and  morphology  embraced  the  con- 
sideration of  the  various  changes  which  have  been  observed  in 
the  development  of  animals.  He  regarded  morphology  as  a 
witness  in  favour  of  evolution  ;  and  to  this  hypotJiesis — ^for  it 
can  hardly  claim  any  higher  title — to  this  scientific  guess  at 
the  cause  of  a  certain  order  observed  in  nature,  Professor 
Huxley  did  homage,  as  men  generally  do  to  God  our  Creator. 
Many  things  whi(3i  he  attributed  to  evolution  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  he  had  failed  to  see  the  force  of  his  own  argu- 
ment—that there  was  nothing  incompatible  between  teleology 
and  morphology ;  that  is,  between  the  argument  from  adapta- 
tion to  design,  and  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  of  evolution. 

The  assertion  that  the  design  argument  and  the  law  of 
evolution  were  not  incompatible  interested  me  greatly;  for 
five  years  ago,  when  the  subject  was  exciting  attention,  I 
admitted  the  same  in  a  lecture  on  "  Immortality  versus  Evolu- 
tion." 

Several  naturalists  of  eminence,  like  Agassiz,  consider  the 
gaps  in  the  series  so  numerous  and  important  that  they  make 
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this  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  improbable.  But  the  theory 
of  a  progressive  development  in  the  complexity  of  structure  of 
all  organized  matter,  vegetable  or  animal,  is  gradually  gaining 
ground,  daily  attaining  the  position  of  a  tmth  confirmed  by 
many  valid  inferences. 

Natural  theology  will  not  be  injured  by  the  demonstration 
of  evolution,  if  ever  it  be  proved.  Natural  theology  will  then 
be  indebted  to  science,  as  religion  often  has  been,  for  a  grander 
idea  of  the  unity  of  the  process  of  creation.  When  lines  are 
seen  to  converge  towards  one  point,  mathematicians  begin  to 
look  for  a  circle,  which  they  can  prove  if  they  find  several 
radii  of  the  same  length.  But  they  have,  by  hasty  inferences, 
sometimes  mistaken  the  curves  of  conic  sections.  Astrono- 
mers, after  numerous  observations,  found  that  the  phmets  did 
not  move  in  perfect  circles ;  but  they  had,  before  Kepler's  dis- 
coveries, far  better  grounds  for  declaring  that  it  was  plain  as 
])lain  could  be  that  their  orbits  were  circular,  than  Professor 
Huxley  has  for  assuming  the  truth  of  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion. 

Observe,  then,  liow  much  he  takes  for  granted  which  has 
yet  to  be  proved  in  the  following  sentences :  "  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  original  type  was  the  exact  species  that 
they  happened  to  know  at  present.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  they  had  the  precise  links  of  the  chain  which  constituted 
their  modification ;  but  it  was  as  plain  as  plain  could  be  that 
this  was  the  manner  in  which  the  horse  had  come  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth — that  we  had  the  horse — the  last  term  of 
the  series  of  which  the  anchitherium  was  that  which  at 
present  constituted  the  first  term.  If  that  were  the  case,  they 
at  once  removed  all  the  difficulties  between  teleology  and 
morphology." 

I  oeg  you  to  obsei've  that  the  links  which  Professor  Huxley 
admits  are  missing — supposing  they  ever  existed,  and  were 
discovered — might  modify  (by  an  unknown  degree)  the  theory 
of  evolution  which  is  inferred  from  morphology.  He  takes  the 
liberty  of  assuming  the  chief  point  in  dispute,  when  saying 
it  was  "  plain  as  plain  could  be."  On  the  contrary,  the  exact 
manner  of  creation  has  yet  to  be  proved,  and  the  analogies  of 
structure  are  susceptible  of  various  interpretations.  But  we 
grant  that  the  validity  of  the  argument  from  teleology  in 
favour  of  natural  theology  is  not  affected  by  the  process  of 
evolution. 

Any  student  of  logic  should  be  able  to  tell  if  an  argument 
be  valid.  Most  of  us  depend  upon  men  of  science  like  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  for  observation  of  the  facts  of  the  similarity 
in  structure  in  the  bear's  paw,  the  fore-foot  of  a  horse,  the 
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limb  of  the  now  extinct  flying  reptile  the  pterodactyle,  the 
wings  of  the  albatross  and  bat,  the  paddle  of  a  whale,  and  the 
fore-foot  of  an  elephant 

Without  comparison  and  careful  study  of  the  skeletons  of 
many  animals  these  facts  would  not  have  been  known,  and  they 
are  interesting. 

But  to  moral  beings,  with  spiritual  cravings  for  comfort  in 
sorrow  and  loving  sympathy,  not  to  speak  of  the  need  of 
pardon  for  sin,  it  is  more  important  to  loiow  that  the  Lord  is 
good,  that  He  has  made  us,  and  His  we  are. 

Again,  the  mechanism  of  the  hand,  the  muscles,  bones,  and 
nei^ves — the  levers  and  hinges  of  the  joints  of  every  finger  may 
not  be  known  by  many ;  but  all  understand  the  value  of  the 
thumb,  with  its  power  of  touching  every  finger,  adapting 
itself  to  pick  up  a  pin  or  grasp  a  hammer. 

Can  any  one  believe  that  the  Maker  of  the  hand  was 
ignorant  of  the  purposes  to  which  this  contrivance  is  so  well 
^apted  ? 

The  teleological  argument  finds  new  facts  from  which  to  infer 
intelligence  in  the  maker  in  any  discovery  of  science. 

But  morphology,  in  describing  the  similarity  in  structure  and 
adaptation  between  the  paw  of  the  bear  and  the  fore-foot  of 
the  elephant,  only  brings  into  view  a  larger  unity,  interesting 
to  study.  But  all  have  observed  the  similarity  in  form  of  the 
wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  various  breeds  of  dogs,  in  head,  in  legs, 
and  tail,  long  before  they  heard  of  morphology. 

The  generalization,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  correct;  some 
glimpse  was  obtained  of  a  unity  of  structure.  Morphologists 
have  simply  got  a  clearer  view  of  a  larger  unity  of  structure, 
and  forme  J  a  theory  of  the  process  by  which  each  form  and 
organ  har.  attained  its  present  form.  Remember  that  morpho- 
logy siruply  means  a  description  or  doctrine  of  form  ;  and  the 
theory  oi  the  process  of  change  is  called  evolution. 

Professor  Huxley,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture,  thus  sums 
up  :  If  one  animal  had  proceeded  from  another  by  a  process 
of  gradual  modification,  it  must  needs  be  that  all  the  modifica- 
tions would  present  traces  of  the  original  structure,  and  that 
was  what  we  understood  by  unity  of  organization ;  and  if  on 
the  other  hand  they  had  proceeded  by  a  process  of  gradual 
adaptation  to  their  wants  under  the  difierent  conditions  in 
which  they  had  successively  lived,  then  they  must  needs  present 
all  that  adaptation  to  purpose  which  we  saw  them  present,  and 
thus  so  far  from  there  being  any  antagonism  between  teleology, 
or  adaptation  to  purpose,  and  morphology  which  concerned 
itself  simply  with  tracing  out  analogies  of  forms,  the  two  sets 
of  facts,  &s  happened  with  all  naturd  facts  which  worked  out 
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fully,  flowed  from  a  common  cause,  and  that  common  cause 
was  evolution." 

Now,  please  to  observe  that  this  is  taking  for  granted  the 
very  thing  which  is  disputed  by  natural  theology.  It  is  a 
science  with  equal  claims,  if  not  superior  claims,  to  recognition  ; 
and  all  the  deductions  from  all  the  lines  of  argument  point  to 
a  different  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  common  cause  of  all 
true  order,  as  indicated  by  teleology,  morphology,  geolo^, 
biology,  and  all  the  other  provinces  of  science — I  say,  wiat  the 
consilient  proofs  of  natural  theology  all  point  to  the  Great  Cause 
of  all  order,  whom  we  believe  to  be  supreme  in  intelligence, 
infinite  in  power — the  Holy  One  of  Israel 

"  Know  ye  that  the  Lord  is  God." 

Professor  Huxley  is  mistaken  then  in  his  conclusion,  when 
he  makes  evolution  the  common  cause  of  adaptations  and  modi- 
fications of  structure.  For  evolution  is  a  mere  theory  with  no 
right  to  the  name  of  cause.  It  causes  nothing,  so  far  as  I  see ; 
but  it  occasions  discussion,  by  presenting  a  great  many  truths 
in  so  partial  a  manner  that  an  eclipse  of  faith  in  a  great  many 
minds  is  the  result  of  the  doubts  excited. 

Evolution,  supposing  it  to  be  a  verified  theory,  could  only 
act  as  a  law  of  nature,  explaining  the  order  of  organization,  as 
the  law  of  gravitation  explains  the  order  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
of  all  the  matter  as  to  weight  and  mass  in  the  solar  system, 
and  throughout  the  universe. 

But  evolution  no  more  makes  the  hand  or  the  eye  than 
gravitation  makes  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Professor  Huxley  might  have  read  with 
profit  what  he  commended — the  first  chapter  of  Paley,  from  the 
iifth  section,  where  the  friend  of  natural  theology  says,  "  He 
never  knew  a  watch  made  by  the  principle  of  order ;  nor  can 
he  even  form  to  himself  an  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  a  prin- 
ciple of  order,  distinct  from  the  intelligence  of  the  watch- 
maker. .  .  .  And  not  less  surprised  could  he  be  to  be  informed, 
that  the  watch  in  his  hand  was  nothing  more  than  the  result 
of  the  laws  of  metallic  nature.  It  is  a  perversion  of  language 
to  assign  any  law  as  the  efficient,  operative  cause  of  anything. 
A  law  presupposes  an  agent ;  for  it  is  only  the  mode  accord- 
ing to  which  an  agent  proceeds :  it  implies  a  power ;  for  it  is 
the  order  according  to  which  that  power  acts.  Without  this 
agent,  without  this  power,  which  are  both  distinct  from  itself, 
the  law  does  nothing,  is  nothing.  The  expression,  'the  law 
of  metallic  nature,'  may  sound  strange  and  harsh  to  a  philoso- 
phic ear ;  but  it  seems  quite  as  justifiable  as  some  others  which 
are  more  familiar  to  nim,  such  as  '  the  law  of  vegetable 
nature,'  'the  law  of  animal  nature,'  or,  indeed,  as  'the  law  of 
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nature/  in  general,  when  assigned  as  the  cause  of  phenomena, 
in  exclusion  of  agency  and  power ;  or  when  it  is  substituted 
into  the  place  of  these." 

Professor  Huxley  speaks  several  times  of  evolution  as  a 
process — that  is,  a  mode  of  procedure.  If  he  means  by  the 
word  cause  in  his  conclusion,  when  he  sajrs  that  common  cause 
is  evolution,  no  more  than  this,  that  evolution  is  a  mode 
according  to  which  the  Divine  Agent,  whom  we  call  God,  is 
working  now,  as  he  has  been  working  through  past  ages,  in 
wisdom  and  power,  natural  theology  has  nothing  to  object  to 
that.  But  to  refer  to  evolution  as  the  common  cause  of  the 
order  perceived  in  structure  and  its  adaptation,  is  a  serious 
mistake;  for  an  atheist  might  say  that;  but  not  one  who 
knows  that  the  Lord  is  God,  that  he  hath  made  us,  and  his 
we  are. 

I  do  not  consider  Professor  Huxley  an  atheist,  I  only  point 
out  what  seems  to  me  the  most  important  misstatement  in  the 
lecture.  He  admits  the  validity  of  the  argument  from  design 
as  an  argument;  but  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  differs  from 
many  who  build  upon  that  argument,  by  saying  that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  "show  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  things  had 
been  evolved ;  that  they  had  not  been  constructed  in  the  way 
which  was  implied,  though  he  did  not  think  it  was  logically 
meant  in  the  argument  as  stated  by  Paley.  He  had  then 
endeavoured  to  point  out,  that  the  two  lines  of  argument  were  not 
inconsistent  with  one  another.  That  they  might  be  teleologists 
if  they  liked,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  the  doctrine  of  mor- 
phology; the  necessity  in  that  case  being  supposed  that  the 
original  plan  was  sketched  out,  that  the  purpose  was  fore- 
shadowed in  the  molecular  arrangements  out  of  which  animals 
had  come." 

Well,  what  are  we  to  infer  from  that  guarded  statement 
concerning  the  creed  of  the  evolutionists  ?  They  believe  in 
molecular  aiTangements,  and  a  definite  order  in  nature.  Is 
that  all?  It  seems  to  me  that  is  their  creed.  It  may  not 
be  all.  But  what  is  Paley's  argument  ?  Read  his  own  words, 
— "There  cannot  be  design  without  a  designer;  contrivance 
without  a  contriver ;  order  without  choice ;  arrangement  with- 
out anything  capable  of  arranging ;  subserviency  and  relation 
to  a  purpose  without  that  which  could  intend  a  purpose ; 
means  suitable  to  an  end,  and  executing  their  office  in  accom- 
plishing that  end,  without  the  end  ever  having  been  contem- 
plated, or  the  means  accommodated  to  it.  Arrangement, 
disposition  of  parts,  subserviency  of  means  to  an  end,  relation 
of  instruments  to  a  use,  imply  the  presence  of  intelligence  and 
mind." 
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This  teleology  is  the  solid  foundation  of  natural  theology, 
and  from  it  we  may  know  that  the  Lord  is  God.  He  hath 
made  us,  and  his  we  are.  "He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall 
he  not  hear?  he  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see?" 
Ps.  xciv,  9. 

An  answer  in  the  affirmative  is  given  by  every  sound  mind. 
Ignorance  cannot  arrange ;  blind  force,  undirected  by  an  intel- 
ligence, cannot  make  one  pen,  or  one  watch — ^much  less  a  hand^ 
an  ear,  or  an  eye.  For  the  sake  of  the  argument,  any  rude 
instrument  will  do  as  well  as  a  watch.  Many  theologians  have 
seen  that  there  are  dangers,  both  from  irreverence  and  mistakes 
of  analogy,  in  the  illustrations  of  Paley.  Mechanism  is  con- 
structed by  tradesmen ;  the  watchmaker  and  engineer  work 
on  metal  with  intelligent  aims.  Their  work  is  put  together  in 
pieces.  They  stand  outside  and  apart  from  the  engines  they 
construct.  But  the  august  Creator  works  continually  from  the 
<3entres  of  seeds,  of  plants,  and  animals,  developing  them  each 
after  its  kind.  If  science  prove  evolution  to  be  the  process  by 
which  the  Almighty  is  ever  working,  natural  theology  will 
simply  incorporate  this  truth  amongst  many  more,  which  go  to 
prove  the  unity  and  wisdom  of  God  : 

"  As  all  Nature's  thousand  changes 

But  one  changeless  God  proclaim  ; 
So  in  Art's  wide  kingdoms  ranges 

One  sole  meaning  still  the  same. 
This  is  Truth,  eternal  reason. 

Which  from  Beauty  takes  its  dress, 
And  serene  through  time  and  season 

Stands  for  aye  in  loveliuess." 

Within  certain  limits,  we  may  grant  the  probability  of  evolu- 
tion, but  not  in  the  meaning  given  to  it  generally  by  evolu- 
tionists, who  dethrone  God  by  their  theory,  and  deny  the 
reality,  if  not  the  possibility,  of  successive  acts  of  creation.  In 
all  nature's  thousand  changes  we  recognize  the  Immutable  and 
Eternal,  known  by  us  as  the  personal  God.  We  freely  gi-ant 
that  by  searching  we  cannot  find  him,  wherein  he  is  unknow- 
able, incomprehensible.  But  through  the  self-conscious  mind, 
through  the  conscience  with  its  love  of  right — through  the 
intelligence  which  can  perceive  principles  and  relations  true 
in  every  time  and  place — through  the  emotions  of  love,  joy, 
reverence — through  the  free-will  with  its  power  of  choice,  we 
do  know  much  of  the  Lord,  our  Father,  whose  offspring  we  all 
are. 

Natural  theology  is  founded  upon  natural  knowledge,  which 
Professor  Huxley  seeks  to  improve  to  still  the  cravings  of  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man.    But  evolutionists  make  a  fatal  mis- 
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take  in  thinking  that  the  thirst  of  the  soul  for  the  living  God 
can  be  allayed  by  certain  ideas  of  order,  force,  duration.  Bear 
in  mind  this,  that  the  existence  of  God  does  not  depend  on  any 
argument,  on  any  theory  valid  or  invalid.  Many  people  forget 
that  reality  remains  where  wrong  conclusions  are  accepted 
true.  We  are  all  liable  to  mistake  positive  opinions  for  truth  ; 
but  the  truth  remains  the  same,  whatever  our  opinions  be.  It 
seems — ^it  may  be  from  familiarity  with  the  words — to  be 
one  of  the  simplest  and  most  direct  inferences — that  whatever 
begins  to  be,  must  have  a  cause,  and  whatever  exhibits  adapta- 
tion or  marks  of  design,  must  have  had  an  intelligent  maker. 
The  man  who  denies  the  infinite  ought  to  deny  the  finite.  His 
own  existence  is  inexplicable  without  the  existence  of  God. 

A  story  is  told  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  that,  when  king 
of  Prussia,  he  was  present  at  the  examination  of  a  school.  An 
orange  was  said  to  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  a  coin  to 
the  mineral  kingdom ;  then  in  reply  to  the  emperors  question — 
"  To  what  kingdom  do  I  belong  ?  instead  of  the  answer  being 
— ^to  the  animal  kingdom,  a  little  girl  said  timidly,  "  To  God's 
kingdom."  This  went  home  to  the  heart  of  the  emperor,  and 
putting  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  little  girl,  he  stroked  it 
and  said,  *'  God  grant  that  I  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  enter 
into  that  kingdom." 

What  is  the  worth  of  speculation  which  takes  away  the 
kingdom  of  God  ?  Can  it  honour  men  to  identify  them  with 
the  brutes  that  perish  ?  Can  it  comfort  men  to  think  of  the 
unknowable,  the  heartless  theory  of  evolution  ?  Be  not 
deceived.  Sin  is  a  terrible  reality.  Men  have  to  answer  to 
the  holy  God  for  all  their  wickedness. 

"  For  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all 
ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men  who  hold  the  truth  in 
unrighteousness.  Because  that  which  may  be  known  of  God 
is  manifest  in  them ;  for  God  hath  showed  it  unto  them. 
For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead;  so  that 
they  are  without  excuse."  In  these  words  we  have  the 
summary  of  St.  Paul's  natural  theology.  Reader !  you  know 
they  are  true.  You  are  without  excuse  for  your  sin.  Let  mc 
ask  you  then,  do  you  know  of  a  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
righteous?  "This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  God  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  he  has  sent,"  Know  this  and  you  will  cry — 
Praise  ye  the  Lord, 
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Mr.  Bathgate  is  favourably  known  to  the  literary  world  by 
his  "Christ  and  Man,"  and  other  publications;  and  we  feel 
convinced  that  this  his  latest  work  (we  hope  not  his  last)  will 
add  several  evergreen  leaves  to  the  laurel  which  already  crowns 
him  as  a  pious  and  pensive  Christian  philosopher. 

The  title,  and  perhaps  also  the  idea,  of  the  volume  have  been 
derived  from  Paul's  words  in  1  Cor.  ii,  10,  "  The  spirit  searcheth 
all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God,"  &c.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Bathgate  in  the  view  which  he  takes  of  that  somewhat  difficult 
paragraph  of  Scripture — ^although  we  think  that  either  in  the 
text,  a  footnote,  or  an  appendix,  he  might  have  devoted  a  few 
additional  sentences  to  its  exegetical  elucidation.  Thirty  years 
ago  this  was  one  of  the  hard  nuts  which  our  limitarian  breth- 
ren wished  us  to  crack  (although,  in  truth,  it  never  spoiled  our 
teeth,  and  yielded  us  only  a  sweet]  kernel  after  each  cracking), 
"  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God :  {o3  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  When  we  main- 
tained that  man  had  the  power  through  the  upholding  grace 
of  God,  to  believe  the  true  Gospel  when  it  was  preadied  to 
him,  our  theological  opponents  were  in  the  habit  of  quoting 
that  verse,  and  of  saying,  "  Look  there ;  what  do  you  make  of 
that  ?  The  natural  man  cannot  know  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  his  natural  state.  They  are  foolishness  unto  him. 
He  must  first  be  made  spiritual  by  the  special  and  irresistible 
influence  of  the  Spirit — indeed,  become  altogether  a  spiritual 
man  before  he  can  ever  discern  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God." 
Now,  Mr.  Bathgate  and  ourselves  were  accustomed  to  reply  in 
these  early  days  of  warfare  (and  our  author  bases  the  book  before 
us  on  the  self-same  mode  of  interpretation) :  "  Quite  true  that  a 
natural,  animal,  or  sensual  man  (^vxt/cos  avOpiairos),  living  in  all 
the  indifference  and  ungodliness  of  an  unholy  life,  has  no  taste 
or  heart  for  the  deep,  that  is  the  advanced  truths  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  But  he  is  sh\e  to  drink  in  the  alphabetical  rudiments 
of  the  Gospel.  Let  him  pause  any  day  in  his  wild  career,  and 
listen  to  the  thunders  of  Sinai,  which  the  striving  Spirit  con- 
tinually causes  to  reverberate  in  his  guilty  conscience,  and  he 
will  be  glad  to  receive  that  simple  Gospel  which  Paul  first 
preached  in  the  streets  of  Corinth, — Christ  died  for  our  sins, 
according  to  the  Scriptures.    Having  received  that  Gospel  his 

*  The  Deep  Things  of  Qod,  By  William  Bathgate.  Glasgow  :  James 
Maclelioae,  71  St.  Vincent  Street,  Publisher  to  the  University.  1876. 
Pp.  238. 
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mind  will  insensibly  become  spiritual  in  its  tone  and  tastes. 
The  sermon  will  now  become  sweeter  to  him  than  the  Baccha- 
nalian song,  and  he  will  delight  far  more  in  being  initiated  into 
the  deep  things  of  God  than  into  the  deep  things  of  sin  and 
Satan."  Thus  interpreted,  the  passage  quoted  above  does  not 
preach  partial  grace  to  some,  but  free  grace  to  all — ^yet  grace 
leading  the  docile  scholar  from  stage  to  stage  of  Christian 
experience  and  attainment.  It  is  on  the  same  principle  that 
Rudolf  Stier  interprets  John  vi,  37,  "  All  that  the  Father 
giveth  me  shall  come  unto  me,"  &c. — namely,  let  a  man  yield 
to  the  Father's  rudimentary  teachings  and  drawings,  and  he 
will  be  given  by  him  to  the  Son  to  be  fully  saved  and  sancti- 
fied. It  was  exactly  by  such  sound  expositions  that  the  first 
founders  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  of  whom  Mr.  Bathgate  was 
one,  strove  to  deliver  their  fellow-countrymen  from  the  night- 
mare of  "  respect  of  persons  "  on  the  part  of  God,  with  which 
the  national  creed  of  the  country  had  terrified  them. 

When  we  said  that  we  wished  that  Mr.  Bathgate  had  given 
a  more  detailed  exposition  of  the  passage  on  which  his  book  is 
founded,  and  in  the  direction  which  we  have  indicated,  we, 
perhaps,  did  him  an  injustice  ;  both  because  his  work  is  philo- 
sophical rather  than  exegeticaJ,  and  also  because  he  has  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  given,  in  a  brief  paragraph,  the  very  in- 
terpretation which  we  desiderated.    At  p.  47  he  thus  writes — 

"  The  revelation  of  spiritual  realities,  outside  and  inside  the  Scrip- 
tures, appeals  to  men  of  all  races,  of  all  degrees  of  mental  calibre,  at 
all  stages  of  culture,  in  all  moral  conditions,  and  demands  the  attention 
of  every  man,  and  challenges  him  to  put  to  the  proof  the  truth  revealed 
by  God.  But  there  is  a  natural  order  of  spiritual  truth,  and  the  man 
refusing  to  learn  the  alphabet  wUl  find  himself  unable  to  veiify  the 
revelations  of  advanced  moral  relationships.  For  example,  let  a  man 
either  ignore  or  deny  the  being  of  God,  or  even  entertain  only  a  faint 
speculative  notion  of  God,  and  he  will  find  it  impossible  to  recognize 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  Bible  sets  him  forth.  Nay,  although  a  man 
believes  in  God,  if  he  fails  to  realize  the  true  doctrine  of  sin,  and  the 
fact  of  his  own  sinfulness,  he  cannot  believe  in  Christ,  he  will  taim 
away  from  the  Light  of  the  World  as  a  delusion.  With  his  spiritual 
faculty  he  recognizes  the  existence  of  God ;  but  because  he  does  not 
recognize  his  own  morally  estranged  condition,  he  necessarily  fails  to 
recognize  the  Saviour  who  has  come  to  compass  the  case  of  fallen  men 
only.  The  fact  is,  this  spiritual  faculty  of  ours,  whether  we  call  it 
conscience,  or  the  reason  applied  to  moral  truth,  or  anything  else, 
needs  to  be  educated,  that  it  may  verify,  with  anything  like  safety 
and  accuracy,  the  truth  under  consideration.  And  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  great  educator  of  the  spirit  of  man  in  holy  things.  Most  cer- 
tainly, the  Bible  assumes  that  all  its  revelations  will  commend  them- 
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selves  to  our  faith,  if  we  only  ponder  tliem  in  their  due  and  Divine 
order,  and  that  the  sections  of  truth  which  need  to  be  lived  and  pmc- 
tised  for  their  verification,  will  fulfil  their  promise  to  the  full,  if  we 
give  them  the  requisite  opportunity.  But  we  must  search  and  see. 
Revelation  is  light.  Yet  only  the  child-like  spirit,  the  open  eye, 
sees. 

The  exegetical  diflficulty  being  thus  got  rid  of,  the  next 
question  which  presents  itself  to  us  is,  what  are  the  deep  things 
of  God  which  Paul,  in  the  Corinthian  church,  and  probably  in 
other  churches,  kept  as  strong  meat  for  advanced  believers  ? 
It  is  evident  that  by  the  milk  of  the  Word,  the  apostle  referred 
to  that  simple  and  practical  view  of  Christ  crucified,  which  was 
<»lculated  to  slay  the  jealousies,  and  terminate  the  bickerings 
of  the  Corinthian  church ;  for  he  maintains,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  third  chapter,  that  even  as  yet  they  could  stand  nothing 
but  that,  on  account  of  the  remains  of  "  carnality  "  that  were 
among  them.  What  then  were  the  deep  things  of  God,  we 
repeat,  which  the  apostle  reserved  for  the  "  perfect,"  or  the 
fully  initiated  and  confirmed  Christian?  He  does  not  himself 
answer  the  question  in  so  many  words ;  although  the  answer 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Evidently  the  sacred  penman  must  have  had 
in  his  mind's  eye  the  advanced  and  philosophical  aspects  of 
that  very  Gospel  which,  in  its  simple  rudimentary  aspects,  he 
had  been  honoured  to  use  with  so  much  eflect  among  selfish 
and  sensual  men.  That  this  is  the  case,  appears  from  the 
statement  that  if  the  princes  of  this  world  had  known  this 
wisdom,  "they  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory." 
Dean  Alford  is  of  opinion  that  such  arguments  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  on  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion, or  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  on  the  priesthood  of 
Christ,  would  be  worthy  of  being  so  designated ;  and  our 
readers  will  recollect  that  the  author  of  the  latter  epistle,  before 
he  enters  upon  his  deep  disquisition,  distinctly  speaks  of 
leaving  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and 
going  on  to  perfection."  Mr.  Bathgate  comes  to  practically  the 
same  conclusion,  when  he  announces  these  six  topics  as  in  his 
opinion  worthy  to  be  regarded  as  the  deep  things  of  God : 
The  Personality  of  God,  Christ  the  Light  of  the  World,  the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  the  Providence  of  God,  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  the  Earth,  and  the  Christian  Immortality.  Evidently 
the  man  who  masters  these  subjects,  understands,  to  some 
extent,  the  philosophy  of  the  Gospel,  and  has  been  initiated 
into  some  of  the  deep  things  of  God. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  author  for  the  boldness  with  which 
he  has  expressed  his  belief,  near  the  commencement  of  his 
treatise,  that  God  s  deep  things  are  all  clear,  and  by  no  means 
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to  be  identified  with  those  perplexing  views  of  the  divine 
decrees  which  have  bereft  many  of  reason  itself.  He  thus 
writes  at  page  12  : 

"  There  are  persons  who  are  never  more  satisfied  with  their  own 
religious  condition,  and  never  more  convinced  that  they  have  en- 
countered one  of  the  deep  things  of  God,  than  when  they  are  stunned 
and  woimded  by  being  dashed  against  some  brazen  wall  raised  by  their 
own  imagination,  or  by  an  inexorable  theologian.  This  wall  is  mis- 
taken for  a  divine  decree,  barring  all  further  progress.  It  may  be  a 
decree  purposely  limiting  the  provisions  of  Christ's  Grospel  to  some 
fraction  of  each  of  the  generations  of  mankind  during  the  Christian 
evA,  or  a  decree  dooming  to  a  hopeless  destiny  some  man  who,  it  is 
supposed,  had  no  more  power  to  cease  doing  evil  than  the  Ethiopian 
has  to  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots.  We  have  two 
reasons  for  not  hinting  that  the  deep  things  of  God  include  such 
dogmas.  One  of  these  reasons  is,  that  we  are  peifectly  certain  the 
inspired  Paul  never  dreamt  of  such  decrees  when  he  told  the  Corin- 
thians that  the  deep  things  of  God  had  been  revealed  unto  him  and 
his  fellow-apostles  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  other  reason  is,  that  we 
view  all  such  decrees  as  slanders  on  the  divine  Being,  and,  conse- 
quently, as  forming  no  part  of  the  profound  truths  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion." 

And  again  on  the  following  page : 

*'  But  let  us  not  manufacture  mysteries,  and  substitute  them  for  the 
truths  revealed  in  the  light  of  the  divine  love  and  righteousness^ 
When  a  man  manufactures  a  moral  mysteiy,  and  ascribes  it  to  (rotl^ 
he  almost  invariably  attributes  to  the  Governor  of  the  universe  some" 
crooked  line  of  conduct,  worthy  only  of  the  unscrupulous  politician 
who  means  what  he  does  not  say,  and  says  what  he  docs  not  mean." 

Abrief  synopsis  of  the  contents  of  this  important  work  will,  we 
believe,  be  acceptable  to  our  readers.  Before  our  author  enters 
on  the  consideration  of  the  list  of  topics  given  above,  he  dis- 
cusses the  introductory  question,  Has  God  reallyrevealed  himself 
to  man  ?  This  he  answers,  by  maintaining  that  the  Deity  has 
truly  made  himself  known  to  us  in  Nature,  in  the  human  soul, 
in  Christ,  and  in  the  Bible.  On  the  question  of  inspiration, 
Mr.  Bathgate  is  at  once  sound  and  liberaL  He  claims  for  the 
breath  of  God  divers  modes  of  operation.  Not  only  would  he 
call  the  rapt  ecstacy  of  Isaiah  and  Daniel  inspiration,  but  the 
compiling  carefulness  of  Ezra,  the  sage  reflections  of  Solomon, 
when  he  poured  forth  the  cream  of  the  church's  contemplations 
for  centuries,  and  the  logical  argumentations  of  Paul.  Ail  these,, 
in  so  far  as  they  were  kept  from  error  by  God,  were  inspired, 
even  when  their  own  minds  were  allowed  full  natural  sweep 
and  swing.  On  the  Personality  of  God,  our  author  first  defines 
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what  he  means  by  personality,  and  then  proceeds  to  prove  the 
fact  of  a  personal  God,  chiefly  from  the  personality  of  man  and 
the  works  of  design  that  are  apparent  in  the  universe.  He 
closes  this  essay,  by  showing  that  unless  wc  hold  this  doctrine, 
we  cannot  have  a  firm  foundation  for  morals,  nor  a  real  object 
of  worship.  On  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  world,  he  discourses 
lucidly  and  elaborately  on  the  following  heads: — That  the 
Saviour  is  well  worthy  of  this  name,  because  of  his  incarnation; 
because  he  is  a  manifestation  of  the  Father;  because  of  his 
perfect  humanity ;  because  of  his  teaching,  his  atonement,  and 
his  resun-ection.  At  the  close  of  this  valuable  chapter,  Mr. 
Bathgate  adds  a  scholarly  discussion  of  the  question,  How  far 
such  systems  as  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Mahometanism,  &c.,. 
are  worthy  of  the  name  "  Lights  of  the  world."  He  shows^ 
that  the  light  that  is  in  them  has  been  much  over-estimated, 
chiefly  because,  although  their  morality  be  in  some  instances 
wonderfully  good,  it  is  imperfect ;  and,  moreover,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  distinct  recognition  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  With  them  all,  if  Christ  had  not  come,  the  world  would 
have  been  left  in  darkness.  On  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  Mr. 
Bathgate  considers,  with  all  the  thoughtfulness  and  large- 
heartedness  that  those  who  know  him  would  expect,  these 
three  points — That  all  men  are  God's  children  as  moral  beings ; 
that  believers  are  God's  regenerated  children  in  a  special  sense; 
and  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Cnrist  is,  par  excellence,  God's  only- 
begotten  Son.  On  the  latter  point,  he  confesses  that  the 
plumb-line  of  human  contemplation  cannot  descend  deep 
enough ;  but  upon  the  whole,  he  would  be  inclined  to  restrict 
the  term  "  Son  of  God,"  to  Christ's  mediatorial  work,  with  the 
anticipation  of  it  during  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  while  at  the 
same  time  claiming  for  him  the  position  of  the  Eternal  Word. 
The  chapter  on  Providence,  perhaps,  shows  off"  our  author's 
patient  pensiveness  of  style  and  spirit  to  greater  advantage,, 
than  any  other  in  the  volume.  In  it  he  discusses  three  points : 
The  central  idea  of  Providence  —  namely,  the  divine  fore- 
thought as  displayed  in  the  arrangement  and  management  of 
the  world,  chiefly  as  a  home  of  moral  beings ;  The  recently 
debated  point,  as  to  whether  or  not  prayer,  on  man's  part,  can 
interfere  to  any  extent  with  the  general  laws  by  which  the 
world  is  governed ;  and,  lastly,  How  what  are  called  the 
mysteries  of  Providence  may  be  relieved  of  much  of  their 
darkness,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  Divine  Being  is  concerned. 
The  clear  and  consistent  views  which  Mr.  Bathgate  holds  of 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  enables  him  to  steer  his  way 
successfully  through  the  labyrinths  of  this  intricate  subject. 
He  shows  elaborately  that  there  is  a  human  Providence,  as 
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well  as  a  Divine  Providence,  and  that,  in  multitudes  of 
instances  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves ;  while  many 
of  the  sufferings  of  human  beings  are  to  be  charged  upon 
themselves,  or  the  knavery  and  heartlessness  of  those  with 
whom  they  come  into  contact.  And  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  he  asks  triumphantly,  may  a  conversation  with  a 
cheerful  friend  raise  an  invalid's  spirits,  and  even  drive  a  dis- 
temper away ;  and  may  not  the  Best  Friend  so  waft  consolation 
to  the  soul,  in  answer  to  prayer,  that  even  a  physician  will  be 
^surprised  ?  In  the  eighth  chapter,  entitled,  "  The  Kingdom 
of  God  on  Earth,"  Mr.  Bathgate  considers — I.  The  kingdom 
operating  upon  man  from  without,  both  from  Christ's  Gospel 
and  his  precepts ;  and  II,  Its  operation  within  the  heart  or 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Our 
author  is  not  apparently  a  pre-millennialist  in  theory,  but 
maintains  that  God's  kingdom  comes,  and  will  come  in  the 
world,  only  in  so  far  as  his  will  is  done,  and  shall  be  done  in 
it,  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  In  the  essay  on  Immortality,  which 
appropriately  closes  the  series,  our  author  chiefly  maintains 
that  it  is  a  real  immortality  of  a  personal,  future,  unending  ^ex- 
istence, which  the  Christian  Scriptures  lead  us  to  expect^  in 
opposition  to  the  false  philosophy  of  the  present  day,  which  is 
accustomed  to  call  the  man  immortal  whose  fame  or  works 
live  after  him,  although  his  soul,  as  they  fancy,  has  died  out 
with  his  body. 

We  propose  to  present  our  readers  with  a  few  specimen 
extracts  from  Mr.  Bathgate's  book,  for  their  own  profit,  and 
that  they  may  be  able  to  judge  of  his  style. 

We  have  already  observed  that  our  author  holds  liberal,  yet 
Jiot  too  liberal,  views  of  Inspiration.  Some  narrow  critics  may 
perchance  deem  the  following  sentences  somewhat  latitadi- 
»narian ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  they  are  eminently  judicious,  and 
really  cover  the  whole  ground  on  this  much  debated  point : — 

It  is  of  moment  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  measure 
'of  inspiration  and  revelation  may  be  very  limited  or  very  copious,  so 
the  rate  of  inspiration  and  revelation  may  be  very  slow  or  very  rapid. 
The  question  of  the  reliability  of  the  testimony  is  unaffected  by  the 
rate  of  inspiration.  The  Holy  Spirit  sometimes  takes  a  long  time  to 
send  forth  His  light.  That  light  may  take  a  long  time  to  reach  us, 
like  light  that  is  now  only  coming  to  us  from  some  star  in  the  depths 
of  space.  But  the  light  comes  when  it  is  due.  Not  one  ray  of  it 
wanders.  In  its  appointed  hour  each  little  star  comes  lovingly  out  in 
the  firmament  of  revelation,  to  give  us  light  in  our  labyrinths.  The 
light  may  come  in  the  flashing  visions  of  the  ancient  prophets,  when 
they  saw  the  wonders  of  the  coming  day  of  Christ, — or  in  the  flashing 
visions  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  floods  of  light  rolled  round  the 
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great  facts  of  the  history  of  the  Cmcified  one ;  or  in  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  which  might  be  the  matui-ed  product  of  the  spiritual  culture 
of  a  people  for  several  generations,  under  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  or  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  which  bear  all  the  traces  of 
profound  and  prolonged  meditation  on  his  part,  as  well  as  the  mark 
of  the  seal  of  heaven  on  eveiy  development  of  doctrine,  and  on  every 
exhortation  to  a  holy  life.  But  whether  the  light  comes  slowly  or 
suddenly,  at  long  intei-vals  or  in  a  continuous  stream,  in  a  few  broken 
mys  or  in  floods  that  compass  a  world,  it  is  all  equally  light  from 
high  heaven,  by  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  Even  the 
moral  or  spiritual  light  among  peoples  we  name  heathen  is  from  God, 
and  is  entitled  to  be  deemed  revelation.  Though  a  few  rays  of 
spiritual  truth  were  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  races  and  nations  of 
mankind,  and  to  take  the  past  life-time  of  our  species,  in  order  to 
reach  ourselves,  those  few  rays  of  light  would  be  as  really  revelation 
as  any  vision  of  truth  given  to  Hebrew  prophet  or  Christian  apostle. 
The  species  might  not  be  so  priceless.  The  quantity  might  not  be  so- 
great.  Nevertheless,  the  light  is  from  the  source  of  all  light ;  and  the 
channels  through  which  it  came,  and  the  periods  it  required  to  reach 
us,  do  not  deprive  it  of  the  characteristic  of  revelation.  Of  all  the 
students  of  the  history  of  man,  the  Christian  student  should  be  careful 
to  recognize  the  golden  threads  in  the  moral  systems  and  religions  of 
mankind." 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Bathgate's  only  son  has  been  a 
liighly  distinguished  classical  scholar,  both  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow  and  of  Oxford.  If  Mr.  William  Bathgate,  jiin.,  was 
standing  at  his  father's  elbow  when  he  penned  the  following 
interesting  and  recherche  paragi'aph  on  the  origin  of  the  word 
"  peraon  "  (lit.  sounding  through),  no  one  will  regret  that  the 
philosophical  father  called  in  the  aid  of  his  erudite  son : — 

"  The  relation  of  our  word  person  to  the  Latin  word  j^ersona,  both 
as  regards  sound  and  sense,  is  very  apparent.  The  latter  word  meant 
a  mask,  such  as  is  worn  by  an  actor,  and  was  so  called  from  the 
mouth-piece  through  which  the  actor's  voice  sounded.  This  mouth- 
piece was  artificially  constructed  so  as  to  increase  the  volume  of 
sound.  Next,  the  word  meant  a  part  or  character  played  by  an  actor. 
Then,  the  word  is  transferred  to  the  stage  of  life,  and  means  the  part 
or  character  sustained  by  any  one  in  the  world,  especially  a  character 
implying  outward  position  or  dignity.  Finally,  it  was  applied  to  a 
X)erson  or  personage,  as  an  individual  man,  although  in  almost  all 
cases  with  a  tacit  reference  to  station  or  character.  The  later  use  of 
the  word  persona  by  the  Roman  lawyers  of  the  Empire  comes  nearer 
to  the  modem  signification  of  the  word  person.  It  meant  any  human 
being,  and  was  opposed  to  the  word  res,  a  thing  or  chattel.  In  this 
meaning  it  include^  all  men,  whether  free  or  enslaved,  dependent  or 
independent,  and  implied  the  possession  by  all  of  rights  and  of  conse- 
quent obligations.   Thus,  it  reco<mked  man  as  a  free  agent,  and  there- 
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fore  entitled  to  different  treatment  from  a  chattel.  These  rights 
might  be  artificially  limited  by  slavery,  but  were  always  latent  and 
inherent.  And  thus  we  find  that  freedom,  and  the  capability  of  sus- 
taining legal  and  moral  relations  to  others,  are  the  essential  points 
■common  to  persona  and  person." 

We  mentioned  in  our  synopsis  of  contents  that  the  chapter 
on  Providence  struck  us  as  being  in  the  author's  best  style. 
In  the  following  eloquent  passage  Mr.  Bathgate  shows  that 
what  are  often  called  the  "  mysteries  of  Providence  "  should 
be  fathered  not  on  the  counsels  of  Deity,  but  on  the  iniquity 
of  man — 

"  Men  work  or  worry  themselves  and  one  another  into  prematoro 
<lisease  and  death,  and  thus  leave  gaps  in  the  life  and  battle  of  society 
which  perhaps  only  high  talent  and  singular  worth  can  make  up  : — 
terrific  accidents  by  the  most  reckless  carelessness  occur  on  sea  and 
land,  in  the  burning  of  emigrant  ships  and  in  the  destruction  of 
railway  trains,  and  thus  many  valuable  lives  are  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  what  we  call  modem  civilization  : — ^sanitary  laws  are  flagrantly 
violated  by  whole  communities  in  town  and  countiy,  and  thus  some 
epidemic  remorselessly  mows  down  all  classes  of  the  people,  that  they 
may  be  gathered  to  their  fathers  long  before  their  mother-earth  wish^ 
to  clasp  them  to  her  breast : — ambitious  kings,  and  governments,  and 
peoples  provoke  war  with  neighbouring  countries,  and  thus  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  stalwai-t  men  find  their  graves  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
wasting  desolation  is  spread  through  many  a  home  and  land.  Under 
the  fierce  inspii-ation  of  wild  and  lawless  competition  in  commerce,  the 
world's  markets  are  glutted  with  goods,  and  under  nefarious  schemes 
of  aggrandisement  the  simple  are  robbed  of  their  money  and  thus  ruin 
is  brought  to  many  a  hearth.  And  then  we  talk  of  the  dispensations 
of  God's  providence,  and  his  mysterious  ways  of  dealing  with  men 
and  nations,  as  if  he  had  not  been  protesting  day  by  day  from  high 
heaven  against  every  step  in  the  courses  of  conduct  which  have  brought 
all  this  misery  on  masses  of  his  rational  creatures.  Were  the  judg- 
ments of  God  seen  and  respected  in  the  punitive  results  of  the  blunders 
and  sins  of  the  chief  actors  in  these  tragedies,  that  might  be  deemed 
providential  wrath  righteously  manifested.  But  there  is  no  mystery 
either  in  the  nature  of  those  judgments  or  in  their  relation  to  ante- 
cedent causes.  All  is  clear  as  it  is  merited.  The  voice  of  God  b 
distinct  and  loud.'' 

Our  author  rejoices  in  the  cry  that  has  been  raised  for  increased 
education ;  but  he  is  convinced  that  our  country  will  never  be 
right  till  it  is  fully  educated  in  the  revealed  laws  and  truths 
of  God— 

''There  is  hope  in  one  quai*ter,  and  only  one  quarter,  for  the  material 
salvation  of  mankind.  The  Scriptural  idea  of  the  relations  of  God  to 
material  things  and  to  men,  and  of  men  to  material  things  and  to 
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one  another ;  that  idea  believed  and  realized  will  save  us,  will  extend 
and  strengthen,  beautify  and  glorify  our  civilization.  Nothing  else 
will.  Nothing  else  can.  There  is  a  loud  and  persistent  demand  for 
-education — ^the  education  of  the  masses,  the  education  of  the  nation — 
made  by  many  persons  who  clearly  enough  perceive  that  the  ultimate 
issues  of  ignorance  and  stupidity,  of  vice  and  brutality,  must  be 
fatal.  The  demand  is  a  very  reasonable  and  urgent  one.  But  the 
education  needed,  whoever  may  give  it,  is  wider  and  deeper  than  is 
often  dreamt  of,  and  must  embrace  facts  and  truths  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  spiritual  culture.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  that  man 
know  himself  and  the  history  of  his  race  j  not  only  is  it  necessary 
that  man  know  the  material  w^orld  beneath  and  around  and  above 
liim,  and  his  own  very  specific  relations  to  that  world ;  but  if  he  is 
to  feel  the  moral  power  that  is  to  be  his  supreme  inducement  to 
observe  and  obey  the  laws  that  will  help  to  j^erfect  his  material 
circumstances,  he  must  know  that  there  is  a  Maker  of  things  and 
n  Father  of  spirits,  to  whom  he  and  all  his  fellows  are  responsible. 
Till  the  moral  element  rules  a  man  there  is  in  him, — no  matter 
how  clever  and  cultured  he  be, — ^a  temptation  to  take  as  much  as 
he  can  out  of  his  neighbour,  and  to  give  as  little  as  he  can.  When 
we  really  believe  that  all  material  property  belongs  first  of  all  to 
Ood,  and  must  be  won  legitimately  and  held  for  his  purposes,  we 
have  got  hold  of  a  principle  that  is  like  a  wall  of  fii'e  between 
heathen  civilization  and  Christian  civilization,  and  that  at  once 
sanctifies  the  material  and  regulates  our  efforts  in  the  acquirement 
and  distribution  of  wealth." 

Mr.  Bathgate  is  evidently  well  read  in  general  literature. 
His  quotations  from  Max  Mliller,  Legge,  Arnold,  and  especially 
from  Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  are  pertinent  and  powerful.  Indeed 
had  the  space  at  our  disposal  permitted,  we  would  have  had 
pleasure  in  reproducing  one  or  two  telling  quotations  which  the 
work  contains  from  the  writings  of  the  two  latter  sages,  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  laying  before  our  readers^  the  terms  of  withering 
scorn,  in  which  they  speak  of  the  enemies  of  religion  and  of  a 
personal  God. 

In  conclusion  we  bespeak  for  this  work  a  place  in  the 
libraries  of  all  our  ministers,  students,  and  most  thoughtful 
adherents.  We  are  gratified  to  find  that  one  of  "  the  nine 
students  '*  has  thus  proved  himself  to  be  a  truly  competent 
thinker  on  theological  and  philosophical  subjects.   And  it  is  a 

J)leasant  thought  that  when  Mr.  Bathgate  will  be  called  away 
rom  this  scene  of  things  (and  for  our  sakes  may  the  day  be  long 
distant),  his  book  wUl  continue  to  justify  to  succeeding 
generations  the  ways  of  Qod  to  men. 
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There  are  dark  and  difficult  passages  in  the  Bible.  A  glorious 
book  it  is,  radiant  with  divine  light,  replete  with  wondrous 
manifestations  of  divine  love,  and  fraught  with  the  best  of 
all  good  news  to  universal  man;  but,  as  there  are  spots  on 
the  sun  s  disc,  so  there  are  dark  sayings  in  this  luminous 
volume  of  the  book.  Nature  is  not  all  sunshine.  It  has  its 
dull,  dreary  days,  and  its  black  tempestuous  nights.  It  has  its 
dismal  swamps,  its  pestilential  morasses,  its  waste  howling  wil- 
dernesses, which  are  always  a  terror  to,  and  ofttimes  the  death 
of,  the  enterprising  traveller,  as  well  as  its  smiling  fields,  its 
lovely  meadows,  and  plains  fair  and  fertile  as  the  garden  of  the 
Lord.  It  has  its  earthquakes,  and  volcanoes,  and  tornadoes, 
and  avalanches,  and  oceanic  storms,  that  are  frightful  to  con- 
template, and  that  have  destroyed  millions  upon  millions  of 
human  lives,  as  well  as  its  cloudless  skies,  its  delightful  sum- 
mers, its  thousand  and  ooe  beauties  that  ravish  the  eye,  and 
countless  treasures  that  eurich  and  gladden  the  life  of  man. 
These  dark  things  of  nature  have  doubtless  their  moral  uses,  as 
the  late  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  in  his  instructive  volume  on  the 
subject,  clearly  shows.  They  are  in  harmony  with  the  present 
fallen  condition  of  man,  and  are  designed,  as  it  would  appear^ 
to  teach  us  moral  lessons  which  are  much  needed,  but  which, 
alas !  we  are  all  too  slow  to  learn.  And  the  dark  and  difficult 
passages  of  Holy  Writ,  corresponding  as  they  do  to  the  dark 
things  of  nature,  have  also  their  moral  and  spiritual  uses  which 
we  should  endeavour  to  understand  and  profit  by.  It  is  not 
puzzle,  and  perplex,  and  mystify,  but  to  warn,  and  teach,  and 
edify,  that  we  are  told  of  God  hardening  the  heart,  as  in  the 
case  of  Pharaoh  ;  giving  the  spirit  of  slumber,  eyes  that  they 
should  not  see,  and  ears  that  they  should  not  near,  as  in  the 
case  of  unbelieving  Israel ;  giving  up  to  uncleanness,  or  to  vile 
afiections,  or  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
incorrigibly  wicked  among  the  heathen;  or  sending  strong  delu- 
sion that  they  should  believe  a  lie,  as  in  the  case  of  those  who, 
in  the  days  of  the  man  of  sin,  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth 
that  they  might  be  saved.  *  These  and  similar  passages  form 
part  and  parcel  of  the  written  revelation  of  God,  constitute  its 
darker  side,  and  though  "  hard  to  be  understood,"  are  surely 
not  altogether  inexplicable.  It  shall  be  our  humble  endeavom* 
in  this  brief  paper  to  shed  some  little  light  on  that  passage  that 
speaks  to  us  of  the  strong  delusion  that  God  sends.  "  And  for 
this  cause  God  shall  send  them  strong  delusion  that  they  should 
♦See  Exod.  vii,  3  ;  Eoai.  i,  £4,  26,  28 ;  xi,  8  ;  2  Tljesa.  ii,  11,  12, 
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believe  a  lie  ;  that  they  all  might  be  damned  who  believed  not 
the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness  !  "  Words  these 
of  terrible  import.  We  doubt  not  that  many  a  reader  of  Scrip- 
ture in  coming  to  this  passage  has  felt  somewhat  as  the  super- 
stitious person  feels  when  approaching  an  old  mansion-house 
that  is  said  to  be  haunted.  Such  a  person  does  not  linger  near 
the  spot  lest  some  spectre  or  ghost  should  suddenly  start  up 
before  him,  but  hurries  on  past  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
breathes  more  freely  when  he  has  left  it  in  the  rear.  In  like 
manner  the  unenlightened  reader  of  Scripture,  feeling  some- 
thing of  the  gloominess  and  terribleness  of  this  passage,  passes 
on  with  a  shudder,  it  may  be,  to  the  consideration  of  some 
more  }>leasing  and  delightful  truth.  But  as  superstitious  fears 
would  be  dispelled  were  their  cause  searched  out,  and  the  dis- 
covery made  that  what  had  been  taken  for  a  ghost  is  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  so  a  little  patient  and  candid  investigation 
of  such  a  passage  as  this  may  perhaps  enable  us  to  see  that, 
though  the  reality  expressed  is  dreadful  enough,  no  dark 
shadow  is  cast  on  the  righteous  and  loving  character  of  God. 
Perfectly  righteous  and  loving  he  is,  and  yet  it  is  true  that,  to 
certain  persons,  he  does  send  strong  delusion  that  they  should 
believe  a  lie. 

Noteworthy,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  fact  that  a  reason  is 
assigned  for  the  strong  delusion  being  sent.  It  is  something  to 
know  that  God  does  not  arbitrarily  or  capriciously  send  strong 
delusion  to  any  one.  Whatever  God  does  he  has  a  wise  reason 
for  doing  it,  whether  that  reason  be  at  aU  times  made  known 
to  his  creatures  or  not.  In  the  exercise  of  his  high  prerogative 
he  may  do  many  things,  the  reason  of  which  we  do  not  need  to 
know,  or  which  we,  with  our  limited  faculties,  could  not  pos- 
sibly understand.  As  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  his  reason  had 
returned  to  him,  said,  "  He  doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the 
army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth :  and 
none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him,  What  doest  thou  ? " 
True,  O  king,  and  we  shall  ever  bow  ourselves,  in  the  spirit  of 
meek  submission  and  reverent  adoration,  before  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  Almighty  God ;  but  when  "  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
who  is  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working,"  in  his 
matchless  condescension,  chooses  to  give  us  his  reason  for  what 
he  does,  it  becomes  us  calmly  to  consider  and  devoutly  to  accept 
of  that  reason.  Now,  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  passage  under 
consideration,  is  most  careful  to  state  the  reason  for  the  strong 
delusion  being  sent.    "  And  for  this  cause"  &c. 

It  is  a  great  relief  to  know  that  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  strong 
delusion  is  sent.   God  sends  it,  but  it  is  not  "  out  of  bis  mere 

Ko  8.  T  Vol  2. 
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good  pleasure,"  or  simply  in  the  exercise  of  his  sovereign  right 
to  do  as  he  i:)lease8.  It  is  "  because,"  the  persons  referred  to, 
received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be  saved. ' 
The  apostle  seems  to  be  very  careful  to  make  this  point  unmis- 
takably  clear.  Both  before  and  after  the  statement  with 
respect  to  the  strong  delusion  being  sent,  is  the  reason  assigned. 
"  That  they  all  might  be  damned  wlu)  believed  not  the  truth, 
hut  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness,"  Putting  these  state- 
ments together,  we  learn  (1)  that  the  persons  referred  to  had 
had  salvation  brought  within  their  reach.  Salvation  had  be- 
come a  glorious  possibility  to  them.  They  might  have  been, 
they  ought  to  have  been  saved.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  how 
else  could  the  Apostle  speak  as  he  does  ?  It  were  worse  than 
mockery  to  speak  thus  if  no  salvation  had  been  provided  for 
them,  or  if  salvation  had  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  placed 
within  their  reach.  The  "God  who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved, 
and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,"  wished,  longed 
for,  and  did  aU  that  he  wisely  could  to  secure  the  salvation  even 
of  those  to  whom  he  ultimately  sends  strong  delusion  that  they 
should  believe  a  lie.  This  is  true,  and  let  us  hold  tenaciously 
to  the  truth,  whether  we  are  able  fully  to  understand  the 
passage  or  not. 

From  the  apostle's  explanation  of  the  reason  for  the  strong 
delusion  being  sent,  we  learn  (2)  that  these  persons  would  not 
receive  the  truth  when  it  was  presented  to  them.  We  are  not 
saved  immediately,  as  by  a  direct  act  of  omnipotent  power,  but 
mediately  through  the  truth.  There  is  a  truth  which  bears  the 
grand  distinction  of  being  the  truth  that  saves.  Many  truths 
there  are,  all  more  or  less  precious  and  important;  one  truth 
alone  is  the  truth  which  saves  and  sanctifies  the  soul.  As  the 
Alps  among  mountains,  as  the  sun  among  the  heavenly  bodies, 
so  is  this  truth  among  truths.  It  is  invested  with  a  power,  it 
is  robed  in  a  beauty,  and  it  shines  with  a  lustre  all  its  own. 
It  has  no  compeers.  It  is  either  the  sole  queen  of  truths  to 
which  our  homage  should  be  paid,  and  around  which  our  affec- 
tions should  loyally  gather,  or  it  is  nothing,  and  less  than 
nothing  and  vanity.  This  truth  is  in  Jesus."  He  is  indeed 
the  truth.  It  is  God's  testimony  concerning  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  the  word  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  which  Gospel 
is  declared  by  apostolic  authority  to  be  "  that  Christ  died  for 
our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures  ;  and  that  he  was  buried, 
and  that  he  rose  again  the  third  day.  according  to  the  Scriptures." 
This  is  the  truth  on  the  belief  or  disbelief  of  which  hangs  the 
salvation  or  condemnation  of  every  sinner  to  whom  it  is  lovingly 
proclaimed.  Great,  indeed,  is  the  responsibility  of  those  who 
near  it,  as  well  as  that  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to  preach 
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ifc.  The  persons  referred  to  in  the  passage  before  us  must  have 
heard  it.  It  is  implied  in  the  apostle  s  words  that  it  was  pre- 
sented to  them  in  a  lovely  garb.  They  ought  to  have  welcomed 
it  with  joy,  embraced  it  in  love,  and  submitted  their  whole 
spirit,  soul,  and  body  to  its  benign  influence.  But  no.  They 
would  not  receive  it.  It  came  as  a  friend ;  but  they  treated  it 
as  a  foe.  It  came  as  a  benefactor;  but  they  would  have  none 
of  its  benefits.  It  came  to  enlighten  the  mind,  purify  the  heart, 
and  save  the  soul;  but  they  virtually  said  to  it,  Begone! 

We  learn  (3)  that  these  persons  not  only  did  not  receive  the 
love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be  saved,  but  that  they  had 
pleasure  in  unrighteousness.  It  was  not  merely  that  they  fell 
into  sin  by  some  overpowering  temptation.  They  deliberately 
continued  in  the  commission  of  iniquity.  They  were  of  those 
who  "  draw  iniquity  with  cords  of  vanity,  and  sin  as  it  were 
with  a  cart  rope."  They  were  persons  who  might  take  their 
places  beside  those  of  whose  character  we  have  a  fearful  de- 
scription in  the  close  of  the  1st  chapter  of  the  Romans — "Who, 
knowing  the  judgment  of  God,  that  they  who  commit  such 
things  are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the  same,  but  have 
pleasure  in  them  that  do  them."  Such,  then,  be  it  carefully 
noted,  is  the  character  and  conduct  of  those  to  whom  God  sends 
strong  delusion  that  they  should  believe  a  lie.  That,  be  it  re- 
membered, is  the  reason  assigned  for  such  strong  delusion 
being  sent. 

We  c  ome  now  to  ask  if  there  be  any  known  principle  on 
which  God  frequently,  if  not  invariably,  acts  in  dealing  retri- 
butively  with  such  persons  as  these.  We  think  there  is,  and 
the  knowledge  of  that  principle  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  key 
to  the  right  understanding  of  the  passage  in  hand.  It  may  bo 
termed  "  the  homogeneousness  of  sin  and  its  punishment/'  which 
words  mean,  of  course,  not  tl^at  punishment  is  proportionate  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  sin,  however  true  that  may  be,  but  that 
the  punishment  is  of  tlie  same  kind  as  the  sin.  It  may  bo 
worth  our  pains  to  endeavour  to  elucidate  this  principle  a  little. 
Expression  is  given  to  it  in  various  forms  in  the  Scriptures, 
both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  Let  us  cite  an  ex- 
ample or  two  from  each.  "  The  heathen  are  sunk  down  in  the 
pit  that  they  made ;  in  the  net  which  they  hid  is  their  own 
foot  taken.*'  (Psalm  ix,  15.)  Here  the  sin  consists  in  digging 
the  pit  and  in  setting  the  net ;  the  punishment  in  falling  into 
their  own  pit,  in  being  ensnared  by  their  own  net.  The 
similarity  of  the  punishment  to  the  sin  is  apparent  at  a  glance. 

His  own  iniquities  shall  take  the  wicked  himself,  and  he  shall 
be  holden  with  the  cords  of  his  sins."     (Prov.  v,  22.)  Again, 

He  shall  have  judgment  without  mercy,  that  hath  showed  no 
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mercy."    (James  ii,  13.)    The  phraseology  may  differ,  but  the 
principle  underlying  each  of  these,*  and  all  similar  passages,  is 
the  same,  that,  viz.,  of  the  homogeneousness  of  sin  and  its 
punishment.    But  not  only  does  the  Bible  give  expression  to 
such  abstract  statements  of  the  principle,  as  the  above  last 
quoted  passage,  it  fiimishes  us  with  not  a  few  striking  concrete 
examples.     The  children  of  Israel  sinfully  lusting  for  flesh, 
quails  were  sent  them  in  abundance.    "  And  while  the  flesh 
was  yet  between  their  teeth,  ere  it  was  chewed,  the  wrath  of 
the  Lord  was  kindled  against  the  people,  and  the  Lord  smote 
the  people  with  a  very  great  plague."    (Numb,  xi,  33.)  The 
cases  of  Adoni-bezek  and  Haman  are  so  striking  and  impressive 
as  to  need  no  comment.     (See  Judges  i,  7;  and  Esther  vii,  10.) 
Thus,  as  has  been  well  said,  does  God's  anger  "follow  the 
method  of  our  sins" ;  thus  does  he  "write  the  cause  of  the  judg- 
ment on  the  forehead  of  the  judgment  itself"    In  other  words, 
in  executing  that  "strange  work"  of  his,  he  acts  on  the  principle 
of  making  the  punishment  correspond  in  its  nature,  to  the  kind 
of  sin  committed.    In  judgment  he  hardens  the  heart  that  will 
not  allow  itself  to  be  softened  by  mercy ;  he  blinds  the  eye 
that  will  not  look  at  the  light ;  he  stops  the  ears  that  wiU  not 
listen  to  the  truth ;  he  gives  up  to  vile  affections  those  who 
ivill  run  riot  in  all  manner  of  debasing,  yea,  bestial  excess ;  he 
sends  strong  delusion  that  they  should  believe  a  lie  to  tJiose 
who  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they  might  be 
saved.    There  is  nothing  peculiar,  then,  or  extraordinary,  in 
the  passage  under  consideration.    It  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  all  those  other  seemingly  dark  and  difficult  passages  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made :  the  stroug  delusion  is  sent  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  now  illustrated — the  homogeneous- 
ness of  sin  and  its  punishment.    In  what  does  the  ein,  in  this 
case,  consist  ?    Specially  in  this,  that  they  received  not  the  love 
of  the  truth  that  they  might  be  saved.    The  soul-saving  truth 
of  the  Gospel  was  presented  to  them,  and  pressed  upon  their 
acceptance,  but  they  did  not  and  would  not  receive  it  What 
then  ?    Is  God  to  be  mocked  ?   Are  they  to  triumph  in  their 
rejection  of  that  truth,  and  laugh,  as  it  were,  at  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  Most  High  ?   Nay,  verily.   "  Be  not  deceived ; 
God  is  not  mocked ;  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he 
also  reap.''   These  persons  sowed  unbelief,  and  they  shall  reap 
delusion;  they  sowed  contempt  of  salvation,  and  they  shall 
reap  damnation.   And  is  it  not  just  that  the  soul  which  will 
not  receive  the  love  of  the  truth  that  it  might  be  saved,  should 
be  left  to  ^rope  its  way  under  a  delusion  that  shall  carry  it 
down  to  hell  ?    Mark,  it  is  not  GoS's  will,  in  the  first  place, 
that  any  soul  of  man  should  be  first  deluded  and  then  damned. 
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Our  whole  being  rises  in  revolt  against  the  impious  thought. 
One  has  blasphemously  said  that  "  the  light  that  led  astray  was 
light  from  heaven*';  to  which  daring  sentiment  another  has  given 
the  following  excellent  retort : — 

"  It  could  not  be  ;  no  light  from  heaven 
Has  ever  led  astray, 
Its  constant  stars  to  guide  :ire  given, 
And  never  to  betray." 

More  follows  to  the  same  eflfect.  We,  too,  with  a  holy 
indignation  rising  within  ns,  exclaim,  It  could  not  be  that  the 
only  wish  of  God's  heart,  in  relation  to  these  persons,  was  that 
they  should  be  deluded  in  order  that  they  all  might  be  damned ! 
No !  a  thousand  times,  no !  The  first  and  deepest  wish  of  his 
infinite  heart  of  love  in  relation  to  them  was  that  they  might 
receive  the  love  of  the  truth  in  order  to  their  everlasting 
salvation.  But  that  infinitely  benevolent  desire  was  frus- 
trated. The  truth  that  saves  was  rejected.  The  salvation 
provided  and  ])laced  within  their  reach  was  contemptuously 
spurned  away.  For  the  sake  of  the  pleasures  of  unrighteous- 
ness God  and  his  salvation  were  set  at  nought.  But  God  does 
not  abdicate  his  throne,  or  renounce  his  right  to  govern  men, 
though  they  thus  despitefully  treat  him.  He  stifi  holds  the 
reins  of  government,  and  must  exercise  his  sovereign  authority, 
if  not  in  dispensing  mercy,  then  in  inflicting  judgment.  The 
one  is  his  "  delight,"  the  other  is  his  "  strange  work."  He  has 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked;  but  if  the  wicked  will 
not  turn  from  their  evil  ways  and  live,  then  perish  they  must. 
If  men  will  not  receive  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they  might 
be  saved,  then  they  shall  have  strong  delusion  that  they  should 
believe  a  lie.  And  this  delusion  comes  not  in  any  extra- 
ordinary or  miraculous  manner.  Such  delusion,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  comes  on  men  every  day  who  will  not 
receive  the  love  of  the  truth.  It  comes  as  the  natural  and 
necessary  result  of  the  rejection  of  the  truth.  It  comes  as 
barrenness  of  field  and  emptiness  of  bam  come  to  the  man  who 
will  not  till  and  manure  the  soil  from  which  he  nevertheless 
vainly  expects  a  crop.  It  comes  as  poverty  comes  to  the 
drunkard  and  the  glutton.  It  comes  as  misery  invariably  does 
to  the  man  who  has  been  living  a  low,  vicious,  sensual  life. 
For  these  results  man  is  responsible.  They  are  in  one  view 
his  doings ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  laws  according  to  which  such 
results  are  produced  are  God's,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  will 
of  God  that  those  who  break  his  laws  should  suflfer  the  conse- 
quences, viewed  from  another  and  a  higher  standpoint  tho 
results  are  of  God's  sending.  Man  takes  the  initiative  and 
makes  the  wrong  choice,  or  does  the  wicked  act;  God,  as  man's 
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Moral  Governor  and  Judge,  has  so  ordered  it  that,  if  repent- 
ance does  not  ensue,  and  forgiveness  be  not  received,  the 
sinner  must  eat  of  the  fruit  of  his  own  way,  and  be  filled  with 
his  own  devices.  So  with  this  strong  delusion.  The  reason  or 
cause  of  it  is,  to  be  found  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  sent ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  comes  by  the  action  of 
moral  and  spiritual  laws  which  our  Creator  has  established^ 
and  which  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity,  else  he  would  be 
baffled  in  his  moral  administration,  it  need  not  greatly  surprise 
any  one  to  find  it  asserted  that  God  sends  it.  He  sends  it  as, 
in  the  justice  of  his  divine  retribution,  he  sends  other  judg- 
ments upon  wicked  and  ungodly  men.  The  human  mind 
cannot  lemain  in  a  state  of  vacuity.  It  mu^it  either  receive 
the  truth  when  the  truth  is  presented,  or  it  must  turn  to  the 
opposite  of  the  truth  and  embrace  a  lie.  There  is  no  other 
alternative.  There  is  no  standing-gi'ound  betwixt  truth  and 
falsehood,  .betwixt  light  and  darkness,  betwixt  salvation  and 
damnation.  And,  terrible  as  the  statement  may  appear,  and 
awful  as  it  really  is,  it  is  God's  will  that  those  who  will  not 
receive  the  truth  should  believe  a  lie ;  that  those  who  will  not 
walk  in  the  light  of  sound  and  sanctified  reason  should  grope 
under  the  darkness  of  delusion ;  that  those  who  will  not  look 
to  him  and  be  saved  should  face  perdition  and  be  damned. 
"  Seeing  it  is  a  righteous  thing  with  God  to  recompense 
tribulation  to  them  that  trouble  you;  and  to  you  who  are 
troubled  rest  with  us,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  Lc 
revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire, 
taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey 
not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  who  shall  Ix? 
punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  pi-esence  of 
the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power;  when  he  shall 
come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all 
them  that  believe  in  that  day." 

J.  F.— D. 


BADLY  REPORTED. 

Almost  every  newspaper  we  read  supplies  us  with  illusti^ations 
of  the  complaints  that  are  made  of  being  badly  repoi'ted.  Ex- 
pressions have  to  be  explained,  corrections  have  to  be  made, 
so  that  false  impressions  may  not  be  circulated  regarding  what 
has  been  said  and  done.  Now,  there  are,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a 
great  many  interests,  human  and  divine,  earthly  and  heavenly, 
that  might  in  all  conscience  complain  of  being  badly  reported. 
Incapacity,  in  many  '^^es,  fairly  and  fully  to  represent  them. 
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indifference,  too,  as  to  the  result  which  the  representation  pro- 
duces, the  disturbing  influences  that  break  the  chain  of 
thought  to  be  reported,  and  that  tempt  the  reporter  to  sub- 
stitute his  own  small  guess  for  that  which  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  are  telling,  lead  to  many  false  impressions  and  much 
erratic  life.  But,  bad  as  such  a  state  of  things  must  be,  matters 
grow  worse  when  malice  takes  up  a  false  report,  and  sends  it 
on  with  intent  to  injure.  The  unskilful  and  imperfect  reports 
that  are  given  of  things  meant  to  bless  the  earth,  are  matters 
to  mourn  over ;  but  when  the  ears  are  eager  to  hear,  and  the 
lips  eager  to  repeat  that  which  is  meant  to  do  harm,  the  earth 
and  the  heavens  have  a  right  to  complain.  And  hence  we 
have  these  plain  words  in  the  Bible,  "  Thou  shalt  not  raise  a 
false  report.'* 


life.  Not  the  least  of  the  larger  immortalities  of  the  times  is 
the  prevalence  of  fake  reports.  There  is  no  end  to  the  evil 
done  by  men  who  "hawk  malicious  rumours,"  and  whose 
tongues  drop  poison  worae  than  that  of  all  "the  worms  of 
Nile."  Business,  character,  comfort,  and  influence,  are  damaged 
by  this  worse  than  serpent's  bite.  Diogenes,  being  asked, 
"What  is  that  beast,  the  bite  of  which  is  the  most  dangerous  ? 
replied,  "  Of  wild  beasts,  the  bite  of  a  slanderer."  Now,  the 
slanderer  is  often  the  originator  and  promoter  of  false  reports. 
His  sharp  sword  is  made  to  pierce  many  a  precious  human 
interest  that  is  left  to  bleed  to  death,  while  he  moves  on  in 
seai-ch  of  fresh  victims  to  destroy.  Hiring  himself  out  to 
deprive  others  of  the  rarest  gem  they  possess ;  acting  as  a 
pair  of  bellows,  by  which  Satan  blows  up  fires  of  contention  on 
every  hand,  he  comes  to  be  the  most  loathsome  and  hated  of 
human  things.  It  need  not  surprise  us,  then,  that  the  Bible 
should  point  so  directly  against  such  a  character,  and  lay  down 
so  positive  an  injunction  against  such  a  course.  The  endless 
wrongs  that  sometimes  rise  out  of  a  false  report  form  a 
sufficient  reason  why  the  Bible  should  use  such  plain  words 
respecting  it. 

We  take  these  words  as  pointing  to  a  strong  tendency  in 
corrupt  humanity.  Our  law  courts,  our  daily  papers,  our 
political  and  social  controversies  supply  us  with  all  kinds  of 
illustrations  of  this  tendency.  Among  the  least  erect  spirits 
on  the  earth  are  those  who  knowingly  take  up  false  reports. 
Going  about  with  a  livery  which  tens  whose  service  they  are 
in,  there  is  no  end  to  the  mischief  they  do.  At  every  word 
they  speak,  some  heart  is  wounded,  some  interest  bleeds,  some 
reputation  dies : 


meant  to  shed  light,  and  shape 
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"  These  are  the  spiders  of  society  ; 
They  weave  their  petty  webs  of  lies  and  snares, 
And  lie  themselves  in  ambush  for  the  spoil. 
The  web  seems  fair,  and  glitters  in  the  sun, 
And  the  poor  victim  winds  him  in  the  toil, 
Before  he  dreams  of  danger  or  of  death/' 

It  is  difficult  sometimes  to  imagine  how  such  a  tendency 
should  manifest  itself  so  strongly.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many 
elements  combining  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  it.  There  is 
envy,  for  example.  The  excellence  which  is  attained  by  one 
man  oppresses  the  heart  of  another ;  and  he  must  needs,  by 
nod,  or  shrug,  or  look,  or  pointed  word,  waste  the  excellence  he 
cannot  reach;  wither,  if  possible,  the  wreath  he  cannot  wear. 
Then,  again,  there  is  temper.  Feeling  has  been  wounded, 
somehow,  and  temper  seeks  expression.  To  take  up  a  false 
report,  is  an  easy  method  of  letting  off  a  large  quantity  of  that 
force  that  temper  has  generated.  After  the  spasm  comes 
calmness,  of  course  ;  but  the  evil  report  is  away  on  the  wing. 
The  prejudice  of  position  or  of  party  has  much  to  do  with 
many  of  the  false  reports  that  are  taken  up.  The  wish  is 
father  to  the  thought ;  the  thought  has  found  a  host  of  nurses, 
and  the  ears  of  men  are  stuffed  with  what  the  children  tell. 
Take  any  political  or  ecclesiastical  event  that  transpires,  and 
that  is  faithfully  reported  by  the  telegraph  to  the  different 
newspapers,  and  then  notice  what  shape  the  different  leaders 
will  take,  and  the  opinions  that  different  classes  of  readers  will 
form,  and  the  reports  that  will  then  be  taken  up  and  circu- 
lated, and  the  very  harsh  things  that  will  be  said.  Passing 
through  the  alembic  of  party,  the  thing  is  changed,  and  the 
distillation  becomes  one  of  mental  poison.  The  love  of  being 
able  to  produce  a  sensation,  too,  the  power  of  tickling  the 
people  with  talking,  the  power  of  hoaxing  men,  of  making 
April  fools  through  all  the  months  of  the  year,  has  not  a  little 
to  do  with  many  of  the  false  reports  that  disturb  life.  There 
is  a  kind  of  low  pleasure  at  being  able  to  raise  the  laugh  upon 
men,  and  hence  stories  that  are  the  mere  children  of  a  rude 
imagination,  never  very  beautiful,  and  always  delusive,  are 
easily  fabricated  in  order  "to  produce  the  effect."  We  all 
know  how  a  word  spoken  in  carelessness  may  run  many  a 
wide  circle,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  hunt  it  down.  Like  a 
rabid  dog  that  is  at  last  overtaken  and  destroyed,  wliile  mean- 
time its  victims  have  suffered,  the  evil  word  may  ultimately 
be  contradicted,  but  the  pain  it  produces  does  not  so  easily 
pass  away. 

Now  this  Bible  passage  would  place  a  bar  across  the  path  of 
that  tendency,  would  hinder  it,  arrest  it,  and  altogether  destroy 
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it  As  neither  the  memory  of  the  dead  nor  the  comfort  of  the 
living  could  be  safe,  as  the  very  structure  of  society  itself 
would  be  destroyed  if  this  tendency  were  to  be  universal  and 
supreme,  God  has  denounced  it,  and  has  sent  his  law  like  a 
-divine  detective  after  the  man  who  should  be  guilty  of  it.  Let 
us  reflect,  then,  for  it  may  lurk  where  it  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected. It  is  not  simply  printed  in  large  placards  on  the  walls, 
•or  in  paragraphs  in  papers — 


Can  read  a  nod,  a  sbrug,  a  look, 
Far  better  than  a  printed  book  ; 
Convey  a  libel  in  a  frown, 
And  wink  a  reputation  down  ; 
Or  by  the  tossing  of  the  fan, 
Describe  the  lady  and  the  man." 


We  must  take  these  words  as  a  first  truth  in  morality.  The 
tendency  is  a  moral  evil  as  well  as  a  social  wrong.  It  would  not 
•only  cut  the  ligaments  that  bind  society  together,  but  it  is  a 
violation  of  moral  law.  It  is,  consequently,  a  degrading  thing 
of  which  the  subject  is  sometimes  conscious;  hence  the  sly 
ways  in  which  he  gives  the  false  report  currency.  The  dark 
hint,  the  innuendoes,  instead  of  the  open,  honest,  manly  word, 
which  the  consciousness  of  rectitude  would  give,  betrays  the 
sense  of  ignominy  which  attends  the  violation  of  a  moral  law. 
The  indignity  with  which  he  would  cover  a  fellow-man  is 
somehow  casting  its  shadow  upon  his  own  soul.  And  he  seems 
to  feel  it.  For,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  false  report,  or  in  so  far  as 
be  gives  currency  to  what  he  might  and  ought  in  wisdom  and 
righteousness  to  suppress,  he  is  offering  an  insult  to  the  very  idea 
of  humanity.  It  is  an  act  of  disrespect  to  his  own  nature.  It 
is  an  act  of  disrespect  to  the  Father  of  men.  For  that  henvenly 
Father  must  feel  when  he  beholds  his  children  tearing  each 
other's  character  and  interest  to  shreds.  It  is  a  violation  of 
moral  law.  Hence  this  positive  injunction  forbids  that  anyone 
should  raise  a  false  report. 

We  must  take  these  words  as  a  maxim  of  mercantile  expe- 
pediency.  They  should  regulate  conduct  on  'change.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  read  the  papers  and  remain  blind  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  so.  The  bulls  and  bears  gore  and  tear  each  other 
by  the  false  reports  they  take  up.  Of  course  they  find  out  in 
time  that  the  policy  is  a  bad  one.  The  biter  gets  bit  in  turn. 
The  pit  he  digged  for  another  is  that  which  receives  himself. 
His  conduct  is  illustrated  by  the  war  instruments  with  which 
uncivilized  men  fight,  which,  when  used  with  skill,  do  deadly 
work ;  but  which  often  also  come  back  with  deadly  blow  upon 
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the  hand  that  hurled  them  forth.  To  be  true  to  facts  should  be 
as  great  an  ambition  on  'change  as  it  is  in  science,  in  history, 
in  philosophy,  and  in  religion;  otherwise  the  mai'ket  must 
become  as  a  veiy  magazine  of  powder  ready  to  ignite  and  blow 
up  all  about  it  by  every  spark  that  flies.  The  whisper  that  at 
first  conveys  the  false  report  swells  into  the  storm,  that  shakes 
many  an  enterprise,  and  shadows  many  a  reputation.  The 
alarmists  who  see  danger  because  they  have  the  faculty  of 
creating  it,  and  are  unscrupulous  in  the  use  they  make  of  the 
faculty ;  who  in  their  haste  to  be  rich  are  unwilling  or  unable 
to  run  a  fair  race  for  the  prize,  have  need  to  be  reminded  while 
they  are  seeking  to  agitate  men,  that  it  is  written  in  the  Bible 
"  thou  shalt  not  take  up  false  reports."  Obedience  to  that  law 
must  always  be  the  most  politic  course  a  moral  and  accountable 
being  can  pursue. 

We  must  take  these  words  as  a  regulative  idea  in  social  in- 
tercourse. People  are  often  very  free-spoken  in  their  daily 
intercourse  with  one  another.  There  is  much  more  speech 
than  earnest  thought :  and  when  the  mind  is  not  filled,  or  in 
any  way  familiar  with  high  themes ;  when  the  soul  is  not 
deep-toned,  then  the  tongue  must  just  rattle  away  and  make 
a  noise  on  such  bell-metal  as  it  has.  "  Death  and  life  are  in 
the  power  of  the  tongue;"  but  when  there  is  not  wisdom  enough 
to  control  it,  we  can  only  expect  that  the  death  of  somebody's 
comfort,  somebody's  reputation  and  usefulness,  may  be  the 
result.  Now,  it  will  bo  a  considerable  help  by  way  of  bridling 
the  tongue,  just  to  remember  that  it  is  laid  down  as  a  law  that 
we  are  not  to  take  up  a  false  report.  That  law  will  act  as  a 
healthy  restraint,  giving  us  the  advantage  of  those  boundaries- 
that  limit  us  from  injuring  others  and  also  hurting  ourselves. 
For  here,  too,  the  false  report  may  often  bring  sharp  retribu- 
tion. The  word  that  is  uttered  in  thoughtlessness,  in  envy, 
in  depreciation,  in  unhallowed  curiosity,  may  be  like  the  sword 
that  is  not  only  taken  from  the  scabbard  by  our  own  hand,  but 
put  by  it  into  the  hand  of  another  who  can  wield  it  upon  our- 
selves, and  cut  and  pierce  with  a  power  we  did  not  dream  of 
when  we  gave  it  to  him. 

We  must  take  these  words  as  an  obligation  in  the  matter  of 
opinion  and  religious  interests.  Our  religious  opinions  and  life 
must  not  be  based  upon,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  help  it,  not  in- 
fluenced by  "  a  false  report."  We  all  remember  the  case  of  the 
spies  who  came  back  with  such  an  account  of  the  land  and  of 
the  giants  that  were  in  it,  that  the  people's  courage  was  de- 
stroyed, and  cowards  were  made  of  them  all.  And  yet  those 
same  spies  carried  in  their  right  hand  the  fruits  that  convicted 
them  of  bearing  a  false  report.    Now,  we  have  something  not 
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unlike  this  in  many  a  book  -vre  read,  and  in  many  a  lecture 
that  is  given.  Men  who  explore  the  realm  of  religion  are  in 
haste  to  make  known  that  there  are  things  in  it  that  cannot  be 
understood,  difficulties  that  cannot  be  overcome,  giants  that 
cannot  be  slain ;  that,  in  fact,  it  is  not  worth  fighting  for,  or 
possessing  even  if  conquered  by  the  mind.  But  these  very 
men  owe  all  their  culture,  and  power,  and  instruments  for 
work,  as  well  as  their  access  to  the  minds  they  would  influence, 
to  that  very  religion  they  deem  unworthy  of  investigation. 
The  land  is  barren,  they  say;  and  yet  the  simple  handful  of 
grapes  they  have'  gathered  tells  you  how  rich  the  land 
must  be. 

We  know  how  the  most  central  truth  of  the  Gospel  has  been 
treated  by  means  of  a  "  false  report."  The  Saviour  of  men  had 
left  the  mrave.  But  in  doing  so,  he  upset  the  notions,  and  over- 
turned the  schemes  of  selfish  men.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  conceal  the  fact  and  make  some  story  that  would  go  down 
with  the  people.  Money  can  do  mighty  things  by  way  of 
making  men  tell  lies,  and  so  the  soldiers  "  took  the  money  and 
did  as  they  were  commanded."  They  said  the  disciples  came 
and  stole  him  away  while  they  slept.  It  was  a  false  report 
they  circulated  ;  but  doubtless  it  had  its  eflfect  upon  opinion 
and  life.  But  like  every  other  lie,  it  blackened  the  lips  and 
burned  the  hearts  of  those  who  told  it. 

Wo  have  a  very  telling  illustration  of  the  way  the  obligation 
in  these  words  is  violated,  in  the  general  unbelief  of  men  wha 
hear  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  Gospel  comes  to  men 
as  the  "  testimony  of  God."  It  brings  the  tidings  of  salvation 
to  the  chief  of  sinners.  It  is  the  weightiest  word  on  the  love 
of  God  to  man  the  universe  ever  heard.  It  tells  us  that  it  is 
our  wisdom,  our  interest,  our  duty,  our  eternal  life,  to  believe 
that  Gospel.  But  there  is  another  voice  heard — it  is  the  same 
voice  that  by  a  lie  blasted  paradise,  and  blackened  all  the  path 
along  which  human  feet  have  travelled  since.  That  other  voice 
is  doing  now  what  it  did  then :  it  is  denying  that  God  is  love 
to  man,  and  that  the  Gospel  is  the  Gospel  of  an  honest,  earnest 
God.  And  men  take  in  that  report,  and  leave  the  testimony 
of  the  true  God  to  be  treated  as  a  lie.  Oh,  from  every  wound 
the  Saviour  bore  there  comes  the  echo  of  these  words — "  Thou 
shalt  not  take  up  a  false,  report." 

And  surely  there  is  in  the  heart  that  has  grown  cold  to 
Jesus,  and  the  life  that  has  backslidden  from  Jesus,  a  report 
about  Him  that  is  false.  If  he  be  the  superbly  loving  and 
supremely  lovely  One,  why  do  men  forsake  him  ?  That  is  the 
world's  question.  And  what  answer  can  be  given  ?  The  world's 
conclusion  is  that  he  c^xxnot  be  all  the  soul  expected  him  to  be,. 
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otherwise  it  would  have  rested  with  hira  and  been  glad.  Now, 
what  can  be  said  but  just  this,  that  such  a  soul  is  going  about 
with  a  false  report  about  Jesus.  That  is  the  only  way  iu 
which  such  a  life  can  be  read.  Oh,  from  the  memories  of  your 
first  love,  from  the  depths  of  your  first  great  sorrow  for  sins ; 
from  the  heights  of  the  high  hopes  you  cherished  ;  from  amid 
the  hours  of  calm  rapture  you  have  spent  at  your  Saviour's  feet, 
comes  the  solemn  words,  "Thou  shalt  not  take  up  a  false 
report."    Surely  he  may  complain  of  being  badly  reported. 

R.  M.— M. 


THE  ATOMIC  THEORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

There  has  been  on  the  part  of  some  scientific  minds  an 
effort  put  forth  for  two  thousand  years  to  account  for  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all  that  they  contain,  by  the 
unconscious  operation  of  mechanical  and  natural  laws. 
Things  have  grown,  been  developed,  turned  out  as  they 
are,  not  by  power  guided  by  intelligence,  but  according 
to  impersonal  law  which  contained  no  objective  idea.  Tlie 
supernatural  is  a  fiction,  and  the  divine  is  a  pious  dream, 
and  both  must  be  swept  from  the  field  of  even  theorj^ 
and  natural  phenomena  must  be  placed  on  a  basis  of  the 
tangible  and  material.  This  is  what  the  scientific  men  in 
Ancient  Greece  set  themselves  resolutely  to  accomplish;  and 
this  in  a  more  determined  sense  some  popular  expounders  of 
science  are  essaying  to  do  at  the  present  time.  The  universe, 
it  is  contended,  is  formed  out  of  atoms,  which  are  infinite  in 
number,  and  infinitely  various  in  form.  They  love  and  hate 
each  other,  and  combine  and  are  separated  by  natural  afilnities 
And  repulsions.  They  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  mere  dead 
matter,  but  as  possessing  inherent  power  of  self-existence, 
modification,  development,  and  life,  ^y  the  aid  of  evolution, 
and  its  principle  of  natural  selection,  the  simple  organism 
became  complex,  and  by  the  interaction  of  organism  and  en- 
vironment, powers  and  faculties  were  formed,  and  became  per- 
fected, till  the  whole  process  culminated  in  man  with  reason, 
conscience,  affection,  and  will.  Thus  the  end  is  reached.  The 
universe,  man,  and  all  beings  are  accounted  for  without  the 
Agency  of  God,  or  acts  of  a  personal  will.  Nature  is  the 
prolific  mother,  and  all  things  have  originally  come  forth  by 
her  inherent  power.  There  is  no  use  for  God.  There  is  no 
need  of  an  everlasting  mind  to  create,  plan,  and  order.  Atoms 
Are  first,  atoms  are  last,  atoms  are  everything.    Great,  indeed, 
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are  atoms  according  to  this  view  of  the  universe,  for  they  are 
all  the  divinities  which  have  a  being,  and  materialistic  savana 
are  their  prophets  and  apostles. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  atomic  theory  of  the  universe,  as  held 
by  Democritus,  Empedocles,  Lucretius,  Epicurus,  Giordano^ 
Bruno,  Biichner,  Hsekel,  Tyndall,  and  others.  Should  its 
teachings  be  accepted,  and  henceforth  should  mankind  act  in 
conformity  with  ita  fundamental  propositions  ?  If  it  be  true,  it  ia 
the  duty  of  all  to  receive  it,  and  do  all  that  they  can  to  herald  its 
dismal  Gospel  to  the  poor  and  down-trodden  orphans  of  Adam's 
race.  But  if  it  be  false,  its  fascinating  power  must  be  resisted, 
and  we  must  continue  in  those  old  paths  in  which  our  fathers 
have  so  long  walked,  and  which  may  be  expressed  in  the  grand 
old  declarations,  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,"  "He  made  man  in  his  own  image."  "There  is  a 
spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him 
understanding." 

1.  In  considering  the  atomic  theory  of  the  universe  as 
expounded  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Tyndall,  it  has  fii-st  of  all  to  be 
noticed  that  it  is  speculation,  and  is  destitute  of  scientific 
demonstration.  In  reading  certain  volumes  and  addresses  one 
would  imagine  that  there  are  no  objects  in  nature  so  well 
known  as  atoms  and  molecules.  Indeed  we  might  be  con- 
strained to  think,  by  the  way  some  write  and  speak,  that  they 
were  the  physicists'  familiar  friends,  who  sat  in  their  labora- 
tories, spoke  to  them  face  to  face,  and  revealed  to  them  as  the 
initiated  all  the  events  of  their  troubled  history,  and  as  to 
how  they  comported  themselves  in  the  severe  struggle  of 
existence.  Professor  Tyndall  and  his  ancient  brethren  speak  as 
if  they  had  watched  these  tiny  specks,  and  had  seen  with  their 
own  eyes  their  combinations,  repulsions,  attractions,  their  loves 
and  their  hates.  All  such  conceptions  are,  however,  wide  of 
the  mark.  No  one  has  ever  seen,  touched,  heard,  tasted,  or 
even  smelled  an  atom.  This  wonderful  object,  which  plays 
such  an  important  part  in  modem,  scientific  speculation,  has 
never,  and  will  never,  come  within  the  sweep  of  the  sensuous 
observation  of  man.  Here  the  wisest  and  the  most  ignorant 
stand  on  the  same  level ;  and  the  atom — an  intimate  particle 
of  matter, — and  molecules — which  are  made  up  of  a  bundle  of 
these  indivisible  particles — escape  the  senses  of  both.  Balfour 
Stewart  declares  :  **  We  know  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of 
the  ultimate  structure  and  properties  of  matter,  whether 
organic  or  inorganic."  Of  some  organic  germs  he  says :  "We 
are  in  profound  ignorance  of  their  properties  and  habits." 
{The  Conservation  of  Energy,  p.  24.)   Sir  WiUiam  Thomson 
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has  speculated  as  to  the  size  of  the  molecules  which  may  be 
found  in  a  drop  of  water,  and  he  concludes  that  if  we  magnify 
the  drop  of  water  until  it  becomes  as  large  as  the  earth — ^that 
is  to  say,  eight  thousand  miles  in  diameter — that  a  molecule  in 
relation  to  the  whole  would  be  about  the  size  of  a  school-boy  s 
marble  to  the  globe.  How  infinitely  small  these  atoms  and 
molecules  must  be  !  and  infinitely  active  if  not  wicked  as  well ! 
They  are  reported  as  being  never  at  rest.  They  resemble  a 
swarm  of  bees  hung  in  mid  air,  ever  moving,  all  moving,  and  their 
movements  most  hostile  in  their  nature,  if  not  intent.  There  is 
thus,  it  is  affirmed,  incessant  and  serious  war  at  the  bases  of  the 
material  cosmos;  and  behind  the  seeming  calm  of  nature 
when  on  a  summer's  eve  we  stand  and  admire  the  quiet  of  the 
landscape  as  it  lies  before  us  bathed  with  the  effulgence  of  the 
setting  sun,  there  is  nothing  but  war,  contention  and  hostile 
movement.  This  has  always  been,  and  must  ever  continue  to 
be ;  and  our  consolation  is  to  know  that  the  incessant  clash  of 
atoms  does  not  end  in  the  destruction  of  life.  "  Indeed  if  this 
molecular  bombardment  were  to  cease  even  for  an  instant  our 
veins  would  swell,  our  breath  would  leave  us,  and  we  should 
literally  expire."  Hearing  these  words  from  one  so  able  as 
Professor  Clarke,  we  breathe  more  freely,  and  are  led  to  hope 
that,  if  we  understood  them  better,  tneir  movements  would 
be  found  to  be  that  of  the  joyous  dance,  and  not  that  of  hostile 
armies. 

While  there  are  those  who,  in  one  form  or  another,  advocate 
the  atomic  theory,  there  are  others  who  maintain  that  atoms 
are  myths,  and  have  no  more  a  real  existence  than  the  fairies 
who  were  said  to  people  the  glen,  or  the  witches  who  rode  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  who,  by  their  incantations,  wrought 
serious  havoc  to  not  a  few.  One  writer  says,  "The  atomic 
theory  is  an  absurdity,  and  only  a  wild  dream.  It  can  account 
for  nothing,  and  must  sooner  or  later  be  abandoned  by  all  but 
dreamers."  This  declaration,  so  far  as  regards  the  atomism  of 
present-day  materialists,  is  true.  We  know  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  matter ;  but  of  its  ultimate  nature,  the  profoundest 
savans  know,  and  admit  they  know,  nothing.  "  Materialism  is 
strongest  in  the  outworks;  but  is  weakest  at  the  citadel," 
said  Professor  Flint,  once  in  our  hearing;  and  his  utterance  is 
an  apothegm.  We  lift,  for  example,  a  piece  of  wood,  and  feel 
its  hardness  and  weight,  and  see  its  form  and  colour.  We 
know  it  is  wood,  and  possesses  the  attributes  of  form,  colour, 
hardness,  and  weight;  but  of  its  nature  nothing  is  known. 
By  analysis,  one  part  can  be  separated  from  another,  and  the 
differentiating  characteristics  of  each  described ;  but  the  nature 
of  each  part  cannot  be  either  comprehended  or  adequately 
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apprehended.  The  further  the  examination  and  analysis  are 
<»nied,  what  appeai-s  most  material  disappears,  and  by  and  by 
the  invisible  and  imponderable  are  reached.  In  a  word,  the 
more  matter  is  analyzed,  it  becomes  more  and  more,  if  we  may 
use  a  paradox,  spiritual — ^a  force  more  than  a  solid  hody. 
Matter,  in  its  ultimate,  is  as  near  to  mind  or  spirit  as  it  can  be; 
hence  such  men  as  Boscovich  and  Faraday  contended,  that 
matter  is  not  to  be  resolved  into  atoms  and  molecules,  having 
form  and  extension ;  but  into  centres  of  attractive  and  repul- 
sive forces  alone.  That  it  is  anything  else  has  never  been 
verified  by  observation  and  experiment ;  and  what  cannot,  in 
this  way,  be  demonstrated  has  no  right  to  call  itself  by  the 
name  of  science ;  it  pertains  to  imagination  and  speculation, 
where  observation  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  experiment  is 
impossible. 

2.  But  we  must  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  materialistic 
conception  of  the  universe.  Granting  that  atoms  and  molecules 
exist  as  solid  bodies,  and  that  they  do  exist,  many  eminent 
physicists  maintain,  who  are  not  materialists,  like  Professor 
Tyndall,  and  who  differ  from  him  as  to  their  nature  and  origin, 
the  question  arises  for  consideration,  what  must  they  be,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  universe,  and  its  manifold  contents  ? 
Granting  that  all  the  suns,  planets,  moons,  and  systems ;  all 
the  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers ;  all  the  insects,  fishes,  fowls,  and 
animals,  including  mah,  are  built  up,  and  formed  of  atoms, 
which  are  so  small,  that  they  are  all  but  infinitely  beyond  the 
ken  of  man,  what  must  these  atoms  be  ?  and  how  came  they  to 
constitute  the  wonderful  and  diversified  objects  with  which 
nature,  in  all  her  parts,  is  filled  ?  There  are  men  living,  think- 
ing, feeling,  active  beings,  conscious  of  personal  and  moral  life, 
and  enjoying  the  bounties  of  mother  earth  and  a  warmer 
heaven.  There  arc  animals,  such  as  the  lion,  the  dog,  the  horse, 
and  the  elephant,  marked  off  from  one  another,  and  yet  all 
grouped  under  the  same  genus.  There  arc  trees  which  speak 
of  life  and  beauty,  like  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  which  are  full  of 
sap.  And  there  are  modest  flowers  which  adorn  the  earth,  and 
smile  in  the  face  of  the  sun.  Whence  have  all  these  things  come  ? 
How  account  for  their  diversity  and  their  peculiar  structure? 
Democritus  answers,  "  There  is  nothing  in  existence  but  atoms 
and  empty  space,  and  all  these  things  must  consequently  be 
organized  molecules,  which  again  are  but  bundles  of  atoms." 

Very  good,"  we  reply;  "  but  you  do  not,  O  laughing  philoso- 
pher, throw  much  light  on  the  subject  by  your  deliverance. 
You  say,  all  these  things  are  organized  atoms ;  but  what  must 
these  atoms  be  to  be  thus  organized  ?    Have  they  organized 
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themselves,  or  were  they  organized  by  some  living,  thinking 
being,  anterior  to  them  in  the  order  of  nature  ?  If  the  former, 
they  must  have  the  power  of  self-motion  and  self-determina- 
tion ;  and  if  the  latter,  there  must  be  a  Being  mightier  and 
more  ultimate  than  your  atoms;  so  that,  whichever  horn  of  the 
dilemma  vou  adopt,  tlie  whole  fabric  falls  about  your  ears." 
And  this  last  alternative  must  be  true.  Sir  John  Herschel  has 
a  very  interesting  dialogue  on  the  subject,  which  brings  out 
what  is  here  glanced  at.  A  partial,  though  somewhat  long 
quotation,  must  be  made  at  this  place,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  One  of  the  interlocutora,  named  "  Hermione,''  says, 
"  I  love  these  atoms,  the  delicate  little  creatures !  There  is 
something  so  fanciful,  so  fairy-like  about  them." 

"  Hei^ogeiusy  the  other  interlocutor,  answers,  "  Well,  they 
have  their  idiosyncrasies — I  mean,  they  obey  the  law  of  their 
being.  They  comport  themselves  according  to  their  primary 
constitution.  They  conform  to  the  fixed  rule  implanted  in 
them  in  the  instant  of  their  creation.  They  act  and  react  on 
each  other,  according  to  the  rigorousljr  exact, mathematically 
determinate  relations  laid  down  ah  %niiio.    They  work  out 

their  perceived  scheme  of  the  universe  by  their — their  

Hermione. — Their?  Stop,  stop!  my  dear  Hermogenes; 
where  will  you  land  us  ?  Obey  laws !  Do  they  know  them  ? 
Can  they  remember  them  ?  How  else  can  they  obey  them  ? 
Comport  themselves  according  to  their  primary  constitution ! 
Well,  that  is  so  far  intelligible ;  they  are  as  they  are,  and  not 
as  they  are  not.  Conform  to  a  fixed  rule !  But  then  they  must 
be  able  to  apply  the  rule  as  the  case  arises.    Act  and  react  ac- 


with  each  other.  But  how  are  they  to  know  these  relations  ? 
Here  is  your  atom  A,  there  is  your  atom  B  (I  speak  as  you 
have  taught  me  to  speak),  and  a  long  interval  between  them 
and  no  link  of  connection  :  how  is  A  to  know  where  B  is,  or 
what  relation  it  stands  to  B  ?  Poor,  dear  atoms !  I  pity 
them. 

"  Hermogenes, — ^You  may  spare  your  sympathy ;  they  are 
absolutely  blind  and  passive. 

"  Hei^ione. — Blind  and  passive  !    The  more  the  wonder 

how  they  come  to  perceive  those  same  relations  you  talk  about, 

and  how  they  'comport  themselves,*  as  you  call  it,  (act,  I 

should  say)  on  that  perception. 

*♦***## 

Hermogenes, — There  lies  the  real  difficulty  about  these 
atoms.  Those  same  relations  to  which  they  stand  to  one 
another  are  anything  but  simple  ones.  They  involve  all  the 
"  ologies  "  and  all  the  "  ometries,"  and  in  these  days  we  know 


cording  to  determinate  relations  ?  I 


relations 
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soraething  of  what  that  implies.  Their  movements,  their  inter- 
changes, their  hates  and  loves,  their  attractions  and  repulsions, 
their  correlations,  their  what  not,  are  all  determined  on  the 
very  instant.  There  is  no  hesitation,  no  blundering,  no  trial 
and  error.  A  problem  of  dynamics,  which  would  have  driven 
Lagrange  mad,  is  solved  instanter, '  soliitur  amhulando!  A 
differential  equation,  which  algebraically  written  out  \vould  belt 
the  earth,  is  integrated  in  an  eye-twinkle,  and  all  the  numeri- 
cal calculation  worked  out  in  a  way  to  frighten  Zerah 
Colborn,  George  Bidder,  or  J edediah  Buxton.  In  short  these 
atoms  are  most  wonderful  little  creatures. 

"  Hermione. — Wonderful  indeed !  Anyhow  they  must  have 
not  only  good  memories,  but  astonishing  presence  of  mind  to 
be  always  ready  to  act,  and  always  to  act  without  mistake, 
according  to  the  primary  laws  of  their  being,  in  every 
complication  that  occurs. 

" Hermogcnes. — Thou  hast  said  it!   That  is  just  the  point 
I  knew  you  must  come  to.   The  presence  of  Mind  is  what 
solves  the  whole  difficulty."    (The  Farinighily  Review,  vol. 
pp.  83-84). 

Yes,  the  solution  is  reached  when  the  presence  of  Mind  is 
admitted.  But  banish  all  mind  from  the  univei'se  in  its 
present  condition  and  its  origin,  and  absurdity  after  absurdity 
must  be  maintained ;  and  although  the  whole  be  bai)tised  with 
the  name  of  advanced  science  and  the  findings  of  the  scientific 
imagination,  it  wiU  be  nothing  but  absurdity  still. 

3.  This  will  become  even  more  apparent  if  the  subject  be 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  occupied  by  one  of  our  greatest 
living  thinkers — we  mean  Dr.  James  Croll.  In  a  series  of 
articles  recently  published,  he  grapples  with  the  theory  of  a 
universe  without  an  intelligent  maker,  and  the  potency  of 
atoms  and  molecules  without  God,  and  demonstrates  beyond 
the  possibility  of  refutation  that  materialists  only  touch  the 
surface  of  the  problem  and  fail  to  understand  the  difficulties 
which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  truthfulness  of  their  system.  It  is 
not  enough.  Dr.  Croll  shows,  to  prove  that  there  are  atoms,  and 
that  they  move ;  but  an  explanation  is  needed  as  to  what  de- 
teimines  their  motion,  before  any  reasonable  mind  can  be 
satisfied.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  there  were  in 
existence  mountains  of  stones  which  were  all  in  motion,  and 
for  ever  moving  in  antagonism  to  one  another.  Suppose, 
moreover,  these  stones  would  so  move  as  that  some  of  them 
would  unite  so  as  to  make  temples,  others  to  make  prisons, 
others  monuments,  others  bridges,  others  breakwaters,  others 
castles,  others  universities,  and  othere  common  houses.  To 
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aver  that  all  these  buildings  were  made  of  stones  would  go  but 
a  little  way  to  explain  the  phenomena.  Nor  would  the 
explanation  that  they  were  moving  stones  suffice  to  satisfy  the 
philosophic  or  scientific  mind.  What  such  a  mind  would  ask 
is  a  rational  account  of  how  stones,  which  had  so  much  in 
common,  moved  into  positions  so  diverse,  as  to  produce  the 
results.  Until  this  solution  was  granted,  no  true  and  satis- 
factory solution  would  be  reached.  And  this  would  never  be 
reached  until  a  designing  mind  was  postulated  which  guided 
the  movements  of  the  various  stones,  and  used  the  material 
substance  to  express  architectural  ideas  previously  entertained. 
So  must  it  be  with  the  products  of  the  natural  and  spiritual 
worlds.  Admitting  that  the  vast  system  of  nature  is  composed 
of  molecules  and  atoms,  how  can  we  account  for  the  diversity 
in  form,  power,  position,  substance,  idea,  and  relation  ?  Why 
have  moving  atoms  built  up  man,  animal,  vegetable,  insect,  fish, 
and  fowl,  and  that,  too,  in  an  all  but  infinite  variety  ?  Or,  to 
use  the  language  of  Dr.  CroU:  "  Take,  say,  a  leaf  of  a  tree.  The 
leaf  is  not  moulded  by  some  external  agency  into  its  particular 
shape,  but  is  built  up  molecule  by  molecule.  The  form  and 
structure  of  the  leaf  is  the  result  of  the  arrangement  and  dis- 
position of  the  particles  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  thing  to 
be  accounted  for  is  not  what  moves  the  molecules  or  particles 
in  its  formation ;  but  what  guides,  directs,  or  determines  the 
motion  of  these  particles?  The  leaf  could  not  be  formed 
did  not  each  particle  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  stop  at 
the  proper  time  and  place.  Each  molecule  occupies  its  own 
special  position  in  the  leaf ;  consequently,  no  two  molecules,  in 
moving  to  their  position,  can  take  the  same  path.  What  then 
determines  the  particular  path  for  each  molecule  ?  or  rather, 
what  determines  the  motion  of  each  molecule  along  its  par- 
ticular path  ?  The  mere  motion  of  the  molecules  is  produced 
by  force;  but  what  directs  or  determines  this  force  to  move 
each  particle  along  its  special  path?"  {What  Determines 
Molecular  Motion,  p.  17.)  Before  these  questions  materialists 
stand  mute,  because  they  ignore  the  infinite  Intelligence,  Will, 
and  Heart  of  the  Eternal  One.  But  the  moment  we  rise  to  the 
thought  that  intelligence  directs  force,  and  that  there  is  an 
objective  idea  in  material  things,  all  is  plain.  As  we  stand  face 
to  face  with  nature,  we  then  realize  that  we  stand  face  to  face 
with  reason,  intelligence,  and  design ;  and  ai-e  persuaded  that, 
if  there  were  no  ideas  s3rmbolized  in  the  stars,  flowers,  rocks, 
bodies,  and  souls  of  men,  there  could  be  no  science,  no 
astronomy,  botany,  geology,  physiology,  anatomy,  or  mental 
and  moral  philosophy.  But  when  looked  at  with  eyes  that  can 
see,  the  world  is  observed  to  be  full  of  beauty,  suggestive- 
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ness,  prophecy,  life,  and  light,  because  it  is  full  of  God,  his 
heauty,  thought,  heart,  and  will.  "  Overpoweringly  strong 
proofs,'*  said  Sir  William  Thomson,  when  addressing  the  British 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science — Overpoweringly 
strong  proofs  of  intelligent  and  benevolent  design  lie  all 
around  us ;  and  if  ever  perplexities,  whether  metaphysical  or 
scientific,  turn  us  away  from  them  for  a  time,  they  come  back 
upon  us  with  irresistible  force,  showing  us,  through  nature, 
the  influence  of  a  free-will ;  and  teaching  us  that  all  living 
beings  depend  on  one  everlasting  Creator  and  Maker."  This 
noble  utterance,  so  different  from  that  of  another  president 
who  occupied  the  same  chair,  breathes  the  spirit  of  tne  wisest 
and  best  men  of  all  ages  and  lands.  Its  faith  is  akin  to  that  of 
the  hoary  and  ever  to  be  honoured  sage  Thomas  Carlyle.  '  In 
his  immortal  Sartor  we  read:  "Sweep  away  all  illusion  of 
time.  Glance,  if  thou  have  eyes,  from  the  near  moving-cause  to 
its  far  distant  mover.  The  stroke  that  came  transmitted 
through  a  whole  galaxy  of  elastic  balls,  was  it  less  a  stroke 
than  if  the  last  ball  only  had  been  struck  and  sent  flying  ? 
Oh  could  I  (with  the  Time-annihilating  Hat)  transport  thee 
direct  from  the  beginnings  to  the  endings,  how  were  thy  eye- 
sight unsealed,  and  thy  heart  set  flaming  in  the  light-sea  of 
celestial  wonder?  Then  saw  thou  that  this  fair  universe, 
were  it  in  the  meanest  province  thereof,  is  in  very  deed  the 
star-domed  City  of  God;  that  through  every  star,  through 
every  grass-blade,  and  most  through  every  living  soul,  the 
glory  of  a  present  God  still  beams.  But  nature,  which  is  the 
time- vesture  of  God,  and  reveals  Him  to  the  wise,  hides  Him 
from  the  foolish.*'  Let  us  therefore,  dear  reader,  be  wise,  and 
in  order  to  reach  this  elevated  position  let  us  become  child-liko 
in  spirit,  faith,  and  character.  Then  shall  we  be  able  to  stand 
in  the  proper  attitude  to  all  truth,  whether  taught  by 
science  or  the  verbal  revelation.  And  with  deepest  reverence 
fall  with  the  four-and-twenty  elders  before  Him  that  sits  on 
the  throne  and  say — "Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive 
glory,  honour,  and  power;  for  Thou  hast  created  all  things,  and 
for  Thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created"  (Rev.  iv,  11). 

W.  A.— E. 


"Through  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  wera  framed  by  the 
word  of  God,  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  thiogs  wliich 
do  appear." — Heb*  xi,  3. 
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The  subject  of  beauty  engaged  the  attention  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  They  had  two  words  for  it — "  kalos/'  which  denotes 
that  which  is  fair/'  "  lovely,"  "  graceful " ;  and  "  kosmos/*  the 
primary  meaning  of  which  is  "  order." 

Various  theories,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent, 
have  been  propounded  regarding  the  beautiful.  A  German  has 
given  us  his  idea  of  sesthetics— the  science  of  the  beautiful — as 
follows  : — All  things  which  can  ever  be  objects  of  perception, 
may  be  considered  under  four  different  relationships.  A  fact 
can  relate  directly  to  our  sensuous  condition  —  that  is  its 
physical  quality ;  or  to  the  undei-standing — that  is  its  logical 
quality ;  or  to  the  will — that  is  its  moral  quality ;  or  to  the 
entirety  of  our  different  powers,  rather  than  to  any  particular 
manifestation  of  these — that  is  its  aesthetic  quality.  There  is 
a  culture  for  the  health,  for  the  understanding,  for  morality, 
and  for  taste  or  beauty ;  the  last  of  which  has  tor  its  design  to 
bring  out  the  totality  of  our  sensuous  and  spiritual  powers  in 
their  greatest  possible  harmony."  According  to  Hegel,  the 
beautiful  is  "  the  absolute  ideal  realizing  itself."  In  this 
country  the  subject  has  also  received  the  attention  of  several 
eminent  thinkers.  Dr.  Hutchison  considers  that  the  perception 
of  the  beautiful  is  owing  to  a  sixth  sense  through  w^hich  we 
become  conscious  of  it.  Burke  wrote  upon  the  sublime  and 
beautiful ;  but  his  book  has  lost  its  popularity.  He  confoimds 
the  beautiful  with  the  luxurious.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
adopted  the  idea  of  Father  Buffier,  that  beauty  was  the  mean 
between  two  extremes.  Hogarth  supposed  it  to  depend  on 
curved  lines.  Lord  Jeffrey  supported  the  theory  of  Alison, 
whose  system  is  designated  the  theory  of  association.  He  denies 
that  objects  are  intrinsically  beautiful,  but  are  so  by  means 
of  association.  According  to  Bkckie,  "beauty  does  not  consist 
in  one  element,  or  in  one  power,  or  in  one  proportion,  but  in 
many  elements,  powers,  and  proportions."  The  late  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  speaks  of  beauty  as  absolute  and  relative.  "  In  the 
former  case,"  he  remarks,  "  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  notion 
of  what  the  object  ought  to  be  before  we  pronounce  it  beauti- 
ful or  not ;  in  the  latter  case,  such  a  previous  notion  is  required. 
Flowers,  shells,  and  arabesques,  &c.,  are  freely  or  absolutely 
beautiful.  We  judge,  for  example,  a  flower  to  be  beautiful, 
though  unaware  of  its  destination,  and  that  it  contains  a  com- 
plex apparatus  of  organs,  all  admirably  adapted  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  plant.  When  we  are  made  cogm'zant  of  this,  we 
obtain,  indeed,  an  additional  gratification,  but  one  wholly 
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different  from  that  which  we  experience  on  the  contemplation 
of  the  flower  itself,  apart  from  all  considerations  of  its  adapta- 
tions."  (Vide  Ch,  Cyc) 

Beauty  is  partly  objective  and  pai'tly  subjective — that  is, 
there  are  objects  which  excite  the  emotion  of  the  beautiful,  and 
to  which  we  apply  the  term,  and  there  is  the  emotion  itself. 
Certain  objects  are  beautiful  in  themselves — as  the  rose  and 
the  rainbow ;  others  are  beautiful  by  association.  The  expres- 
sion, "  How  beautifiil  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  them 
that  bring  good  tidings  ! "  is  the  beauty  of  association.  The 
feet  of  the  heralds,  having  travelled  far,  would  be  unsightly 
things ;  but  they  became  beautiful  to  those  who  were  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  message  of  peace. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  essence  of  the  beautiful  ? 
And  to  this  it  has  been  replied  that  "  there  is  a  special  beauty 
in  imity  with  variety  as  seen  in  curved  lines ;  and  compensa- 
tory though  not  uniform  balancings  of  nature,  and  also  in  the 
varied  agents  at  work  around  us,  conspiring  to  promote  one 
end.  So  far,  then,  as  intellectual  beauty  is  concerned,  there  is 
truth  in  the  theory  of  Augustine,  that  beauty  consists  in  order 
and  design ;  and  in  that  of  Hutchison  and  Cousin  that  it  con- 
sists in  unity  with  variety ;  and  in  that  of  Diderot,  that  it  con- 
sists in  relations.'*  (M'Cosh.) 

The  divine  goodness  is  seen  in  creating  in  man  the  love  of 
the  beautiful,  and  in  filling  the  world  with  beautiful  things. 
Channing  said,  Beauty  is  an  all-pervading  presence.  It  un- 
folds in  the  numberless  flowers  of  spring.  It  waves  in  the 
branches  of  the  trees  and  the  green  blades  of  grass.  It 
haunts  the  depths  of  the  earth  and  sea,  and  gleams  out  in  the 
hues  of  the  shell  and  the  precious  stone.  And  not  only  these 
minute  objects,  but  the  ocean,  the  mountains,  the  clouds,  the 
heavens,  tne  stars,  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  all  overflow  with 
beauty.  The  universe  is  its  temple ;  and  those  men  who  are 
alive  to  it  cannot  lift  their  eyes  without  feeling  themselves 
encompassed  with  it  on  every  side."  There  are,  indeed,  minds 
in  which  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  is  very  slightly  developed. 
They  are  represented  by  .the  rustic,  of  whom  it  was  written, 

"  The  primrose  by  the  river's  brim — 
A  yellow  primrose  is  to  him, 
And  it  is  nothing  more." 

But  whilst  some  are  constitutionally  more  alive  to  the  beautiful 
than  others,  yet  in  each  there  are  elements  which  have  only 
to  be  educated,  in  order  to  perceive  and  love  the  beautiful ; 
and  when  this  is  realized,  it  will  be  found  in  the  heavens 
above  us,  and  in  all  the  earth  around  us. 
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For  beauty  hideth  everywhere,  that  reason's  child  may  seek  her, 
And  having  found  the  gem  of  price,  may  set  it  in  God  s  crown. 
Beauty  uestleth  in  the  rosebud,  or  walketh  the  firmament  with  the 
planets. 

She  IS  found  in  the  beetle  s  evening  hymn,  and  shonteth  in  the  mating 
of  the  sun. 

The  cheek  of  the  peach  is  glowing  with  hersmile^  her  splendour  blazeth 

in  the  lightnmg. 
She  is  the  dryad  of  the  woods,  the  naiad  of  the  streams. 
Her  golden  hair  hath  tapestried  the  silkworm's  silent  chamber. 
And  to  her  measured  harmonies  the  wild  waves  beat  in  time. 
She,  Avith  the  might  of  a  Briareus,  is  dragging  down  the  clouds  upon 

the  mountain. 

Men  look  upon  the  grandeur  and,  lo  !  it  is  excellent  glory  ! 
There  is  glory  in  the  rolling  clouds,  and  placid  sh ingle  beach  ; 
In  feathery  snows,  and  w^histling  winds,  and  dim  electric  skies. 
Thei-e  is  beauty  in  the  rounded  woods,  dank  with  heavy  foliage. 
In  laughing  fields  and  dented  hills,  the  valley  and  its  lake. 
There  is  beauty  in  the  gullies,  beauty  in  the  cliflfs,  beauty  in  sun  and 
shade. 

In  rock  and  rivers,  seas  and  plains,  the  earth  is  drowned  with  beauty.'' 

TupiHr. 

We  meet  it  as  we  meet  God — everywhere. 
(1.)  There  is  a  beauty  in  sound. 

In  nature,  there  is  great  diversity  of  sound.  Some  sounds  are 
not  grateful  to  the  ear — as  the  croaking  of  the  frog,  and  the  chat- 
tering of  the  magpie.  Yet,  even  those,  on  account  of  association 
with  country  life,  are  pleasant  to  the  men  long  immersed  in  city 
life.  We  do  not  like  to  heai*  children  cry.  The  sound  is  not- 
musical  ;  but  some  years  ago  a  Califomian  miner  exclaimed  in 
the  theatre — "Drop  them  fiddles,  and  let  me  hear  the  baby  cry 
— I  have  not  heard  one  cry  for  eight  years."  Although  in 
itself  an  unpleasant  sound,  it  rekindled  memories  grateful  ta 
the  heart.  But  there  are  many  pleasant  sounds;  we  feel 
delighted  when  we  hear  them.  The  tinkling  of  the  brook  as. 
it  glides  over  its  pebbly  bed,  the  rustle  of  the  corn  fields,  the 
stirring  of  the  forest  foliage,  the  sound  of  a  distant  waterfall, 
and  the  barytones  of  the  ocean  as  they  mingle  with  the  deep 
bass  of  the  thunder,  are  all  and  ever  beautiful.  And  so  also  are 
the  song  of  birds,  the  chimes  of  silver  bells,  and  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  A  band  of  music  passes  down  a  street, 
and  the  children  gather  round  it,  and  the  windows  are  thrown 
open  and  mothers  and  their  babes  are  seen  looking  out  to  hear 
the  melodious  sounds. 

Of  all  the  sounds  beneath  the  heaven, 
That  man  has  found  or  God  has  given, 
None  draws  the  soul  so  sweet  away 
As  music's  melting  mystic  lay. 
Slight  emblem  of  the  bliss  above. 
It  soothes  the  spirit  all  to  love." 
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And  there  is  beauty  in  the  sound  of  a  name.  What  a  world 
of  beauty  and  meaning  lies  hid  in  the  words  "mother," 
"sister/*  "friend,"  "home."  We  have  but  to  pronounce  them 
and  scenes,  long  since  gone  never  to  return,  rise  before  us,  and 
once  more  we  are  in  the  cottage  where  we  were  born,  or 
wandering  by  some  quiet  river,  or  exploring  a  plantation,  or 
enjoying  "  a  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul "  with  some  dear 
friend  long  since  sleeping  in  the  "Auld  Kirkyard."  And 
there  is  one  name  which  sounds  sweetly  in  the  ear  of  the 
Christian:  it  is  the  name  of  Jesus!  John  Newton  felt  its 
power  and  sung — 

How  sweet  the  name  of  Jesus  sounds 

In  a  believer*s  ear  ; 
He  soothes  his  sorrow,  heals  his  wounds, 

And  drives  away  liis  fear. 

And  so  did  Charles  Wesley  when  he  wrote  the  hymn — 

"  Jesus,  the  name  that  charms  our  fears, 
That  bids  our  son-ows  cease  ; 
^is  music  in  the  sinner's  ears, 
Tis  life,  and  health,  aud  peace." 

(2.)  There  is  heciuty  in  form  and  colour. 

We  all  admire  the  curved  line  more  than  the  straight,  and 
the  circle  more  than  the  square.  And  nature  is  full  of  curves 
and  waving  lines ;  and  one  reason  why  the  human  face  is  so 
beautiful,  is  that  it  is  full  of  curves.  Some  of  the  lower  animals 
have  beautiful  forms,  as  the  horse  and  the  deer.  Wordsworth's 
lines  on  the  White  Doe  of  Rylstone  are  beautiful — 

"  White  she  is  as  the  lily  of  J une, 
And  beauteous  as  the  silver  moon  ; 
When  out  of  sight  the  clouds  are  driven. 
And  she  is  left  alone  in  heaven. 
Or  like  a  sliip  some  gentle  day 
In  sunshine  sailing  mr  away  : 
A  glittering  ship  that  hath  the  plain 
Of  ocean  for  its  wide  domain.'* 

And  there  is  beauty  in  colour.  We  love  to  gaze  on  green  fields 
and  blue  skies,  or  on  the  woods  in  autumn  when  the  forest 
is  tinted  with  its  many  lines.  And  who  has  not  admired 
the  rainbow — 

"Tluatarc  of  light, 
Born  of  the  shower  and  coloured  by  the  sun. 
Which  spans  the  heavens  when  Aprirs  skies  are  bright. 

The  seer  of  Patn^os  beheld  the  throne  of  God,  but  instead  of 
being  "  clothed  witjj  thunder"  and  the  flashing  of  lightning,  it 
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is  said,  "  there  was  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne  in  sight 
like  unto  an  emerald."  There  was  no  string  nor  arrow  in  that 
bow,  and  it  was  turned  from  the  earth.  It  was  thus  a  beautiful 
symbol  of  the  merciful  dispensation  under  which  we  live. 

(3.)  There  is  beauty  in  the  Jlowera  and  trees. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  one  that  there  are  three  things  on 
earth  which  sin  has  not  destroyed — the  smile  of  children,  the 
song  of  birds,  and  the  beauty  of  flowers.  Everywhere  the 
flowers  are  beautiful.  "  Lovely  flowers  are  the  smiles  of  God's 
goodness,"  said  Wilberforce.  Various  designations  have  been 
given  of  them.  They  have  been  called  "  visible  music,"  "  God*s 
love  tokens,"  "  living  poetry,"  "  earth's  ornaments,"  **  relics  of 
Eden's  bowers,"  "God's  smiles  come  down  to  us,"  "stars  of  the 
earth,"  "silent  sermons,"  "nature's  jewellery,"  "  parables  to  the 
eye."  Not  only  in  the  valley,  but  far  up  on  the  mountain  and 
by  the  side  of  the  glacier,  do  we  find  the  flowers.  Some  time 
ago  we  found  the  alpme  rose  in  bloom  by  the  margin  of  the 
mer  de  glace — that  river  of  ice  in  the  vicinity  of  Chamouni 

"  Everywhere  about  us  they  are  glowing, 

Some  like  stars  to  tell  us  spring  is  born, 
Others  with  blue  eyes,  their  tears  overflowing, 

Stand,  like  Buth,  amid  the  golden  com. 
In  all  places  then,  and  in  all  seasons, 

Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul  like  wings  ; 
Teaching  us  by  most  persuasive  reasons 

How  akin  they  are  to  human  things. 
And  with  child-like  credulous  affection, 

We  behold  their  tender  buds  expand  ; 
Emblems  of  our  great  resurrection, 

Emblems  of  the  bright  and  better  laud.'' 

Everybody  loves  them,  and  they  are  dear  as  the  smile  on  the 
face  of  an  old  friend.  The  hand  of  affection  decorates  the 
bridal  altar  with  them,  and  strews  them  on  the  tombs  of  the 
departed.  They  have  been  called,  as  we  have  said,  "  silent 
sermons  " ;  and  our  Lord  when  on  earth  preached  from  the 
lilies  of  the  field.  "  Consider,"  he  said  "  the  lilies  of  the  field. 
They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you  that 
even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 
There  is  divine  philosophy  wrapped  up  in  these  words,  and 
happy  is  the  man  who  understandeth  it.  If  God  takes  care  of  the 
lily,  how  can  you  think  he  would  forget  you  ? 

We  have  said  that  there  is  a  beauty  in  trees.  How  bare, 
how  barren,  and  naked-like  is  a  country  without  them! 
Danton,  when  in  pi-ison,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  that  I  could  see  a 
tree ! "  It  would  have  relieved  the  dreary  monotony  of  his 
condition. 
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(4.)  There  is  beauty  inthe  river,  the  lake,  and  tJic  mountain. 

Trees,  undoubtedly,  beautify  the  landscape,  but  we  feel  that  its 
beauty  is  increased  when  diversified  with  the  river  and  the 
lake,  and  skirted  by  the  mountains.  The  river  is  a  thing  of 
beauty,  although  it  moves  slowly  along  like  the  Isla,  or  rapidly 
like  the  Rhone,  as  it  issues  from  Lake  Leman.  The  river  has 
been  pressed  into  the  service  of  inspiration.  "  There  is  a  river," 
said  the  Psalmist,  "  the  streams  whereof  shall  make  glad  the 
city  of  God."  And  John  tells  us  in  the  Apocalypse  that  he  was 
shown  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding 
out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb."  It  is  a  beautiful 
emblem  of  God's  blessed  love  that  flows  down  to  man  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  eternal  justice.  And  it  is  not 
like  the  rivers  of  earth,  which  sometimes  ebb  in  the  summer, 
and  dry  up  altogether.  It  is  ever  full,  and  ever  free,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  saitn  unto  every  one,  "  Come  and  take  of  the  water 
of  life  freely."  Blessed  love  !  And  blessed  are  they  who 
drink  it. 

And  the  lakes  are  beautiful,  ever  beautiful,  reposing  in  their 
calm  depths  at  the  feet  of  the  mountains.  In  their  bosoms  are 
reflected  the  pine  trees,  and  the  clouds  and  the  stars  of  heaven. 
Those  who  have  gazed  on  Loch  Lomond,  or  the  Irish  or  Swiss 
lakes,  will  recall  their  memory  with  joy.  The  lake  sleeping 
among  the  mountains  resembles  the  tranquillity  of  a  Christian's 
soul.  Ruflled  it  may  be  by  the  passing  breeze,  but  it  is  only  its 
surface,  and  that  only  for  a  short  time.  And  so  with  the 
believer.  God  is  like  the  mountains  round  about  him,  pro- 
tecting him  from  every  evil. 

And  the  mountains  have  a  beauty,  too,  all  their  own.  They 
are  "  nature's  monuments,"  which  tell  of  the  love  and  the  power 
of  God. 

"  Blue,  and  baseless,  and  beautiful, 
Did  the  boundless  mountains  bear. 
Their  folded  shadows  into  the  golden  air." 

In  gazing  on  them  our  spirits  are  lifted  upwards.  "  Hills  draw 
like  heaven,  and  stronger  sometimes,  holding  out  their  hands 
to  pull  you  from  the  vile  flats  up  to  them." 

The  Psalmist,  speaking  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  said, "  Thy 
righteousness  is  like  the  great  mountains."  If  he  has  promised 
to  help  you  in  trouble,  will  he  not  do  it  ?  Art  thou  ever  weary 
in  the  good  way  ?  Hath  he  not  said,  "  Be  not  weary  in  well- 
doing, and  in  due  season  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not."  Having 
given  the  promise,  and  being  righteous,  have  you  not  ground 
for  rejoicing  in  hope  of  a  brighter  day  ?  Although  the  branch 
may  be  bare,  it  may  have  lire.  The  almond  tree  sends  forth 
its  blossoms  on  a  leaQess  branch. 
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The  hope  in  dreams  of  a  happier  hour 

That  alights  on  misery's  brow, 
Springs  out  of  the  silvery  almond  flower, 

That  blooms  on  a  leafless  bought' 

There  are  many  other  beautiful  things  besides  those  alluded 
to — as  the  waterfall,  with  the  iris  upon  the  spray,  like  "  hope 
upon  a  death-bed,"  or  "  love  watching  madness  " ;  the  varied 
seasons  each  has  its  own  beauty.  So  has  the  momiug,  as  she 
advances  with  rosy  footstep,  and  sows  the  earth  with  orient 
pearl,"  or  as  a  "  beautiful  bird  upon  the  mountain,  she  lifts 
up  her  purple  wing."  And  the  close  of  the  day  is  beautiful, 
"  when  the  grey  hooded  even,  like  a  sad  votarist  in  palmer  s 
weeds,"  ushers  in  the  moon,  with  her  starry  train.  And  there 
is  a  beauty  in  night,  and  "  in  her  solitary  loveliness  we  learn 
the  language  of  another  world."  There  is  a  calm  beaut}^ 
finally,  in  death  before  the  ingar  viortis  has  passed  away. 

Conclusion.  (1)  To  enjoy  the  beautiful,  taste  must  be  cul- 
tivated. (2)  To  enjoy  the  beautiful,  the  mind  must  be  at  rest, 
(3)  Thank  God  for  the  beautiful. 

"  Daisies  are  white  upon  the  churchyard  sod, 
Sweet  tears  the  clouds  lean  down  and  give  ; 
This  world  is  very  lovely — O,  my  God, 
I  thank  thee  that  I  live." 

R_W.— G. 


THE  PREACHING  ADAPTED  TO  THE  PRESENT  AGE. 

God  has  need  of  variety ;  and  hence,  not  only  in  nature  around 
us,  but  in  the  minds  of  men,  we  see  his  ordaining  hand  con- 
tinually drawing  it  forth.  Not  only  for  each  individual  has 
he  arranged  a  series  of  different  states,  as  manifested  in  infancy, 
youth,  manhood,  and  old  age,  and  given  him  a  constitution, 
disposition,  education,  and  circumstances  different  from  those 
of  nis  fellows  ;  but  every  individual  nation  and  neighbourhood,, 
by  God*s  wise  working,  shows  marked  peculiarities  that  distin- 
guish it  from  those  around.  The  history  of  the  world,  too,  is  as 
varied  as  that  of  any  of  its  units — so  that  its  discerning  reader  has 
little  difficulty  in  marking  it  off  into  periods,  either  by  years,, 
customs,  literature,  philosophy,  or  revelation.  If  he  knows  any 
of  these  well,  he  has  an  excellent  idea  of  the  others.  If  he 
knows  the  philosophy  which  is  prevalent,  he  has  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  men  of  that  age,  and  their  re- 
lationships to  one  another. 

The  teachers  and  taught  of  any  age  act  and  react  upon  each 
other.    It  is  doubtless  true  that  great  men  will  both  guide 
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and  modify  the  opinions  of  their  more  numerous  inferiors ;  but- 
it  is  also  true,  that  every  country,  by  some  subtle  law,  produces- 
in  the  long  run  those  teachers  who  are  best  adapted  to  head 
its  progress ;  men  who  would  be  of  little  value  to  another  people 
or  age.  We  find  that  every  race  has  its  own  poets,  its  own 
philosophera,  and  its  own  theologians ;  and  that  these  are  as 
ilistinct  from  those  of  another,  as  are  the  manners,  dress,  and 
bearing  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  mingle.  Indeed,  the 
greatest  difficulty  which  every  leading  mind  must  encounter  in 
its  search  after,  and  communication  of  truth,  must  bo  that  of 
separating  itself  from  the  prejudices,  and  blinding  influences  of 
that  community  where  it  has  been  itself  educated,  to  such  an 
extent  as  will  allow  it  to  see  clearly  and  judge  calmly  of  thingSr 
as  they  ai-e  in  themselves.  Men  in  every  age  are  as  soldiers  in  a 
modern  battle,  understanding  little  of  the  plans  and  great 
issues  of  the  contending  generals,  while  engaged  closely  and 
continuously  with  their  own  duties.  It  needs  the  distance 
and  height,  which  only  a  spectator  can  take  advantage  of,  to- 
discern  the  strength  or  weakness,  the  wisdom  or  error,  of  the 
different  movements.  The  Bible  is  not  merely  the  best,  but 
almost  the  only  book  which  illustrates  the  growth  and  varia- 
tion of  any  one  people,  for  an  extended  length  of  time.  In  it 
we  have  the  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  day  they  left  Egypt, 
a  degi-aded  race  of  slaves,  with  all  the  finer  qualities  of  man- 
hood thoroughly  debased  or  uprooted.  It  could  not  be  from 
mere  caprice  that  God  chose  to  record  that  history,  rather  than 
any  other,  for  our  instruction,  although  so  many  more  were 
equally  before  him.  And  amongst  the  many  benefits  it  gives,, 
not  the  least  is  that  it  is  so  fully  fmught  with  information  and 

guidance  to  those  who  would  aspire  to  become  teachers  of  the 
ttle  community  where  Providence  has  placed  them.  At  first,, 
we  see  God,  through  Moses,  seeking  to  form  in  them  the  habits- 
of  obedience  and  order.  From  that  rudimental  discipline,  the 
teacher  begins  to  establish  the  principles  of  taste  and  beauty, 
laying  the  foundation  in  cleanliness.  From  that,  again,  he  rises- 
to  spiritual  purity,  all,  too,  by  the  wise  use  of  symbols  and 
ceremonies  which,  while  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  lower 
attainments,  such  as  cleanliness  and  outward  decency,  preserved 
their  worth  for  establishing  also  the  higher  or  spiritual  virtues. 
Then,  as  their  education  advanced,  as  they  learned  what  holi- 
ness was,  they  found  out  their  own  guilt ;  and  to  free  them 
from  the  sinner  s  misery,  the  idea  of  atonement  through  the 


the  ancient  Jews  is  a  God  of  power.  The  God  of  the  modern- 
Christian  is  chief  as  the  God  of  love.  And  as  we  know  the 
circumstances  of  these  ancient  people,  we  can  fairly  judge 
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that  a  God  of  power  was  that  revelation  which  would  hold 
and  influence  them  most.  But  men  have  advanced ;  and  their 
idea  of  God  must  take  in  much  more  than  his  mere  almightiness 
to  satisfy  the  craving  of  their  souls. 

In  the  dispensation  of  Christ,  too,  we  are  taught  the  same 
iesson.  There  we  not  only  see  a  person  striking  and  crushing 
tiway  an  old  scaffolding  which  has  served  its  day  and  generation, 
but  a  constant  increase  of  that  power  from  one  age  to  another. 
Nay,  so  quick  and  sound  is  its  progress  and  its  adaptation  to 
-different  ages,  that  we  can  almost  mark  it  by  years.  Like  a 
healthy  plant,  its  growth  at  first  manifests  a  speed  which  we 
fail  to  notice  in  its  after-time.  It  was  the  genius  and  example 
of  its  Founder  working  in  his  more  immediate  successors,  which 
ensured  for  truth  such  a  wide  sway  in  such  a  short  period.  In 
studying  his  life,  we  find  him  often  in  different  places  giving 
the  same  addresses,  using  the  same  illustrations,and  enforcing  the 
:same  principles ;  but  we  find  also,  that  whenever  he  speaks,  he 
is  in  sympathy  with  his  hearere — such  sympathy  as  makes 
them  either  foes  or  followers — for  they  understand  him  always 
to  such  a  degree  as  is  fitted  to  be  "  a  savour  of  life  unto  life, 
or  of  death  unto  death."  Of  course  he  often  laid  down  amongst 
ignorant  men  truths  as  germs  which  even  philosophers  can  yet 
but  dimly  comprehend ;  but  these  always  had  so  much  plain- 
ness and  adaptability  as  fitted  them  for  doing  some  good,  if 
received,  to  those  who  heard  them.  His  disciples,  by  their 
peculiar  circumstances,  shared  to  a  large  extent  this  adapta- 
bility. They  were  to  travel  through  different  countries,  and  come 
into  contact  with  all  classes  of  people ;  but  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
them  under  his  guidance.  And  from  the  fact  that  few  of  them 
were  highly  educated,  or  came  to  the  preaching  of  the  cross 
with  plans  and  theories  of  their  own,  he  no  doubt  found  them 
much  more  serviceable  in  bearing  his  message  through  different 
nations.  In  fact,  they  were  warned  against  too  great  a  pre- 
paration, and  probably  one  of  the  ends  Christ  had  in  view  was 
to  prevent  them  from  fitting  themselves  too  much  to  preach 
to  one  class  only,  thereby  hindering  their  success  with  others. 

Every  epistle  bears  a  marked  contrast  to  the  others,  as  it 
Avas  addressed  to  a  different  people.  We  cannot  conceive  of 
Paul  delivering  the  scholarly  and  polished  address  which  he 
gave  upon  Mars  Hill  to  the  cultivated  Athenians,  to  the  few 
w^omen  he  met  by  the  river  side  at  Philippi.  The  later 
epistles  and  Gospel,  too,  show  that  the  teachers  of  Christianity 
were  faced  by  new  difficulties  as  the  world  was  progressing, 
which  at  once  they  set  themselves  to  master,  confident  in  the 
superiority  of  that  truth  it  was  given  them  to  unfold. 

The  successful  teacher,  then,  is  he  who,  besides  having  truth 
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to  teach,  has  adaptability  to  bring  himself  into  sympathy  with, 
those  who  are  to  learn ;  and  one  of  his  first  duties  must  be  to 
know  his  people  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  For  no  more> 
without  this  prerequisite  will  he  prosper  in  his  errand  of 
good-doing  than  the  man  who  would  teach  to  our  age  the^ 
science  of  our  ancestors,  or  who  would  thrust  upon  our  people 
the  food,  medicine,  or  clothing  of  far  distant  foreigners. 

Now,  just  as  any  object,  to  be  clearly  seen,  must  neither  be  too 
near  nor  too  distant  from  the  eyes,  so  it  appears  that  we  are 
always  better  able  to  learn  the  characteristics  of  the  ages  which 
have  somewhat  preceded  us  than  those  of  our  own  time.  This, 
would  be  the  case  in  any  period  of  history;  but  it  is  peculiarly 
true  of  our  own  day.  We  have  entered  an  age  of  revolution. 
Not  only  in  science,  politics,  customs,  and  education  are  there 
changes,  but  it  even  looks  as  if  some  newer  phase  of  doctrine 
were  required  to  bring  peace  to  men  and  hold  power  over  their 
hearts.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  define  the  characteristic 
of  our  time  otherwise  than  by  saying  that  it  is  that  of  change. 
Into  what  it  will  finally  develop  we  must  wait  and  see. 
There  is  much  at  present  prevalent  amongst  us  which  must 
cause  the  Christian  .grief  and  fear;  but  there  is  also  much  to 
cheer  and;  brighten  his  hopes.  In  reference  to  religion  the 
worst  foes  with  which  it  is  contending  are  rationalism,  ritual- 
ism, efieminacy,  and  pure  indifierence,  in  however  various  ways 
these  may  manifest  themselves.  In  many  instances  there  is 
not  only  a  strong  recoil,  and  that  not  only  from  the  bounds  of 
creeds  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Fathers,  but,  underneath,  an 
utter  irreverence  for  the  real  truth  which  these  have  been 
employed  to  buttress,  and  which  unless  they  in  some  measure 
at  least  contained,  they  never  could  have  held  their  sway  so- 
long. 

Science  herself  has  advanced  and,  like  a  handmaid  too  proud 
of  prosperity,  she  is  seeking  to  turn  the  fashion  against  that 
mistress  which  fostered  her,  and  whose  interests  it  ought  to  be 
her  chief  duty  to  subserve.  Religion,  by  too  many,  and  that 
frequently  more  than  they  are  aware  of,  is  looked  on  and 


weak  minds  and  good  hearts,  such  as  can  find  its  expression 
and  pleasure  only  in  gaudy  show,  rigid  observances,  antiquated 
garments,  or  slavish  obedience  to  the  priesthood ;  or  others, 
who,  intolerant,  and  partly  incapable  of  any  intellectual  train- 
ing, can  live  only  in  excitement,  fed  by  overdrawn  and  puerile 
anecdotes,  and  the  tawdry  gossip  of  personal  experiences  of  a 
very  low  type.  We  h^ye  one  class  of  unbounded  faith,  willing 
as  it  were  to  believe  ^^^y thing ;  and  another  who  will  admit 
nothing  without  the  n^^^t  logical  proof — men  who  will  accept 


debilitated  as  fits  it  for  people  o^" 
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the  pretensions  of  spiritoalisDi  as  reality;  and  men  who  scarcely 
believe  in  history  which  dates  farther  back  than  their  own 
obsei'vation. 

The  different  cures  for  the  woes  of  humanity,  ofiTered  by 
would-be  leaders,  are  constantly  conflicting  with  each  other. 
We  have  education,  law,  nature,  morality,  and  many  others 
claiming  to  be  each  the  best,  and  agreeing  in  nothing  save  in 
this,  that  they  ignore  or  openly  condemn  the  simple  truth  of 
the  Christian's  Gospel.  The  desire  for  equality  and  riches  too 
Appears  to  have  gained  new  life.  Everywhere  is  labour  con- 
tending with  (3apital,  and  capital  is  as  zealous  in  maintaining 
its  own. 

This  has  led  raan*s  minds  away  from  higher  and  nobler 
things. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  how  men  honour  and  search 
After  the  true  spirit  of  liberty.  It  may,  and  in  many  cases 
does,  take  too  much  the  spirit  of  license ;  but  in  the  end,  with 
other  good  influences,  the  result  will  be  a  blessing.  It  is  but 
right  that  the  young  should  be  taught  to  reverence  and  submit 
to  the  old;  but  if,  all  along,  the  nation  has  the  weight  of  creeds 
of  a  date  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  this  age  pressing  upon 
it,  then  it  could  not  but  happen  that  when  liberty  was  sought 
for  there  should  be  an  opposite  extreme  at  which  men  would 
be  found,  and  where,  instead  of  receiving  the  opinions  of  the 
fathers  in  silence,  they  should  look  on  an  appeal  to  these  to 
convince  them  as  almost  an  insult.  Of  course,  men  who  have 
little  faith  in  the  good  which  is  in  human  nature  may  try  hard 
to  bind  these  old  ties  all  the  firmer  on  the  race ;  but  he  is  no 
ttue  observer  of  his  times  who  could  even  for  a  moment  hope 
for  success.  The  age  of  creeds  is  gone ;  and  although  it  may 
for  a  time  produce  confusion,  carelessness,  and  error,  yet  in  the 
age  we  are  about  to  give  place  to,  the  result  will  be  great  in 
blessing.  Men  will  feel  their  own  individual  responsibility — 
no  longer  leaving  with  the  Church  the  duty  of  creating  their 
standards.  They  will  be  led  to  think  for  themselves;  and 
when  this  end  is  secured,  truth  is  sure  to  triumph.  It  wUl  set 
itself  up  upon  a  firmer  basis,  and  thereby  extend  its  conquest 
over  a  wider  circuit. 

Upon  the  age,  too,  has  dawned  the  idea  of  man's  true  brother- 
hood in  a  clearer  light.  The  battle  has  raged  in  our  country 
between  power  and  right;  and  the  latter  has  gained  the  day. 
Men  who  acknowledge  each  other  as  equals  in  the  political 
world  will  not  long  hold  theological  doctrine,  which  arbitrarily 
places  them  into  more  or  less  favoured  classes  in  the  spiritaal 
world.  Religion  will  mould  a  people's  politics;  and  true  politics 
will  also  assist  a  true  religion.   The  fatherhood  of  God  is  a 
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doctrine,  which  before  the  world  is  greatly  older  will  exert 
a  more  powerful  influence  over  men's  lives  and  relations  to  one 
another  than  ever  hitherto  any  doctrine  of  lesser  importance 
than  the  central  truth  of  Christianity  has  done.  Men  will  not 
pray  for  the  time  when  they  are  to  be  brothers,  but  will  feel  that 
already  they  are  such.  The  Evangelical  Union,  as  a  body,  has 
sought  to  fight  the  spirit  of  limitarianism  which  has  prevailed 
in  this  country;  and  now  the  help  which  is  arising  in  the  spirit 
of  even  the  politics  of  the  age  towards  the  victory  of  this  truth 
we  have  followed,  and  suffered  for,  will  prove  great.  'It  is  not 
too  great  praise  to  our  leading  men  to  claim  for  their  efforts  a 
share  in  the  honour  of  promoting  the  true  cause.  In  fact,  any 
one  may  easily  discern  in  these  struggles  many  resemblances 
to  those  recorded  in  former  times,  when  the  letter  in  which 
had  been  clothed  the  spirit  of  truth  having  been  too  much 
honoured  and  made  of,  its  kingly  influence  having  become 
intolerable,  the  hand  of  Providence  made  it  pass  through  these 
trials,  that  it  might  issue  forth  humbled,  allowing  full  liberty 
to  that  Spirit  in  which  alone  there  is  life. 

Whatever  kind  of  preaching  is  adapted  to  the  present  day, 
there  is  one  thing  clear — it  is  not  the  old  preaching  which 
has  been  so  peculiarly  predominant  in  the  age  which  has  just 
closed.  Its  days  are  accomplished.  Where  it  is  in  vogue  it  is 
tolerated,  but  not  because  it  is  proving  itself  a  benefit.  Men 
must  give  us  something  more  than  an  odd  vei-se  of  Scripture 
to  satisfy  us  that  their  doctrine  is  the  mind  of  God.  Not 
that  any  man  would  for  a  moment,  or  in  the  slightest  degree, 
show  an  irreverent  spirit  toward  the  word  of  God ;  for  if  he 
could,  he  would  show  himself  hot  only  a  fool,  but  guilty  of  the 
blackest  ingratitude.  The  world  must  acknowledge,  whether 
it  believes  in  the  divine  source  of  the  Bible  or  not,  that  to 
no  book  it  has  ever  possessed  is  it  more  indebted  than  to 
the  Bible.  But  to  state  doctrines  as  truth  from  God,  such  as 
universal  predestination,  unconditional  election,  perseverance 
of  the  saints,  and  merely  quote  a  few  isolated  passages  of 
the  Bible,  will  not  satisfy  the  ingenuous  of  this  age.  God 
will  not  give  us  the  faculty  of  reason  to  lead  us  in  one  way, 
and  passages  of  Scripture  to  teach  us  entirely  the  opposite. 
He  is  one ;  and  reason  and  the  Bible  never  disagree,  for  they 
are  means  used  by  the  same  Spirit  for  teaching  the  world. 
When  do  we  ever  find  any  of  the  promulgators  of  such  views 
ever  even  trying  to  offer  any  intelligent  reason  for  them  ?  Now, 
this  is  a  most  unphilosophical  way  of  using  any  book,  and 
much  more  so  the  Bible.  jLiet  a  man  bring  forward  any  dogma, 
no  matter  how  foolish  or  absurd,  and  by  employing  this  method 
he  can  always  mafc^  it  appear  Scriptural.    If  we  take  not 
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men  s  reason  with  us  in  our  quotation  of  Scripture,  we  can 
never  in  any  permanent  or  profitable  way  convince  their  judg- 
ment. Nay,  it  oflen  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  stifle  all 
inquiiy  and  reason  together, — ^the  very  thing  which  the  Spirit  is 
always  so  anxious  to  elicit.  His  truth  will  always  bear  the 
scrutiny  of  reason,  and  the  more  fully  it  is  inquired  into,  the 
more  freely  is  it  established,  and  its  influence  so  much  the 
more  increased.  As  this  is  an  age  of  changes,  its  teaching  must 
be  adapted  to  that  transition.  It  must  partake  much  more  of 
the  spirit  of  upbuilding  than  of  destruction.  The  minister  who 
quietly  and  perseveringly  proclaims  his  truth  will  do  far  more 
good  than  tlie  noisy  polemic,  continually  fighting  with  the 
views  of  some  one  else.  Not  that  we  should  run  to  an  extreme 
in  that  direction  either,  and  speak  of  honest  controversy  with 
contempt.  But  the  advice  of  Gamaliel  to  the  Jewish  chiefs,  in 
an  age  of  revolution,  is  wise  and  good  :  "  If  these  be  of  men 
they  will  come  to  naught;  but  if  of  God,  they  will  stand.*' 
EiTor  cannot  live  long  in  the  presence  of  truth.  The  man  who 
gives  truth,  in  so  doing  breaks  down  error. 

In  a  time  when  change  is  characteristic  of  the  age,  it  is 
often  the  most  prudent  and  successful  plan  to  allow  men  to 
carry  out  their  doctrines,  till  their  falsity  is  so  clearly 
established,  as  even  they  themselves,  cannot  doubt  it,  rather 
than  to  oppose  them  at  any  step  where  opposition  begets  pre- 
judice rather  than  willingness  to  learn. 

The  preaching  suited  to  the  present  age,  must  be  that  which 
aims  pointedly  at  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  Ls  less  taken  up  Avith 
the  letter.  Goodness  and  love  can  never  change;  and  the  views 
which  in  any  way  promote  these,  have  always  so  much  of  truth 
in  them  as  to  have  a  blissful  efiect.  It  is  this  preaching  which 
will  beget  a  liberality  of  fairness  which  cannot  fail  to  elicit  trutli 
in  the  end  from  contending  systems.  ''He  that  is  not  against  us 
is  for  us,"  said  the  great  Founder.  If  a  man's  doctrines,  in  our 
eyes,  are  less  fitted  to  do  good  than  ours,  then  let  us  in  a  brotherly 
way  convince  him  of  this  when  opportunity  offers;  but  simply 
because  they  differ,  we  should  not  make  it  a  life's  aim  to  refute 
them.  It  is  only  when  a  doctrine  is  so  far  dififerent  from  ours 
as  to  be  entirely  opposed ;  that  if  it  is  to  live,  ours  must  die, 
that  we  are  stoutly  to  defend  ourselves  and  strike  against  it 
Paul,  as  it  were,  cared  little  what  was  preached,  if  the  truth  was 
not  trammelled,  and  if  the  spirit  of  Christ's  Gospel  was  produced. 
"Wherever  a  man  finds,  by  any  view  of  the  many-sided  truth, 
good  to  his  own  soul,  there  let  him  rest  in  peace.  And  if  it  is 
by  change  we  would  seek  to  benefit  a  neighbour,  let  it  be  more 
by  giving  him  something  new  than  by  taking  away  what  he 
has.   Men's  minds  all  vary  so  much  from  each  other  in  every- 
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thin^j  that  it  is  entirely  absurd  to  conceive  of  their  being  all 
equally  benefited  by  one  phase  of  truth.  Thus,  a  man  of  a 
logical  turn  of  mind  will  prefer  a  legal  view  of  the  atonement; 
whereas  a  man  of  a  different  tendency  will  prefer  the  loving 
aspect  more.  Let  a  minister,  in  his  illustrations  and  general 
teaching,  show  a  spirit  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  the  Gos[)el,  and 
speak  with  the  most  confident  assurance  of  God's  love  for  guilty 
men,  and  his  urgency  to  save  them — not  so  much  continually 
preaching  what  are  technically  called  plain  Gospel  sermons,  as 
exhibiting  in  all  his  teaching,  even  where  he  touches  on  science, 
the  pure,  plain  Gospel  spirit,  and  that  man's  efforts  will  not  be  in 
vain.  The  narrow-minded  bigotry  which  held  sway  all  around, 
is  rapidly  losing  its  hold.  To  see  leaders  of  a  great  church  in 
counsel  assembled,  deliberating  with  an  earnestness,  such  as 
would  cause  a  stranger  to  deem  their  very  existence  hung  upon 
the  issue,  whether  some  church  should  be  allowed  to  please 
itself  by  introducing  instrumental  music  to  aid  it  in  public 
Avorsliip,  or  whether  the  church  should  be  allov/ed  to  sing  a 
few  hymn.s  other  than  the  psalms  of  David, — to  see  them  put 
scripture  and  precedent  against  every  innovation,  whether  an 
improvement  or  not,  is  indeed  a  most  humiliating  spectacle,  and 
betokens  such  a  limitation  of  view  in  religious  matters,  as  he 
who  has  been  brought  up  under  more  benign  and  liberal  sen- 
timents cannot  understand.  That  when  a  world  is  groaning 
under  its  own  evils,  groping  about  in  the  dark  for  truth,  its 
professed  guides  should  spend  such  time  and  energy  on  such 
infantile  trifles,  is  truly  lamentable.  Much  of  the  indifference 
of  the  people  for  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit  is  traceable 
to  this  anomaly. 

Preachers  must  be  in  sympathy  with  the  people ;  possessed 
of  their  confidence.  A  man  must  convince  his  hearers  that  ho 
is  striving  for  their  good,  and  not  doing  something  merely  be- 
cause he  is  paid  for  it.  He  must  make  himself,  as  it  were,  their 
equal,  and  persuade,  rather  than  command.  In  this  he  will 
show  himself  the  true  ambassador.  True  religion  has  never 
been  accepted  by  any  people,  unless  when  presented  to  them 
by  those  whose  heai*ts  touched  theirs  in  the  bonds  of  a  loving 
brotherhood. 

But  above  all,  and  as  including  eveiything,  the  Christian 
minister,  in  this  age  if  ever,  must  preach  Christ,  and  take  his 
sympathy  and  presence  with  him  in  all  his  labours.  It  is 
when  the  yireacher  goes  out  with  the  Saviour's  earnest  love  for 
men  burning  in  his  bosom,  and  pleads  with  them,  as  he  knows 
He  would  plead  in  his  place,  for  the  gift  of  their  friendship  to 
the  heavenly  Father,  that  rich  fruit  will  be  the  result.  "With- 
out me  ye  can  do  nothing,"  the  Master  has  said ;  and  every 
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man  has  found  it  true  who  has  ever  attempted  it.  The  world 
has  tried  every  remedy,  and  has  failed.  Christ's  Gospel  is  alone 
successful.  Rationalism's  advocate  introduces  nothing  more 
than  civilized  paganism.  What  more  does  such  a  teacher 
bring  to  bear  on  the  minds  of  men  than  did  Socrates  or  Bacon  ? 
The  human  conscience  to  find  peace  must  see  in  Christ  the 
atoning  Lamb  who  has  borne  its  sins  away.  To  enter  into 
the  joy  of  sonship  it  must  come  through  him.  Men's  natural 
love  for  right  will  not  allow  them  to  rest  contented  with  mere 
escape  :  they  must  have  pardon ;  pardon  upon  a  sure  ground ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  atonement  alone  gives  that.  This 
doctrine  has  weathered  many  a  storm,  but  at  last  it  has  always 
come  forth  fair  and  bright.  And  whatever  may  be  the  modes 
of  life  which  men  may  settle  into,  whatever  the  views  which 
may  ultimately  prevail,  we  are  assured  for  the  future,  as  we 
have  seen  it  in  all  the  past,  that  Christ  the  leader  will  come 
forth  stronger  in  his  rule,  with  his  dominion  extended  all  the 
wider,  and  all  the  more  firmly  fixed.  He  has  gone  on  conquer- 
ing, and  to  conquer ;  and  no  power  on  earth  will  ever  withstand 
the  superiority  of  his  claims.  Let  his  foUowers  only  have 
faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  that  Gospel  which  he  has  com- 
mitted to  their  trust,  and  at  the  close  of  every  struggle  will 
they  unfailingly  find  that,  when  other  systems  of  men  have 
come  to  naught,  that  which  was  ol  God  has  only  been  more 
securely  established,  and  has  triumphed  gloriously. 

W.  D.— G. 


THE  SENTENCE  OF  DEATH. 

When  we  draw  our  editorial  laboiirs  to  a  close,  as  the  period  of 
our  quarterly  excitement  and  bustle  comes  round,  we  some- 
times regret  if,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  able  theological  papers  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured,  there  should  be  no  one  in  which 
the  simple  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  is  clearly  and  fully  set 
forth.  For  the  denomination  which  we  represent  would  not 
have  been  called  into  existence,  had  it  not  been  for  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  earnest  and  pious  men,  that  the  great  Evangel 
should  be  pressed  upon  the  acceptance  of  their  fellow-country- 
men in  all  its  unstinted  fulness  and  world-wide  liberality. 

In  last  issue  we  endeavoured  to  set  the  way  of  acceptance 
with  God  clearly  before  our  readers  bv  means  of  the  illustration 
of  David  and  Mephibosheth,  which  the  books  of  Samuel 
supply.  Before  concluding  this  number  we  are  induced  to 
employ  a  similitude  with  which  our  own  ministerial  experi- 
ence has  recently  furnished  us. 
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We  have  lately  been  called,  at  the  request  of  a  miserable 
man  under  sentence  of  death,  to  address  to  him  words  of 
religious  consolation.  And  are  there  not  points  of  manifest 
resemblance  between  the  case  of  such  a  doomed  man  and  the 
case  of  every  sinner  of  whom  the  Bible  says  that  "  the  wages 
of  his  sin  is  death  "  ?  "  Now  we  know,'*  says  the  apostle  when 
summing  up  his  preliminary  argument  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  "  that  what  things  soever  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to 
them  who  are  under  the  law;  that  every  mouth  may  be 
stopped,  and  all  the  world  may  become  guilty  before  God  " 
(Rom.  iii,  19).  And  when  the  Lord  Jesus  announced  his 
Messiahship  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  the  passage  in  the 
Old  Testament  which  he  declared  to  be  fulfilled  ran  thus  :  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me ;  because  he  hath  sent  me 
to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  libei*ty  to  the  cap- 
tives, and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound." 

Now  there  are  many  people  who  cannot  see  why  they  should 
be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  man  who  has  committed  a  great 
crime,  and  been  caught  red-handed  in  the  very  act.  Well,  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  before  whose  solemn  judg- 
ment seat  we  must  yet  stand,  places  transgressors  on  the  same 
level  who  would  like  doubtless  to  stand  far  apart.  As  to  this 
very  sixth  commandment,  what  saith  the  great  legislator  of 
the  Galilean  Mount  ?  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them 
of  old  times :  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  and  whosoever  shall  kill 
shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment :  But  I  say  unto  you. 
That  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  judgment ;  and  whosoever  shall  say  to  his 
brother,  Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council ;  but  whosoever 
shall  say.  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell  fire."  Thus  the 
searcher  of  the  human  heart  and  the  trier  of  the  reins  puts 
what  we  call  the  ordinary  sins  of  anger,  and  spite,  and  passion- 
ateness,  and  revenge,  into  the  same  class  and  category  with  the 
extraordinary  crime  of  murder !  And  is  he  not  right  ?  How 
many  have  cherished  all  the  ill  feelings  of  the  murderer  in 
their  hearts,  although  there  was  not  the  sad  external  outcome 
for  lack  of  opportunity'  perhaps,  or  for  lack  of  strong  and 
sudden  temptation.  Yet  the  covert  crime  is  as  great  a  depar- 
ture from  the  law  of  love  under  whose  blessed  sway  God  him- 
self lives,  and  under  which  he  desired  his  moral  creature, 
man,  to  live,  as  the  overt  crime.  What  a  contrast  between  the 
polluted  disturbance  of  our  selfish  hearts,  ever  and  anon 
casting  up  the  mire  and  dirt  of  ill-will  and  spleen,  and  the 
everlasting  calm  of  divine  love !  The  Divine  Lawgiver  says : 
"  Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer ;  "  and  our  con- 
sciences respond  deeply  Amen. 
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But  see  this  poor  man  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  wringing 
his  hands  in  the  greatness  of  his  distress  I  He  has  indeed  been 
convinced  of  his  gniltiness,  or  if  that  be  too  much  to  say,  at 
least  he  has  been  convicted.  And  when  the  minister  of  the 
Gospel  has  seen,  one  day,  the  anxious  inquirer  weeping  because 
his  heart  has  been  so  unclean,  and  he  has  come  so  far  "  short  of 
the  g-oiy  of  God,"  and  on  another  day,  quite  similar  tears  fill- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  man  who  has  been  doomed  to  die,  it  need 
not  be  matter  of  surprise  that  he  is  led  in  his  own  mind  to 
compare  the  one  with  the  other. 

But  is  there  not  an  advocate  ?  Yes ;  this  poor  man  had  an 
advocate  ;  yet  he  could  do  nothing  for  him.  He  did  his  best ; 
but  he  did  not  succeed.  Our  advocate,  however,  is  a  successful 
advocate.  He  never  yet  lost  a  case  that  was  humbly  and 
truthfully  committed  to  his  care.  Let  the  blessed  truth  of 
the  Gospel  fall  upon  the  reader  s  ear  like  good  news  from  a  far 
country,  as  it  really  is ! — "  And  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an 
advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous."  Is  that 
all  ?  No.  There  is  much  precious  truth  in  that  statement, 
but  not  the  whole  truth.  What  is  the  full  truth  ?  Listen  : 
"  And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  and  not  for  ours  only, 
but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  Ah  !  if  the  advocate 
of  the  poor  man  of  whom  we  are  thinking,  as  we  write,  could 
have  made  an  atonement  or  propitiation  which  the  broken  law 
could  have  accepted,  what  a  Gospel  (for  time  only,  we  confess) 
would  that  have  been  to  preach  in  the  condemned  cell !  But 
this  is  the  very  work  which  our  heavenly  advocate,  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous,  has  accomplished  for  us.  His  pleading 
prevails,  because  his  bleeding  avails. 

Darius  laboured  to  the  going-down  of  the  sun ;  but  he  could 
get  no  atonement  or  propitiation  that  would  honourably  save 
Daniel  from  the  den  of  lions.  The  law  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  stood  in  the  way.  But  blessed  be  God  !  he  sent  down 
his  own  and  only  begotten  Son  to  the  deep  den  of  our  guilty 
world,  to  die  for  sinful  man.  We  employed,  not  long  ago,  a 
simple  illustration  which  served  to  make  the  Gospel  plain  to 
one  with  whom  we  were  dealing;  and  possibly  it  may  be, 
through  God*s  blessing,  as  useful  in  print,  as  it  was  w^hcn 
spoken  with  the  living  voice :  "  Suppose,  my  little  girl,  that 
you  had  broken  a  window  in  the  house.  Father  had  told  you 
not  to  throw  stones,  and  he  is  angry  with  you.  You  are 
hiding  among  the  bushes  of  the  garden ;  but  your  kind  brother 
finds  you  out,  and  speaks  comfortingly  to  you.  He  says,  '  I 
took  my  own  money  which,  you  know,  I  have  been  slowly 
collecting  in  my  drawer,  and  gave  it  to  father  to  pay  for  the 
broken  window.    Indeed,  the  window  is  all  mended  now,  and 
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father  sent  me  to  tell  you  to  dry  your  tears  and  come  home/ 
Now  the  law  was  a  window  by  which  the  light  of  God's  will 
was  introduced  to  our  minds  ;  but  alas  !  we  broke  ike  window. 
But  Christ,  our  brother,  has  repaired  it,  ay,  and  caused  richer 
and  mellower  light  than  ever  to  stream  through  the  glass  that 
was  richly  stained  by  his  blood.  This  he  did  when  he  paid 
down,  not  silver  or  gold,  but  his  own  blood,  as  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins.  Our  Father  now  says  that  we  are  to  come  home. 
Let  us  dry  our  tears  and  go  home." 

The  great  grief  of  those  who  visit  a  condemned  cell  sympa- 
thetically is,  that  they  can  do  nothing  to  lift  the  terrible 
burden  from  the  heart,  which  rapidly  approaching  doom  lays 
there.  If  they  could  only  tell  of  pardon  !  If  even  of  reprieve  I 
Now  this  is  the  very  message  which  the  minister  of  the 
Gospel  is  commissioned  to  carry  to  him  who  has  broken  God's 
law.  A  pardon  1  A  pardon  for  thee  !  A  pardon  for  thee  be- 
cause thine  Advocate  has  died ! 

The  poet  Cowper,  with  the  very  illustration  in  his  mind  of 
which  we  are  treating,  in  his  poem  entitled  Hope,''  thus 
sweetly  sings : 

"  As  when  a  felon,  whom  his  country's  laws 
Have  justly  doomed  for  some  atrocious  cause, 
Expects  in  darkness  and  heart-chilling  fears 
The  shameful  close  of  all  his  misspent  years  j 
If  chance,  on  heavy  pinions  slowly  borne, 
A  tempest  usher  in  the  dreadful  mom, 
Upon  his  dungeon  walls  the  lightnings  play, 
The  thunder  seems  to  summon  him  away, 
The  warder  at  the  door  his  key  applies, 
Shoots  back  the  bolt,  and  all  his  courage  dies  : 
If  then,  just  then,  all  thoughts  of  mercy  lost. 
When  Hope,  long  lingering,  at  last  yields  the  ghost, 
The  sound  of  pardon  pierce  his  startled  ear, 
He  drops  at  once  his  fetters  and  his  fear  ; 
A  transport  glows  in  all  he  looks  and  cpeaks, 
And  the  first  thankful  tears  bedew  his  cheeks. 
Joy,  far  superior  joy,  that  much  outweighs 
The  comfort  of  a  few  poor  added  days, 


Of  him,  whom  Hope  haa  with  a  touch  made  whole. 
*Ti8  Heaven,  all  Heaven,  descending  on  the  wings 
Of  the  glad  legions  of  the  king  of  kings  ; 
'Tis  more — 'tis  God  diffused  through  every  part, 
Tis  God  himself  triumphant  in  his  heart. 
O  welcome  now  the  sun's  once  hated  light, 
His  noonday  beams  were  never  half  so  bright ; 
Not  kindred  minds  alone  are  called  t'  employ 
Their  hours,  their  days,  in  listening  to  his  joy ; 
Unconscious  nature,  all  that  he  surveys, 
Rocks,  groves,  and  streams,  must  join  him  in  his  praise." 
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The  central  truth  for  which  the  founders  of  the  Evangelical 
Union  were  called  upon  to  contend  thirty  years  ago,  was  this, 
that  the  propitiation  of  Calvary  was  offered  up  literally,  as 
the  apostle  John  says,  "  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  Of 
ten  or  twenty,  or  thirty  doomed  criminals,  if  mercy  had  been 
provided  only  for  six  or  twelve,  and  if  it  was  uncertain  who 
these  six  or  twelve  might  be,  it  is  evident  that  a  very  lame 
and  unsatisfactory  Gospel  would  be  provided  by  such  an 
announcement  for  the  occupants  of  the  cells.  But  this  was 
the  very  shortcoming  which  our  fathers  and  brethren  lamented 
in  current  theology,  and  which  they  endeavoured  to  rectify,  at 
much  personal  loss  and  self-sacrifice. 

But  where  is  the  provision  for  a  change  of  heart  ?  Look  at 
the  weeping  man !  Think  you,  that  if  mercy  were  extended 
to  him,  it  would  not  deeply  impress  him  ?  If  he  had  been  an 
alien  from  our  Queen's  government,  would  it  not,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, have  bound  him  to  it  in  loyalty  and  love?  And  the 
apostle  John  seems  to  have  thought  the  doctrine  of  the  pro- 
pitiation calculated  to  produce  such  an  effect  in  the  sinner's 
heart,  for  he  adds,  immediately  after  announcing  it,  "  And  here- 
by we  do  know  that  we  know  him,  if  we  keep  his  command- 
ments. He  that  saith,  I  know  him,  and  keepeth  not  his 
commandments,  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is'  not  in  him."  For 
the  Gospel,  when  received  into  the  heart  of  the  sinner,  is  "  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation."  The  divine  Spirit  enters 
along  with  it,  and  makes  the  inner  man  the  temple  of  the 
Most  High. 

But  hear  what  this  poor  man  is  saying.  He  says,  that  "  he 
was  not  responsible  when  the  dreadful  deed  was  committed ; 
but  was  carried  away  by  an  irresistible  frenzy."  Alas !  that 
excuse,  which  he  persistently  advances,  reminds  us  of  those 
who  lay  the  blame  of  their  transgressions  at  the  door  of  fate, 
or  predestination,  or  constitution,  or  circumstances.  God  will 
not  accept  such  a  plea  any  more  than  the  British  crown  did  in 
the  recent  case  to  which  we  are  referring.  Human  law  and 
divine  law  are  alike  based  upon  the  great  postulate  of  free 
will  in  man.  Without  it  there  could  be  no  conviction,  and  no 
prisons  or  penitentiaries  under  earthly  governments,  and  no 
conviction  of  sin,  no  repentance,  no  humiliation  of  soul,  and  no 
judgment  to  come  under  the  government  of  God.  Let  us,  then, 
humbly  confess  our  guilt,  and  humbly  accept  mercy  at  the 
hand  of  the  Mediator ;  for,  "  if  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful 
and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all 
unrighteousness." 
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Re-union  in  tJie  Ileaverdy  Kingdom,  and  oilier  Discourses  (third  senes). 
By  the  late  Rev.  William  Anderson,  LL.D.,  Glasgow,  with  an 
Introductory  Sketch  by  the  Rev.  George  Clark  Hutton,  D.D., 
Paisley.    London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.    1876.  Pp.531. 

This  is  the  largest,  and  certainly  not  the  least  creditable,  of  the  three 
volumes  of  Dr.  Anderson's  discourses  which  have  been  published — 
two  of  them  issued  during  his  life,  and  this  one  posthumous.  As 
Dr.  Hutton  says  in  his  preface,  it  fully  sustains  the  eminent  author's 
reputation.  And  although  this  last  has  lacked  the  Doctor's  own 
editing  superintendence,  it  has  had  the  advantage  of  Mr.  William 
Logan's  affectionate  care,  and  of  his  scholarly  son  s  literary  accuracy. 

A  volume  of  the  late  Dr.  Anderson's  discourses,  when  laid  upon  our 
table,  naturally  suggests  the  inquiries,  What  should  a  seiTuon  be  1  In 
what  style  should  it  be  composed  ]  How  should  it  be  dt^livered  ? 
His  biography  has  made  the  fact  widely  known  that,  when  a  veiy 
young  man,  he  resisted  the  Presbytery  on  this  particular  point,  refus- 
ing to  give  up  the  practice  of  reading  his  sermons,  which,  of  course, 
had  been  elaborately  prepared.  Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained 
as  to  the  practice  of  reading,  there  is  no  denying  that  it  secures  the 
important  fact,  as  a  preliminaiy,  that  the  discourses  have  been  pre- 
viously written  out ;  and  but  for  Dr.  Anderson's  painstaking  con- 
scientiousness in  this  respect,  these  fine  manuscripts  would  not  have 
been  at  hand  from  which  this  third  volume  has  been  prepared. 

For  ourselves,  we  must  express  our  candid  opinion  that  these 
elaborate  compositions,  although  admirably  adapted  for  students, 
must  have  been  in  some  instances  a  little  heavy  for  the  working 
classes,  and  even  the  middle  classes  of  Glasgow,  when  read  before 
them.  But  we  cannot  let  this  criticism  reluctantly  escape  from  our 
pen  without  correcting  it,  or  at  least  qualifying  it,  so  far  as  to  say  that 
doubtless  the  broad  humour',  the  sarcasm,  the  heroic  independence  of 
spirit,  the  fnlicitous  illustrations  and  marked  originality  of  both 
matter  and  manner  of  reading,  went  far  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  that 
point  and  power  which  only  the  eye  of  the  speaker  and  direct  hoi-ta- 
toiy  address  can  impai*t. 

We  had  intended  to  give  some  specimen  exti-acts  ;  but  we  are 
sony  to  find,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  that  we  have  no  room  for  them. 
This  is  the  less  necessary  that,  through  Mr.  Logan's  kindness,  we 
have  more  than  once  been  able  to  insert,  in  successive  issues  of  the 
Evangelical  Repository,  discoui^ses  which  have  a  place  in  this  volume. 
We  may  notice  especially  "  The  Lord  a  Shepherd,"  "  The  Cottage  of 
Bethany,"  and  the  admirable  lecture  entitled  "  The  Church  Visible 
and  Spiritual,"  which  enriched  our  very  last  number.  Dr.  Hutton's 
introductory  sketch  is  a  kindly,  characteristic,  and  appreciative  essay; 
for,  in  many  respects,  that  hero  of  Paisley  closely  resembles  the  de- 
parted hero  of  J ohn  Street,  Glasgow. 
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OxE  of  our  most  esteemed  ministers,  the  Rev.  Nisbet  Galloway, 
hcos  fsillen  asleep  in  Jesus  during  the  past  quarter.  In  the 
articles  which  we  wrote  in  this  Magazine  on  the  "  Origin  and 
Formation  of  the  Evangelical  Union,"  we  found  that  our 
deceased  brother  deserved  a  place;  because,  in  the  year  1844, 
wlien  under  call  to  the  Congregational  church  in  Forres,  he  was 
refused  ordination  by  tlie  neiglibouring  ministers  on  account  of 
his  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  conditional  election  and 
universal  resistible  grace.  Mr.  Galloway's  ministry  iu  Bridge- 
ton,  Glasgow,  and  in  the  town  of  Dunfermline,  was  characterised 
by  great  thoughtfulness,  and  a  remarkable  power  of  expounding 
the  Scriptures,  or  of  what  is  called  in  Scotland  "  lecturing." 
His  Bible  classes  were  most  successful  and  truly  stinmlating  in 
the  way  of  leading  young  men  to  aspire  to  tlie  office  of  the 
ministry.  Mr.  Galloway's  initials  are  to  be  found  freqiiently 
in  this  Magazine  at  the  end  of  mature  and  scholarly  exhibitions 
of  Christian  truth.  When  it  was  thought  necessary,  in  the  year 
1851,  for  the  ministers  of  the  Evangelical  Union  in  Glasgow  to 
publish  a  series  of  discourses  in  reply  to  a  denominational  attack 
which  had  been  made  upon  them,  Mr.  Galloway's  address  was 
quite  on  a  par  with  the  most  elaborate  of  the  coui-se. 

There  could  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  anxiety  or  grief  in  con- 
nection with  our  brother's  pastorate  at  Newburgli,  Fife,  to 
induce  the  unexi>ected  disease  of  which  he  died,  at  the  compara- 
tively early  age  of  tifty-six  ;  for  hLs  prosperity  in  that  towii  had 
been  great,  and  his  influence  hiul  extended  to  all  classes  of  the 
community.  Although  his  body  was  removed  by  train  as  early 
as  8  a.m.,  it  was  remarked  that  so  large  a  funeral  had  never 
been  seen  in  Ncv/burgh  before,  excei)t  iu  the  case  of  one  medical 
man  who  had  been  much  beloved  for  his  sjiiiitual  as  well  as  his 
medicinal  ministrations  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying.  We  ex- 
tend our  sincere  s}Tnpathy  to  Mr.  Galloway's  bereaved  wife 
and  bereaved  church,  praying  that  God  may  make  His  giuce 
sufficient  for  them. 
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Alleo^ny,  the  river,  30;  the  city,  32. 

Alton,  town  of,  175 ;  strawberry 
feaat  at,  177. 

America,  denominations  in,  39 ;  rail- 
way travelling  in,  42 ;  steamboats 
of,  described,  53. 

Anderson,  Rev.  WrlHam,  LL.D.,  on 
the  Visible  and  Spiritual  Church, 
191 ;  his  third  volume  of  Discourses, 
311. 

Anderson,  D.D.,  S.  T.  D.,  on  Missions, 
159. 

Anderson's,  Alexander,  TheTiooAngeUy 

and  other  Poems,  155. 
AjMllinaris  on  the  person  of  Christ,  4. 
Arius,  2,  3. 

Arminianism  and  Calvinism,  difficult 

to  reconcile,  77. 
Assyrian  Discoveries^  by  George  Smith, 

229. 

Athanasius,  2,  3,  8. 

Atomic  theory  of  the  universe,  the, 

284 ;  its  assumptions,  286. 
Atonement,  legal  and  moral  views  of 

the,  110;  Dale  on  the,  141. 

Babylonian  Legends  of  the  Flood,  232. 
Bathgate,  He  v.  William,— his  Deep 

Things  of  God,  263. 
Bayle  driven  to  unbelief  by  Calvinism, 

129. 

Beard,  Rev.  Dr. ,  at  General  Assembly, 
Missouri,  96  ;  his  Miscellaneous  Ser- 
mons, Essays,  and  Reviews,  237. 

Beauty,  different  theories  of,  292. 

Bible,  the,  as  a  test  of  heresy,  66. 

Blake,  Rer.  Dr.,  Moderator  of  General 
Assembly  at  Springfield,  Missouri, 
97. 

Bloomincton  city  in  Illinois,  254. 
British  Trade,  by  Professor  Kirk,  168. 
Bronte,  Charlotte,  driven  almost  to 

madness  by  Calvinism,  133. 
Bums,  Rev.  Dawson, — ^hia  Christ^- 

dom  and  the  Drink  Curse,  158. 
Bay  the  truth  and  sell  it  not,  124. 


Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  reconcile  them, 
77. 

Calvinism  drives  to  scepticism  and 

despair,  129,  130,  131. 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  on  the  Existence  of 

God,  291. 

Channing  made  Unitarian  by  Edwards 
on  the  WiU,  131. 

Christ  truly  God,  11, 183  ;  truly  man, 
10,  181  ;  truly  God  and  man  in  one 
person,  12 ;  this  union  everlasting, 
14 ;  the  revelation  of  divine  love, 
17  ;  nature  of  the  work  of,  110;  died 
for  all  men,  23,  136  ;  teaching  of,  as 
to  his  own  death,  149  ;  the  Light  of 
the  World,  267. 

Christendom  and  the  Drink  Curse,  158. 

Christian  Church,  why  like  a  house, 
223  ;  why  like  a  gate,  226. 

Christology,  historically  and  system- 
atically sketched,  1. 

Church,  the,  visible  and  spiritual,  191 ; 
found  among  all  denommations,  196. 

Cincinnati,  arrival  in,  43  ;  meet  with 
Christian  friends  in,  46  ;  "Whisky 
war "  in,  47 ;  drive  round  the  en- 
virons of,  49. 

Colossians,  Spence's  Lectures  on,  77. 

Council,  the  Nicene,  3;  at  Ephesus, 
4;  at  Chalcedon,  5;  of  1870  at 
Rome,  4. 

Cowper  driven  to  despair  by  Newton's 
Calvinism,  132 ;  on  a  felon's  pardon, 
303. 

Creeds  and  heresy,  66. 
CroU,  Dr.  James,  on  the  atomic  theory, 
289. 

Cron,  Rev.  George,  his  Jesus  in  the 

Midst,  154. 
Cumberland,  the  river,  104. 
Cumberland    Presbyterian  Church, 

General  Assembly  of,  96. 

Dale  on  the  Atonement,  141  ;  his  at- 
tempt to  unite  the  representative 
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and  substitutionary  views,  146  ;  his 
admirable  digest  of  New  Testament 
teaching  as  to  Christ's  death,  149- 
154. 

Darby,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Evansville,  85. 
Davkly  of  hrael,  by  Rev.  Dr. 

Taylor,  of  New  York,  15C. 
Decoration-day  in  the  United  States, 

243,  245. 

Deep  things  of  God,  the,  also  clear, 
2G6. 

Delusion,  the,  wliich  God  sends,  272. 

Depotentiation,  the  German  doctrine 
of  Christ's,  6. 

Divinity  of  Christ  implied  in  his  om- 
nipresence, ISO;  not  inconsistent 
with  his  humanity,  181. 

Docetaa,  the,  or  Seemingists,  1. 

Doddridge,  dream  of,  215. 

Education,  moral  and  religious,  in- 
dispensable, 270 ;  of  the  Hebrews 
and  the  race  in  general,  299. 

Efectio7iy  as  explained  by  the  Spirit,  by 
One  of  the  Elect,  160. 

Kmhleim  of  Nature y  SO. 

Empty  grave,  Christ's,— an  aid  to 
faith,  204. 

Evangelical  Union,  the— its  position 
and  theology,  124;  its  three  great 
universalities,  134;  helped  by  the 
politics  of  the  day,  303. 

Evansville  on  the  Ohio,  81. 

Evolution  in  relation  to  geology,  160 ; 
not  a  cause,  but  a  process,  259. 

Eutyches  on  the  person  of  Christ,  5. 

Faber  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  183, 

Fairbaini,  Rev.,  A.M.,  on  the  Evan- 
gelical Union,  124. 

Faith  should  embrace  Christ  as  an 
example,  121. 

Father,  God  the, — his  love  to  all 
men,  23,  135. 

Fathers,  the  Apostolical,  on  Christ's 
person,  1. 

Fatherhood  of  God,  the,  267. 

Fergus  Ferguson,  D.D.,  Rev.,  his 
sermon  at  Pittsburg,  37  ;  his  speech 
at  Springfield,  Missouri,  104;  his 
sermon  there,  100;  his  lecture  on 
Scotland  and  the  Scotch,  109 ;  his 
speech  at  Alton,  178  ;  his  sermon  at 
Lincoln,  Illinois,  250 ;  his  temper- 
ance address  there,  254. 

Ferguson,  Rev.  Fergus,  late  of  Dal- 
keith, on  the  Confession  of  Faith,  79. 

Ferguson,  the  Messrs.,  from  Belfast, 
the  means  of  bringing  together  the 
Cumberland  Presb3^erians  and  the 
Evangelical  Union,  173. 


Fishermen  worshipping  God  at  sea, 
70. 

Flowers  and  trees,  beanty  in,  296. 
Form  and  colour,  beauty  in,  295. 

Galatians,  Epistle  of,  and  the  Atone- 
ment, 151. 

Galloway,  Rev.  Nisbet,obituarj' notice 
of,  312. 

GemmiU'a  Deserter,  and  oOier  Tales, 
239. 

General  Assembly  at  Springfield,  Mis- 
souri, described,  90. 

Gibbon  made  sceptical  by  a  Calvinistic 
tutor,  131. 

Glasgow,  from,  to  Missouri  and  back, 
29,  81,  161,  241. 

God's  love  and  human  responsibility, 
23. 

Greek  doctrines  of  apotheosis  and  ab- 
sorption, 7. 

Hardening  of  the  h«art  conditional, 277. 
Heretic,  who  is  the  ?  62^  heart- holiness 

helps  to  answer  the  question,  68. 
Herschel,  Sir  John,  on  atoms,  288. 
Holiness  of  man,  how  secured  by  faith, 

119,  123. 

Holy  Ghost,  work  of  the,  and  human 
responsibility,  24 ;  the  personahty 
and  ministry  of  the,  74 ;  resistibility 
of  the,  25,  76 ;  his  work  glorifying  to 
Jesus,  101 ;  striving  with  all  men, 
137. 

Homogeneousness  of  sin  and  its  punish- 
ment, 276. 

Hooper  on  the  omnipresence  of  the 
man  Christ  Jes'^s,  187. 

Ilotu^e  of  Ood,  the,  i)y  Rev.  G.  Morrison, 
A.M.,  78. 

House  of  God  and  Gate  of  Heaven, 
223. 

Hume,  David,  injured  by  Calvinistic 
doffmas,  130. 

Huxley,  Professor,  on  the  design  argu- 
ment, 256. 

Hydropathy  and  health,  190. 

Hypostatical  union  of  the  divine  and 
human  in  Christ,  the,  8,  13. 

Illinois,  State  of,  241,  244;  the  prai- 
ries of,  241. 
Immoral  infidels,  75. 
Indian  Territory  described,  99. 
Inspiration,  definition  of,  268. 

James,  the  Apostle,  his  teachiag  on 

the  Atonement,  151. 
Jesus  in  the  Midst,  by  Rev.  George 

Cron,  154. 
Jewish  notion  of  Incarnation,  the,  8. 
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John,  the  Apostle,  his  teaching  on  the 

Atonement,  150. 
Johnston,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Brown,  his 

Ministry  of  Reconciliation^  155. 
Joliet,  town  of,  Illinois,  255. 
Justin   Martyr  on  the  divinity  of 

Christ,  185. 

Kaimes  confirmed  in  unbelief  by  Bid- 
wards  on  the  Will,  131. 

Khorsabad  texts  casting  light  on  the 
Bible,  234. 

Kirk,  Rev.  Professor,  his  British 
Trade,  158, 

Lardner,  Dr.,  trials  of,  238. 

Latham,  Colonel,  of  Springfield,  243 ; 
his  interest  in  Lincoln  College,  244, 
251  ;  his  hospitality,  253. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  his  life  and  death, 
24-2,  243  ;  town  of,  243,  244  ;  col- 
lege of,  250. 

Lines  on  the  decoration  of  a  soldier's 
grave,  24(5. 

Ijouisvillc  on  the  Ohio,  57. 

I^uther  on  the  person  of  Christ,  5. 

M'Dounold,  Rev.  Dr. ,  of  United  States, 
his  philosophical  attainments,  107. 

Man  not  responsible  for  believing  on 
Christ,  if  Christ  did  not  die  for  him, 
23  ;  nor  for  yielding  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  if  the  Holy  Ghost  be  not 
given  to  him,  24 ;  what  made  for, 
249. 

Members,  who  should  be,  of  a  church? 
198. 

Mephibosheth,  an  illustration  of  the 

(xoapel,  217. 
Mesopotamia!!  remains  and  history, 

234,  236. 

2!iniMnj  of  Reconciliation ^  the,  by  Rev. 

John  Brown  Johnston,  D.D.,  155. 
Missions,  by  S.  T.  Anderson,  D.D., 

159. 

Mississippi,  the,  87 ;  sail  on  the,  171. 

^.Hssoun,  State  of,  90;  river  of,  175; 
meeting  of  the  latter  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 175. 

Monon^ahela,  the  river,  30. 

^lonophysites,  the,  5. 

Monothelites,  the,  5. 

Morison,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  sermon  at 
Pittsburg,  36  ;  his  sermon  at  Spring- 
field, Missouri,  100;  his  speech  at 
General  Assembly,  Missouri,  103 ; 
his  sermon  at  Lincoln,  Illinois,  249  ; 
his  speech  at  Lincoln  College,  251. 

Morrinon,  Rev.  George,  his  remains 
and  biography,  78. 

Morpholo-zy,  256. 


Nestorius  on  the  person  of  Christ,  4. 

Newmans,  the,  driven  from  "ortho- 
doxy "  by  Calvinism,  133. 

"New  Views,"  preached  by  Moody 
and  Sankey,  74. 

Newspaper  office,  work  in  a,  de- 
Bcrioed,  71. 

Nineveh,  ruins  of,  231. 

Ohio,  the  river,  30, 45,  52  ;  sail  on  the, 
52  H  aeq.  ;  sunset  on  the,  50  ;  the 
falls  of  the,  58 ;  shipment  of  goods 
on  the,  59,  60, 

Omnipresence  of  Christ,  a  proof  of  his 
divinity,  180 ;  a  practical  power  to 
the  church,  211. 

Origen  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  185. 

Paley  and  the  design  argument,  259. 
Paraclete,  the,  74. 

Parker,  Dr.  Joseph,  and  the  work  of 

the  Spirit,  70. 
Paul,  the  Apostle,  his  teaching  on  the 

Atonement,  151. 
Personality  of  God,  the,  267. 
Peter,  the  Apostle,  his  teaching  on  the 

Atonement,  150. 
Phillip,  John,  Esq. ,  Royal  Academician, 

early  days  of,  187. 
Pittsburg,     manufactories    of,     32 ; 

population   of,    32 ;  Cumberland 

Presbyterian    Church  in,    34 ;  a 

Sabbath  in,  34. 
Pliny*s  testimony  to  the  divinity  of 

Christ,  185. 
Poindexter,  Rev.  Dr.,  reception  at  the 

house  of,  247. 
Politics  and  theology  re-act  on  one 

another,  302. 
Preaching,  the,  adapted  to  the  present 

age, 

Priests  and  heresy,  65. 
Providence,  mysteries  of,  270. 

Reminiscences  of  bye-gone  days,  69, 188. 

Remission  of  sin  more  than  its  moral 
removal,  142. 

Representative  view  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ings, 119. 

Responsibility,  human,  basis  and 
measure  of,  19;  as  to  morals,  21; 
as  to  grace,  23. 

Rem}rection,  ChrisVA,  by  Thomas 
Cooper,  159  ;  proved  by  the  subter- 
fuge of  the  Sanhedrim,  204. 

Rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains,  beaaty 
in,  297. 

Romans,  Epistle  of  the,  on  the  Atone- 
ment, 152,  153. 

Rousseau  driven  to  unbelief  by 
Genevan  Calvinism,  130. 
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Sargon's  expedition  deecribed  in  cunei- 
form inscriptionfl,  234 

Scottish    dissent    all  ecclesiastical 
hitherto,  127;  that  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Union  doctrinal,  129. 
.  Shackelford,  General  and  General 
Morgan,  84. 

Schleiermacher  on  the  person  of 
Christ,  6. 

Sentence  of  death,  the,  206. 

Shaw's  gardens  at  St.  Louis,  165. 

Shelley  made  sceptical  by  Calvinism, 
131. 

Slander  denounced,  279. 

Smith,  Creorge,  his  discoveries  in  British 

Museum,  230 ;  at  Nineveh,  232. 
Songs  of  my  Pilfjrimage,  by  Mrs. 

Campbell,  240. 
Sound,  beauty  in,  294 
Spence,  Rev.  Dr.,  on  the  Colossians, 

77. 

Springfield,  arrival  at,  Missouri,  92  ; 

arrival  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  242  ; 

Abraham  Lincoln's  career  there, 

242  ;  scene  on  the  intelligence  of  his 

death,  243. 
Squier,  Rev.  Dr.,  of  Pittsburg,  31. 
St  Louis,  87,  163;  great  bridge  at, 

164;    Shaw's   gardens   at,  165; 

Presbyterian  General  Assembly  at, 

168. 

Stanley's,  Dean,  History  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  1. 

Stuart  Moses  of  America,  his  reply  to 
Channing,  239. 

Stewart,  Rev.  Alexander,  his  Evolu- 
tion ami  Geology,  160. 

Sunday  Mornings  wi*h  my  Flock,  77. 


Taylor,  Rev.  Professor,  on  human 

responsibility,  19. 
Taylor,  Rev.  Dr.,  of  New  York,  his 

Jbavid,  King  of  Israel,  157. 
Teleology,  256. 

Theology,  the  empress  of  the  sciences, 
19. 

Theological  Medium,  the,  159. 
Thomson,  Sir  William,  on  the  existence 

of  God,  291. 
Ti^lath-pileser's  campaign  described 

m  cuneiform  inscriptions,  234. 
Trinity  and  Unity  both  prcdicable  of 

the  Godhead,  183. 
Two  Angels,  the,  and  other  poems„ 

156. 

Unappropriated  teinds  and  the  Volun- 
tary controversy,  72. 

Universalities,  the  three  great* 
preached  by  Moody  and  Sankey  in 
London,  74 

ViBhnu,  the  Incarnation  of,  7. 
Voluntary  controversy,  the,  72. 

Wallace,  Mrs.  Margaret,  her  Emblem* 

of  Mature,  80. 
What  man  was  made  for,  249. 
Woods,  R«v.  Mr.,  of  Winona,  finds 

out  the  Evangelical  Union,  173. 
Words  of  Concert,  Logan's,  160. 

Young,  Dr.  John,  of  London,  replied 
to  in  Dale  on  the  Atonement,  142. 

Zwingli  on  the  person  of  Christ,  5. 
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